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without ſome plauſible founda- 

tion, that America was known 
to the ancients. Of this, however, 
hiftory affords no certain evidence. 
The Norwegians, the Welſh, and the 
Germans, each in their turn, have 
made pretenſions to the diſcovery of 
America. As early as $74 the Nor- 
wegians diſcovered, and planted, a 
colony in Iceland ; and in 982, they 
diſcovered, and made fettlements in, 
Greenland. Thence, fome of their 
enterprifi ng navigators proceeded ſtill 
farther weſtward till they diſcovered a 
country, the coaſt of which was 
ſandy, but the interior parts level 
and covered with wood, on which 
account they called it Helle-land and 
Mark-land ; and having afterwards 
tound fome plants of the vine, which 
bore grapes, they called it Wine- 
land or Vine-land. But where this 
country lies hiſtorians are not agreed. 
If it was any part of the American 
coaſt, as it probably muſt have been, 
all attempts to plant colonies in it 
proves unſucceſsful, and the know - 
edge of ĩt was ſoon loſt. | 


I is believed by many, and not 


d 
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The pretenſions of the Welſh to 
the diſcovery of America have but a 
flight foundation. In the 12th cen- 
tury, according to Powell, a difpute 
having ariſen among the ſons of 
Owen Gwyneth, king of North- 
Wales, concerning the ſucceſſion to 
his crown, Madoc, one of the num- 
ber, weary of this contention, be- 
took himſelf to ſea, in ſearch of a 
more peaceful fettlement. He fteered 
due weſt, leaving Ireland to the 
north, and arrived in an unknown 
country, which appeared to him de- 
ſtrable; he returned to Wales, and 
carried thither ſeveral of his adherents 
and companions. This is ſaid to 
have taken place about the year 1190. 
He and his colony have not been 
heard of ſince. 

Some German authors aſcribe the 
Honour of having diſcovered Ameri- 
ca to Martin Behaim, their coun- 
tryman. He deſcended from a noble 
family, of the imperial town 
Nurembu as a ſcholar of the 


celebrated John Muller, and became 

dapt in the 4 of — 
patronage © 
Ducheſs 


an ac 
phy. "Under 
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Ducheſs of Burgundy he repaired. to 


-Liſbon, whither the fame of the 


Portugueſe diſcoveries invited all the 
adventurous ſpirits of the age. In 
1483, in company with Diego Cano, 
he made a voyage to the ſouthward, 
and is ſaid to bore diſcovered the 
kingdom of Congo, on the coaſt 'of 
- Africa. He ſettled in the iſland of 
Fayal, one of the Azores, and was a 
particular friend of Columbus. He 
conſtructed a terreſtrial globe, which 
afterwards fell into the hands of 
Magellan. On this globe Magellan 
laid down the courſe which he pur- 
poſed to hold in ſearch of the com- 
- munication with the South Sea, which 
he afterwards diſcovered. In the 
year 1492, Behaim viſited his relations 
at Nuremburgh, and left with them a 
map, drawn with his own hands, 
which is ſtill preſerved among .the 
archives of the family. So far the 
ſtory of Martin Behaim is well au- 
thenticated ; but as to the accounts 
of his having diſcovered any part of 
the American coaſt, though credited 
by ſome ingenious men, they have 
too great an appearance of conjecture 
to gain general belief. For aught 
we can learn from authentic docu- 
ments, the eaſtern continent was the 
only theatre of hiſtory, the partial 
diſcoveries of the Norwegians ex- 
cepted, from the creationtill the year of 
our Lord 1492 ; and Columbus has a 
fair claim to the honour of being the 
.diſcoverer of the New World. 
Chriſtopher Columbus, a ſubject 
of the republic of Genoa, was among 
the foreigners, whom the fame of the 
diſcoveries of the Portugueſe had 
allured into their ſervice. He de- 
ſcended from a noble family reduced 
by misfortunes ; but neither the time 
nor place of his birth are gertainly 
known. His anceſtors, having had 
recourle to a ſeafaring life for ſup- 
port, Columbus, from his early 
outh, diſcovered ſuch peculiar ta- 
ents for that profeſſion, as indicated 
his future greatneſs. —His parents 
encouraged this original propenſity 
by giving him a ſuitable education, 
After acquiring ſome knowledge of 
the Latin tongue, the only language 
in which ſcience was taught at that 
time, he was inſtructed in geometry, 


— 


coſmography, aſtronomy, and the art 
of drawing. To theſe he applied 
with ſuch ardour and predilection, on 
account of their connection with na- 
vigation, his favourite object, that 
he made rapid proficiency in them. 
Thus qualified, in 1461, at the early 
age of fourteen, he went to ſea, and 
began his career on that element which 
conducted him to ſo much glory. 
His early voyages were limited prin- 
cipally to thoſe places which had be- 
fore been diſcovered, in which nothing 
very remarkable happened, except 
that in a ſea-fight, off. the coaſt 
of Portugal, with ſome Venetian 
coaſters, the veſſel on-board which 
he ſerved, took fire together with 


one of the enemy's, to which it was 


faſt grappled ; upon which he threw 
himſelf into the ſea, laid hold of a 
floating-oar, and by the ſupport of it, 


and his dexterity in ſwimming, he 


reached the ſhore, though more than 
ſix miles diſtant, and thus preſerved 


a life deſigned for great undertakings. 


Soon after this he went to Liſbon, 
where he married a daughter of Bar- 
tholomew Pereſtrello, one of the 


captains employed by Prince Henry 


in his early voyages, and who had 
diſcovered and planted the iſlands of 
Porto Santo and Madeira. The jour- 
nals and charts of this experienced 
navigator, his father-in-law, fell into 
his hands, and he, with avidity, 
availed himſelf of the valuable in- 


formation they contained. His im- - 


\ Io <0 to viſit the places which 
ereſtrello had ſeen and deſcribed, 
became irreſiſtible ; and he made a 
voyage to Madeira, and ſpent ſeveral 


years in trading with that iſland, the 


Canaries, the Azores, the ſettlements 


in Guinea, and all other places which 


the Portugueſe had diſcovered on the 


continent of Africa. 


By the experience acquired during 
ſuch a variety of voyages, Columbus 
became one of. the moſt ſkilful navi- 
1 of Europe. But his ambition 

id not permit him to reſt ſatisfied 
with that praiſe, He aimed at ſome- 
thing more. A project had been 
conceived of finding out a paſſage by 
ſea to the Eaſt Indies. The accom- 
pliſhmeat of this became a favourite 


object with Columbus. The Portu- 


guele 
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gueſe ſought this route by ſteering to- 
wards the ſouth, in hope of arriving 
at India, by turning to the eaſt, after 
they had ſailed round the farther ex- 
tremity of Africa; which paſſage 
was afterwards effected in 1497, by 
Vaſco de Gama, a Portugueſe navi- 
gator. * Columbus contemplated a 
ſhorter and more direct paſſage to the 
Eaſt Indies, by ſailing towards the 
weſt, acroſs the Atlantic ocean. The 
principles and argument which in- 
duced him to adopt this opinion, then 
conſidered as chimerical, were highly 
rational and philoſophical. he 
ſphericity and magnitude of the earth 
were at that period aſcertained with 
ſome degree of accuracy. From this 
it was evident, that the continents of 
Europe, Alia, and Africa, formed but 
a ſmall part of the terraqueous globe. 
It appeared likewiſe extremely pro- 
bable, that the continent ot the one 
ſide of the globe was balanced by a 
proportionable quantity of * in 
the other hemiſphere. Theſe con- 
cluſions concerning the exiſtence of 
another continent, drawn from the 
figure and ſtructure of the globe, 
were confirmed by the obſervations 
and conjectures of modern naviga- 
tors, and from pieces of timber arti- 
ficially carved, canes of an enormous 


ſize, trees torn up by the roots, and 


the dead bodies of two men with fin - 
gular features, which had been diſ- 
covered and taken up, floating before 
a weſterly wind, or driven on the 
coaſts of the Azores. The force of 
this united evidence, ariſing from 
theoretical principles and practical 
obſervations, led Columbus to con- 
clude, that by ſailing directly towards 
the weſt, acroſs. the Atlantic ocean, 
new countries, which probably form- 
ed a part of the vaſt continent of 
India, muſt infallibly be diſcovered. 
As early as the year 1474, he com- 
municated his ' ingenious theory to 
Paul, a phyſician of Florence, eminent 
tor his Knowledge of coſmography. 
He warmly- approved of the plan; 
luggeſted ſeveral facts in confirmation 
of-it, and encouraged Columbus'to 
E in an undertaking ſo lauda- 
le, and which muſt redound ſo much 
to the honour of his country, and the 
benefit of Europe. 1 4 


. 
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Columbus now became impatient 
to bring to the teſt of experiment, 


3 


* 


the truth of his ſyſtem, and to ſet 
out upon a voyage of diſcovery. The 


firſt ſtep towards this was to ſecure the 


patronage of ſome of the conſiderable 


proue of Europe. With this view 
e laid his ſcheme before the ſenate 


of Genoa, and, making his native and 


beloved country the firſt tender of his 
ſervice, offered to fail; under the 
banners of the republic, in queſt of 
new regions which he expected to 
diſcover. But they, 
— juſt ideas of his principles, 
inconſiderately rejected his propoſal 
as chimerical. He then ſubmitted 
his plan to the Portugueſe, who per- 
fidiouſly attempted to rob him of the 


incapable of 


— * 


honour of accompliſhing it, by pri- 


vately ſending another perſon to pur- 
ſue the ſame tract which he had pro- 
pane But the pilot, who was thus 

aſely employed to execute Colum- 


bus's plan, had neither the genius nor 


the fortitude of its author. Contrary 
winds aroſe—no land appeared—his 
courage failed, and he returned to 
Liſbon, execrating a plan which he 
had not abilities to execute. | 
On diſcovering this flagrant -trea- 
chery, Columbus immediately quitted 


the kingdom in diſguſt, and landed in 
Spain, . towards.the cloſe of the year 


1484. Here he reſolved to propoſe it 
in perſon to Ferdinand and Iſabella, 


who at that time governed the united 


kingdoms of Caſtile and Arragon. 


He, in the mean time, ſent his brother 


Bartholomew to England, to 
his plan to Henry. VII. 


propoſe 


After experiencing a ſeries of mor- 


tifying diſappointments, during eight 
tedious years; Columbus, in deep an- 


guith, withdrew from court, deter- 


mined to repair to England as his laſt 


reſource. - At this juncture the affairs 
of Spain, which had been perplexed 
in conſequence of a war with the 


Moors, 


took a favourable turn!” 


Quintanilla and Santangel, two. pow- * 
ertul, vigilant, and diſcerning, patrons 
of Columbus, ſeized this favourable ' 


opportunity to make one more effort 


in behalf of their friend: They ad- 


dreſſed themſelves to Iſabella, with © 


ſuch forcible arguments as produeed 
the deſired eff | 


ct. They diſpelled all 
K | Iſabella's 
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Isabella doubts and. fears z—-he or- 
dered Columbus, „R 
on his journey, to be inſtantly re- 
called — declared her refolution to 
empley him on his own: terms; and, 
regretting the low eſtate of her 


finagecy, generouſly offered to pledge 
hen own jewels, in order ta raiſe as 


much money as might be needed: in 
making preparations for the voy 
Santangel, in a:tranſport of gratit 
Lifſed. the queen's hand, and, in order 
to ſave. her from having recourſe to 
ſueh a mortifying expedient for pro- 


C money, engaged to advance 
— — the ſum that was re 


I 
quiſite. e 
Columbus had proceeded ſome 
1 on his journey, when the 
r from Iſabella overtook 
him. — with joy mingled 
with ſome degree of fear, leſt he 
 ſhauld again be diſappainted. The 
manner of his reception by the queen 
was, however, ſuch as quickly di- 
pelled his fears. A. negociation com- 
menced, and .was forwarded with 
diſpatch, and a treaty of capitula- 
tion, with Columbus, was ſigned on 
the yth of April 1492. The chief 
i of it were, 1. Ferdinand and 
Iſabella, as fovereigns of the ocean, 
conſtituted Columbus their high- ad- 
miral in all the ſeas, iflands, , and 
continents, which ſhould be diſca. 


veret by his induſtry; and ſtipulated, - 


that he and his beirs for ever ſhould 
enjoy this office, with the ſame pow- 
ers and prerogatives which beloaged 
to the: high-admiral of. Caſtile, with- 
in the limits of his juriſdiction. 2. 
Theyappeinted Columbus their vice- 
ray in all the iſlands and: continents 
vhich he ſhould: diſcover; but if, for 
the better adminiſtration of affairs, it 
ſhould. be neceſſary to eſtabliſh a ſe- 
parate governor inany of thoſe coun- 
tries, they authoriſed Columbus tg 
name three per ſons, af whom they 
would chuſe one for that office ; and 
the dignity of viceroy, with all its 


immunities, was likewiſe: ts be here- 


ditary in the family of Columbus. 3. 
They granted to Columbus. and his 
Heirs for ever, the tentk of the free 
pots accruing from the productions 
and commerce of the countries which 


he ſuauld diſcover. 4. They declared, 
< © BE 2 | 
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if any or lawſuit ſhould: 
ariſe, with ref to any mercantile 
tranſaction, in the countries which 
ſhall be difcovered, it ſhould be de- 
termined by the fole authority of 
Columbus, or of judges to be ap- 
pointed: by him. 5. They nted 
Columbus to advance one eighth part 
of what ſhould be expended in pre- 
paring for the expedition, and in 
carrying on commerce with the coun- 
tries which. he ſhould diſcover, and 
intitled him, in return, to an eighth 
part of the profit. 

Though the name of Ferdinand ap- 
pears. conjoined with that of Iſabeila 
in this tranſaction, his diſtruft of Co- 
lumbus was ſo violent, that he 
fuſed to take any part of the enter- 
priſe, as King of Arragon. As the 
whole expence of the expedition was 
to. be defrayed by the crown of 
Caſtile, lſabella referved for her ſub- 
jects of that kingdom, an exc luſive 
right to all the benefits which. might 
redound from its ſucceſfss. 

After all the efforts of Lfabella and 
Columbus, the armament was ſuitable 
neither to the dignity of the power 
who equipped it, nor to the import- 
ance of the ſervice to Which it was 
deſtined. It conſiſted of three veſ. 
ſels; the largeſt, a ſhip. of no con- 
ſiderable bu was commanded by 
Columbus, as admiral, who gave it 
the name of Santa Maria. Of the 
ſecond, called the Pinta, Martin 
Pinzon:was captain, and his brother 
Francis pilot. The third, named the 
Nigna, was under the command of 
Vincent Yanez Pinzon. Theſe two 
laſt mentioned were light veſſels, 
hardly ſuperior in bunden or force: to 
large boats. This little ſquadron 
was victualled for twelve months, 
and had on-board ni men, moſt. 
ly ſadors, together with. a few ad- 
venturers, who followed the fortune 
of. Columbus, and fome gentlemen 
of Ifabella's' cuurt, whom the ap- 
pointed to ac him. The ſum 
employed in fitting out this ſquadron 
did nat exceed: 4ogol. ſterling. 

On-the z& of Auguſt, 1499, being 
Friday,. Columbys fet . — in the 
preſence of a vaſt crowd af ſpectators, 
who offered fervent ſupplications to 
heaven for his ſucceſs, which they 
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but varied towards the weſt. This 
appearance, then one of the myſte- 
ries of nature, though now familiar, 
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95 filled the companions of Columbus 
"oY with terror. They were now in the 
1 midſt af a tracklefs ocean nature 
"8 herſelf ſeemed to be altered, and the 


only guide they had left was about to 
fail them. Columbus, with no leſs 
quickneſs than ingenuity, inveated a 
reaſon for this appearance, Which, 
though it did not ſatisfy hirmſelf, 
ſeemed fo plauſible to them, that it 
diſpelled their fears, and filenced- 
their murmurs. 4 | 
On the evening of the 1 xthof Oct. 
1 Columbus was ſo confident; from va - 
$88 rinus appearances, of being near 
Fe +; land, that he ordered the ſails to be 
8 furled, and the ſhips. to lie to, aud 
= niet watch to be kept lei they ſhould | 


z 
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; rather wiſhed than expected. He be driven on-ſhore in the night. 
* ſteered directly fer the Canary During this interval of ſuſpghce aud 
6 iſlands, and, in the ſhort time run ' expectatian, no man ſhut his eyes; all 
4 thither, found his ſhips crazy and ill kept on deck, gazing -intently to- 
1 appointed, and very unfit ſor ſo lang wards that quarter where they ex- 
"1 and dangerous a navigation as he ha ected to diſcover the lang, which 
A undertaken. After refitting them as had ſo long been the abject of their 
49 well as he could, he left the Cana- wiſhes. A little befare midnight, 
3 ries on the 6th of September; and Columbus, from the foretaſtle, diſ- 
if here properly commenced the voyage covered a li at a diſtance—ang 
. of diſcovery. He held his courſe ſhartly after the joyful ſound of land 
"2 due weſt, and immediately left the land! was heard from the Pinta, 
2 ufual track of navigation, and ſtretch- which always Kept a-head of the other 
4 ed into unknown and. unfrequented . ſhips. At the dawn of day, an iſland 
"8 ſeas. By the 14th of September the was ſeen from every ſhip, at the 
"h fleet was about two hundred leagues diftance of about two leagues north, 
2 weſt of the Canaries, at a greater whoſe verdant aſpect indicated a molt 
Y diſtance from land than any Spaniard delightful country. . The crews of 
6 had been before that time. all the ſhips, with tears of joy and. 
b Columbus early diſcovered, from tranſports of congratulation, unitedly 
. the ſpirit of his followers, that he muſt ſang Te Deam, as a . of Wan 
* prepare to ſtruggle, not only with the giving to Cod. They then, Wit! 
4 unavoidable difficulties. which might - teelings ef felf-condemnation, mingled.. 
* be expected from the nature of his with reverence, threw, themſalves at | 
'Þ undertaking, but with ſuch alſo as the feet of Columbus, begged him o 
7 were likely to ariſe from the igno- forgive their ignorance, inceedulity,, 
"We rance and. timidity of the people and infoleace, which had given him 
88 under his command. All the art and ſo much uaneceſſary  difquiet—c- : 
NF addreſs he was maſter of was hardly knowledged his ſuperiqr abilities, and 
$4 ſufficient to quell the mutinous diſ= promiſed obedience in future. 
1 polition of his ſailors, who grew the At ſun- riſing, the boats were man- 
48 more. turbulent in proportion as their ned and armed, and they rowed ta- 
WM diftance from home increaſed. What wards. the ifland with theis, colours 
1, malt aſtoniſhed Columbus, during the diſplayed, with warlike mudc/ and 
8 voyage, was the variation of the mag- other martial. pomp. As they ap- 
"8 netic needle. He obſerved that it did proached the coat, they ſaw it cover - 
g not point exactly to the polar ſtar, ed with a multitude of people, whom. / 


the novelty of the fpectacle had dran 
together, whoſe attitudes and getiures / 
expreſſed wonder and aſltowftiment at 
the ſtrange objetts betore them. Co- 
lumhus was the firt European, who 

ſet foot in the New World which he 
had diſcayered. He landed in, a cich 
dreſs, and with a naked {word ian his 


ing down, they all leiffed. the 


They then took ſolemn and 
crown ot Caſtile aud Leon. 


graund 
which they had ſo long deſired to (ee. 
They neui erected à crucifiz, and, 
proftrating themſelves he fore is, re- 
turbed thanks to God far conducting 
their voyage to io happy an jiſue. 

formal 
poſſeſſion of the country for the 


The drefs af the Spaniards, their 
beards, their arma, the vaſt machines 


* . 


{ed the 


ocean, 


2 
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ocean, the thundering roar of the 
cannon, accompanied with lightnin 
and ſmoke, filled the natives wit 
ſurpriſe and terror, and they began 
to conſider them as children of the 
ſun, who had deſcended to viſit mor- 
tals here belo “. 
The ' Spaniards were hardly lefs 


amazed in their turn. The produc- 


tions of the iſſand were different 
from any thing they had ſeen in Eu- 
rope. The inhabitants appeared in 
the ſimple innocence of nature, en- 


tirely naked. Their black hair, long 


and uncurled, floated upon their 
ſhoulders, or was bound in treſſes 
round their heads. They had no 


beards, and every part of tlieir bodies 


was perfectly ſmooth. Their com- 
lexion was of a duſky copper co- 


lour; their features ſingular rather 


than diſagreeable, and their aſpect 
ntle and timid. They were ſhy at 
rſt, 5 fear, but ſoon became 
familiar with the Spaniards, and with 
tranſports of joy received from thein 
various kinds of trinkets, in return 


for which they gave proviſions, and 


ſome cotton-yarn, the only commo- 
dity of value they could produce. 
Thus in the firſt interview between 
the inhabitants of the Old and New” 
Worlds, every thing was conducted 
amicably, and to their mutual ſa- 
tisfaction. VALE. £ | 
The iſland on which Columbus firſt : 
landed he called San Salvador. It is 
one of that large cluſter of iſlands 
known by the name of the Lucaya or 
Bähama iſlands, and is above three 
thouſand miles weſt of the Canaries. 
He afterwards' fouched at ſeveral 


iſlands of the ſame chifter, inquiring 


every where for gold, which he 
thought was the only object of com 
merce worth his attention, In ſteer- 
ing ſouthward, he diſcovered the 
iſtands -.of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, 
abounding. in all” the neceſſäries of 
life, and inhabited by a humane and 
hoſpitable people 
On his return to Spain he was over- 
taken by ſtorm, which had nearly 
proved fatal to his ſhips and their 
crews. Ata criſis when all was given 
up for loſt, Columbus had preſence 
of mind. enough to retire into his 
cabin, and to write upon parchffienta- 


* 


Columbus 
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ſhort account of his voyage. This 
he — #06 in an oiled cloth, which 
he incloſed in a cake of wax, put it 
into a tight caſk, and threw it into 
the ſea, in hopes that ſome fortunate 
accident might preſerve a depoſit of 


ſo much AA. to the world. ©... 


He arrived at Palos in Spain, whence - 


he had failed the year before, on the 
"15th of March 1493. 


He was wel- 
comed with all the acclamations which 
the populace are ever ready to beſtow 
on great and glorious characters; and 
the court received him with marks of 
the greateſt reſpect. | 


In September, of this year, (1493) | 


voyage to America; during the per- 


formance of which, he diſcovered 
the iſlands of Dominica, Mariegalante, 


Guadaloupe, Montſerrat, Antigua, 
Porto Rico, and Jamaica; and re- 
turned to Spain in 1496. | 
In 1498, he failed a third time for 
America; and on the 1ſt of Auguft 
diſcovered the continent, at the 
mouth of the river Oronoke. He 
then coaſted along weſtward, makin 
other diſcoveries, for two hundre 
leagues to Cape Vela, from which he 
croſſed over to Hiſpaniola, where he 
was ſeized by a new Spaniſh gover- 
nor, and ſent home in chains. . 
In 1502 Columbus made his fourth, 


and laſt, voyage to Hiſpamola 


thence he went over to the continent 


' —diſcovered the bay of Honduras 


thence ſailed. along the main ſhore 
eaſterly two hundred leagues, to 
Cape Gracias a Dios, Verague, Porto 
Bello, and the Gulf of | Darien, 
ſearching, in vain, for a paſſage to 
the Eaſt Indies. During this voyage, 


he was ſhipwrecked on the iſland of 


Jamaica, where he ſuffered almoſt in- 


conceivably from the cruelty of the 


inhabitants, the mutiny of his men, | 


and eſpecially from the infamous 


conduct of the governor of Hiſpa- 


niola. He returned to Spain in 
1504. On his arrival he received the 


fatal news of the death of his patro- 
neſs, Queen Iſabella. a." 
The jealous and avaricious Spa- 


thoſe golden advantages from th 

new diſcoveries which they had 

promiſed; and loſt to the feelings of 
OI | . 


niards, not immediately Pre pity 
le 
ad 


tled upon his ſecond” ,-; 


9 


* 


His active and uſeful life at Valadolid, 


* 
- 


_- 


with the 


» 59th year of his age. 
-.* £compoſure of mind ſuited to the 
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Humanity. and gratitude,  ſaffered 


their eſteem and admiration of Co- 
lumbus to degenerate into ignoble 


en vy. * 


he latter part of his life was made 
wretched by the cruel perſecutions 
of his enemies. 


Queen 1ſabella, his 
friend and patroneſs, was no longer 
alive to afford him relief. He ſought 
redreſs from Ferdinand, but in vain. 
Diſguſted with the ingratitude of a 
monarch whom he had ſerved with 
ſo much fidelity and ſucceſs, ex- 
hauſted with hardſhips, and broken 
infirmities which theſe 
brought upon him, Columbus ended 


on the 2oth of May, 1506, in the 
He died with a 


magnanimity. which diſtinguiſhed his 


Character, and with lentiments of 


piety becoming that ſupreme reſpect 
tor religion which he manifeſted in 
every occurrence of his life. He 


was grave though courteous in his 


deportment, circumſpect in his words 


with admiration. 


and actions, irreproachable in his 
morals, and exemplary in all the 
duties of his religion. 


Among other adventurers to the 
New World, in purſuit of gold, was 


.Americus Veſpucius, a Florentine 


gentleman, whom Ferdinand had ap- 
pointed to draw ſea-charts, and to 
whom he had given the title of chief 
pilot. This man accompanied Ojeda, 


-an enterpriſing Spaniſh adventurer, 


to America; and having with much 


art, and ſome degree of elegance, 


drawn up an amuling hiſtory of his 
voyage, he publiſhed it to the world. 


It circulated rapidly, and was read 
In his narrative, 


7 
he had inſinuated that the glory of 
having tirſt diſcovered the New World 
belonged to him. This was in part 
believed, and the country began to 
be called after the name of its ſup- 
poſed firſt diſcoverer. The unac- 
countable caprice of mankind has 

rpetuated the error; ſo that now, 

y the univerſal conſent of all na- 
tions, this new quarter of the globe 
is, after him, called America. The 
bold pretenſions of a fortunate im- 
poſtor have thus robbed the diſco. 
verer of the New World of adiſtine- 
tion which belonged to him. The 
name of Americus has ſupplanted 
that of Columbus, and . are 
left to regret an act of injuſtice, 
which, having been ſanctioned by 
time, they can never redreſs. 5 

Next to Spain, the moſt conſidet- 
able proprietor of America was Great 
Britain, who derived her claim to 


North America from the firſt diſco- 


very of that continent by Sebaſtian 
Cabot, in the name of Henry VII. 


anno 1497, about fix years after the 


diſcovery of South America by Co- 
lumbus in the name of the King of 
Spain. This country was in general 
called Newfoundland; a nanie which 
is now appropriated ſolely to an iflagd 
upon its coalt.. It was a long time 
before we made an attempt to ſettle 
in this country. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
an uncommon genius and a brave 
commander, ſhewed the way, by 
planting a colony in the ſouthern 
part, which he called Virginia, in 

onour of his miſtreſs Queen Eliza- 
beth ; and firſt laid the foundation of 
that vaſt empire, which Great Britain 
ſo long poſſeſſed in America, 

{ To be continued. ) 


DESCRIPTION or rA DOMINIONS or Tat HOUSE or BRUNSWICK. 


18 duchy of Brunſwick is one 
| of the German States, bounded 
on the north by the duchy of Lunen- 
burg; on the weſt, by the circle of 
Weltphalia, from which it is ſeparated 
by the river Weler; on the ſouth by 
Heſſe, and the little territory of 
Piechfield ; and on the eaſt by Thu- 
ringia, with the principalities of An- 


Balt and Halberſtadt, and the duchy 


benhagen, and Calenberg, 


other two belong to the 


of Magdeburg. The rivers are, the 
Weſer, the Ocker, and the Lyne; 
and it is fertile both in corn and 
paſtures. It is divided into three 
eee Wolfenbuttle, Gru- 

which 
alſo comprehends the duchy of Got- 
tingen. The principality of Wolten- 
buttle has its own dukes; but the 
Elector of 
Hanover. 
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Hanover. The territories of the 
houſe of Brunfwick are more ex- 
tenfive ; the principal of which ate 
the duchies of Bruntwick and Lunen- 
burg, with the country of Danne- 
durg, which is annexed thereto. The 
reſt are Blankenburg, Dieport, and 
Hoye, beſules two or three ſmaller 
_—_— | 
The city of Brunſwick, which is 
the capital of the duchy, is com- 
oſed of five towns, viz. the Old 
own, the New Town, the Hagen or 
Burg, the Old Wieck, and the Sack, 
which makes it a large place, but 
the houſes are almoſt all built of wood. 
There are ſeveral churches, one of 
which is an ancient Gothic building, 
but the appearance of its antiquity is 
almoſt abſorbed by the repairs it has 
undergone. Brunſwick is a.fortified 
place, and would require a numerous 
army to beſiege, and not a few men 
to defend, it. Itis of a ſquare form, 
divided in the middle by the river 
Ocker. It is about two miles in cir- 
cumference, and is ſtrongly fortified. 
On the ramparts is a mortar-piece of 
braſs, ten fe fix inches long, and 
nine feet to inches in circumference, 
weighing eighteen hundred quintals, 
and has ninety-three quintals of iron 
in its carriages. It will carry a ball 
ot feven hundred and thirty pounds 
weight to the diſtance of thirty-three 
thouſand paces, and throw a bomb 
of a thouſand weight; but it requires 
fifty-two pounds of powder for a 
charge. This city is the reſidence of 
the prince whom we ſtyle the Duke of 
Brunfwick-Wolfenbuttle, father of. 
the newly-married and moſt amiable 
conſort of his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales. The inhabitants 
of the city and parts adjacent carry 
an a conſiderable trade with Bohemia. 
Brunſwick- mum is well known in 
England; a ſmall ſort of which is 
the common drink of the inhabitants 
of the city. The religion here, as 
well as in Hanover, 1s the Lutheran, 
and they obſerve it very ſtrictly. The 
pealants are ſober and laborious, but 
clowniſh and heavy; however, as 
they are robuſt and ſtrong, they 
make good ſoldiers. The Klector of 
Hanover is ſtyled Duke of Brunt- 
wick, though he has no property in, 
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nor dominion over, this city, which 
belongs to the Duke of Brunſwick - 
Wolfenbuttle above-mentioned. The 
number of inhabitants is about 
twenty. four thouſand ; and the whole 


income of the duke is eſtimated at 


130,000), The academy of Brunſ- 
wick, Dr. Moore informs us, has 
been new-modelled, and the plan of 
education improved, by the attention, 
and under the patronage, of the here- 
ditary prince. Students now reſort 
to this academy from many parts of 
Germany; and there are generally 
ſome young gentlemen from Britain 
who are ſent to be educated here, 
Such of them as are intended for a 
military life, will not find ſo many 
advantages united at any other place 
on the continent as at the academy of 
Brunſwick. They will here be under 
the protection of a family partial to 
the Britiſh nation: — every branch of 
ſcience is taught by maſters of known 
abilities ;—the young ſtudents will 
ſee garriſon-duty regularly perform- 
ed, and may by the intereſt of the 
prince obtain liberty to attend the re- 
views of the Pruſſian troops at Mag- 
deburg and Berlin. They will have 
few temptations to expence, in a town 
where they can ſee no examples of 
extravagance ;—have few opportuni- 
ties of diſſipation, and none of groſs 
debauchery. | 

The fortifications of Brunſwick 
were of greatutility in a former war 
with France, and on one occaſion 
they ſaved the town from being pil- 
laged, and afforded Prince Frederic, 
then in the Prufſian ſervice, an op- 
portunity of performing an action, 


which it is imagined gave him more 


joy than twenty victories. This hap- 
pened in the year 1961, ſoon after 
the battle of Kirch Denkern, when 
Duke Ferdinand protected Hanover, 
not by conducting his army into that 
country, and defending it directly, 
as the enemy ſeemed to expect, and 
probably wiſhed; but by diverſion, 
attacking with ſtrong detachments, 
commanded by the hereditary prince, 
their magazines in Heſſe, and thus 
drawing their attention from Han- 
over to that quarter. 
duke lay encamped at Willhemſthall, 
watching the motions of Broglio's 

army, 


While the 


. 
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ſiege. 
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army, the marechal being greatly ſu- 
perior in numbers, ſent a body of 
twenty thouſand men, under Prince 
Xavier of Saxony, Who took poſſeſ- 
fion of Woltenbuttle, and ſoon after 
inveſted Brunſwick. Prince Ferdi- 
nand, anxious to ſave his native City, 
ventured to detach five thouſand of 
his army, ſmall as it was, under his 
nephew Frederic, aſſiſted by General 
Luckener, with orders to harraſs the 
enemy, and endeavour to raiſe the 
The young prince, while on 
his march, ſent a ſoldier with a letter 
to the governor, which was wrapped 
round a bullet, and which the ſoldier 
was to ſwallow in caſe of his being 
taken by the enemy.—He had the 
good fortune to get ſafe into the 
town. Theletter appriſed the com- 
mander of the garriſon of the prince's 
approach, and particulariſed the 
night and hour when he expected to 
be at a certain place near the town, 
requiring him to favour his entrance. 

In the middle of the night ap- 
pointed, the prince fell ſuddenly on 
the enemy's cavalry, who,unſuſpicious 
of his approach, were encamped 
careleſsly within a mile of the town. 
They were immediately diſperſed, 
and ſpread ſuch an alarm among the 
infantry, that they alſo retreated with 
conſiderable loſs. Early in the morn- 
ing the young prince entered Brunſ— 
wick, amidſt the acclamations of his 
fellow-citizens, whom he had re- 
lieved from the horrors of a ſiege. 
The hereditary prince, having de-, 
ſtroyed the French magazines in 
Heſſe, had been recalled by his uncle, 
and ordered to attempt the relief of 
Brunſwick. While he was advancing 
with all poſſible ſpeed, and had got 
within a few leagues of the town, he 
received the news of the ſiege being 


raiſed, On his arrival at his father's / 


palace, he found his brother Frede- 
ric at table, politely entertaining the 
French officers, who had been taken 
priſoners the preceding night. | 
Lunenburg or Brunſwick-Lunen- 
burg-Zetl, is alſo a principality of 
Germany, bounded to the ſouth by 
that of Calenberg, the dioceſe of 
Hildeſheim, and the duchy of Brunſ- 
wick ; to the north, by the duchy of 
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Lauenburg and the Elbe, by the 21 
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of which it is ſeparated from the 
territory of the imperial city of 
Hamburg; to the eaſt, by the duchy 
of Brunſwick, the Alte Mark, and 
the duchy of Mecklenburg; and to 
the weſt, by the duchies of Bremen 
and Verden, the county of Hoya, 
and the principality of Calenberg. 
The ſoil, except along the Elbe, Aller, 
and Jetz, is either ſand, heath, or 
moors. In the more fruitful parts of 
it are produced wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, peaſe, buck-wheat, flax, hemp, 
hops, pulſe, oak, beech, firs, pines, 
birch, and alder, together with black 
cattleand horſes. The heaths abound 
with bees and honey, and a ſmall 
kind of ſheep whoſe wool is long and 
coarſe, Lunenburg is well furniſhed 
with falt-ſprings and limeſtone, and 
the foreſt of Gorde with veniſon. 
The rivers Elbe, Ilmenau, and Aller, 
are navigable; and conſequently very 
advantageous to the country, inde- 
pendent of the fiſh which they yield. 
The general diets of this principality 
are convened by the ſovereign twice 
a years and held at Zell. They conſiſt 
of the deputies of thg, nobility and 
the towns of Lunenburg, Uelzen, and 
Zell, wha have the nomination of the 
members of the high colleges, and 
other officers, jointly with the ſove- 
reign. There are near two hundred 
Lutheran churches in the country, 
under two general and fifteen ſubor- 
dinate ſuperintendants, ſeveral gram- 
mar-ſchools, two Calviniſt churches 
at Zell; and an academy of exerciſes 
at Lunenburg. The manufactureg 
are chiefly linen- cloth, cottons, rib- 
bons, ſtockings, hats, ſtarch, bleach- 
ed wax, refined ſugar, gold and ſilver - 
wires, all kinds of wovden-wares, 
barges, boats, and ſhips. The ex- 
ports of theſe to Hamburg, Lubec, 
and Altena, are conſiderable. Th 

neighbourhood of thefe cities, wit 

the facility of conveying goods an 

merchandize to them and other place 

either by land or water, is very ad- 
vantageous to this country, and con- 
tributes greatly to its ſubſiſtence. Og 
account of this principality, the King 
of Great Britain has a ſeat and voice- 


both in the college of the princes of 


the empire and of the circle of Lower 
Saxony. Its quota in the Matyiculs 
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is twenty horſes and one hundred and 


twenty foot, or ſeven hundred and 


twenty florins in lieu of them. The 
revenues of the principality ariſe 
chiefly from the demeſnes, tolls on 
the Elbe, contributions, duties on 
cattle, beer, wine, brandy, and other 
commodities, which all together muſt 


be very conſiderable, ſome bailiwics 


alone yielding upwards of 20,000 rix- 
dollars. 

Lunenburg, the capital of this 
principality, 15 a pretty large town, 
ſituate on the river Elmen, or the II- 
menau, which 1s navigable from the 
town to the Elbe, at the diſtance of 
thirteen miles. It is twenty-ſeven 


miles from Hamburg, forty-three 


from Zell, ſixty-five from Brunſ- 
wick, ſeventy-ſix from Bremen, ſixty- 
eight from Hanover ; and ſtands in 
E. long. 10. 40. N. lat. 53. 28. Its 
inhabitants are reckoned at between 
eight thouſand and nine thouſand. 
Formerly this town was one of the 
Hanſe, and an imperial city. Some 
derive its name from Lina, the ancient 
name of the Ilmenau; others from 
Luna, the moon, an image of which 
is ſaid to have been worſhipped by 
the inhabitants in the times of Pagan- 
iſm. Here were anciently ſeveral con- 
vents, viz. one of Minims, another 
of Premonſtratenſians, another of 
Benedictines, and a fourth of Mino- 
rites. Out of the revenues of the 
Benedictine monaſtery was founded 
an academy for the martial exerciſes, 
where young gentlemen of the princi- 
pality of Lunenburg are maintained 
gratis, and taught French, fencing, 
riding, and dancing ; but foreigners 
are educated at a certain fixed price. 
A Latin ſchool was alſo founded, 
conſiſting of four claſſes, and well 
endowed out of theſe revenues. 'The 
ſuperintendency and- management of 
theſe, and the eſtates appropriated to 
their maintenance, belong to the 
landſchaft director, and the auſreiter, 
who are both choſen from among the 
Lunenburg nobility. The firſt came 
in place of the Popiſh abbot, and as 
ſuch is head of the ſtates of the princi- 
pality, and preſident of the provin- 
cial college. He has the title of ex- 
cellency; and in public inftruments 


ſtyles himſelf, by the 
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landſchaft director, and lord of the 
manſion of St. Michael in Lunenburg. 
The chief public edifices are three 


pariſh-churches, the ducal-palace, 


three hoſpitals, the town-houle, the 
ſalt- magazine, the anatomical thea-. 
tre, the academy; the conventual- 
church of St. Michael, in which lie 
interred the ancient dukes; and in 
which 1s the famous table eight feet 
long, and four wide, plated over with 
chaſed gold, with a rim embelliſhed 
with precious ſtones, of an immenſe 
value, which was taken from the 
Saracens by the emperor Otho, and 
preſented to this church; but in 


1698, a gang of thieves ſtripped it of 


two hundred rubies and emeralds, 
together with a large diamond, and 
moſt of the gold, ſo that at preſent 
but a ſmall part of it remains. Here 
are {ome very rich ſalt-ſprings. For- 
merly, when there was a greater de- 
mand for the ſalt, upwards of 120,009 
tons have been annually boiled here, 
and ſold off: but, ſince the commence- 
ment of the preſent century, the ſalt- 
trade hath declined greatly. A fifth 
of the ſalt made here belongs to the 
King of Great Britain, but is farmed 
out. It is ſaid to excel all other falt 
made in Germany. This town is 
well fortified ; and has a garriſon, 
which is lodged in barracks. In the 
neighbourhood is a good limeſtone 
quarry ; and along the Ilmenau are 
ware-houſes, in which are lodged 
goods brought from all parts of Ger- 
many, to be forwarded by the Ilmenau 
to Hamburg, or by the Aſche to 
Lubec, from whence other goods are 
brought back the ſame way. The 
town itſelf drives a conſideèrable traf- 
fic in wax, honey, wool, flax, linen, 
ſalt, lime, and beer. 

Hanover is one of the ſtates of 
Germany, of which the King of 
Great Britain is elector, and is very 
conſiderable for the extent of its ter- 
ritories, which at preſent arc, the 
duchy of Calenberg, in which are the 
cities of Hanover, Calenberg, Hame- 


len, Neuſtadt, Gottingen, &c. the 


duchy of Grubenhagen, the county 
of Diepholt, the county of Iloga, in 
the bithopric ot Hildeſheim ; the 


bailiages 
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bailiages of Coldingen, Luther, Ba- 
denburg, and Weſterſhoven, with 


the right of protection of the city of 


Hildeſheim ; and the country of Dan- 
neberg, ceded by the Dukes of Wol- 
fenbuttle to the Dukes of Lunenburg, 
as an equivalent for their pretenſions 
on the city of Brunſwick. The 
eleQor poſſeſſes likewiſe the country 
of Delmenhorſt, and the duchies of 
Bremen and Verden, ſold by the 
King of Denmark in 1715: the right 


of poſſeſſing alternately the biſhopric 


of Oſnaburg belongs ſolely to the 


electoral branch; but, if it ſhall hap- 


pen to fail, the dukes of Wolfenbut- 
tle are to enjoy the ſame right. This 
electorate has no navy, but a conſi- 
derable marine on the great rivers 


Elbe and Weſer. 


The ſovereign power is adminiſtered 
by the lords of the regency appointed 
by the King of Great Britain, elector. 
Throughout all the provinces they 
poſſeſs a conſiderable ſhare of free- 
dom, the people being repreſented in 
the aſſemblies of the ſtates. No go- 


vernment can be more mild; and an 


air of content is ſpread over all the 
inhabitants. The Conſeil Intime, the 
high court of juſtice, and the regen- 
cy, are the principal courts of juſtice ; 
beſides which, every province has its 
municipal adminiſtration with the in- 
ferior diviſions into bailiwics, &c. 
The police is excellent, and juſtice 
fairly adminiſtered. The elector en- 
Joys the right de non appellando in all 
criminal affairs, but in civil proceſſes 
only as far as 2000 florins. _ 
 Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion; but all others enjoy, a perfect 
toleration, and are publicly exerciſed. 
Difference in religious ſentimentshere 
gives no interruption to that harmony 


which ſhould ſubſiſt among fellow 


citizens. There are ſeven hundred 
and fifty Lutheran pariſhes, fourteen 
reformed communities, a Romith col- 


lege, a convent, and ſome catholic” 
churches, 
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Literature is in a very advanced 
ſtate throughout theſe dominions. 
The univerſity of Gottingen is de- 
ſervedly celebrated; and contains 
about eight hundred ſtudents of dif- 
ferent nations, and ſixty profeſſors. 
There are beſides ſeveral colleges, 


and a number of well eſtabliſhed 


ſchools, throughout the electorate. 
In general, education is much at- 
tended to. | 
Although there are various tracts 
of heath and marſhy ground, the 
ſoil in- general produces abundance of 
corn, fruits, hemp, flax, tobacco, 
madder, and ſome wine. There are 
ſeveral large ſalt-works. A good 
deal of cattle are reared, and a great 
number of excellent horſes, Moſt 
metals and minerals are found here. 


The foreſts furniſh ſufficient timber, 


and large quantities of pitch and tar. 
— The natural ee of the 
electorate furniſh ample materials for 
commerce, ſo as to prevent the 
balance being againſt them, although 
their manufactures are not ſufficient 
for conſumption. Cattle, horſes, 
ſalt, wrought-iron, and fuel, are the 
principal articles of export. Bremen 
1s one of the greateſt commercial 
towns in Germany. 

The city of Hanover, which is 
the capital of the above eleCtorate, is 
agreeably ſituated in a ſandy plain on 
the river Leyne, in E. long. 10. 5. 
N. tat. 22. 5. It is a large well-built 
town, and pretty well fortified. It 
has ſuffered greatly by the French, 


who got poſleflion of it in 1757, but 


were ſoon after driven- out. It 1s 
noted for a particular kind of beer, 
reckoned excellent in theſe parts. 
This city was the. reſidence of the 
elector before he aſcended the throne 
of Great Britain. The palace makes 
no great ſhow outwardly, but within' 
it is richly furniſhed. The regency 
of the country is adminiſtered in the 
ſame manner as if the ſovereign was 


preſent. 


*. 
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NEED not tell you, that the cam- 

L paign of 1757 was not very glo- 
rious to the Britiſh arms. The firſt 
conſiderable action in which 1 par- 


8 battle of Heſtenbeck, again 


took, was very inauſpicious. IT car-- 
ried a pair of colours under the Duke 
of Cumberland, wheir he loſt the 
the 
Marſhal 
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Marſhal d' Etrees. Little anxious 
about my life, and diſdaining to fly, I 
N round in the midſt of a 
cloſe body of Hanoverians, who 
made a deſperate ſtand in defence of 
my colours. The blood I loſt from a 
wound I received in my thigh, made 
me tumble upon the bodies of thoſe 
brave men who had fallen by my 
ſide ; and even in this condition, 
when death ſeemed inevitable, my 
2 ran back to that ominous inci- 

nt of my playful years, when, 
holding faſt my mock banner to my 
little boſom, I fell breathleſs at the 
back of my father's garden. A 
wound which I now received on the 
back of my head, with the ſtroke of 


a ſabre, rendered me perfectly inſen- 


ſible to all the horrors which paſled 
around me; and, when I recovered 


my faculties, I perceived that night 


was faſt coming on ; that the engage- 
ment was over; and that I had been 
left for dead on the field, amidſt a 
heap of bodies, which formed a kind 
of rampart around me. My hat had 
ſo far defended me, that the blow on 
my head had only occaſioned a large 
contuſion, and a conſiderable hzmorr- 
hage, which, added to the loſs of 
blood from my other wound, made 


it difficult for me to raiſe myſelf. 


By exerting the very utmoſt of my 


little ſtrength, I crept along to the 


diſtance of about a mile from the 
place where I had lain, when 1 

ard, amidſt the gloomy filence of 
the night, the ſound of a horſe's 
hoofs behind me. I had forgotten 
the plume in my hat, which was con- 
ſpicuous enough to diſcover me at a 
conſiderable diſtance; and the horſe- 
man, directed, I ſuppoſe, by this 
mark, came up with me, in a few ſe- 

nds, on the gallop. He had a 


drawn ſabre in his hand, from which 


I patiently expected my death, as 1 


leaned againſt the trunk of a miſerable 
pollard, in the midſt. of, the heath. 


e accoſted me in erman; but, 


upon my anſwering in Engliſh, he' 


told me, in my own languz: 


We b > that 
Ee Was Aa 


Hanoverian captain, who 


had been compelled to fly' with his 
troop, after receiving a wound from 
Au e 1 in the ſhoulder. He. 


vited me to accompany him to a 


1 . 
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light, which he diſtinguiſhed at about 
a mile's diſtance. I aſſured him, 
nowever, that I was unable to pro- 
ceed any further, and, wiſhing he 
men repoſe that night in a late. 
aſylum, delired to be left where I 
was to finiſh my exiſtence. This. 


humane perſon, however, perſuaded , 


me, after many intreaties, to ſufter. 


myſelf to be raiſed on his horſe, , 


which carried us to the houſe where 
the light had been perceived. 
As ſoon as 


bed. It was morning before I came 
to the poſſeſlion of my faculties, when 
I ſaw my companion and preſerver 
fitting by my bed- ſide, and expreſſing 
in his looks the tendereſt concern for 
my ſituation. My wounds had been 
drefled, and I was every way ſo reco- 
vered as to be able to converſe with 
him, which as ſoon as he perceived, 


he took me by the hand, and addreſ{- 


ed me thus :—* Let it ſupport you, 
my dear ſir, to be aſſured that you 
are here under the kindeſt and moſt 
hoſpitable roof that the ſun ſhines 
upon; and the people to whom we 
are indebted for ſuch a ſeaſonable re- 
lief, are ſome of the beſt, if not the 
wealthieſt, on earth. But if you, 
ſir, have. reaſon to rejoice, how ſu- 
premely happy ought I to conſider 
myſelf, not becauſe my life has been 
9 for that is of no high price, 
ut becauſe, in this place, I have re- 
covered that for which I moſt ſhould 
wiſh to live—the beſt and moſt af- 
fectionate of wives. My poor Ma- 
tilda would follow me yeſterday to 
the camp, in ſpite of my perſuaſions: 
L ſhould fain have lodged her in the 
garriſon at Hamelen ; but a ſome- 
thing which ſhe had dreamed a week 
before had made ſuch a gloomy im- 
preſſion on her ſpirits, that ſhe would 
not part from me till we took the field 
a ain the enemy, Having heard 
that 


cottage, wiped is always open to mis- 
fortune, determined to ſearch the 
field över as ſoon as it was light, for 
the body of her huſband, to wath its 
wounds with her tears, and perhaps 


to lay down her life: by iis ide, You, 
1 4 may. 


was taken off the 
horſe, I became inſenſible, through, 
weakneſs, and was carried fainting to 


was among the ſlain, ſhe be- 
took herſelf laſt night to this little _ 


4 
* Na 2 * 
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may imagine, ſir, what a delicious 
interview we have had, and how we 
haye wept for joy in each other's 
arms.“ As he ſpoke thus, the door 
opened, and the lady in queſtion en- 
tered the apartment with ſomething 
which ſhe ſaid was for my breakfaſt. 
What blood was in my body, at this 
moment ruſhed into my cheeks. Alas! 
ſir,” ſaid ſhe, obſerving my embarraſl- 
ment, be not confuſed at ſcęeing me 
thus employed; I am never happier 
than, when I am adminiſtering to a 
ſick ſoldier; it has been my occupation 
for years. I have been my poor 
huſband's ſurgeon and nurſe through 
ſeven campaigns; and God knows 
with what heartfelt joy I have many 
times torn my clothes to bind up the 
wounds of a brave gentleman in the 
field of battle.” 

As ſhe ſpoke thus, I raiſed my 


head, to contemplate this uncommon 
Her form I could not judge 


perſon. 
of; for ſhe had on a kind of military 
coat, buckled round her waiſt with a 
ſoldier's belt; but her face wore 


every mark of an extraordinary cha- 


racter: alas! it ſtill lives, and 
breathes, and ſpeaks, in my imagi— 
nation. 

Every feature in the face I was now 
contemplating, was bold, and would 
have been maſculine, were it not for 
a. certain dimpled expreſſion about 
the mouth, which ſent forth innu— 
merable graces over the whole coun- 
tenance. She was a .native of a 
Daniſh iſland in the Weſt Indies; in- 
deed, nothing could be leſs German 
than the caſt of her features : her 
hair was'nearly black, but hung upon 
one of the whiteſt necks in the world 
in gloſſy ringlets; and her long 
ſweeping laſhes ſhaded a pair of large 


luſtrous eyes, the whites of which, 


though ſparkling like cryſtal, were 
ſtreaked with two or three bloodſhot 
veins, in which there was ſuch a 
dance of the ſpirits, as brought her 


whole ſoul into her countenance : her 


noſe was very large and aquiline ; 
her complexion a clear brown ; the 
form of her face oval; and her fore- 
head divided into compartments, by 
a-large blue vein, which ſeemed to 
ſwell with the workings of the brain, 
and which gave ſuch an intenſeneſs to 
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her looks, as doubled the force of 
her meaning, and drew homage from 
every beholder. Her huſband was a 
young man, every way worthy of 
her, and the trueſt ſoldier Jever be- 
held. His looks were full of ſpirit, 
tempered with an extraordinary gra- 
vity; his deportment ſolemn and 
taciturn ; his make uncommonly ro- 
buſt ; his tace not handſome, but dig- 
nified and benevolent : he had little 
hair on his head, but profuſion of at 
in his whiſkers, under which, how- 
ever, his mouth was well ſhaped and 
expreſſive, and his teeth delicately 
white. When on horſeback and 
equipped for the field, he was the moſt 
martial figure in the whole army. 
His element was the camp; and he 
always ſeemed moſt poſſeſſed and cola 
lected in the moment of greateſt pe- 
ril. A thouſand times have I ſeen 
him weep at the commoneſt tales of 
diltreſs, and at ſuch as the chances of 
battle were continually preſenting 
before his eyes; and then ina minute 
after ruſh like a lion into the thick of 
the fight, whence he would often re- 
turn with the enemy's colours in his 
hands. ; 

We remained about a month under 
this kind roof; in the mean time T 
was perfectly cured of my wounds. 
One day, as we walked round the 
territory of our poor hoſt, my com- 
panion and preſerver thus addreſſed 
me: “ I am happy beyond meaſure, 
Eugenio, that our care has been fo 
completely rewarded by the reſtora- 
tion of your health. You have 
doubtleſs ſeen enough of military 
lite, to be heartily weary of ſuch a 
courſe of danger and hardſhip. You 
have too, molt certainly, dear friends, 
who wiſh for your return ; and you 
have abilities to ſhare in a more peace- 
ful profeſſion. 1 am a ſoldier, and 
nothing elſe: my home is the camp; 
and my wife, who is my only friend, 
attends me wherever I go. It is my 
determination to follow the army of 
the magnanimous King of Pruſſia, 
whole virtue I venerate, and who 
will reward my exertions in his ſer- 
vice. My wife and mylelt always 
carry our fortune about with us. We 
have enough to enable you. to travel 


homewards with comfort, and to re: 
ward 
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ward this poor cottager for his kind 
reception of us beſides.“ This was 
the firſt ſenſation, reſembling joy, 
which I felt for a length of time. My 
colour however roſe in my face, to 
think that ſo noble a friend ſhould 
imagine me capable of deſerting him. 
I ſtrained him to my boſom with ſin- 
cere delight, and afſured him that 
nothing ſhould induce me to leave 
him, while I thought my company 
would give him pleaſure, or render 
him ſervice. It was determined, 
then, between us, to ſet out in a 
fortnight for the Pruſſian army, In 
the mean time Matilda's health de- 
clined, and a cold which ſhe had 
caught in the offices of humanity had 
fixed upon her lungs. It was with 
the greateſt difficulty we perſuaded 
her to remain where ſhe was, till the 
concluſion of the next campaign. My 
friend left the greateſt part of the lit- 
tle money he polleſſed, between Ma- 
tilda, and the poor cottager and his 
wife ; and, on the 15th of October, 
we bent our courſe towards the place 
where the Pruſſian troops, under the 
command of their illuſtrious monarch, 
lay encamped, diſguiſed in the habits. 
of peaſants. 

The valour of my friend was fuf- 
ficiently known to procure him a wel- 
come reception ; and we were both 
in time to participate in the victory 
of Roſbach, which happened on the 
5th of November following. It is 
unneceflary to relate the particulars 
of this battle : it is enough to ſay, 
that my companion and myſelf, the 


one puſhed on by his mettle and cou- + 


rage, the other urgedby deſperation, 
drew the attention of the ſovereign 
and his whole army upon us, in the 


conduct of that memorable day. We 


followed the fortunes of this gallant 
prince, through a courſe of ſplendid 


. victories, till, at the ſiege of Olmutz, 


a fatal ſtop was put to our career. 
We were taking too cloſe a view of 
the enemy's works, when my friend 
received a mortal wound, and fell by 
my fide. What my feelings were at 
ſuch a criſis 1 ſhall leave you to 


imagine. He had applied his hand- 


kerchief to the wound; and, as 1 
knelt down to receive his laſt breath, 


he laid upon me with a voice ſcarcely. 


MAGAZINE, 


audible this melancholy command : 
—* Take from my boſom my hand- 
kerchief ſteeped in my blood; carry 


it to my wife—it is the token agreed 


upon between us; and, when ſhe ſees 
that, ſhe Will know I am dead, and, 
what 1s more, that I died an honour- 
able death.—It will moreover ſave 
you, my dear friend, a painful recital. 
You will find my pocket-book about 
me: carry it likewiſe to her—and 
take care of that excellent woman.” 
With that he claſped my hand, and 
died without agony or diſtortion. 

will hurry over the ſucceeding 
events as briefly as poſlible ; it will 
be to ſpare both you and myſelf. The 
body of my friend was bathed with 
unſuborned tears. Not a brother 
officer that approached it, but beſtow- 


ed upon it this teſtimony of his ſor- 


row ; and the monarch himſelt was 
melted at the fatal intelligence. I 
ſtayed only to ſee him put into his 
grave with ſuch military pompas be- 
came a brave ſoldier, and ſuch ho- 
nourable grief as belongs to a vir- 
tuous man; and, having obtained 
permiſſion of my general, ſet out on 
my melancholy errand with the fatal 
gift in my boſom. It may be as well 
to mention, that, before I quitted the 
army of his Pruſſian majeſty, I was 
complimented with the order of 


merit, and a preſent of three hun- 


dred ducats. No event that 1s worth 
a relation happened to me during my 
journey. 


I paſted over the ſcene of my firſt 
campaign near Heſtenbeck, till I 
came to the miſerable pollard on the 
heath where I firft met my poor com- 


panion and preſerver. Here a crowd 


of wretched ideas ruſhed into my 


mind. The wind ſeemed to ſich as 


it paſſed me, the night was dreary 


and ſtarleſs, and every thing was juſt 
in the ſame order as when I leaned 
againft this ſelf-ſame tree, fainting 


with my wounds, and diſpoſing my- 


ſelf for death. Again I ſeemed to 
hear the ſound of horſes hooks ; 
again to fee the lifted ſabre : again 1 
thought I heard, in the hollow breezes 


as they paſſed me, the comforting - 
voice of my departed friend: till at 


length my fancy was ſo worked upon 


by my feelings, that I thought ſeveral - 
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times I ſaw his ſpigit move before 
me. I raiſed my eyes and beheld the 
ſame light gleaming from the cottage 
where the poor Matilda was left. My 
legs ſcarcely ſupported me till 1 


reached the door. 


How ſhall 1 deſcribe @he ſcene 
which ſucceeded! The ftewelt words 
will do it beſt. Matilda lay on her 
poor matreſs, the prey of that diſor- 
der which had ſeized her the week 
before our departure. She could 
hardly raiſe her languid head ; but, 
when the did, it was to recognize me, 
with a look ſo piercingly tender, that 
I thought 1 muſt have died ere 1 
could expoſe the fatal token. As J 
fell on my knees, to bathe her hand 
with my tears, the bloody handker- 


Tat- AHA LIF 
ARO ON al Raſheed, Khalif of 
Bagdat, accompanied by Giafar, 

his favourite vizir, frequently walked 

through the ſtreets and ſuburbs of the 
city by night in diſguiſe. Thus he 
became acquainted with, and was 
able to correct, various irregularities, 

which would have eſcaped the vi— 

ilance of his interior officers of 

Juſtice. 

One evening the light of the moon 
enabled him to diſcover beneath a 
portico, three men, whole dreſs and 
appearance beſpoke them to be of 
middle rank, in cloſe and ſerious 
conference. He approached them 
without being perceived, and heard 
them making the bittereſt exclama- 
tions agaiuſt theireyil fortunes, which, 
each ſpeaking of himſelf, declared to 
be without parallel.“ Can any 
Muſſulman,“ ſaid the firſt, «* be fo 
great a wretch as I am? May the 
prophet never again favour his cho- 
{en tribe, if from morning till night 
I am not the victim of ſorrow and 
diſquietude. I have a neighbour 
whoſe only ſtudy is to perplex me in 
my dealings, to injure me in my re- 
putation and property, and whom 
Alla ſeems to have inſpired with ex- 
traordinary vigour of mind and body, 
tor no other purpoſes than to coun- 
teract my proſpects of intereſt, and 


deſigns of pleaſure.” % Ah,” ſaid 


AND HIS 


chiet dropped out of my boſom upon 
the bed, When I ſaw what was 
done, my eyes faſtened tremblingly 
upon her's, where however 1 could 
perceive but little emotion. It was 
too late—her pulſe was fluttering— 
her hand was convulſed—Surely 
death was never ſo kind as now. She 
drew, however, the handkerchief to 
her, and could jult articulate—Bury 
it with me! Poor Matilda! It was in- 
deed buried with thee, but not till it 
was as wet with my tears as it had 
been with thy huſband's blood. Alas! 
how often has it been my fate to fol- 
low the virtuous to the grave !—but 
Heaven's will be done [—it will be 
reward enough, it one virtuous man 
ſhall weep over Eugenio's tomb. 


VIZIR. 


the ſecond, “ your condition is in- 
deed pitiable, but how much more ſo 
is mine? Yourdays alone are diſtreſ- 
ſing toyou; at night you can recline 
on your pillow, and find conſolation 
in grateful flumber, forgetting your 
perplexities, your neighbour, and 
yourlelt; 1, on the contrary, have no 
interval of peace; my days are har- 
raſling, and my nights worſe. Alas! 
I have a wite who eternally torments 
me; at my bulineſs, my meals, nay 
even in my bed, her preſence diſturbs, 
and her tongue wounds, me; I hve 
in inceſſant irritation, and have no 
hope of tranquillity but in death.“ 
— Well,” ſaid the third, “I have 
patiently liſtened to you both, but am 
ſtill convinced, that my cauſes of at- 
fliction are (till more aggravating than 
either or than both of yours. I have 
an extravagant, profligate, worthlels, 
ſon; in ſpite of remonſtrance or 
puniſhment, I have beheld him ad- 
vance progreſſively from vice to vice, 
till I now ſee him a diſgrace to human 
nature, and every hour am expecting 
that the vengeance of Mahomet, or 
the laws of our country, will tremen- 
douſly overtake him.” On this the 
three complainers bade each other 
adieu, and ſeparated tor the evening. 

„ Giatar,“ ſaid the khalif to his 
favourite, “ be it your care to find out 
who theſe three mea are, and fee that 


they 
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they attend my pleaſure, in full divan 
to-morrow.” Giafar obeyed his 
maſter; and the three trembling 
Moftems were conducted by the 
guards to the ſeraglio, where each, 
thongh ignorant of his imputed 
crime, expected to loſe his head, or 
at leaf? the baſtinado. When the 
divan aiſembled, and the khalif on 
his throne was ſurrounded by the 
imams, the emeers, and the grandees 
of his court, with a loud voice he 
commanded the three miſerables to 
be brought forth. “ Friend,” ſaid 
Haroon al Ratheed to the firſt, it 
ſeems thou ſayeſt of thyſelf, that thy 
condition is eminently unfortunate ; 
relate the cauſes of thy griefs to the 
wiſe men whom thou ſceſt here be- 
fore me.” The man at firſt was in- 
clined to equivocate, but the vaxir 
pointing to the executioner, and af- 
firming that the Khalif had over- 
heard part of their diſcourſe, he de- 
clared that he indeed was of all men 
the moſt miſerable, inaſmuch as a 
wicked neighbour continually perſe— 
cuted him. As ſoon has he had finiſhed 
his narrative, —* Take that fellow,” 
faid the Khalif in an angry tone to 
his attendants, “ and give him five 
hundred baſtinadoes.” "The imams, 
the emeers, and the grandees of the 
court, looked at each other in aſto- 
niſhment, but ſaid nothing. The 
khalif, whoſe compoſure was not in 
the leaſt diſturbed, called for the ſe- 
cond miſerable; „ Well, friend,” 
exclaimed Haroon al Raſheed, “ and 
what ſayeſt thou? thou art alſo, it 
appeareth, one whom Mahomet re- 
fuſes to ſmile upon.” The man 
having witneſſed his neighbour's 
puniſhment, knew not how to act, 
and would willingly have held his 


peace; but being urged in a com- 


manding voice, and fearing that even 
worſe than the baſtinado would attend 
his obſtinacy, acknowledged, with a 
faultering voice, that his evil genius, 
in the ſhape of a termagant wife, 
made his 4 and nights inſupport- 
ably vexatious. “ Take that fel- 
low,” ſaid the khalif to his officers, 
* and give him inſtantly five hundred 
baſtinadoes.” The imams, theemeers, 
and the grandees of the court, a ſe- 
cond time looked at each other in 
2 


MAGAZINE. 


aſtoniſhment, but preſerved the 
ſtriẽteſt ſilence. At the command of 
the Khalif, the third man ſtood forth. 
«© Muſſulman,”” ſaid Haroon al Ralſ- 
heed, in ſomewhat of a leſs intimi- 
dating tone, © let me hear thy tale of 
ſorrow.” * Commander of the faith- 
ful,” ſaid the man, „I perceive that 
thou already knoweſt the ſorrows 
which. oppreſs my heart ; neverthe- 
leſs, at thy command, and without 
heſitation, I repeat, in the hearing of 
the court, that a profligate ſon has 
been the diſgrace, of my manhood, 
and is now the torment of my age.” 
«Take that honeſt fellow,“ ſaid the 
khalif, “ and immediately give him à 
thouſand ſequins.” A third time did 
the imams, the emeers, and the gran- 
dees of the court, look at each other 
with aſtoniſhment, without venturing 
to enquire the reaſon of the Ehalif's 
moſt extraordinary deciſion, ; 
Haroon al Raſheed, after looking 
upon them ſome time with com- 
placency, roſe from his throne, and 
thus expreſſed himſelf.—““ Moſlems, 
the judgment which I have this day 
pronounced appears to ſome of you 
harſh and ſevere, and to all of you 
inexplicable; hear then my motives, - 
andconfeſs the juſtice and beneficence 
of your prince. There is but one 
God, and Mahomet is prophet—thall 
Moſlems indulge in bitter exclama- 
tions againſt Alla, for inconvenience 
and trouble, which their own exer- 
tions can remove? ſhall our holy 
rophet be wearied with tears and 
lamentations, which are only occa- | 
ſioned by his ſervants indolence and 
puſillanimity ? The firſt man, whoſe 
caſe I heard, and whom I puniſhed as 
he deſerved, impeached the goodneſs 
of providence, and the juſtice of my 
re oye alſo, for an evil, which 
e himſelf could have effectually re- 
moved. He had a bad and unjuſt 
neighbour—granted—but was it not 
in his power to have changed his re- 
ſidence, and to have followed his oc- 
cupation as a merchant in ſome other 
place? The ſecond alſo, was alike 
intemperate in his complaints—but 
why arraign Alla, or his prophet, 
when he himſelf poſſeſſed ihe remedy 
of his ſuffering? He had a bad and 


worthleſs wife - but could he not have 
gone 
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gone with herimmediately to the cadi, 
iven her a writing of divorce, and 


ſent her away? As to the third man, 


conſult your own hearts, and confeſs 
my juſtice. From an ungracious 


* child who can fly ? from that ſorrow, 


what change of place, or what deciſion 
of law, can preſerve us? it follows 
us abroad, it wounds us in ſolitude, 


.. 
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it diſturbs our meals, and haunts our 
pillows. In this caſe pity is the 
ſlighteſt boon we can beſtow, and li- 
berality is no more than juſtice.” 

The imams, the emeers, and the 
grandees of the court, were no lon- 
ger aſtoniſhed, but confeſſed aloud 
the wifdom of the Khalif. 


Tas PROPHECIES or RICHARD BROTHERS.—Book J. 


HE very loud and unuſual kind 


of thunder that was heard in 


the beginning of January, 1791, was 


the voice of the angel mentioned in 


the eighteenth chapter of the Revela- 


tion, proclaiming the judgment of 


* God and the full of Babylon the 


great; it was the loudeſt that ever 
was heard fince man was created, and 
ſhook the whole earth every time the 
angel ſpoke; it roared through the 
ſtreets, and made a nome over Lon- 
don like the falling of mountains of 
ſtones. 1 

Many buildings were damaged at 
the time of this thunder, and 
many perſons were frightened by 
it; the great flaſhes of lightning 
proceeded alſo from the angel, and 
was reflected from the brightneſs of 
his glory. 


The Lord God was fo exceeding 


angry at the time of the loud thun- 
der, that he determined to leave his 


other judgments untulfitled relative 


to London, and burn her imme- 
diately with fire from heaven: ſoon 
afterwards I was informed by reve- 
lation of what the thunder meant, 
and was commanded to go from Lon- 
don beyond the diftance of eighteen 
miles, I had, fimzler to the prophet 
Daniel at Babylon, an attending angel 
to explain all the viſions, and ſupport 
me under the grief I was loaded with 
tor its approaching fall. 

The Lord God knowing that J 
loved him with all my heart, and had 
often reliſted the calls of hunger and 
diſtreſs, rather than comply with 
cuſtoms that would offend him, pitied 
me ; for I had beſecched him to let 
me inform the people of London of 


VOL. III. No. 29. 


their danger, and try by all — 


means to ſave them; but was refuſed 
permiſſion, becauſe they would im- 
priſon and uſe me very ill for it. 

In addition to all that God had 
promiſed and repeated by his angel to 
make me happy, he was now pleaſed 
to give me another proof of his un- 
alterable regard, and convince me by 
it, that, although he could not in Juſtice 
to is recorded judgments ſpare London, 
yet, for my-ſake he would ſhew mercy 
to ſome : and take care, that by 
ficknefs and other cauſes, to remove 


the perſons I deſired ſhould be ſaved, 


to a ſufficient diſtance beyond the 
limits tobe deſtroyed and funk. After 
thanking the Lord God, I mentioned 
feveral, both men and women, and 


called the remembrance of his mercy 


to others whoſe names I did not know, 
but pointed them out in my mind. 
Among thoſe I mentioned, was 


William Pultney, William Pitt, Gil- 
bert Elliot, Charles Grey, the Earl of 


Buckinghamſhire, the Marquis of 
Lanfdown, the Earl of Chatham, 
Maitland, now called Earl of Lau- 
derdale; Henry Phipps, for I re- 
membered his brother to have done 
me an act of friendſhip ; John Dal- 
rymple, John Griffin Griftin, Alder- 
man Pickett, N that during his 
mayoralty he oppoſed by a public adver- 
tiſement the frequency of taking oaths ; in 
doing ſo he honoured that all- remem- 
bering God, who will in due time as 
publicly honour him for it. Wilber- 
force, Baſtard, Sheridan, . Philip 
Stephens, Charles Fox: John Luke, 
a poor Quaker ; Samuel Hood; the 
king and his family, for they were to 
be gathered into London; Ponſonby, 
for whom I conceived an eſteem, from 
obſerving in his countenance open- 


nefs 


18 
neſs and honeſty, and poſſeſſing as I 


thought a heart ſimilar to my own, I 


was led to entreat for him: until laſt 
year I could aſſign no other reaſon 
for mentioning that name. than what 
I have given ; but the true one 1s, 
that as God had determined not only 
to keep in London the people then in 
it, but likewiſe to allow great mul- 


titudes to be drawn to it from all 


parts of the country, he would be 
found among the number to be de- 
ſtroyed; for which to prevent his 
death in ſuch a place, the Lord God 
influenced me to regard him, that I 
might afterwards remember ſuch a 
perſon and be mindful of his ſafety. 
- I am not in the leaſt acquainted 
with the man I have mentioned, 
whom God was pleaſed to diſtinguiſh 
by ſo great a teſtimony of his regard, 
but although I am not, and our names 
are different, he is—as well as myſelf, 
deſcended from David, King of 
Iſrael. The Counteſs of Bucking- 
hamſhire, whom I am no more ac- 
quainted with than the ſtranger I 
mentioned before, is likewiſe de- 
ſcended from David, King of Iſrael ; 
the family ſhe is married into are alſo of 
the Hebrews, and are deſcended from 


* Joſeph the once preſident of Egypt. 


| have ſet down, an 


There are many families of the 
ſame, origin as thoſe three I have 
named, made known to me by reve- 


lation, but I am forbid to mention 


any of them at preſent for public 
knowledge. 

After entreating for the perſons I 
ointing from my 
mind to numbers beſides whoſe names 
1 did not know, I was, to prepare me 
For the deſignation of God, carried up to 
heaven in a viſion, and ſaw on my 


right ſide at a ſmall diſtance, a beauti- 


ful ſilver white bird in the ſhape of a 
dove, but a little larger; it was the 
Holy Ghoſt, and was the very ſame 
that deſcended on the head of my 


| Bleſſed Saviour, when he came up 


4 


from being baptized in the river 
Jordan; he kept between me and 
Satan, who was then revealed that I 
might witneſs it, and great power 
Post him to viſit the earth. The 

ord God then ſpoke to me from the 


middle of a white ſhining cloud. 


— 
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After this I was in a viſion, having 
the angel of God near me, and ſaw Satan 
walking leiſurely into London; his 
face had a ſmile, but under it his 
looks were ly, crafty, and deceitful. 
On the right ſide of his forehead were 
ſeven dark ſpots; he was dreſſed in 
white and ſcarlet robes. | 

Again I was in a viſion, and ſaw 
London a ſcene of confulion ; it was 
effected on a ſudden ; all the people 
were armed, and appeared quite tu- 
rious : I was carried through the city 
in the ſpirit of God to ſee all things 
that where deſigned ſhould come to 
paſs, ,and be informed how quick 
they could be accompliſhed. 

After this I was in a viſion, and 
ſaw a large river run through London 
coloured with human blood. 

Exceedingly unhappy for all that I 
ſaw, and which I knew would ſoon 
be fulfilled ; I prayed and entreated 
the Lord God to give me one more 
inſtance of his mighty regard, 6y 
ſparing London and the great multitude 
in it. I ſaid, I acknowledge, O Lord 
my God, that the people do very 
wrong, but it is through compulſion 
and for want of knowing better. 

The Lord God was ſo highly diſ- 
pleaſed that I ſhould, after all his 
former Rindneſs, ſtrain his affection 
and entreat him to annul his recorded 
Judgment, as to ſtop me, and in a voice 
of great ſharpneſs and anger, fay,— 
They have my bleſſed goſpel, and will net 
obey it. The angel that was appointed 
to give me inſtruction forſook me in 
an inſtant on hearing this anſwer. 1 
trembled for my life, and ſeemed to 
be another man; for I was afraid of 
being deſtroyed with the city. It 
was three days after this before the 
Lord God would be reconciled to 
hear my prayers, and ſpeak to me 
with his former kindneſs. 

In ten days after the three 1 was in 
a viſion; and, being carried up to 
heaven, the Lord God ſpoke to me 
trom the middle of a large white 
cloud, and ſaid in a ſtrong clear 
voice—All, All. I pardon London, 
and all the people in it, for your 
ſake : there is no other man on earth 
that could ſtand before me to aſk for 
ſo great a thing, | 
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Had London been deſtroyed in the 
year of 1791, the place where it 
ſtands would have formed a great bay, 


or inlet of the channel : all the land. 


between Windſor and the Downs 
would have been ſunk, including a 
diſtance of eighteen miles each fide, 
but conſiderably more towards the 
ſea-coaſt ; it would be ſunk to the 
depth of ſeventy fathoms, or four 
hundred and twenty feet, that no 
traces of the city might be ever found, 
or even ſo much as looked for. 

21. And a mighty angel took up a 
ſtone like a great millſtone, and caſt it 
into the ſea, ſaying, Thus with 
violence ſhall that great city Babylon 
be thrown down, and ſhall be found no 
more at all. 

That all men of wiſdom and diſ- 
cernment may underſtand, on reading 
the Revelation, that there are two 
cities mentioned in it ſprrztually under 
the names of Babylon the great, I 
will aſſiſt them by clearly marking out 
the diſtinction. 

Rome, the ſpiritual Babylon men- 
tioned in the ſeventeenth chapter, is 
deſcribed in the third verſe, to be 
away into the wilderneſs ; meaning, by 
the words into the wildernels, that 
the city is ſituated inland. 

But London, the Spiritual Babylon 
alſo, mentioned in the eighteenth 
chapter, is deſcribed by St. John as 
the greateſt ſea- port, tor ſhips, wealth, 
and commerce, in the world. 

Read attentively the , eighteenth 
e and you will perceive de- 
ſcribed in it, the prodigious wealth, 
grandeur, and commerce, of London: 
then remember, that the very great 
thunder, and lightning, I have men- 
tioned, was in the depth of winter, 
an unuſual time of year for the like ; but 
they were as St. John exactly de- 
ſcribes them in the firſt and ſecond 
verſes. Meditate on theſe things, 
weigh them attentively in your mind, 
and all I have'wrote beſides; and the 
ſpirit of God, if you love wiſdom, 
wall enlighten your underſtanding to 
&e, and will alſo ſtrike you with a 
conviction of their truth. | 

The following would have been the con- 
dition of England, which the Lord God 


ſhewed me in the month of July 1791, had 


tas judgment of deſolation on the world 
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been ſuddenly fulſilled at the appointed 


time in 1793. | 
I was in a viſion, and was carried 
away by the ſpirit of God to a field 
of young wheat, which was grown 
about four inches high from the 
2 an elderly Envliſh woman 
ood by me; e had no covering on her 
head, but over her arms was an old 
black filk cloak; it was worn thread- 
bare, and rent in many places. 
While I was obſerving the dreſs and 
poverty of the woman, the wheat 
ſprung up in an inſtant, and ſhot out 
to the ſize of full ears, the largeſt I 
ever ſaw in my life: .aſtoniſhed at ſuch 
a ſight, and wondering whatit ſhould 
mean, I ſtooped to feel ſome with my 
hand ; when I had, the woman looked 
down to me with a countenance expreſuve 
of great diſtreſs to implore my pity and 
aſſiſtance, then turned her face away 
to the eaſt, and afterwards looked up 
to heaven, as if ſhe wanted rain and a 
cool wind. N 
After this I caſt my eyes over the 
ſur face of the land; it was ſcorched 
to a dark-brown, and frightful to 
look at: I could ſee no graſs in the 
meadows, and the buſhes in the 
hedges were all burnt brown ; /o great 
and mighty was the heat, I could ſee 
no beaſts in the fields, and the fowls 
of heaven were all lown away. _ 
The judgment of defolation being 
ſuſpended, is the reaſon that this 
viſion of famine and diſtreſs is alſo, 
When it takes place, England, like 
the woman and her cloak, (for ſhe was 
an alluſion to this country, ) will be very 
poor, worn out, and rent in many 
places. | 
After this Lwas1ina viſion, and ſaw 
a large {word unſheathed in heaven: 
ſoon after, I ſaw a large cup full of 
red wine, and much froth on the top, 
lifted up, and held out to all nations, 


T he Judgment of Deſolation on all Nations. 


The thunder that was heard in 
the evening of the third of Auguſt 
1793, was the voice of the angel 
mentioned in the nineteenth chapter 
of the Revelation ſtanding in the ſun. 

17. And I ſaw an angel ſtanding in 
the ſun; and he cried with a loud 
voice, (meaning the thunder,) ſaying to. 
all the ſowls that fly in the midſt of 
heaven, 
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heaven, Come and gather yourſelves 
together to the ſupper of the great 
God ; 

18. That ye may eat the fleſh of 
kings, and the fleſh of captains, and 
the fleſh of mighty men, and the fleſh 
of horſes and of them that fit on 
them ; and the fleſh of all men, both 
free and bond, both ſmall and great. 

The dead will increaſe ſo faſt and 
be in ſuch prodigious numbers when 
this judgment takes place, that the 
living will not be ſufficient to bury 
them, but will leave the bodies ex- 
poſed to the fowls of heaven for 
Meat, 

The flaſhes of lightning which 
zſſued during the thunder, proceeded 
from the glory of the angel pro- 
claiming the judgment of God, and 
"pt in colour the clear day- 

ight. 

"The ſecond thunder that gave no- 
tice of God's approaching judgment 
was on Wedneſday evening the 
ſeventh of Auguſt 1193, as is nen- 
tioned in the ſeventh 4 the Revelation, 
and was the voice of the angel aſcend- 
ing from the eaſt, having the ſeal of 
the living God. 

The flaſhes of lightning, which 
iſſued during the time of this thun- 
der, proceeded likewiſe from glory the 
of the angel, and reſembled in colour 
fine amber. 

The next and laſt thunder, / the 
Judgment had not been ſuſpended for my 

Jake, would be on the eleventh of 
Auguſt following, and would have 
been, according to the ſixteenth 
chapter of the Revelation, the fourth 
angel pouring out his vial on the ſun, 

he flaſhes of lightning during this 
thunder, which would continue many 
hours, would likewiſe proceed from 
the glory of the angel, and would be 
in ſtrength and colour like the burn- 
ing flame. | 

This thunderwould be accompanied 
by a violent ſtorm of large hail-ſtones, 
which, with the lightning, would kill 
multitudes of people, and deſtroy the 
harveſt in many countries. 

Soon after this thunder, the fhort 
time of four days only, the judgment of 
God on the world would begin to be 
fulfilled. —The- winds would be ſuſ- 
pended in the firmament, according to 


the ym chapter, that breathing 
might almoſt ceaſe; the great body 
of heat that would immediately after 
be poured down from heaven on the 
earth, would be fo fierce and powerful as 
to move the world, and hill every living 
thing, both man and beaſt, expoſed under 
it in the open air.—The trees, buſhes 
in the hedges, graſs in the meadows, 
and what corn was left from the hail, 
would be cut off and deſtroyed by 
this great and mighty heat.—Moſt of 
the thips would be deſtroyed at ſea, 
and all the fiſh near the ſurface killed, 


Millions of the human race would 


die in all nations from this burnm 
heat, and the many plagues it woul 
produce. 

T he nineteenth, ſeventh, ſixteenth, ſixth, 


erghth, and fourteenth, chapters, mean 


the ſame time, the ſame things, and 
are as one chapter to fulfil the judg- 
ment of God. g 

The fifteenth of Auguſt 1993, was 
the time appointed by the Lord God 
to fulfil the parts of the Revelation 1 
have mentioned, and puniſh the world 
with deſolation; but from his great 
mercy and regard for me, that I may 
be eſteemed 1n this country, and by 
all others when I am revealed, ſuſ- 
page his judgment for a time :—it 

angs however over all nations. 

Look at the age of the world, read 
attentively the chapters I have men- 
tioned, with what I have wrote be- 
ſides ;—and you will diſcover in your 
own breaſt a light, to ſee and believe 
by. | 
That light I nean which is often 
called à certain ſomething, an internal 
monitor, that applauds man for court- 
ing wiſdom, — for being juſt, and 
doing good; but that never fails to 
reproach him for embracing folly, 
and doing evil :—it is indeed no other 
than the ſpirit of the living God. 

All the prophecies given in viſions 
from God are concealed from the 
knowledge of man by myſterious al- 
luſions until the proper time, and the 
appointed perſon for them to be re- 
vealed to. For it is not in the cun- 


ning of any one man, —even aſſiſted 
by the wiſdom of all the reſt on earth, 
to ſearch out the deep ſecrets of God, 
or with truth to unfold the meaning 
of his viſions; they ere * 

they 
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they cannot be diſcovered until God 
himſelfpleaſes to remove the coverin 
of ſecrecy, and, through an appointe 

erſon, bleſſes the world with a 
C aowleTge of their true meaning. 

The fulfilling of the judgments of 
God, however deltruttive they may 
prove to the governments and na- 
tions which they are directed againſt, 
are not allowed to affect my perſonal 
ſafety, nor operate in the leaſt to my 
prejudice : for the certainty of my 
elevation to the greateſt principality 
that ever will be in the world, cannot 
be prevented by the riſe or fall of any 
human power on earth; becauſe it is 
the repeated covenant of God to my 
forefathers, and his ſacred promiſe 
now by revelation to myſelf. 

The obſcurity of David was no 
objection with a diſcerning God to 
make him the monarch of 1ſrael, and 
afterwards promiſe the ſucceſſion to 


his family for ever; neither is mine 


now to his fulfilling that promiſe, and 
holding me up to the world as the 
viſible governor of the Jews. For 
all the works of God are wonderful, 
and very far exceed the capacity of 
man to know where they begin, how 
they are directed, on whom or which 
way they will end: 1 that have more 
knowledge of them, and of futurity, 
revealed to me, than any other under 
the whole heaven, obſerve the opera- 
tion of every new one with more 
amazement than the former. 
Therefore my preſent poverty 1s 
no obſtacle to my future elevation, 
neither is it of much concern to my- 
ſelf; for the time of my being re- 
vealed with power from heaven 1s 
nigh; when God, to manifeſt his re- 


gard, will give me favour with many, 


and influence all the people of Lon- 
don to help me. 

I am the prophet that will be re- 
vealed to the Jews to order their de- 


12 from all nations to go to the 


land of Urael, their own country, 
in a ſimilar manner to Moles in 
Egypt, but with additional power. 

[| was an officer in the Engliſh navy, 
and neceffarily fo, although I did not 
Know it, that the judgment of God 
on David, King of Ifrael, might be 
tultilled, which was, that the ſword 
mould never depart from his houſe, 


— 
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It is fifteen hundred years ſince my 
family was ſeparated from the Jews, 
and loſt all knowledge of its origin ; 
the laſt on record in the ſcripture, is 
James: thirteenth chap. fifty- fifth ver. 
of St. Mathew. Told me by Revela- 
tion. 

The government of the Jewiſh 
nation will, under the Lord God, be 
committed to me, that the everlaſting 
covenant from him to David may be 
manifeſted in the viſible prince and 
governor of the Jews. 


DESTRUCTION of Roux. 


Rev. xvii. 1. And there came 
one of the ſeven angels, which had 
the feven vials, and talked with me, 
ſaying to me, Come hither, and I will 
ſhew thee the judgment of the great 
whore, (meamng Rome,) that fits upon 
many waters, (meaning her government 
over many nations.) | 

2. With whom the kings of the 
earth have committed fornication, 
(meaning, they have been ſeduced to imi- 
tate her evil practices,) and the inhabi- 
tants of the earth have been drunk 
with the wine of her fornication, 
(meaning they are likewnſe deluded to 
drink deep to a ſtate of inſenſibility from 
her vam doctrines.) 

A remarkable inſtance of this was 
very lately practiſed, and really ful- 
filled, at Naples; which, although 
governed by a king, is notwithſtand- 
ing in the fee of Rome, and about 
ſixty miles diſtant. In conſequence 
of a violent eruption of fire out of 
Mount Veſuvius, which is but a few 
miles from Naples, the ſimilitude of 
a human head, called St. Januarius's, 
was Carried in proceſſion, lifted up, 
and held out, fully believing that by 
honouring the ſaint, through even in 
this ſmall part of his image, he him- 
ſelf in heaven would be influenced 
to intercede with God to ſtop the 
great rivers of fire which iſſued from 
the burning mountain. 

For, a people, calling themſelves 
Chriſtians, which have had the reve- 
lation ſo long to warn, and the bleſſed 
gotpel ſo long to inſtruct, them, to em- 
brace at this late hour of the world 
ſuch an aët of ſuperſtition and delu- 
fon, is indeed aſtoniſhing. But it is 
a part of that great chain of 8 

; 
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ſtill continued, which the Roman go- 
' vernment at a former period moſt 
wickedly bound its people in all na- 
tions, but the clergyin particular, with; 
and which 1s plainly foretold by St. 
Paul, in the fourth chapter of his firſt 
Epiſtle to Timothy. V. 1. Now the 
Spirit (which is the Holy Ghoſt) ſpeaks 
expreſsly that in the latter times ſome 
ſhall depart from the faith, giving 
heed to ſeducing ſpirits and doctrines 
of devils : a 
2. Speaking lies in hypocriſy, hav- 
ing their conſciences ſeared with a 
Hot iron : | 

3. Forbidding to marry, &c. 

The papal authority does not allow 
its clergy to marry, from a belief that 
a man, by living in a ſtate of ſepara- 
tion from a woman, is better quali- 
fied to fufil the duties of a prieſt more 
acceptably to God, than a man that is 
a huſband and father. Such doctrine 
is an evident proof toevery diſcerning 
perſon that there is great departure 
or falling away from the true faith : 
to continue then in the practice, after 
it is explained and made public by 
divine command, is preferring dark - 
nels to light, the doctrines of devils to 
the good words of God : it is giving 
a willing heed to the ſeducing ſpirits 
that St. Paul alludes to. Chriſt, the 
ſaviour of the world, who left his 
goſpel of the kingdom of peace for 
the direction of all men, never made 
any. ſuch diſtinction : for ſome of his 
apoſtles were married, and ſome were 
not: and he, as God the Father in 
the beginning of the creation bleſſed 
Adam and Eve, ſaying to them, „Be 
fruitful and multiply, and repleniſh 
the earth, &c.” repeating the ſame 
after the flood to Noah and his ſons : 
he never ordered, nor never intended, 
the cruel impoſition of celibacy on 
his immediate ſervants—or any other 
deſcription of men. | 

It is alſo an abomination to him, 
becauſe inconſiſtent with the deſign of 
his creation, that any deſcription of 
women under the yain pretence of 
what is called religion and piety—of 
leading a more holy life—of ſerving 
God better, ſhould be ſhut up for ever 
in monaſteries—inhumanly deprived 
ef becoming wives and mothers. 


Jam commanded to ſay, it is griev- 
ous and ſorrowful to the Lord God to 
ſee nations which acknowledge him, 
and which have the whole Scripture 


to inform them of his will, paying a 


blind—an idolatrous obedience to hu- 
man ordinances, ſupported by bad 
oaths, and finful vows, in direct op- 

oſition to what he deſigns, and what 
in the beginning the covenant of his 
bleſſing preſcribes. 

Rev. xvii. 3. So he carried me 
away in the ſpirit into the wilderneſs, 
(meaning into the country, as:, far in- 
land from the ſea,) where I%aw a wo- 
man (meaning Rome) ſit upon a ſcarlet- 
coloured beaſt (meaning the pope) 
full of the names of eee (Ais 
titles,) having ſeven heads (alluding to 
the ſeuen hills on which the city ſtands) 
and ten horns, (meaning the cardinals.) 

5. And upon her forehead was a 
name written, My ftery—Babylon the 
Great, the Mother of Harlots (mean- 
ing that ſhe as a mother ſtood expoſed for 
corrupting with her doctrines many cities 
to the conditzon of harlots) and Abomi- 
nations of the Earth. | 

This Babylon the Great, this Mo- 
ther of Harlots, means Rome; but is 
ſpiritually called by thoſe names as an 
alluſion to her exceſs of guilt as a 
Babylon, and a corruption of doctrine 
as a mother. 

St. John mentions in. the third 
verſe, that he was carried away into 
the wilderneſs to ſee Rome ; meaning 
by the words into the wilderneſs, that 
Rome the city he goes to look at is 
ſituated inland: this deſcription is 
given to make a diſtinction between it 
and London the maritime Babylon, 
full of ſhips, ſeamen, and commerce, 
mentioned in the eighteenth chapter, 

The ſcarlet-coloured beaſt full of 
names of blaſphemy, with ſeven 
heads and ten horns, means the pope 


—in this chapter only, and not in 


any other — of the Revelation, is 
the pope alluded to under any name 
or under any ſignification whatever: 
neither is Rome but in one part, 
which is the ſixteenth chapter and 
middle of the nineteenth verſe. The 
pope in addition to his many names of 


laſphemy, likewiſe aſſumes the pow- 


ers and prerogatives gf God, callin 
3 15 himſels 
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himſelf, inſtead of his bleſſed Saviour, 
the ſupreme. head ot. the church: 
as ſuch he pretends, for it is only 
retenſion to deceive the ignorant, to 
bh infallible, and to pardon the com- 
miſtion of lin in others: again, as if 
ſanctified by the Holy Ghoſt, and 
commanded immediately from God 
to impart freely his mighty 'blefling 
and his mighty ſpirit to whom he 

leaſes, he ordains, as it 1s called, 
— laying hands, on them, and 
ſaying at the lame time, Receive the 
Holy Ghoſt; he likewiſe claims a 
pre-eminence of hohneſs in his per- 
ſon, and obedience to Chriſt in his 
actions, above all the reſt of mankind. 
For a man to attempt to do what 
the true Chriſt only can, is attempt- 
ing an impoſition, and juſtly conſti— 
tutes a falſe Chriſt. For a man to 
kneel down to a man to receive the 
Holy Ghoſt, and then going forth by 


the authority of this falſe Chriſt— 


teaching and preaching under the 
name of the true Chriſt, but in oppo- 
fition to his commands—deluded by 
an opinion that he 1s ſpiritual becauſe 
his human maker impoſed on him tov 
believe ſo, when in reality he is not, 
conſtitutes a falſe prophet. 

It 1s for blaſphemy, idolatry, de- 
ceit, teaching rebellion againſt Chriſt, 
and for being a ſhedder of blood by 
war, that the pope is called, in the Re- 
velation from God, a ſcarlet-coloured 
beaſt; under that dreadful name, 
though knelt to as a divine, and ex- 
alted to the height of heaven by titles, 
he finks down into perdition—he is a 
fallen man, and is adjudged by that 
already teſtimony of St. John—to ſut- 
ter the puniſhment of everlaſting fire. 

The popes having roſe to what 
they are, and eſtabliſhed their power 
by the ſword, is the reaſon that God 
mentions in this part of the Revela- 
tion to St. John, the beaſt, or papal 
authority, to aſcend from the bottom - 
leſs pit: in the beginning they were 
great military princes, and governed 
with large armies ; but latterly their 
power became weak, and their conſe- 
quence . ſmall; yet notwithſtanding, 
the vain titles, pageantry, and mili- 
tary parade, is ſtill preſerved and 


, Cloſely embraced by the preſent. 
| 2 
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The pope and cardinals, by their 
teaching, practice, and government, 
are in a ſtate of oppolition to Chriſt; 
that is, they practiſe and encourage, 
to ſupport their form of goyernment, 
ſwearing, and war : the two principal 
things which Chriſt, above all others, 
prohibits in the moſt politive terms. 
It is for this oppolition to his com- 
mands in the goſpel, that they are 
repreſented as making war againſt 
him; they are permitted through 
the patient ſuftering of God to do ſo, 
until he can bear no longer with their 
rebellion, when, to fulfil this prophe- 
cy and his decreed judgment, they 
will be entirely cut off. | 

As a man cannot in juſtice be con- 
ſidered as a ſervant any longer than 
while he obeys the commands of his 
maſter-—ſo neither can a man in truth 
be regarded as a Chriſtian any longer 
than while he obeys the commands of 
Chriſt. | 

Hear therefore, all nations, what 
the Lord God commands me to write, 
and be warned by it, that, as a maſter 
is compelled to withdraw his allow- 
ance of food and diſcharge from his 
houſe a ſervant that will not obey 
him, ſo will he withdraw his loving 
kindneſs of peace, and in anger re- 
move from the face of the earth, that 
man or family, city or nation, thay 
will only acknowledge Chriſt in word, 
but in practice retuſe to obey his 
commands, 

The cardinals will diſagree and 
quarrel, then Rome will be con- 
vulſed by parties, and plundered al- 
ternately by each; (whick means cating 
her fleſh;) in doing this, they will ſet 
the city on fire and almoſt deſtroy it. 
In due time after this, the latter part 
of the nineteenth verſe, in the ſix- 
teenth chapter, will be fulfilled on 
Rome—ſpiritually Babylon—the ca- 
pital of Italy; when by a mighty 
earthquake, the city with the ground 
it ſtands on will be lifted up—thook 
violently to pieces—and utterly over- 
thrown. | 

The cardinals will continue in ſub- 
jection to the pope, and agree in their 
meaſures of government, aſſiſting him 
alſo with their advice and power un- 


il the time already determined is 


expired, 
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expired, which is nearly ſo now; that 
done, the minds of the people will be 
changed, and another ſpirit will be 
given them, to fulfil the judgment of 
God according to this prophecy. 

A knowledge of the Scripture, the 
prophecies I have mentioned, and all 
that I have wrote beſides, have been 
communicated ta me through viſions 
and revelations from the Lord God: 
the Prophet Daniel, and St. John the 
Apoſtle, were inſtructed in the ſame 
manner to write what they have. 

It is by the ſaving of multitudes ; 
—by revealing, not only a true inter- 
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pretation of the prophecies, but alſo 
a knowledge of the times, and thoſe 
ſecret parts of the ſcripture which 
are not made known to any other man 
under heaven, that the Lord God 
begins with announcing to the-world 
a knowledge of his mighty judgments, 
the return of his former mercy to the 
Hebrews, their ſpeedy reſtoration to 


Jeruſalem, and the riſe of a favourite 


tamily, RICHARD BROTHERS. 


London, No. 57, Paddington-ftreet, 2oth 
of the month called Sept. 1794. 


(To be continued.) + 


CHARLEMAGNE Recrivine The AMBASSADORS or NICE- 
PHORUS, EMPEROR or Tae EAST. 


HARLEMAGNE, or Charles I. 
became King of France by ſuc- 
ceſſion, and Emperor of the Weſt by 
conqueſt in $00. Charlemagne was 
as illuſtrious in the cabinet as in the 
field ; and, though he could not 
write his name, was the patron of 
men of letters, the reſtorer of learn- 
ing, and a wiſe legiſlator. He made 
the nation free, and reſtored his ſub- 
zects their rights; which laid the 
toundation of his own greatneſs and 
that of the French nation. His mi- 
litary exploits will be a ſubject of 
admiration for ages yet to come. 
To follow him through his various 
victories is not our buſineſs at pre- 
ſent ; that taſk we have performed 
to the beſt of our ability in the an- 
nexed Hiſtory of France. Perhaps 
the moſt ſtriking incident of his lite, 
and which molt ſhews the amiableneſs 
of his character, was the reception 
he gave to the ambaſſadors of Nice- 
phorus. Beloved by his ſubjects, and 
reſpected by foreigners, he went to 
Rome in triumph, where he was 
crowned Emperor of the Welt, in the 
year Soo. | 
Nicephorus, Emperor of the Eaſt, 
withing to gain the friendthip of ſo 
great and powerful a prince, ſeat am- 
bafladors to him to ſettle a treaty. 
Charlemagne had forge cauſe to com- 


plain of Nicephorus ; for his ambaſ- 
ſadors, among whom was Biſhop 
Hetton, had been inſulted at the 
court of Conſtantinople on a former 
occaſion. On the arrival of the am- 


baſſadors of Nicephorus, Charlemagne” 
was in Alface, at the palace of Seltz. 


The king was determined to ſurpriſe 
and aſtoniſh them. When they were 
introduced, the monarch was on his 
throne of ſtate, and reſting his arm 
on Biſhop Hetton's ſhoulder, with 
whom he was diſcourſing with the 
greateſt condeſcenſion and familiarity . 
The ambaſſadors of Nicephorus, 
dreading the anger of Charlemagne, 
were ſtruck with diſmay, and proſ- 
trated themſelves at his feet. 
the magnanimous king raiſed them 
from the ground with his own. hand, 
laying, © Hetton forgives you; and, 
at his requeſt, I ſhall forget what is 
paſt.” —Surpriſe, mingled with ſatis- 
taction, was viſible on the counte- 
nances of all the court on this trait 
of condeſcenſion. A treaty was 
moreover concluded, by which it was 
agreed, that both Charlemagne and 
Nicephorus ſhould atfume the title of 
the Auguit; and that the former. 
ſhould be ſtyled Emperor of the 
Weſt, and the latter Emperor of the 
Eaſt.—Charlemagne died in 814, and 
was buried at Aix-la- Chapelle. 
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| 1 ESC END, and conſecrate, ye ſacred 
20 Nine, ; 

EZ The nuptial rites of George and Caroline: 
Nor courted, nor invok'd, but wing your 


{i 
. v9 
. 


bs WAY... 
ourſelves inſpir'd, my feſtive themeobey f 


And ye, celeſtials, in your roſeate bowers, 


= Who play with ſmiles, and count the 


44 dancing hours, | 
1 Strike the loud ſpheres! 


vour voices raiſe, 


by . 
And charm their captur'd ears, | 
Proclaiming Caroline's unequall'd praiſe. 


7 Her wiſdom bid Minerva fear; 1 
gZid her, who young Endymion embrac'd 


ces | 
To yield to truth, and own, 


A 
bet if 


. faces, | | 

Her face perfeQion boaſts alone. 
All, all, while fitting in celeſtial Rate, 
That which they cannot equal, bid them 
| wonder at, | 


. 
** 
1 


2 


ö 15 And, as your mandate they attend, 
And from the ſilver clouds aſtoniſh'd bend, 
Zid them behold, with a benignant ſmile, 
The rapture that pervades Great Britain's 
A happy itle. 


Heav'n heard old Jove by Styx declare, 
le ne'er ſaw mortal half ſo fair; 
8 WhileJuno own'd he'd ne*cr known ſtrife, 
Could the, like her, have prov'd a wife; 
Minerva ſaid, proud to extol her, 
Xx She'd always been her apteſt ſcholar; 
Again her mirror and again 

Venus regarded, but in yain ; 
hen rubb'd the ſurface, 'twas not right, 
At laſt ſhe broke it out of ſpite. 
One call'd for nectar, Go and ſip,” 
= Cry'd Hebe, << nectar from her lip;“ 
Mars proudly ſaid, he ſaw a race 

Of future heroes in her face; 
& Whilerough-hewn Neptune, ſmiling, ſwore 
RX Ne'er had his billows borne before 
A lovelier Venus to a happier ſbore; 


TA 
Wa, 


Py 


62. 
* 
1 


5 
1 
3%) & 

Tg 


"ap 74 
wk 
"= 


Where admiration, that had huſh'd the 
= _ crowd, | 

== Yielded to acclamations warm and loud; 
For lo! a ſight that ever ſhall impart _ 
5 gs. 8 emotions to each Britiſh 
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Tur NUPTIALS or rurit ROYAL HIGHNESSES rut 
PRINCE AND PRINCESS or WALES. * 


FROM DIE8DIN'S ODE. il 


Though ſweet and beautiful as are their 


wo. 1743 N's hereditary throne. ”? 
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, 
1 

i 
* 
— 
* 


Scarce had the 
ſttand, 2 
Ad mit d the beauty of fair freedom's land, 
When, in majeſtic grandeur, ſtood re- 
veal'd, 4 
Bright as her creſt, refulgent as her ſhield, 
Britannia !—with a tender zeal impreſs'd, 
As tutelary guardian of her lovely gueſt; 
And oh! ineffable was the angelic {mile * 
That bid the glorious ſtranger welcome to 
her iſle, ; ; 18 
Nor ended there n 5 
Thoſe ſhouts that rent the air; 
But as diſtinctions, honours, on the way, 
Still courted ſome ſolicitous delay, 
Their longing eyes purſu'd the ſplendid 
train, ä 54 
Nor loſt them till they reach'd fair Hy- 
men's fane, 
Whom thus they addreſs, in fervent 
prayer; 
Sacred Hymen, on this night, 
Thy torch with fire celeſtial light ; 
And, in thy ſmiling crown of flowers, 
Sy mbol this pair's delicious hours. 
Let Flora's roſe the wreath adorn, _ | 
Depriv*'d of each intruding thotn 3 
Let the fond heliotrope be there; 
And Venus! myrtle freſh and fair: 
Mars, for his laurel, next invoke, 
And blend it with the Britiſh oak; 
So blifs, fame, conſtancy, ſhall | ion 
Their lot beſtow'd by thee and love. 
So ſhall the people join in loud acclaim, 
To tell the univerſe the prophecy of 
Fame, | 


Princeſs, on the peopled 


* 


Ever on this iſle; the ſolar ray, 
Benignant eye of favouring heaven, 
Shall beam to conſecrate the day, 
That faw a Brunſwick: to a  Brunſwiok 
ven. | | 
Swell every voice, beat every heart, 
All in the general bliſs bear part ; mY 
While the loud trumpets notes proclaim 
Fate's fiat, by the mouth of Fame. 
« In other ſtates, while rule and power 
That ſtrut the pageant of an hour. 
Treaſon deſtroys, and time abſorbs, 
Like circling planets in their orbs: 
Here ſhall a happy people's joys 
Revolve in one juſt equipoiſe, 
While time and virtue ſhall cadure, 
Their honour ſafe, their rights ſecure, 
Confirm'd to this bleſt race alone, 


PETITION 
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8 ER, reſting on thy ſpear, 
Who in watch the time doſt wear; 
Fain thy hero would I ſee, 
Jring him, ſoldier, here to me, 
have need of his relief, 
To aſſuage my mighty grief: 
Fain thy hero would I ſee, 
Bring him, ſoldier, here to me. 


Thy charms of beauty, glory, love, 
To ſing from place to place I rove; 
Nothing like them my heart can move, 
The charms of beauty, glory, love. 
For a moment till tis day, 
Within thy ramparts let me ſtay ; 
charms of beauty, glory, love, 
To ſing from place to place I rove. 


To the brave a tender tie 

Binds me in ſoft amity ; 

This tender and fraternal tie, 

Soars above humanity ; 

They who wake my ſilver lyre 

May to endleſs fame aſpire : 
Tot the brave the fweeteſt tie, 

- Binds me in ſoft amity. 


POOR OLD ENGLAND; 
Or the Tax upon Hair-yowper. 
From Dibdin's Great News." 


HAY: you — of the tax that ſuch 
ſtrange conſternation 
Has ſpreat through old England, that 


r helpleſs nation? 
"Tis hair 
leſs heaus, 


Who unlicens'd will all look like ſo many 


crows, 


Hark the L. exclaim as diſtracted 
the knights of the curling-irons 


th 
Mon 
chaos is come. 
Sing Ly — ery and ſing, mingle mis'ry 


England's never ſo Happy as when he's 
undone. 


— 


The hunks who can boaſt but a angle 
colt's. tooth, 
Who 8 down with age, apes the 
ries of youth, 


Says Pp me dulcinea, ** My hairs are all 


grey, 
So I can't be tax d.“ Cries the ſyren, 
« Nay, nay 


Not all grey—they're Half black.“ Ah! 
you dear kk ninny ! Fa 
Well In ol a icenſe, and pay half 


a 
| Sing and cry, 40. 


ry » L 4 


Then the tea-table ſee. 
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Then the knights of the rainbow: 41 
ſay, my lord duke, 


On hair-powder a tax—take the news 


there, and look— 

I forgot you can't read—the ridiculous 

uſs! 

Why, what are ſuch trifles as guineas to 
us ? 

Nunky pays for we footmen; I'll f port 2 
ſpruce nab; 

And, old vibus, come down for't, or 
damme I'll blab.““ 

Sing and cry, &c. 


But * drolleſt expedient was that of a 


A man-milliner, where there were four 
in a ſhop. . 

I've hit upon't, demme ! as lawyers 
coach call, 

And drive four for a ſhilling to Weſtmin« 
ſter-hall, 

Five · and- threepence a· piece, lads, ad- 
vance! hand it out: 


We'll purchaſe a licenſe, and lend it 


about!“ 


« declare I'm 
quite vex'd,“ 

Cries out old Lady Pyebald; our teeth 
they'll tax next: 

I ſhould trick 'em at that, though; I 
have but one tooth.“ 


„ *Tis quite right,” cries a beauty all 


ſweetneſs and truth; 


« Take the tax, take each feather that 


plays on my head; 


will get bread.” 
Sing and cry, &c 


Then, my e e e aer this char- 
ming fair; 

Deck the heart, nor regret how negleQted 
the hair. 

While frizeurs, and footinen, and fops, 
cry peccavi, 

We ſhall all dreſs more decent, and they Il 
man the navy. 


Let our rulers go on then, of honour ſe- 


eures; 
Each tax upon luxury's bread for the 


Then hold all this croaking ** grumbling 
as fun; 

By ſuch nonſenſe old England can beꝰ er 

be undone. 


Epitaph on 4 beautiful and virtuous, 
Young Lady. 
LEEP ſoft i in duſt, wait. the. Almighs 
a — d, and be 1 ain. 
Then xiſe unc an angel ti 
, FOREIGN 


J ſhall dreſs th 
air-powder ! oh downfal of guine - e INOrE plain—but the _ 


An tow. 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


From the LONDON GAZETTES. 


ADMIRALTY-OFFIC2, April 6. 


of a Diſpatch received from Vice- 
25 ot ham, Commander FA his 
| Majeſty's Ships and Veſſels in the Medi- 
ferranean. Ad 
A Britannia, at Sea, March 16. 
IR, 
N the 8th inſtant, being then in Leg- 
horn road, I received an expreſs 


from Genoa, that the French fleet, conſift. 
ing of fifteen ſail of the line and three 


frigates, were ſeen two days before off the 
Iſle of Marguerite; I immediately cauſed 
the ſquadron to be unmoored, and at day- 


break the following morning we put to 


ſea with a ſtrong breeze from the eaſt- 
north-eaſt, and ſhaped my courſe for Cor. 
ſica, leſt their deſtination ſhould be a- 

ainſt that iſland, and diſpatched the 

arleton brig to St. Fiorenzo, with orders 
for the Berwick to join me with all poſ- 
fible expedition off Cape Corſe; but, in 
the night, ſhe returned to me with the un- 


welcome intelligence of that ſhip's having 


been captured two days before by the ene- 
my's fleet, | 

I thall not enter into a detail of our 
proceedings until the two ſquadrons got 
fight of each other, and the proſpect 
opened of forcing the enemy to action; 
every movement which was-made being 
directed to that object. | 

The two ſquadrons did not get ſight of 
each other till the 12th, when that of the 
enemy was diſcovered to windward. On 
the morning following, without any ap- 
parent intention of coming down, the ſig- 
nal was made for a general chace, in the 
courſe of which, the weather being ſqual- 
ly, and blowing very freſh, we diſcovered 
one of their line-of-battle ſhips to be 
without her top-maſts, which afforded to 
Capt. Freemantle, of the Inconſtant fri- 
gate, (who was then far advanced on-the 
chace) an opportunity of ſhewing a good 
proof of Britiſh enterprize, by his attack- 
ing, raking, and harraſſing, her till the 
coming up of the Agamemnon, when he 
was moit ably ſeconded by Capt. Nelſon, 
who did her ſo much damage as to diſable 
her from putting herſelf again to rights; 
but they were at this time ſo far detached 
from our own fleet, that they were obliged 


to quit her, as other ſhips of the enemy 


were coming up to her aſſiſtance, by one 
of which ſhe was ſoon afterwards taken 


* - 


— 


E 2 


Finding our heavy ſhips did not gain 
upon the _ during the chace, I made 
the ſignal for the ſquadron to form 
the larboard line of bearing; and at day- 
light on the 14th, being about ſix or ſeven 
leagues to the ſouth-weſt of Genoa, we 
obſerved the enemy's diſabled ſhip, with 
the one that had her in tow, to be ſo far 
to leeward, and ſeparated from their own 
ſquadron, as to afford a probable chance 
of our cutting them off. The opportunity 
was not. loſt; all ſail was made to e 
that purpoſe, which reduced the enemy to 
the alternative of abandoning thoſe ſhips, 
or coming to battle, * 
Although the latter did not appear to 
be their choice, they yet came down 8 
the contrary tack to which we were) 

a view of ſupporting them; but the Cap- 
tain and Bedford, whoſe ſignals were made 
to attack the enemy's diſabled ſhip and 
her companion, were ſo far advanced, 
and ſo cloſely ſupported by the other thi 

of our van, as to cut them off etfi iy 
from any aſſiſtance that could be given 
them: the conflict ended in the enemy's 
abandoning them, and firing upon our 
line as they paſſed, with a light air of 


wind. | *F* 3s 
fell proved to he ths 


The two ſhips that 
Ca Ira (formerly the Couronne] of 80 
guns, and the Cenſeur of 74. 7 

Our van ſhips ſuffered ſo much by this 
attack, particularly the Illuſtrious and 
Courageux (having each loſt their main 
and mizen maſts]), that it became impoſe. 
ſible for any thing further to be effected; 
and I have good reaſon to hope, from the 
enemy's ſteering to the weſtward, that, 
whatever might have been their: 
their intentions are for the preſent c- 
trated. T1018 1: +.5 dra T 

The French fleet were loaded wich 
troops; the Ca Ira having 1300 hen on- 
board, and the Cenſeur 1000, of = 
by their. obſtinate ; they Joſt; in 
killed and wounded between three and 
four hundred men. — 

The efforts of our ſquadron, to feron 
my wiſhes for an immediate and-effeQual 
attack upon the enemy, were ſo ſpitited 
and unanimous, that 1 fegl peculiar ſatis» 
faction in offering to their Jordſhips. my 
cordial commendation of all ranks col> 
lectively. It is difficult to ſpecify parti 
cular deſert, where emulation was com-; 
mon to all, and zeal for his majeſty's ſer- 
vice the general deſcription of the fleet. bt 
is, however, an act of juſtice to expreſs 
the ſenſe I entertain of the ſervices-of 

Captain 
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Captain Holloway of his majeſty's ſhip 
Britannia, 33 . 

I have to lament the loſs of Captain 
Littleton, of the Berwick, who was un- 
fortunately killed the morning of the 
ſhip's being captured; by which misfor- 
tune his majeſty has loſt a moſt valuable 
and experienced officer, and he has left a 
widow and four ſmall children. 
D 8 Tam, &c. 

W. HOTHAM. 


P. S. I am now going with the prizes 
to Saint Fiorenzo, but doubt much whe. 
þ er it will be poſſible to get them in, as 

are diſmaſted, greatly ſhattered, and 
very leaky, particularly the Ca Ira. 


Return of Officers and Men killed and wound- 
ed on-board the different Ships of Vice-ad- 
miral Hotham's Squadron, 


Britannia, 1 ſeaman killed, 18 ditto 
-'] wounded. : 
Princeſs Royal, 3 ſeamen killed, 7 ditto 
q — 0 1 marine or ſoldier wound- 
St. George, third lieutenant Rt. Honey- 
man wounded, 4 ſeamen killed, 12 ditto 
wounded. 25 
Windſor Caſtle, firſt lieutenant Thomas 
Hawker wounded, 5 ſeamen killed, 28 
- ditto wounded, 1 marine or ſoldier kil- 
led, 2 ditto wounded. | 
Captain, Mr. William Hunter (maſter) 
- and firſt lieutenant Wilſon Rathbone 
a — — 3 ſeamen killed, 17 ditto 
- wounded 


Fortitude, t ſeaman killed, 4 ditto 
wounded. | 
Mruftrious, Mr. Samuel Moore r 
man) wounded, 15 ſeamen killed, 68 
* ditto wounded, 5 marines or ſoldiers 
killed, 1 ditto wounded. - 

Egmont, 5 ſeamen killed, 21 ditto 
wounded. $ ARIES 
Terrible, 6 ſeamen wounded. _ 
Courageux,” Mr. William Coleman (mid- 
-hipman): killed, Mr. John Blackburn 
- (maſter) wounded, 8 ſeamen killed, 21 
; o wounded, 6 marines or ſoldiers 
i» Killed, 11 ditto wounded. 

| ford, firſt lieutenant Miles wounded, 
s feamen killed, 14 ditto wounded, 1 
i 3 ſoldier killed, 3 ditto wound- 


Agamemnon, Mr. John Wilſon (maſter) 
and 12 ſeamen wounded. | 
Diadem, 3 ſeamen killed, > ditto 
wounded. TERATIETS > | | ' 
Ineonſtant, 3 ſeamen killed, 14 ditto 
- * wounded, as [ 
Tanctedi, 3 ſeamen killed, Q ditto 
* wounded, 4 3 
Foals 75 killed; 280 wounded, 
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ORDER of BATTLE. 


Vax Divisiov—Avn. Goopalts 


Guns. Men. 
1 Captain, 74 $99 
2 Bedford, 74 590 
3 Tancredi, 74 6c0 
4 Princeſs Royal, 90 760 


Agamemnon, 64 491 
rigates.-—Repeating frigate, Loweſtotfe, 
Tarleton, Pylade, Poulette, and Mi- 
nerva. 03:50; 
CEN TRA DIVISION. - Ap NM. HoOTHAM. 


6 Illuſtrious, 74 590 
7 Courageux, 74 646 
8 Britannia, 100 859 
9 Egmont, 74 590 
10 Windſor Caſtle, 1 90 255 


Inconſtant, and Meleager, to repeat ſig- 
Vs nals. 
RrARN Divis10x.—Sir H. PARKER.” 


11 Diadem, 64 491 
12 St. George, 90 760 
13 Terrible, 74 590 


14 Portitude, FREE — 390 
Romulus repeating frigate. Fox cutter. 


The . French Fleet, and Men on-board, 
| were as follow, | 


Le Sans Culotte, 120 2000 
Le Ca Ira, (taken) 80 1309 
Le Victoire, 30 1300 
Le Tonnant, Bo 1300 
Le Guerrier, 74 1000 
Le Conquerant, 74 1000 
Le Mercure, 74 1009 
Le Barras, 74 1000 
Le Genereux, 74 1000 
Le Heureux, 74 1000 
Le Dequeſne, 74 1000 
Le Cenſeur, (taken) 74 1000 
Le Timoleon, 74 1000 
L' Alcide, 74 1000 
Le Souverain, 74 1000 
La Minerve, 40 300 
La Thamiſe, 40 300 
L' Alceſte, 32 250 
La Veſtale, 32 250 
Hazard, 20 240 
Scout, 18 240 


ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, April 18. 

Extract of a Letter from Rear-admiral 

Colpoys to Mr. Nepean, dated on-board 

his Majeſty's Ship London, at Spithead, 
te 16th of April, 1795. | 

Pleaſe to acquaint the lords commiſ. 
ſioners of the admiralty of my arrival 
here with his majeſty 's ſhips under my 
command: | 
That on the 29th of March Le Jean 
Bart, a French corvette, of 20 guns and 
120 men, bound to Breſt, was captured 
by his majeſty's ſhips Cerberus and Sane 
ta Margarettaz ſhe had been * 

W 


BRITANNIC 
with diſpatches from the French miniſter 


An America: | 


That on the 14th of March the Robuſt 
re- captured the Caldicott Caſtle, of Chep- 
ſow, from Barcelona, bound to G uernſey; 


the was taken on the 18th of March, off 


Cape St. Vincent's, by fix French ſhips 
of the line, two frigates, and a corvette; 

That on the toth inſtant we diſcovered 
and gave chace to three French frigates, 
which ſoon ſhaped different courſes, I 
made the ſignal for the Hannibal and Ro- 
buſt to follow the two which pointed 
moſt to the weſtward. The Aſtrea, Lord 
Hen. Powlett, with his accuſtomed prom p- 
titude and attention, kept after the largeſt 


and ſeemingly beſt goer of the three, 


with which he cloſed about ten o'clock at 
night, and obliged her to ſurrender, after 
a well-fought action of 58 minutes, which 
does great credit to his lordſhip's good 
conduct, as well as the diſcipline of his 
officers and ſhip's company. The parti- 
culars I tranſmit in a copy of his lordihip's 
letter to me, which accompanies this. 

P. S. The Robuſt joined me off the Iſle 
of Wight. Captain Thornborough re- 
ports that La Gentille, of 40 guns, was 
taken on Saturday laſt by the Hannibal, 
but that La Craternitecſcaped. 


Copy of a Letter from Lord Henry Pow- 
lett, Captain of his Majeſty's Ship Af- 
trea, to Rear-admiral Colpoys, dated at 

Seca, the 11th of April, 1795, lat. 49 

_ Reg. 30 min. V. long. 10. 46. V. 
SIR, 5 
In obedience to your ſignal from the 

London yeſterday morning, I gave chace 

to the north-weſt, and at ten o'clock 

at night came up with and engaged La 

Gloire, French national frigate, mount- 


Ing 26 twelve-pounders on the main deck, 


10 fix-pounders, and 4 thirty-ſix-pound- 
er carronades on the quarter-deck,. and 
two fix-pounders on the forecaſtle; hav- 
ing on-board 275 men. After a cloſe 
action of 58 minutes the ſtruck, 

It is very ſatisfactory to me to be able 
to ſay, that | had no perſon killed, and 
only eight men wounded; three of them, 
I am ſorry to add, are in ſome danger. I 


am alſo very forry to ſay that the ſlaughter 


on-board the enemy has been very conſi- 
derable; the killed and wounded, from 
the beſt accounts I have been able to col. 
lect, amounting to forty : among the lat- 
ter, is her captain, Citizen Beens, who 
received a contuſion on the head. He 
ſeems to be an able, humane, and intel- 
ligent, officer. 

J have ſent Mr. Talbot, my firſt lieu- 
tenant, on-board La Gloire, which will I 


- 
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Hope meet your approbation. I muſt 
not omit to mention the juſt ſenſe I en« 
tertain of his ſervices and good condua 
upon this occaſion; and it gives me the 
greateſt pleaſure to add, that the conduct 
of the officers and ſhip's company in gene- 
ral atforded me particular ſatisfaQtion., *: 

The two frigates, after which you. dif. 
patched his majeſty's ſhips Hannibal and 
Robuſt are exactly of the ſame force with 
La Gloire, They had been three weeks 
out from Breſt, and had made but ons 
capture, a ſmall Spaniſh ws [4 am, &. 

by | H. P W E TT. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION, 
Parts, April o. ; 

Reubell ſpoke in the name of thecom. 
mittee of public welfare. 

*« You have now before your eyes (ſaid 
he) the fruits of your principles and wiſe. 
dom. The governments which had ſworn 
the ruin of the republic, governed by ty. 
rants and factious men, are now eager to 
demand peace, ſince they have ſeen the 
wiſdom and the principles which dire&t 
the convention. "> ths 
The committee of public welfare has 
followed your intentions of procuring a 
partial peace, and offers for your ratifica- 
tion that which is concluded with the, 
King of Pruſſia. We have not forgot for 
an inſtant that if the wiſhes of. the people 
were for a glorious peace, it behaved us 
likewiſe to bind in their intereſt a power 
not likely to diſengage itſelf from us. 

« You will judge if your committee 
has obtained its object. The principal 
22 was to re- eſtabliſh the exterior re- 

ations; and, to heighten theſe, we be- 
lieve it will be uſeful to have for our ally 
a power enjoying a preponderance in the 
the empire, which may turn to the ad- 
vantage of the republic. ; 
All accounts inform us, that the Pruſ- 


ſian nation has not ceaſed, during the 


whole war, to give the French nation 
proofs of eſteem.— The indefatigable 
zeal of the envoy of the French republie 
in Switzerland has ſurmounted all obſta- 
cles! he has ated with that candour 
which carrics conviction to every mind. 
„This peace is not the only one which 
at preſent occupies the attention of your 
committee, Continue, repreſentatives, 
to difplay priaciples of wiſdom, and foon 
ſhall all the projects of the malevolent 
be overſet. French people, remain in- 


ſenſible to their perfidious inſinuations. 
A moment of precipitation will ruin you; 
ſoon ſhall your welfare be allured,”” 
Reubell next read the powers given by 
the King of Pruliia to Byron ee 
1 * 
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30 


the concluſion of a peace. He next 

— ted the treaty, conſiſting of twelve 
articles, concluded on the 16th Germinal 

April 5) at Baſte, between Citizen Bar- 
my and Baron Hardenberg. 
TREATY of PEACE between 
FRANCE and PRUSSIA. 
I. There ſhall be peace, amity, and 
underſtanding, between the French 
ublic and the King of Pruffia, oonſi- 
aered both as ſuch, and as Elector of 
Brandenbourg, and Co- eſtate of the Ger- 
man Empire. | | 
II. In confequence, all hoſtilities be- 
tween the two contracting powers ſhall 
<eaſe,; from the day of the ratification of 
the preſent treaty, and neither of them, 
from the ſame period, ſhall furniſn againſt 
the other, in any quality or under any 
title whatſoever, any ſuccours or contin- 
gent, in men, horſes, proviſions, money, 
war like ſtores, or otherwiſe. 


III. Neither of the contracting powers 


ſhall grant a paſſage through its territory 
to the troops of the enemies of the other. 
IV. The troops of the French republic 
ſhall evacuate, within fifteen days after 
the ratification of the preſent treaty, the 


parts of the Pruſſian ſtates they may oc- 


cupy on the right bank of the Rhine. 
The contributions, deliveries, ſupplies, 
and ſervices of war, ſhall ceaſe entirely 
within fifteen days after the fignature of 
this treaty. 
All arrearages due at that period, as 
well as billets and promiſes given or made 
in that reſpect, ſhall be null. Whatever 


hall be taken or received after the peri- 


od aforeſaid, ſhall be reſtored gratuitouſ. 
ly, or paid for in ready money. 

- V. The troops of the French republic 
mall continue to y the parts of the 
Kates of the King of Pruſſia ſituated on 
the left bank of the Rhine. . All defini. 
tive arrangement with ref; to theſe 
provinces ſhall be deferred till the gene. 
ral pacification with the German em- 


P'VI. Until a treaty of commerce be- 
tween the two. contracting powers ſhall 
be made, all the commercial communica- 
tions and relatiens between France and 
the Pruffian ſtates ſhall be eſtabliſhed on 
the footing upon which they were before 
the preſent war. | | 

VII. As the diſpoſitions of Article VI. 
cannot have their full effect, but in pro- 
portion as liberty of commerce ſhall be 
re-eſtabliſhed for all the north of Germa- 
ny, the two contracting powers ſhall take 
meaſures for removing from it the theatre 
of war, 90 

VIII. To individuals of the two na- 


_ tions reſpectively-ſhall be granted the reſ- 
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toration of all effeQs, revenues, or pro- 
perty, of what kind ſoever, detained, fei- 
ed, or confiſcated, on account of the war 
between France and Pruffia, as well as 


prompt juſtice with reſpe& to all debts 
due in the ſtates of either of the two con- 


— powers to the ſubjects of the 


er. 
IX. All priſoners taken reſpectively 
ſince the commencement of the war, with- 


out regard to difference of number or 


rank, including Pruſſian marines and ſail- 
ors, taken either in Pruſſian ſhips or ſhips 
of other nations, as well as in general all 
thoſe detained on either ſide on account of 
the war, ſhall be reſtored within the ſpace 
of two months at the lateſt after the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty, on paying the private debts they 
may havecontracted during their captivity. 
The ſame ſhall be done with reſpec to 
the ſick and wounded immediately after 
their getting well. 

Commiſſioners ſhall be immediately ap- 
pointed on both ſides, for executing this 
article. | 

X. The priſoners of Saxon, Mentz, Pa- 
Jatine, and Heflian, corps, with thoſe of 
Heſſe-Caſſel and Darmſtadt, who have 
ſerved in the army of the King of Pruſſia, 
mall be included in the exchange above- 
mentioned. 

X1. The French republic will accept of 
the good offices of his majeſty the King 
of Pruſſia in favour of the princes and 
ſtates of the German empire who ſhall 


deſite to enter directly into negociation 


with it, and who to that end have already 
requeſted, or ſhall requeſt, the interpoſi- 
tion of the king. 

The French republic, to give to the 
King of Pruſſia a firſt proof of its deſire 
to concur in the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the ancient bonds of amity which 
have ſubſiſted between the two nations, 
conſents not to treat as an enemy's coun» 
try, during the ſpace of three months af. 
ter the ratification of the preſent treaty, 
the territories of thoſe princes and ſtates 


of the empire aforeſaid; ſituated on the 


left bank of the Rhine, in whoſe favour 
the king ſhall intereſt himſelf, | 

XII. The preſent treaty ſhall have no 
effect till after being ratified by the con- 
tracting parties; and the ratifications 
ſhall be exchanged in the city of Baſile 
within one month from this date, or ſoon» 
er if poſſible, 


[From the laſt continental intelligence 

it appears that Pruſſia is not the only 

with which the French wiſh to be on 
friendly terms, The negociations with 

Spain ſeem to have been carrying on for 
ſome time, and are nearly 1 

S - 
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CHARETTE's TREATY. 


The following are the principal articles 
of Charette's Treaty with the National 


Convention; finally ſettled on the 7th of 


March: 


Article I. The repreſentatives of the 


ople promiſe, that the ſum of eighty 
enillions hall be granted to the inhabi- 
tants of La Vendée, to indemnify them 
for the lolles, burnings, and devaſtations, 
they have ſuffered. | i 

Art. II. Forty millions, on account of 
that ſum, mall be immediately paid, to 
be diſtributed. 

Art. III. All the engagements (bons} 
underwritten by the generals of La Ven- 
dee ſhall be diſcharged by the republic. 

Art. IV. The ſum of ten millions ſhall 
be depoſited for that purpoſe. 

Art. V. The inhabitants of La Ven- 
dee acknowledge the republic. 

Art. VI. General Charette ſhall have 
the command of a body of 2000 men, in 
the pay of the republic. 

Art, VII. That force ſhall conſiſt of 
three battalions; the one to be ſtationed 
at Machecoul, the ſecond at Chalons, and 
the third at another place, to be deter- 
mined afterwards. | 

Art. VIII. A liſt to be made of ſuch 

ſons as are to be baniſhed from La 
endee ; that liſt to be drawn and pre- 
ſented by General Charette. 

Art. IX. The free exerciſe. of the Ca- 
tholic worſhip ſhall be permitted. A place 
may be purchaſed for the building of a 

-church ; but there ſhall be no bells, nor 
any exterior Ceremonies. 

Art. X. The prieſt's nonjurors (inſer- 
mente,) and baniſhed, may return to La 
Vendée, and will be reſtored to their pa- 
trimonial eitates only. 

Art. XI. There ſhall be in La Vendee 
no diſtricts nor municipalities, but only a 
national agent in every province. 

_ Art. There ſhall be no requiſi- 
tions in La Vendee for the ſpace of tive 
years. 1 | 


From a French Paper of the 12th of De- 
cember laft, publiſhed at Guadaloupe, in 


the Weſt Indies. 


LIS ERATY, LAW, EQUALITY. 


Victor Hugue, delegated commiſſary of 


the national convention to the Windward 
Iſlands ; | : 

Whereas the crimes committed by the 
Britiſh , officers, as well in the capture as 
in the defence of the conquered iilands, 
exon a 22 of ſuch conſumm * 
and odious villainy, as is not to be paral- 
leled in hiſtory: | , 


3. 


And whereas the rights of humanity, 
of war, and of nations, have been viola. 
ted by Charles Grey, general ; John Jer= 
vis, admiral; Thomas Dundas, major. 
general and governor of Guadaloupe; 
Gordon, a general officer; and other ſub. 
altern officers who imitated them: 

And whereas alſo the robberies, mur. 
ders, aſſaſſinations, and other crimes, 
committed by them, ought to be tranſ. 
mitted to poſterity; it is refolved, That 
the body of Thomas Dundas, interred at 
Guadaloupe, 3d of June (flaves tile), ſhall 
be taken up and given a prey to the birds 
of the air; that upon the ſame ſpot there 
ſhall be erected, at the expence of the 
republic, a monument bearing on one fide 
this decree; and on the other the follow- 
ing inſcription ; This ground, reſtored 
to liberty by the bravery of republicans, 
was polluted by the body of Thoma 
Dundas, major-general and governor of 
Guadaloupe for the “ George the Third. 
In recollecting his crimes, the public in- 
dignation cauſed him to be taken up, and 
has ordered this monument to be erected 
to hand them down to poſterity.** 

Given at the port of liberty, December 
I1, the third year of the French republic, 
one and indiviſible. | 
| VICTOR HUGUE, 


ManRip, Marck 17, A very dange- 
rous confpiracy, which menaced the im- 
mediate ſubverſion of the government. 
has been diſcovered here. Ten thouſand. 
of the mobility of this capital and tho 
neighbouring villages, marſhalled and 
conducted by able leaders, had formed 
the wicked deſign of ſurrounding the 
royal palace, and maſlacring the miniſ- 
ters, who are exceedingly obnoxious to 
the Spaniſh jacobins. ad 

But, very fortunately for the peace of 
ſociety, the particulars of this republicaa 
plot were communicated to the executive 
power by ſome of the conſpirators; and 
the neceſſary meaſures were adopted to 
check. and ſuppreſs the premeditated in- 
ſurrection. Some men who have hither- 
to retained immaculate characters are 
deeply involved in this deſperate deſign, 
and will ſoon ſuffer the punithmeat dus 
to their temerity in the Great Square. 

BzaussELs, April 3. There have been 
ſome dilturbances here, excited by the 
garriſon, on account of the dearneſs of 
proviſions. The day before yeſterday they 
ſold the proviſions in the markets at their 
own price. The repreſentative of the 
people, Lefevre, is, arrived from Paris: 
— inſtructions to correct theſe abu. 


| DOMESTIC. 


Y 


DOMESTIC NEW 8s. 


Tur PRINCESS or WALES's 


URSDAY the 16th of April there 

was a very grand gala and court heid 

by the Queen at St, James's Palace, on 

account of the entre of their royal high- 

neſles the Prince and Princeſs of Wales, 

for the firſt time ſince their nuptials. The 

king, queen, and fix princeſſes, came from 

Buckingham-houfe to St. James's in three 

"carriages at one o'clock. The nobility 
and gentry of both ſexes began alſo to 

alemble very early. At a quarter paſt 
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INTRODUCTION ar COURT. 


two (the queen having previouſly held a 


private l room in her own apart- 
ments, where ſome perſons were preſent- 


ed, who, according to the court etiquette, 


could not appear in the circle till they 
had paſſed this ceremony) their majeſties 
aud the fix princeſſes entered the great 
council-chamber (the Princeſs Amelia 
making her entree at court for the firſt 
| time), and the court immediately com- 
menced. The company were remarkably 
numerous, going and coming from before 
t wd till five o*clock, and conſiſted of moſt 
of the nobility and gentry of both ſexes 
at preſent in the kingdom. The circle 
was moſt brilliant, and conſifted” of the 
king, queen, their royal highneſſes the 
Prince and Princeſs of Wales, the Duke 
and Ducheſs of York, Duke of Clarence, 
the ſix princeſſes, the Duke of Glouceſ- 
ter, Prince William and Princeſs Sophia; 
their ſerene highneſſes the Prince of 
Orange, Hereditary Prince and Princeſs, 
Prince Frederic, Prince Charles of Heſſe, 
Marquis Bouille; Count Jenifon Wal. 
worth, Baron Wolfe, Baron and Baroneſs 
Nolken; their excellencies the Spaniſh 
and Turkiſh ambaſladors ; Imperial, Ruſ- 
nan, Pruſſian, Portugueſe, Venetian, Ge- 
noeſe, Saxon, Bavarian, Neapolitan, Sar- 
dinian, American, Daniſh, and Swediſh, 
envoys, and the ladies of moſt of them; 
all the great officers of ſtate, nobility, 
and gentry, with many additions, as at 
the levee on Wedneſday; the female no- 
bility were remarkably numerous. The 
dreſſes were rich and well choſen. All 
the company 'wore bridal favours; the 
ladies at their boſoms and head-dreſs, the 
gentlemen in their hats. Thoſe of the 
nobility, &c. who were at the celebration 
of the -nuptials, were diſtinguiſhed by 
rich devices of ſilver, preſented by the 
queen on that occaſion. The prince wore 
a very rich ſword, and an elegant and 
oft) jewel to his garter : his dreſs regi- 


mentals of dragoons, full ſuit, with his 
garter over. | i | 

On the Princeſs of Wales deſcending 
fromthe carriage, Earls Cholmondeley and 
Darnley handed her royal highneſs to the 
drawing-room. Maſters Doyle and Fitz- 
gerald, the two pages in waiting, bore 
her train. The Marchioneſs Townſhend 
and Countels of Jerſey attended as ladies 
of the bed-chamber, 

Of carriages, there were few, if any, 
new. The Duke of Portland's ſervants, 
who have juſt thrown off their mourning 
for the late ducheſs, and the attendants 
of his daughter, Lady M. Bentinck, were 
richly habited ; their liveries of blue, 
richly lined in ſtripes of ſilver and thread 
lace, with inſignia of the arms of the fa- 
mily worked between. 

The cavalcade of the Prince of Wales 
conſiſted of fix coaches, and exhibited a 


combination of elegance and ſplendour 


that had the fulleſt effect of thow. 

Afterthe drawing- room the king, queen, 
princeſles, and Duke of Clarence, dined 
together in the apartments fronting the 
chapel, where the firſt ſervice was carried 
in at half paſt ſix o'clock. The Prince 
and Princeſs of Wales, and Duke and 


Ducheſs of York, returned home to dine, 


and dreſs for the ball. After dinner they 


had a refreſhment of tea and coffee, pre- 


vious to going to the ball-room. 
Their majeſties, accompanied by the 
princeſſes, entered the ball-room at a 
quarter before nine o*clock, and in about 
ten minutes after the Prince and Princeſs 
of Wales (who with their attendants came 
from Carleton- houſe in the ſame order of 
proceſſion as to the drawing-room) made 
their appearance. The uſual formalities 
having taken place, the ball commenced 
with minuets, twenty-nine of which 
were danced with the utmoſt grace and 
propriety. — | 
None of the Orange family were preſent 
at the ball. : 0 3 
Before twelve o'clock the ball conclu- 
ded; on which their majeſties and the 
princeſſes, after having taken their leave 
of the prince and princeſs, left the roomy, 
and in a few minutes after the remaip- 
der of the brilliant aſſembly retired, © 


The dreſſes were in general very ſuperb,” 


and uncommonly elegant, and moſtly the 
_ as on the evening of the royal nup- 
Uals. ; 
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LIFE axb CHARACTER or MARY QUEEN or SCOTS, 


ARY Queen of Scots, datighter 
M of James V. was born in the 
royal palace of Linlithgow on the 8th 
of December 1542. Her mother was 
Mary, the eldelt daughter of Claude 
duke of Guiſe, and widow of Louis 
Her father 
dying a few days after her birth, ſhe 


#3 ſcarcely exiſted before ſhe was hailed 


queen. 
The government of a queen was 


unknown in Scotland; and the go- 


vernment of an infant queen could 
not command much reſpect from 
martial and turbulent nobles, who 
exerciſed a kind of ſovereignty over 
their own vaſſals; who looked upon 
the moſt warlike of their monarchs 
in hardly any other light than as the 
chief of the ariſtocracy; and who, 
upon the ſlighteſt diſguſts, were ever 
ready to fly into rebellion, and to 
carry their arms to the foot of the 
throne.—James had not even provid- 
ed againſt the diforders of a minority, 
by committing to proper perſons the 
care of his daughter*s education, and 
the adminiſtration of affairs in her 
name. The former of theſe objects, 
however, was not neglected, though 
the regency of the kingdom was en- 
truſted to very feeble hands. At ſix 
years of age Mary was conveyed to 
France, where the received her edu- 
cation in the court of Henry II. The 
opening powers of her mind, and her 
natural diſpoſitions, afforded early 
hopes of capacity and merit. After 
being taught to work with her needle 
and in tapeſtry, ſhe was inſtructed in 
the Latin tongue; and ſhe is ſaid to 


have underſtood it with an accuracy, 


which is in this age very uncommon 
in perſons of her ſex and elevated 
rank, but which was not then ſur— 
priſing, when it was the faſhion a- 
mong great ladies to ſtudy the ancient 
languages. In the French, the Ita- 
lian, and the Spaniſh, tongues, her 
proficiency was ſtill greater, and ſhe 


| ſpoke them with equal eaſe and pro- 


priety. She walked, danced, and rode, 
with enchanting gracefulneſs; and ſhe 
was qualified by nature as well as by 
Vor. III. Ne. 30. 


art to attain to diſtinction in paintin 
poetry, and muſic. To S 
the woman was not, however, the 
ſole object of her education. Either 
ſhe was taught, or ſhe very early dif- 
covered the neceſſity of acquiring; 
ſuch branches of knowledge as might 
enable her to diſcharge with dignity 
and prudence the duties of à ſove- 
reign; and much of her time was de- 
voted to the ſtudy of hiſtory, in which 
ſhe delighted to the end of her life. 
Whilſt Mary reſided in the court 
of Henry II. her perſonal charms 
made a deep impreſſion on the mind 
of the dauphin. It was in vain that 
the Conſtable Montmorency oppoſed 
their marriage with all his influence. 
The importance of her kingdom to 
France, and the power of her uncles 
the princes of Lorraine, were more 
than ſufficient to counteract his in- 
trigues ; and, to cut the matter ſhort, 
the dauphin ſoon obtained the moſt 
beautiful princeſs in Chriſtendom. 
Though this alliance placed the 
Queen of Scotland in the moſt con- 
ſpicuous point of view, in the politeſt 
court of Europe, and drew to her 
thoſe attentions which are in the 
higheſt degree pleaſing to a female 
mind in the gaiety of youth; it may 
yet be conſidered as having acci- 
dentally laid the foundation of the 
greateſt fart of her future misfor- 
tunes. Elizabeth, who now ſwayed. 
the ſceptre of England, had been 


declared illegitimate by an act of 


parliament : and though the Engliſh 
proteſtants paid no regard to a decla- 
ration which was compelled by the 
tyrannic violence of Henry VIII. 


'and which he himſelf had indeed 


rendered null by calling his daughter 
to the throne after her brother and 
elder ſiſter ; yet the E both at 
home and abroad had objections to 
the legitimacy of Elizabeth's birth, 
founded on principles which with 
them had greater weight than the acts 
of any human legiſlature. Mary was 
unqueſtionably the next heir in re- 
gular ſucceſſion to the Engliſh throne, 
if Elizabeth ſhould die without legiy 
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timate iſſue ; and upon her marriage 
to the dauphin, ſhe was induced by 
the perſuaſion of her uncles, by the 
authority of the French kings and 
no doubt partly by her own ambition, 
to aſſume the title and arms of Queen 
of England and Ireland. Theſe, in- 
deed, ſhe forebore as ſoon as ſhe be- 
came her own miſtreſs ; but the hav- 
ing at all aſſumed them was an of- 
fence which Elizabeth could never 
orgive, and which rankling in her 
om made her many years after- 
wards purſue the unhappy Queen of 
Scots to the block. | 


Henry II. dying ſoon after the 


- marriage of the dauphin and Mary, 
| * mounted the throne of France. 
n 


that elevated ſtation, the queen 
did not fail to diſtinguiſh - herſelf. 
The weakneſs of her huſband ſerved 
to exhibit her accompliſhments to the 
greateſt advantage; and in a court 
where . gallantry to the ſex, and the 
molt profound reſpect for the perſon 


of the ſovereign, were inſeparable 


from the manners of a gentleman, ſhe 
learned the firſt leſſons of royalty. 


"But this ſcene of ſucceſsful grandeur 


and unmixed felicity was of ſhort du- 
ration. Her huſband Francis died 


unexpectedly, after a ſhort reign of 


ſixteen months. Regret for his death, 
her own humiliation, the diſgrace of 
her uncles the princes of Lorraine, 
hich . inſtantly follawed, and the 
Idneſs of Catharine of Medicis the 
ueen mother, who governed her ſon 
harles IX. plunged Mary into in- 
expreſlible ſorrow. She was invited 
to return to her own kingdom, and 
2 tried to reconcile herſelf to her 
E. 


She was now to paſs from a ſitua- 


tion of elegance and ſplendour to the 


very reign of incivility and turbu- 


lence, where moſt of her accompliſh- 


ments would be utterly loſt. Amon 
tho Scots, of that period, elegance + 
taſte was little known. The gene- 
rality of them were ſunk in ignorance 


and barbarifm,; and what they termed 


religion dictated. to all a petulant 
rudeneſs. of ſpeech and conduct to 
which the Queen of France was 
wholly unaccuſtomed. During her 
minority and abſence, the rn 
religion had gained a kind of eſta. 


for her own. 


to Henry Stewart lord Darnley, — 
5 on 


bliſhment in Scotland; obtained, in- 
deed, by violence, and therefore lia- 
ble to be overturned by an act of the 
ſovereign and the three eſtates in par- 
liament. The queen, too, was un- 
happily of a different opinion from 
the great body of her ſubjects, upon 
that one topic, which among them 
actuated almoſt every heart, and di- 
rected almoſt every tongue. She had 
been educated in the church of Rome, 
and was ſtrongly attached to that ſu- 
perſtition ; yet ſhe had either mo- 
deration enough in her ſpirit, or diſ- 
cretion enough in her underſtanding, 
not to attempt any innovation 1n the 
prevailing faith of proteſtantiſm. She 
allowed her ſubjects the full and free 
exerciſe of their new religion, and 
only challenged the ſame indulgence 
She contrived to at- 
tach to her, whether from his heart 
or only in appearance, her natural 
brother, the Prior of St. Andrew's; 
a man of ſtrong and vigorous parts, 
who, though he had taken the uſual 
oath of obedience to the pope, had 
thrown off his ſpiritual allegiance, 
and placed himſelf at the head of the 
reformers. By his means ſhe cruſhed 
an early and formidable rebellion ; 


and in reward for his ſervices con- 


ferred-upon him a large eſtate, and 
created him Earl of Murray.. For 
two or three years her reign was 
proſperous, and her adminiſtration 
applauded by all her ſubjects, except 
the proteſtant preachers; and had 


ſhe either remained unmarried, or 


beſtowed her affections upon a more 
worthy object, it is probable that her 
name would have deſcended to poſte- 
rity among thoſe of the moſt fortunate 
and molt deſerving of Scottiſh mo- 
narchs. | | 

But a queen, young, beautiful, and 
accompliſhed, an ancient and heredi- 
tary kingdom, and the expectation of 
a mightier inheritance, were objects to 
excite the love and ambition of the 
moſt illuſtrious -perſonages. Mary, 
however, who kept her eye ſteadily 


fixed on the Engliſh ſucceſſion, re- 


jetted every offer of a foreign alli- 


ance; and, ſwayed at firſt by pruden- 


tial motives, and afterwards by love 
the moſt exceſlive, ſhe gave her hand 
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* ence to his own daughter, . 
"ZZ eonſiderations made Mary ſolicitous 
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fon of the Earl of Lenox. This no- 
* bleman was, after herſelf, the neareſt 


heir to the crown of England; he 


XZ was likewiſe the firſt in ſueceſſion after 


the Earl of Arran to the crown of 


Scotland; and it is known that James 


Fi. had intended to introduce into his 
XZ kingdom the ſalique law, and to ſet- 


i! | i tle the crown upon Lenox in prefer- 
Theſe 


for an interview with Darnley; and 


alt that interview love ſtole into her 


* heart, and effaced every favourable 


"XZ thought of all her other ſuitors. Na- 
ture had indeed been laviſh to him of 
"XZ her kindneſs. He was tall of ſtature; 
his countenance and ſhapes were 
beautiful and regular; and, amidſt 
the maſks and dancing with which his 
"XX? arrival was celebrated, he ſhone with 


*X uncommon luſtre. But the bounty 


of nature extended not to his mind, 
His underſtanding was narrow; his 


= ambition exceſſive; his obſtinacy in- 


flexible; and, under the guidance of 


no fixed principle, he was inconſtant 
and capricious. He knew neither 
= how to enjoy his proſperity nor how 
= to enſure it. | 
2 On the z9th of July 1565, this ill- 
fated pair was married : and though 
the queen gave her huſband every 
poſſible evidence of the moſt extra- 
vagant love; though ſhe infringed 
the principles of the conſtitution to 
*=X confer upon him the title of king; 
and though ſhe was willing to ſhare 
XX with him all the offices, honpurs, and 
© dignities, of royalty—he was not ſa- 
tisfied with his lot, but ſoon began to 
=X clamour for more power. He had 
not been married ſeven months, when 
he entered into a conſpiracy to de- 
pPrive Mary of the government, and 
co ſeat himſelf on her throne. With 
this view he headed a band of fac- 
tious nobles, who entered her cham- 
der at night ; and, though ſhe was 
then far advanced in her pregnancy, 
murdered her ſecretary in her pre- 
9 ſence, whilſt one of the ruffians held 
== cocked piſtol to her breaſt, Such 
gan outrage, together with his infide- 
Ut and frequent amours, could not 
7 to * the affections of a high - 
== prited woman, and to open her eyes 
dhe Gebe ; 
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the ardours of love had hitherto pre- 
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vented her from ſeeing. She ſighed 
and wept over the precipitation of 
her marriage: but, though it was noa 
longer poſſible to love him, ſhe ſtill 
treated him with attention and re- 
ſpect, and laboured to faſhion him to 
the humour of her people. A . 
This was labour in vain. His pre- 
poſterous vanity and aſpiring pride 
rouſed the reſentment and the ſcorn 
of the nobles : his follies and want of 
dignity made him little with the peo- 
ple. Hedeſerted the conſpirators with 
whom he had been leagued in the aſ- 
ſaſſination of the ſecretary ; and he 
had the extreme imprudence to 
threaten publicly the Earl of Murs 
ray, who, 'from his talents and his 
followers, poſſeſſed the greateſt power 
of any man in the kingdom. The 
conſequence was, that a combinatiog 
was formed for the king's deſtrugcs 
tion; and, on- the tenth day of Fes 
bruary 1567, the houſe in which he 
then reſided was early in the morning 
blown up with 8 and his 
dead and naked body, without any 
marks of violence, was found in an 
adjoining field. | | 
Such a daring and atrocious mur. 
der filled every mind with horror and 
aſtoniſhment. The queen, who had 
been in ſome meaſure reconciled to 
her huſband, was overwhelmed with 
grief, and took every method in hey 
power to diſcover the regicides; but 
for ſome days nothing appeared which 
could lead to the diſcovery. Papers 
indeed were poſted on the moſt cone 
ſpicuous places in Edinburgh, accuſ- 
ing the Earl of Bothwell of the crime; 
and rumours were induſtriouſly cir- 
culated that this horrid enterpriſe 
was encouraged by the queen. Con- 
ſcious, it 1s to be preſumed, of hes 
own innocence, Mary was the leſs 
diſpoſed to believe the guilt of Bot- 
well, who was accuſed as having anly 
acted as her inſtrument; but, when 
he was charged with the murder by 
the Earl of Lenox, ſhe: inſtantly or- 
dered him on his trial. Theoughithe: 
management of the. Earl of Morton 
and others, who were attenwards dif- 
covered to have been partners in hd 
ilt, Bothwell was acquitted. of all 
| wn, and knowledge af the king's 
A 


murder; 


* 


murder; and what is abſolutely a- 
ſtoniſhing, and ſhews the total want 
Of honour at that time in Scotland, 
this flagitious man procured, by the 
ſame treacherous friends, a paper 
Tigned by the majority of the 1 
recommending him as a fit huſband 
for the queen! 

Armed with this inſtrument of miſ- 
chief, which he weakly thought ſuf— 
ficient to defend him from danger, 
Bothwell ſoon afterward ſeized the 
3 of his ſovereigi, and carried 
Her a priſoner to his caſtle at Dunbar. 
It has indeed been alleged by the ene- 
mies of the queen, that no force was 
employed on the occaſion ; that ſhe 
was ſeized with her own conſent; and 
that ſhe was even privy to the ſub- 
ſcribing of the bond by the nobles. 
But it has been well obſerved by one 
of her ableſt vindicators, that “her 


88 knowledge of the bond, and 


er acquieſcence in the ſeizure of her 
perſon, are two facts in apparent op- 
Polition to each other, Had the 
queen acted in concert with Bothwell 
in obtaining the bond from the no- 
bles, nothing remained but, under 
the ſanction of their unanimous ad- 
dreſs, to have proceeded directly to 
the marriage. Inſtead of which, can 
we ſuppoſe her ſo weak as to reject 
that addreſs, and rather chooſe that 
Bothwell ſhould attempt to ſeize and 
carry her off by. violence ?—an at- 
tempt which many accidents might 
fruſtrate, and which at all events 
could not fail to render him or both 
of them odious to the whole nation. 
Common ſenſe, then, as well as can- 
dour, muſt induce us to believe, that 
the ſcheme of ſeizing the queen was 
ſolely the contrivance of Bothwell 
and his. aſſociates, and that it was 


really by force that ſhe was carried 


to Nunbar.” Being there kept a 
cloſe priſoner for twelye days ; hav- 
ing, as there is reaſon to believe, ac- 
tually ſuffered the indignity of a rape; 

erceiving no appearance of a reſcue ; 
Fog being ſhewn the infamous bond 
of the nobles ; Mary promiſed to re- 
ceive her raviſher for a huſband, as 
in her opinion the only refuge for her 
injured honour. Without condem- 
ning with aſperity this compliance of 
the queen, it is impoſſible not to re- 
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collect the more dignified conduit 
which Richardſon attributes in ſimilar 
circumſtances to his Clariſſa; and 
every man, who feels for the ſuffer- 
ings and reſpects the memory of Ma- 
ry, muſt regret that ſhe had not for- 
titude to reſiſt every attempt to force 
upon her as a huſband the profligate 
and audacious villain who had offered 
her ſuch an inſult as no virtuous wo- 
man ought ever to forgive. This, 
however, is only to regret that the 


was not more than human ; that ſhe, 


who poſſeſſed ſo many perfections, 
ſhould have had them blended with 
one defect. In the irretrievable ſi- 
tuation of her affairs, let the moſt ſe- 
vere of her ſex ſay what courſe was 
left for her to follow? Her firſt and 
moſt urgent concern was to regain 
her liberty. That probably ſhe at- 
tained by promiſing to be directed by 
the advice of her council, .where 
Bothwell had nothing to fear.” The 
marriage, thus inauſpiciouſly con- 
tracted, was ſolemnized on the 15th 
of May 1567; and it was the ſignal 
for revolt to Morton, Lethington, 
and many of the other nobles,” by 
whoſe wicked and relentleſs policy 1t 
had been chi-fly brought about, and 
who had bound themſelves to employ 
their ſwords againſt all perſons who 
ſhould preſume to Jifturl fo deſirable 
an event. 

As Bothwell was juſtly and uni- 
verſally deteſted, and as the rebels 
| hr greg that it was only againſt him 

nd not againſt their fovereign that 
they had taken up arms, troops flock- 
ed to them from every quarter, The 
progreſs of this rebelhon it is beſide 
our preſent deſign to enlarge upon : 
ſuffice it to ſay here, that upon the 
faith of promiſes the moſt ſolemn, 
not only of perſonal ſafety to herſelf, 
but of receiving as much honour, 
ſervice, and obedience, asever in any 
former period was paid by the nobi- 
lity to the princes her predeceſſors 
the unhappy queen delivered herſelf 
into the hands of the rebels, and per- 
ſuaded her huſband to fly from the 
danger which in her apprehenſion 
threatened his life. Theſs promiſes 
were inſtantly violated. The faith- 
leſs nobles, after inſulting their ſo- 
vereign in the cxuelleſt manner, Ried 
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tied her as a priſoner to a caſtle with- 
in a lake, where ſhe was committed 
to the care of that very woman who 
was the mother of her baſtard bro- 
ther, and who treated her with every 
kind of indignity. 

In this diſtreſs the queen's forti- 
tude and preſence of mind did not 
forſake her : ſhe contrived to make 
her eſcape from her priſon, and ſoon 
found herſelf at the head of ſix thou - 
ſand combatants. This army, how- 


ever, was defeated; and, in oppoſi- 
tion to the advice and intreaties of all 


Her friends, ſhe haſtily formed the re- 
ſolution of taking retuge*in England. 
The Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's in 

articular accompanied her to the 
Gorder - and, when ſhe was about to 
quit her own kingdom, he laid hold 
of her horſe's bridle, and on his 
knees conjured her to return: but 
Mary proceeded, with the utmoſt re- 
liance on the friendſhip of Elizabeth, 
which had been offered to her when 
ſhe was a priſoner, and of the fin- 
cerity of which ſhe harboured not a 
doubt. 

That princeſs, however, who had 
not yet forgotten her aſſumption of 
the title and arms of the Queen of 
England, was now taught to dread 
her talents and to be envious of her 
charms, She therefore, under vari- 
ous pretences, kept her a cloſe pri- 
ſoner for nineteen years; encouraged 
her rebellious ſubjects to accuſe her 
2 of the murder of her huſ- 

and; allowed her no opportunity of 
vindicating her honour; and even 
employed venal ſcribblers to blait her 
fame. Under this unparallelled load of 
complicated diſtreſs, Mary preſerved 
the magnanimity of a queen, and 
practiſed with ſincerity the duties of 
a Chriſtian. Her ſufferings, her dig- 
nified affability, and her gentleneſs 
of diſpoſition, gained her great po- 
pularity in England, ef; a among 
the Roman catholics; and as ſhe 
made many attempts to procure her 
liberty, and carried on a conſtant cor- 
reſpondence with foreign powers, E- 
Iizabeth became at laſt ſo much afraid 
of her intrigues, that ſhe determined 
ut her off, at whatever hazard. 
ith this view ſhe prevailed upon 


her parliament to pals an act which 
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might make Mary anſwerable for the 
crimes of all who ſhould call them- 
ſelves her partiſans ; and upon that 
ſtatute ſhe was tried as a traitor con- 
cerned in the conſpiracy of Babing- 
ton : (ſee the Wars of England here- 
to annexed.) Though the trial was 
conducted in a manner which would 
have been illegal even if ſhe had been 
a ſubject of England, and though ns 
certain proof appeared of her con- 
nection with the conſpirators, ſhe 
was, to the amazement of all Europe, 
condemned to ſuffer death. 

The fair heroine received her ſen- 
tence with great compoſure; ſaying 
to thoſe by whom it was announced, 
„The news you bring cannot but be 
moſt welcome, ſince they announce the 
termination of my miſeries. Nor do 
I account that ſoul to be deſerving of 
the felicities of immortality which can 
ſhrink under the ſufferings of the 
body, or ſcruple the ſtroke that ſets 
it free.” On the evening before her 
execution, for which, on the ſucceed. 
ing morn, ſhe prepared herſelf with 
religious ſolemnity and perfect re- 
ſignation, ſhe ordered all her ſervants 
to appear before her, and drank to 
them. She even condeſcended to 
beg their pardon for her omiſſions or 
neglects; and ſhe recommended it to 
them to love charity, to avoid the 
unhappy paſſions of hatred and ma- 
lice, and to preſerve themſelves ſted- 
faſt in the faith of Chriſt. She then 
diſtributed among them her money, 
her jewels, and her clothes, accord- 
ing to their rank or merit. She wrote 
her will with her own hand, conſti- 
tuting the Duke of Guiſe her princi- 
pal executor; and to the King and 
Queen of France ſhe recommended 
her fon, provided he ſhould prove 
worthy of their eſteem. In the caſtle 
of Fotheringay ſhe was beheaded on 
the 8th of February 1587, in the for- 
ty-fifth year of her age; and her 
body, after being embalmed and com- 
mitted to a leaden coftin, was buried 
with royal pomp and ſplendour inthe 
cathedral of Peterborough. Twenty 
years afterwards her bones were by 
order of her ſon and only child Kin 
James I. removed to Weſtminſter, al 
depoſited in their proper place among 
the ſovereigns of England. 

The 
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The general character of Mary, 
which ould now be laid before the 
reader, has furniſhed matter of con- 
troverly for two hundred years. She 
is univerſally allowed to have had 
conſiderable talents, and a mind high- 
ly cultivated, By one party ſhe is 
E with more virtues and with 

ewer defects than almoſt any other 
woman of the age in which ſhe lived. 
By another ſhe is repreſented as guilty 
of the groſſeſt crimes which a woman 
cancommit—adultery and the murder 
of her huſband. By all it is confeſ- 
ſed, that, previous to her connection 


with the Earl of Bothwell, her life 


as a Chriſtian was exemplary, and her 
adminiſtration as a queen equitable 
and mild; and it has never been 
denied that ſhe bore her tedious ſuf- 
ferings with ſuch reſignation and for- 
titude as are ſeldom found united with 
conſcious guilt. Theſe are ſtrong 
preſumptions of her innocence. The 
moral characters of men change by 
degrees; and it ſeems hardly con- 
ſiſtent with the known principles of 
human nature, that any perſon thould 
at once plunge deliberately from the 
ſummit of virtue to the depths of 
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vice; or, when ſunk ſo low, hould 
by one effort recover his original ſtate 
of elevation. But in this controverſy 

reſumptions muſt go for nothing. 

he poſitive evidences which were 
brought againſt the Queen of Scots 
are ſv conclufive, that if they be 
genuine ſhe muſt have been guilty ; 
and, if they be ſpurious, there can be 
no doubt of her innocence. They 
conſiſted of a box with letters, con- 


tracts, and ſonnets, ſaid to be written 


by herſelf and ſent to the Earl of 
Bothwell. 
{uppoſed confeſſions of the criminals 
who had ſuffered for the king's 
murder were originally urged as 
Om of her guilt; but thoſe con- 
eflions are now admitted by all par- 
ties to be either wholly forged, or ſo 
groſsly interpolated that no ſtreſs 
whatever can be laid upon them; and 
during Mary's life it was affirmed by 
her friends, and not ſufficiently con- 
tradicted by her enemies, that the 
perſons who had accuſed Bothwell, 
and were doubtleſs his aecomplices, 
inſtead of criminating the queen, had 
openly proteſted her innocence in 
their dying moments. 


HISTORY or Taz RISE and FALL or The BRITISH EMPIRE iN 
AMERICA.—Continned from page 7. 


HE continent of America ex- 
tends from Cape Horn, the 
fouthern extremity of the continent, 
in latitude fifty-ſix degrees ſouth, to 
the north pole; and ſpreads between 
the forrierh degree eaſt and the hun- 
dredth degree weſt longitude from 
Philadelphia. It is nearly ten thou- 
ſand miles in length from north to 
fouth. Its average breadth may be 
about fourteen or fifteen hundred 
miles. This extenfive continent lies 
between the Pacific Ocean on the 
weſt, and the Atlantic on the eaſt. It 


is faid to contain upwards of four- 


teen millions ſquare miles. 

In regard to the climate, foil, and 
productions, America has all the va- 
rieties which the earth affords. It 
firetches almoſt through the whole 
width of the five zones, and feels the 
keat and cold of two ſummers and 


two winters in every year. Moſt of 
the animal and vegetable productions 
which the eaſtern continent affords, 
are found here; and many that are 
peculiar to America alone. 

There are no data, ſays Mr. Morſe, 
in his late improved edition of Ame- 
rican Geography, from which we 
may eſtimate the number of inha- 
bitants in America with any degree 
of aceuracy. I ſuppoſe the conti- 
nent of America to contain fourteen 
millions of ſquare miles; including 
the iſlands, fifteen millions. The 
United States contain one million 
ſquare miles, or one fifteenth part of 
the American continent and iflands. 
I ſuppoſe (merely for the purpoſe of 
calculation) that every other part of 


America is as populous as the United 


States. Probably there may be ſome 
Weit. India 


ilands; 


parts, particularly the \ 
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Mands, and ſome provinces in Spaniſh 


— 


America, which are more populous; 
Þut there are many other parts which 
are by no means ſo populous. The 
probability in my opinion, is, that 
the other parts of America, collec- 
tively conſidered, are not nearly fo 
thickly inhabited as the territory of 
the United States. 


more populous. American popula- 
tion is thin: and valt tracts of de- 
ferts, marſhes, and mountains, are 
uninhabited. . In the United States 
we reckon four millions of inhabit- 
ants, Anglo-Americans, negroes, 
mulattoes, and Indians, within the 
juriſdiction of the general govern- 
ment. Beſides theſe, there may be 
about fifty thouſand Indians, inde- 
pendent of the United States, and 


ſubject to their own princes. The 
whole population of the United 
States then we reckon at four millions 


and fifty thoufand. If then we ſup- 
poſe America to Contain fifteen mil - 
Lows of ſquare miles; and that in 
every part it is equally as populous as 
the United States, that is, that there 
are in every million of ſquare miles 
four millions and fifty thouſand in- 
habitants; the whole number will be 
ſixty millions ſeven hundred and fifty 
thouſand. 

America is not of equal breadth 
throughout its whole extent ; but is 
divided into two great continents, 
called North and South America, by 
aniſthmus one thouſand five handred 
miles long, and whichat Darien, about 
latitude nine degrees north, is only 
ſixty miles over. This iſthmus forms, 
with the northern and ſouthern con- 
tinents, a vaſt gulph, in which lie a 
\ number of iſlands, called, the 


eſt Indies, in contradiſtinftion to. 


the eaſtern parts of Aſia, which are 


called the Eaſt Indies. ORR. 
Between the New World and the 
Old there are feveral very ſtriking 
differences ; but the moſt remarkable 
is the general predominance of cold 
throughout the whole extent of 
America, Though we cannot, in 
any country, determine the preciſe 
degree of heat merely by the diſtance 
of the equator, deauſe the elevation 
above the fea, the nature of the ſoil, 
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There is certainly 
no reaſon to believe that they are 


K 10 


&c. affect the climate; yet, in the 
ancient continent, the heat is much 
more in proportion to the vicinity to 
the equator than in any part of Ame- 
rica. Here the rigour of the frigid 
zone extends over half that which 
ſhould be temperate by its poſition. 
Even in thoſe letitudes where the 
winter is {ſcarcely felt on the Old con- 
tinent, it reigns with great ſeverity in 
America, though during a ſhort 

2rivd, Nor does this cold, prevalent 
in the New World, confine itſelf to 
the temperate zones; but extends its 


influence to the torrid zone alſo, 


confiderably mitigating the exceſs of 
its heat. —Along the eaſtern coaſt, 
the climate, though more {imilar to 
that of the torrid zone in other parts 
of the earth, is nevertheleſs confi- 
derably milder than in thoſe countries 
of Aſia and Africa which lie ia the 
fame latitude. From the ſouthern 
tropic to the extremity of the Ameri- 
can continent, the cold is (aid to be 
much greater than in parallel north- 
ern latitudes even of America itſelf. 
For this ſo remarkable difference 
between the climate of the New con- 
tment and the Old, various cauſes 
have been aſſigned by different au- 
thors. The following is the opinion 
of the learned Dr. Robertſon on this 
ſubject. “ Though the utmoſt extent 
of America towards the north be not 
yet diſcovered, we know that it ad- 
vances nearer to the pole than either 
Europe or Alia. The latter have 
large ſeas to the north, which are 
open during part of the year ; and, 
even when covered with ice, the 
wind that blows over them is lefs 
intenſely cold than that which blows 
over land in the ſame latitudes. But, 
in America, the land ſtretches from 
the river St. Laurence towards the 
pole, and ſpreads out immenſely to 
the weſt. A chain of enormous 
mountains, covered with ſnow and 
ice, runs through all this dreary 
region. The wind, paſting over ſuch 
an extent of high frozen land, be- 
comes ſo impregnated with cold, tliat 
it requires a piercing keenneſs, which 
it retains in its progreſs through 
warmer climates; and is not entirely 
mitigated until it reach the guſph of 
Over all the continent of 
North 
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North America, a north-weſterly 
wind and exceſſive cold are ſynony- 
mous terms. Even in the moſt ſultry 
weather, the moment that the wind 
veers to that quarter, its penetrating 
influence is felt in a tranſition from 
heat to cold no leſs violent than ſud- 
den. To this powerful cauſe we may 
aſcribe theextraordinary dominion of 
cold, and its violent inroads into the 
fouthern provinces in that part of the 
globe. 
Other cauſes, no leſs remarkable, 
diminiſh the active power of heat in 
thoſe partsof the American continent 
which lie between the tropics. In all 
that portion of the globe, the wind 
blows in an invariable direction from 
eaſt to welt. As this wind holds its 
courſe acroſs the ancient continent, it 
arrives at the countries which ſtretch 
along the weſtern ſhore of Africa, in- 
flamed with all the fiery particles 
which it hath collected from the ſultry 
lains of Aſia, and the burning ſands 
in the African deſerts. The coaſt of 
Africa is accordingly the region of 
the earth which feels the moſt fervent 
heat, and isexpoſed to the unmitigated 
ardour ot the torrid zone. But this 
fame wind, which brings ſuch an ac- 
cefſion of warmth to the countries 
lying between the river of Senegal 
and Cafraria, traverſes the Atlantic 
ocean before it reaches the American 
hore. It is cooled in its paſſage 
over this vaſt body of water ; and is 
telt as a refreſhing gale along the 
coaſts of Braſil and Guiana, render- 
mg thoſe countries, though amongſt 
the warmeſt in America, temperate, 
when compared with thoſe which lie 
oppolite to them in Africa. As this 
wind advances in its courſe acroſs 
America, it meets with immenſe 
lains covered with impenetrable 
toreſts ; or occupied by large rivers, 
marſhes, and ſtagnating waters, 
where it can recover no conſiderable 
degree of heat. At length it arrives 


at the Andes, which run from north 


to ſouth through the whole continent. 
In paſling over their elevated and 
frozen ſummits, it is ſo thoroughly 
cooled, that the greater part of the 
countries beyond them hardly feel 
the ardour to which they ſeem ex- 
poſed by their ſituation. In the other 
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rovinces of America, from Terre 
Firms weſtward to the Mexican 
empire, the heat of the climate is 
tempered, in ſome places, by the 
elevation of the land above the ſea; 
in others, by their extraordinary hu- 
midity ; and in all, by the enormous 
mountains ſcattered over this tract. 
The iſlands of America in the torrid 
zone are either {ſmall or mountainous, 


and are fanned alternately by re- 


freſhing ſea and land breezes. _ 

The cauſes of the extraordinary 
cold towards the ſouthern limits of 
America, and in the ſeas beyond it, 
cannot be aſcertained in a manner 
equally ſatisfying. It was long ſup- 
poſed, that a vaſt continent, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Terra Auſtralis 
Incognita, lay between the ſouthern 
extremity of America and the ant- 
arctic pole. The ſame principles, 
which account for the extraordinary 
degree of cold in the northern regi- 
ons of America, were employed in 
order to explain that which is felt at 
Cape Horn and the adjacent coun- 
tries. The immenſe extent of the 
ſouthern continent, and the rivers 
which it poured into the ocean, were 
mentioned and admitted by philoſo- 
phers as cauſes ſufficient to occaſion 
the unuſual ſenſation of cold, and the 
ſtill more uncommon appearances of 
frozen ſeas, in that region of the globe. 
But the imaginary continent to which 
ſuch influence was aſcribed having 
been ſearched for in vain, and the 
ſpace which it was ſuppoſed to oc- 
cupy having been found to be an 
open ſea, new conjectures muſt be 
formed with reſpect to the cauſes of 
a temperature of. climate ſo extremely 
different from that which we experi- 
ence in countries removed at the ſame 
diſtance from the oppoſite pole. 

The moſt obvious and probable 
cauſe of this ſuperior degree of cold 
towards the ſouthern extremity of 
America, ſeems to be the form of the 
continent there. Its breadth gra- 
dually decreaſes as it ſtretches from 
St. Antonio ſouthwards, and from 
the bay of St. Julian to the ſtraits of 
Magellan its dimenſions are much 
contracted. On the eaſt and weſt 


ſides, it is waſhed by the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. From its ſouthern 
point, 
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f point, it is probable that an open 


3 ſea ſtretches to the antarctic pole. In 
65 which ever of theſe directions the 
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wind blows, it is cooled betore it ap- 
proaches the Magellanic regions, by 
paſſing over a vaſt body of water; 


nor is the land there of ſuch extent, 
that it can recover any conliderable 


= degree of heat in its progreſs over it. 
= Theſe circumſtances concur in ren- 
= dering the temperature of the air in 


this diſtrict of America more ſimilar 
to that of an inſular than to that of 


> a continental climate; and hinder it 
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from acquiring the ſame degree of 
ſummer-heat with places in Europe 
and Alia in a correſponding northern 
latitude. The north wind is the only 
one that reaches this part of America, 
after blowing over a great continent. 
But, from an attentive ſurvey of its 
poſition, this will be found to have a 
tendency rather to diminiſh than aug- 
ment the degree of heat. The ſouth- 
ern extremity of America is properly 
the termination of the immenſe ridge 
of the Andes, which ſtretches nearly 
in a direct line from north to ſouth, 
through the whole extent of the con- 
tinent. The moſt ſultry regions in 
South America, Guiana, Braſil, Pa- 
raguay, and Tucuman, lie many de- 
grees to the eaſt of the Magellanic 
regions. The level country of Peru, 
which enjoys the tropical heats, is 
ſituated conſiderably to the weſt of 
them. The north wind, then, though 
it blows over land, does not bring to 
the ſouthern extremity of America 
an increaſe of heat collected in its 
paſſage over torrid regions; but, be- 
fore it arrives there, it muſt have 
ſwept along the ſummit of the Andes, 
and come impregnated with the cold 
of that frozen region.“ 

Another particularity in the climate 
of America, is its exceſſive moiſture 
in general. In ſome places, indeed, 
on the weſtern coaſt, rain is not 
known ; but, in all other parts, the 
moiſtneſs of the climate is as remark - 
able as the cold. The foreſts where- 
with it is every where covered, no 
doubt, partly occaſion the moifture 
of its climate ; but the moſt preyalent 


cauſe is the vaſt quantity of water in 


the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, with 
which America is environed on all 
Vol. III. No. 30. 
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ſides. 
continent is narroweſt are deluged 
with almoſt perpetual rains, accom- 
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Hence thoſe places where the 


with violent thunder and 
ightning, by which ſome of them, 
particularly Porto Bello, are render- 
ed in a manner uninhabitable. | 
This extreme moiſture of the 
American climate is productive of 
much larger rivers there than in any 
other part of the world. The Da- 
nube, the Nile, the Indus, or the 
Ganges, are not comparable to the 
Miſſiſſippi, the river St. Laurence, or 
that of the Amazons; nor are ſuch 
large lakes to be found any where as 
thoſe which North America aftords. 
—To the ſame cauſe we are alſo 
partly to aſcribe the exceſſive luxu- 
riance of all kinds of vegetables in 
almoſt all parts of this country. In 
the ſouthern provinces, where the 
moiſture of the climate is aided by 
the warmth of the fan, the woods 
are almoſt impervious, and the ſur- 
face of the ground is hid from the 
eye, under a thick covering of ſhrubs, 
herbs, and weeds.-—In the northern 
provinces, the foreſts are not encum- 
bered with the ſame luxuriance of 
vegetation ; nevertheleſs, they afford 
trees much larger of their kind than 

what are to be found any where elie. 
From the coldneſs and the moiſture 
of America, an extreme malignity 
of climate has been inferred, and at- 
ſerted by M. de Paw, in his Re- 
cherches Philoſophiques. Hence ac- 
cording to his hypotheſis, the ſmall- 
neſs and irregularity of the nobler 
animals, and the ſize and enormous 
multiplication of reptiles and inſects. 
But the ſuppoſed ſmallneſs and leſs 
ferocity of the American animals, the 
Abbe Clavigero obſerves, inſtead of 
the malignity, demonſtrates the mild- 
neſs and bounty, of the clime, it we 
give credit to Buffon, at whoſe foun- 
tain M. de Paw has drunk, and of 
whoſe teſtimony he has availed him- 
ſelf againſt Don Pernetty. Buffon, 
who in many places of his Natural 
Hiſtory produces the ſmallneſs of the 
American animals as a certain argu— 
ment of the malignity of the climate 
of America, in treating afterwards of 
ſavage animals, in tom. ji. ſpeaks 
thus: — As all things, even the moſt 
| free 
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tree creatures, are ſubject to natural 
laws, and animals as well as men are 
{ubjected to the influence of climate 
and foil, it appears that the ſame 
cauſes that have civilized and po— 
liſhed the human ſpecies in our ch- 
mates, may have likewiſe produced 
ſimilar eftects upon other ſpecies. 
The wolf, which is perhaps the 
fierceſt of all the quadrupeds of the 
temperate zone, is however incom— 
parably leſs terrible than the tyger, 
the lion, and the panther, of the torrid 
zone; andthe white bear and hyena of 
the frigid zone. In America, where 
the air and the earth are more mild 
than in Africa, the tyger, the- lion, 
and the panther, are not terrible but 
in the name. They have degenerated, 
it fierceneſs, joined to cruelty, made 
their nature; or, to ſpeak more pro- 
. perly, they have only ſuffered the in- 
fluence of the climate: under a milder 
ſky, their nature alſo has become 
more mild. From climes which are 
immoderate in their temperature, are 
obtained drugs, pertumes, poiſons, 
and all thoſe plants whoſe qualities 
are ſtrong. The temperate earth, on 
the contrary, produces only things 

hich are temperate; the mildeſt 
hetbs, the moſt wholeſome pulſe, 
the ſweeteſt fruits, the moſt quiet 
animals, and the moſt humane men, 
are the natives of this happy clime. 
As the earth makes the plants, the 
earth and plants make animals; the 
earth, the plants, and the animals, 
make man. The phylical qualities of 
man, and the animals which feed on 
other animals, depend, though more 
remotely, on the ſame cauſes which 
influence their diſpoſitions and cuſ- 
toms. This is the greateſt proof and 
demonſtration, that in temperate 
climes every thing becomes tem- 
perate, and that in intemperate climes 
every thing is exceſlive ; and that ſize 
and form, which appear fixed and 
determinate qualities, depend, not- 
withſtanding, like the relative quali- 
ties, on the influence of climate. 
The ſize of our quadrupeds can- 
not be compared with that of an 
elephant, the rhinoceros, or ſea— 
horſe. The largeſt of our birds are 
but ſmall, it compared with the 
eltrich, the condore, cœſeare.“ So 
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far M. Buffon, whofe text we have 
copied, becauſe it is contrary to what 
M. de Paw writes againſt the climate 


of America, and to Buffon himſelt 


in many other places. 

It the large and fierce animals are 
natives of intemperate climes, and 
{mall and tranquil animals of tem— 
perate climes, as M. Buffon has here 


eſtabliſhed; if mildnefs of climate 
influences the diſpoſition and cuſtoms. 


of animals; M. de Paw does not well 
deduce the malignity of the climate 
of America from the ſmaller ſize and 
leſs fierceneſs of its animals; he 
ought rather to have deduced the 
gentleneſs and ſweetneſs of its chmate 
from this antecedent. If, on the 
contrary, the ſmaller ſize and leſs 
fierceneſs of the American animals, 
with refpect to the Old continent, are 
a proof of their degeneracy, ariſing 
from the malignity of the chme, as 
M. de Paw would have it, we ought 
in like manner to argue the malignity 
of the climate of Europe from the 
ſmaller ſize and leſs fierceneſs of its. 
animals, compared with thoſe of Atf- 
rica. If a philoſopher of the country 
of Guinea ſhould undertake a work 
in imitation of M. de Paw, with this 
title, Recherches Philoſophtiques ſur les 
Europeens, he might avail himſelf of 
the ſame argument which M. de Paw 
uſes, to demonſtrate the malignity of 
the climate of Europe, and the ad- 
vantages of that of Africa. The cli- 
mate of Europe, he would fay, is 
very untavourable to the production 
of quadrupeds, which are found in- 
comparably ſmaller and more cow- 
ardly than ours. What are the horſe 
and the ox, the largeſt of its animals, 
compared with our elephants, our rhi- 
noceroles, our ſea-horſes, and our 
camels ? What are its lizards, either 
in ſize or intrepidity, compared with 
our crucodiles ? Its wolves, its bears, 
the moſt dreadful of its wild bealts, 
when beſide our lions and tygers ? 
Its eagles, its vultures, and cranes, 


if compared w:th our oſtriches, ap- 


pear only like hens. 

As to the enormous ſize and pro- 
digious multiplication of the inſects 
and other little noxious animals, 


© The ſurface of the earth, (ſays MI. 
de Paw,) intected by putretaction, 
Way 


lies, Japan with ſcorpions, ſouth ot 


Was over-run with lizards, ſerpents, 


reptiles, and inſets monſtrous for 
ſize, and the activity of their poiſon, 
which they drew from the copious 


* juices of this uncultivated ſoil, that 


was corrupted and abandoned to it- 
ſelf, where the nutritive juice be- 
came ſharp, like the milk in the breaſt 
of animals which do not exerciſe the 
virtue of propagation. Caterpillars, 
crabs, butterflies, beetles, ſpiders, 
frogs, and toads, wert for the moſt 
part of an enormous corpulence in 
their ſpecies, and multiplied beyond 
what can be imagined. Panama 1s 
infeſted with ſerpents, Carthagena 
with clouds of enormous bats, Porto 
Bello with toads, Surinam with 
kakerlacas, or cucarachas, Guadaloupe, 
and other colonies of the iſlands, with 
beetles, Quito with niguas or chegoes, 
and Lima with lice and bugs. The 
ancient kings of Mexico, and the 
emperors of Peru, found no other 
means -of ridding their ſubjects of 
thoſe inſects which fed upon them, 
than the impoſition of an annual tri- 
bute of a certain quantity of lice, 
Ferdinand Cortes found bags full of 
them in the palace of Montezuma.” 
But this argument, exaggerated as it 
is, proves nothing againſt the climate 
of America in general, much leſs 
againſt that of Mexico. There being 
{ome lands in America, in which, on 
account of their heat, humidity, or 
want of inhabitants, large inſects are 
found, and exceſſively multiplied, 
will prove at moſt, that in ſome places 
the ſurface of the earth is infected, as 
he ſays, with putrefaction; but not 
that the ſoil of Mexico, or that of all 


America, is ſtinking, uncultivated, 
vitiated, and abandoned to itſelf. If 
ſuch a deduction were juſt, M. de 
Paw might alſo ſay, that the ſoil of 
the Old continent is barren, and 
ſtinks; as in many countries of it 
there are prodigious multitudes of 
- monſtrous inſects, noxious reptiles, 
and vite animals, as in the Philippine 
illes, in many of thoſe of the Indian 
- archipelago, in ſeveral countries of 
the ſouth of Aſia, in many of Atrica, 
and even in ſome of Europe. The 


Philippine iſles are infeſted with e- 


— > normous ants and monſtrous butter- 


\ 


bourhood. 
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Aſia and Africa with ſerp ents, Egyp 
with aſps, Guinea and Ethiopia with 
armies of ants, Holland with field- 
rats, Ukrania with toads, as M. de 
Paw himſelf affirms. In Italy, the 
Campagna di Roma(although peopled 
for ſo many ages) with vipers ; Ca» 
labria with tarantulas ; the ſhores of 
the Adriatic ſea, with clouds of gnats; 
and even in France, the population 
of which is ſo great and ſo ancient, 
whole lands are ſo well cultivated, 
and whoſe climate is ſo celebrated by 
the French, there appeared, a few 
years ago, according to M. Buffon, a 
new ſpecies of field- mice, larger than 
the common kind, called by him 
ſurmulots, which have multiplied ex- 
ceedingly, to the great damage of the 
fields. M. Bazin, in his Compendium 
of the Hiſtory of Inſects, numbers 
ſeventy-ſeven ſpecies of bugs, which 
are all found in Paris and its neigh— 
That large capital, as 
Mr. Bomare ſays, ſwarms with thoſe 
diſguſttul infe&ts. It is true, that 
there are places in America, where 
the multitude of inſects, and filthy 
vermin, make lite irkſome; but we 
do not know that they have arrived to 
ſuch exceſs of multiplication as to 
depopulate any place, at leaft there 
cannot be ſo many examples produced 
of this cauſe of depopulation in the 
New as in the Old continent, which 
are atteſted by Theophraſtus, Varro, 
Pliny, and other authors. The frogs 
depopulated one place in Gaul, and 
the locuſts another in Africa. One 
of the Cyclades was depopulated by 
mice; Amiclas, near to Taracina, by 
ſerpents; another place, near to 
Ethiopia, by ſcorpions and poiſonous 
ants; and another by ſcolopendras ; 
and not ſo diſtant from ourown times, 
the Mauritius was going to have 
been abandoned on account of the 
extraordinary multiplication of rats, 
as we can remember to have read in 
a French author. 

With reſpect to the ſize of the in- 
ſects, reptiles, and fuch animals, M. 
de Paw makes uſe of the teſtimony of 
Mr. Dumont, who, in his Memoirs 
on Louiſiana, ſays, that the frogs are 
ſo large there that they weigh thirty- 
teven French pounds, and their hor- 
rid croaking imitates the bellowing of 
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cows. But M. de Paw himſelf ſays 
(in his anſwer to Don Pernetty, cap. 
17.) that all thoſe who have written 
about Louiſiana from Henepin, Le 
Clerc, and Cav. Tonti, to Dumont, 
have contradicted each other, ſome- 
times on one and ſometimes on ano- 
ther ſubject. In fact, neither in the 
Old or the New continent are there 
frogs of thirty-ſeven pounds in 
weight; but there are in Aſia and 
Africa ſerpents, butterflies, ants, and 
other animals, of ſuch monſtrous ſize, 
that they exceed all thoſe which have 
been diſcovered in the New World. 
We know very well, that ſome Ame- 
rican hiſtorian ſays, that a certain 
gigantic ſpecies of ſerpents is to be 
ound in the woods, which attract 
men with their breath, and ſwallow 
them up; but we know alſo, that 
ſeveral hiltorians, both ancient and 
modern, report the ſame thing of the 
ſerpents of Alia, and even ſomething 
more. Megaſthenes, cited by Pliny, 
{aid, that there were ſerpents found 
in Aſia, ſo large, that they ſwallowed 
entire ſtags and bulls. Metrodorus 
cited by the ſame author, affirms, that 
in Aſia there were ſerpents which, by 
their breath, attracted birds, however 
high they were or quick their flight. 
Among .the moderns, Gemelli, in 
vol. v. of his Tour of the World, 
treating of the animals of the Philip- 
pine iſles, ſpeaks thus: — ““ There are 
lerpents in thete iſlands of immo- 
derate ſize; there is one called 162, 
very long, which, ſuſpending itſelf by 
the tail from the trunk of a tree, 
waits till ſtags, bears, and alſo men, 
paſs by, in order to attract them 
with its breath, and devour them at 
once entirely :” from whence it is 
evident, that this very ancient fable 
has been common to both continents. 

Further, it may be aſked, In what 
country of America could M. de Paw 
find ants to equal thoſe of the Philip- 
pine iſlands, called /ulum, reſpecting 
wich Hernandez athrms, that they 
were fix fingers broad in length and 
one in breadth? Who has ever ſeen 
in America butterflies ſo large as 
thoſe of Bourbon, 'Ternate, the Phi- 
lippine iſles, and all the Indian archi- 
pelago? The largeſt bat of America, 
(native of hot ſhady countries,) which 
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is that called by Buffon HOmperos is, 


according to him, of the ſize of a 
pigeon. La rougette, one of the ſpe. 
cies of Aſia, is as large as a raven; 
and rouſette, another ſpecies of Alia, 
is as big as a large hen. Its wings, 
hen extended, meaſure from tip to 
tip three Pariſian feet, and according 
to Gemelli, who meaſured it in the 
Philippine ifles, ſix palms. M. Buf- 
fon acknowledges the excels in ſize of 
the Aſiatic bat over the American 
ſpecies, but denies it as to number. 
Gemelli ſays, that thoſe of the iſland 
of Luzon were ſo numerous that they 
darkened the air, and that the noiſe 
which they made with their teeth, in 
eating the fruits of the woods, was 
heard at the diſtance of two miles. 
M. de Paw ſays, in talking of ſer- 
pents, “ it cannot be affirmed wat the 
New World has ſhewn-any ſerpents 
larger than thoſe which Mr. Adanſon 
ſaw in the deſerts of Africa.” The 
greateſt ſerpent found in Mexico, 
after a diligent ſearch made by Her- 
nandez, was eighteen feet long: but 
this is not to be compared with that 
of the Moluccas, which Bomare ſays 
is thirty-three feet in length; nor 
with the anocandaja of Ceylon, which 
the ſame author ſays is more than 
thirty-three feetlong ; nor with others 
of Aſtaand Africa, mentioned by the 
ſame author. Laſtly, the argument 
drawn from the multitude and ſize of 
the American inlects is tully as 
weighty as the argument drawn from 
the ſmallneſs and ſcarcity of quadru- 
peds, and both detect the ſame 1g- 
norance, or rather the ſame voluntary 
and ſtudied forgetfulneſs, of the things 
of the Old continent. 

With reſpe&t to what M. de Paw 
has ſaid of the tribute of lice in 
Mexico, in that as well as in many 
other things he diſcovers his ridiculous 
credulity. It is true that Cortes 
found bags of lice in the magazines of 
the palace of King Axajacatl. It 1s 
alſo true, rhat Montezuma impoſed 
ſuch a tribute, not on all his ſubjects, 
however, but only on thoſe who were 
beggars ; not on account of the ex- 
traordinary multitude of thoſe inſects, 
as M. de Paw affirms, but becauſe 7 
Montezuma, who could not ſuffer, 
idlcnels in his ſubjects, reſolved that | 

that 
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could not labour, ſhould at leaſt be 


occupied in louſing themſelves. This 
” was the true reaſon of ſuch an extra- 


vagant tribute, as Torquemada, Be- 


and nobody ever before thought of 
that which M. de Paw affirms, mere- 
ly becauſe it ſuited his prepoſterous 
ſyſtem. Thoſe diſguſting inlects poſ- 


Gbly abound as much in the hair and 
clothes of American beggars, as of 
any poor and uncleanly low people in 
the world : but there is not a doubt, 
that if any ſovereign of Europe was 
to exact ſuch a tribute from the poor 
in his dominions, not only bags, but 
great veſſels, might be filled with 
them. 
(To be continued.) 


GREAT EXAMPLE or FRIENDSHIP. 


HEN Damon was ſentenced by 
Dionylius of Syracuſe to die 

on a certain day, he begged permiſ- 
ſion, in the interim, to retire to his 
own country, to ſet the affairs of his 
diſconſolate family in order. This 
the tyrant intended peremptorily to 
refuſe, by granting it, as he conceiv- 
ed, on the impoſſible conditions of his 
procuring ſome one to remain as hoſ- 
tage for his return, under equal for- 
feiture of life. Pythias heard the 
conditions, and did not wait for an 
application upon the part of Damon ; 
he inſtantly offered himſelf as ſecurity 
for his friend, which, being accepted, 
Damon was immediately ſet at liber- 
ty. The king and all the courtiers 
were aſtoniſhed at this action; and 
therefore, when the day of execution 
drew near, his majeſty had the curio- 
ſity to viſit Pythias in his confine- 
ment. After ſome converſation on 
the ſubject of friendſhip, in which 
the tyrant delivered it as his opinion 
that ſelf-intereſt was the ſole mover 
of human actions; as for virtue, 
friendſhip, benevolence, love of one's 
country, and the like, he looked upon 
them as terms invented by the wiſe 
to keep in awe and impoſe upon the 
weak ;—<©* My lord,” ſaid Pythias, 
with a firm voice and noble aſpect, 
would it were poſſible that I might 
ſuffer a thouſand deaths, rather than 
my friend ſhould fail in any article of 
his honour. Ke cannot fail therein, 
my lord: I am as confident of his 
virtue as I am of my own exiſtence. 
But I pray, I beſeech the gods, to 
2 the life and integrity of my 
amon together: oppoſe him, ye 
winds, prevent the eagerneſs and im- 
Patience of his honourable endea- 


vours, and fuffer him not to arrive 
till by my death I have redeemed a 
life a thouſand times of more conſe. 
quence, of more value, than my 
oun; more eſtimable to his lovely 
wite, to his precious little innocents, 
to his friends, to his country. O 
leave me not to die the worſt of deaths 
in my Damon.” Dionyſius was awed 
and confounded - by the dignity of 
theſe f:ntiments, and by the manner 
in which they were uttered : he felt 
his heart ſtruck by a flight ſenſe of 
invading truth; but it ſerved rather 
to perplex than undeceive him. The 
fatal day arrived. Pythias was 
bronght forth, and walked amidſt 
the guards, with a ſerious but ſatis— 
fied air, to the place of execution. 
Dionyſius was already there; he was 
exalted on a moving throne, that was 
drawn by tix white horſes, and fat 
penſive and attentive to the priſoner. 
Pythias came, he vaulted lightly on the 
ſcaffold, and, beholding for ſome time 
the apparatus of his death, he turned 
with a placid countenance, and ad- 
dreſſed the ſpectators : “My prayers 
are heard,” he cried, „“the gods are 
propitious; you know, my friends, 
that the winds have been contrary till 
yeſterday. Damon could not come, 
he could not conquer impoſſibilities; 
he will be here to-morrow, and the 
blood which 1s ſhed to-day ſhall have 
ranſomed the lite of my friend. O 
could I erate from your boſoms every 
doubt, every mean ſuſpicion, of the 
honour of the man for whom 1 am 
about to ſuffer, I ſhould go to my death 
even as I would to my bridal. Be it 
ſufficient in the mean time, that my 
friend will be found noble, that his 
truth is unimpeachable ; that he will 

ſpeedily 
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ſpeedily prove it; that he is now on 
his way, hurrying on, accuſing him- 
ſelf, the adverſe elements, and the 
gods; but I haſte to prevent his 
ſpeed: executioner to your office.” 
As he pronounced the laſt words, a 
buz began to riſe among the remoteſt 
of the people; a diſtant voice was 
heard, the crowd caught the words, 
and Stop, ſtop the execution, was re- 
peated by the whole aſſembly : a man 
came at full ſpeed ; the throng gave 
way to his approach : he was mount- 
ed on a ſteed of foam: in an inſtant 
he was off his horſe, on the ſcaftold, 
and held Pythias ſtraitly embraced. 
«© You are ſafe,” he cried, “ you are 
ſafe, my friend, my beloved friend, 
the gods be praiſed, you are ſafe. I 
now have nothing but death to ſuffer, 
and am delivered from the anguiſh of 
thoſe reproaches which 1 gave my- 
ſelf, for having endangered a life ſo 
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much dearer than my own.” 


Pale, 
cold, and half . in the arms 


of his Damon, Pythias replied in bro- 
ken accents—“ Fatal haſte! Cruel 
impatience !—What envious powers 
have wrought impoſſibilities in your 
favour ?—But I will not be wholly 
diſappointed.” —Since I cannot die to 
ſave, I will not ſurvive you. Diony- 
ſius heard, beheld, and conſidered, all 
with aſtoniſhment. His heart was 
touched, he wept, and, leaving his 
throne, he aſcended the ſcaffold. 
„Live, live, ye incomparable pair!“ 
he cried, “ye have borne unqueſtion- 
able teſtimony to the exiſtence of vir- 
tue ! and that virtue equally evinces 
the exiltence of a God to reward it. 
Live happy, live renowned : and, oh! 
form me by your precepts, as ye have 
invited me by your example, to be 
worthy of the participation of ſo ſa- 
cred a friendſhip.” 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS ox KISSES. 


HEwomen of England not only ſa- 

lute their relations with a kiſs, but 
all perſons promiſcuouſly, and this 
ceremony they repeat gently touching 
them with their lips, not only with 
grace, but without the leaſt immo— 
deſty. Such however as are of the 
blood royal, do not kiſs their infe— 
riors, but offer the back of the hand, 
as men do, by way of ſaluting each 
other. 

The above, is the obſervation of 
Polydore Virgil.—Eraſmus, in an 
epiſtle to an intimate friend, conceiv- 
ed in very pleaſant terms, ſays thus: 

„D Did you but know, my Fauſtus, 
the pleaſures which England affords, 
you would fly here on winged feet, 
and, if your gout would not allow you, 
you would wiſh yourlelt a Dædalus. 
To mention to you one among many 
things, here are nymphs of the love- 
lieſt looks, good humoured, eaſy of 
acceſs, and whom you would prefer 
even to your favourite muſes. Here 
allo prevails a cuſtom never enough 
to be commended, that wherever you 
eome every one receives you with a 
kiſs, and when you take your leave 
every one gives you a kiſs; when you 
return, kiſſes again meet you. If 


any one leaves you, they leave you 
with a kiſs ; if you meet any one, the 
firſt ſalutation is a kiſs, in ſhort, 
wherever you go, kiſſes every where 
abound ; which, my Fauſtus, did you 
but once taſte, how very ſweet and 
how very fragrant they -are, you 
would not, like Solon, wiſh for a ten 
years exile in England, but would 
deſire there to ſpend the whole of 
your life.“ 

Antonio Peres, ſecretary to the 
embaſſy from Philip the ſecond, of 
Spain, writes thus to the Earl of 
Eflex : 

{© I have this day, according to the 
cuſtom of your country, kiſſed at an 
entertainment ſeven females, all of 
them accompliſhed in mind, and 
beautiful in perſon.” 

It may be worth while to enquire 
a little more into the modes of ſaluta- 
tion practiſed by different nations, for 
which reaſon the following letter of 


Antonio of Guevara ſeems worthy 


of attention, written to his moſt in- 
timate friend Francis de Mendoza 
biſhop of Valence. | . 

© I have received your letter, in 
which you require of me to point out 


and explain to you ſome of the more- 


elegant 


— 
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elegant modes of ſaluting and taking 
leave. ö 
ſelf, although it is no mean accom- 


With reſpect to the thing it- 


pliſhment at court, to render to every 


one the particular degree of honour 


which is due, yet this queſtion 13 al- 


together ſo new to me, that I have 


never either reflected on it mylelt, 
nor ſought for the deſcription ot it 
in books: I nevertheleſs think it of 
ſerious conſequence to aſcertain both 
what expreſſions and what mode ot 
behaviour we ſhould ule in civilized 
life, and eſpecially in the interchange 
of ſalutations. Certain it is that we 
do not fail to remark of thoſe who 
do not uncover their heads, who do 
not riſe from their ſeats on the en- 
trance of ſtrangers, who do not ad- 
vance to meet them coming towards 


them, or finally, who do not addreſs 


every one by his proper title, that 
they are either deficient in politenels, 
or are characterized by pride and in- 
ſolence. But in what preciſe man- 
ner we ſhould receive or take leave 
of ſtrangers, I certainly am not able 
to preſcribe with any deciſion, ſince 
nothing on this ſubject is to be learnt 
from books, but every thing relating 
to it muſt depend on the cuſtoms of 
each particular country, and the 
rank of individuals. But that I may 
in ſome degree comply with your re- 
queſt, I will explain in a few words 
what has formerly been the cuſtom, 
and what now prevails among our- 
ſelves. The people of Idumæa uſed 
this form of ſalutation to thoſe they 
met, „ The Lord be with you.” The 
ancient Hebrews thus addreſſed each 
other, „ Hail! my brother.” The 
Greek ſophiſts exclaimed, “ All 
hail.” The Romans, when they 
met, ſaid, ** God fave you;** when 
they took leave, it was “ Farewell.” 
The Carthaginians ſaid nothing, but 
ſaluted each other with a kiſs. The 
Turks at this day uſe no other ſalu— 
tation than that when they meet they 
kiſs each other's ſhoulders; when 
they take leave, they kiſs each other's 
knees or veſt. But to enumerate all 
theſe peculiarities would be endleſs, 
In Italy, as alſo in other places, the 
mode of ſalutation varies with the 
times ef the day: but of all the cut- 
toms in ule among the ltalians, 
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French, or Spaniards, none ſeems to 
me more abſurd and prepoſterous 
than their ſaying © Beſo for manos de 
weltra merced,”” and alſo, “ Beſo los 
pics de weltra ſennoria.” Again they 
ſay, “o ſoy liervo y eſclavo perpe- 
tuo de weltra caſa.” 

As to kifling the hand, the idea is 
filthy; and that of Kiſſing the feet 
much more ſo, Jo what indelicate 
uſes are not the hands applied! 
and as to the feet, how often, and 
how diſagreeably are they contami- 
nated by duſt and ſweat, &c. For 
my part, I would ſooner eat the mean- 
eſt part either of ox or ſheep, than 
kiſs either the hands or the feet of the 
moſt elegant and poliſhed courtier. 
You have little ſcruple, I ſuppoſe, 
in believing that in the courts of 
princes, numbers are to be met wha 
profeſs an ambition to kiſs thoſe ver 
hands and feet they would be heartil 
glad to mutilate and cut in pieces: 
One will ſay to another, I am much 
your friend,” „Ever command my 
ſervices.” * Uſe me as your ſecond 
ſelf.” „ ſhall do whatever you 
pleaſe.” “I kiſs your hands or your 
feet,“ &c. &c. But if we would imi- 
tate our Saviour, rather than affect 
any profane adulation, we ſhall not 
haſtily uſe any other ſalutation than 
what Chriſt himſelf uſed and taught 
his diſciples, namely, „Peace be 
unto you,” and “Peace be to this 
houſe ;** ſending all theſe court com- 
pliments, and thoſe who ule them, to 
the Antipodes.“ 

Elius Lampridius has the expreſ- 
ſion of “ore ad oſcula parato;“ this 
is ſaid of one who has prominent 
lips, lips ready to give or receive 
Kiſſes. 

In matrimony, “ uxorem adorare” 
is ſynonimous with © ofculari.” Thus 
Afranius uſes © adorare”” in Nonius 
Marcellus. 1 

It was formerly the cuſtom to kiſs 
by putting ear to ear, as appears by the 
following epigram : 

Olcula poſco, meis tu libas auribus aures 


Noltra tuis tundens tempora tempori- 
bus. 


Oſcula ab ore ipſo venlant, non oſcula dicas 
Hzc 1gitur, dicas ſcilicet auticulas, 
Silvianus Maſſilienſis, in one of his 

epiſtles, has this expreſſion: “ Kils 

tlie 


— 
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the feet of your parents like a maid 
ſervant, their hands as a pupil, their 
lips as a daughter.” 

It was a cultom among the ancients, 
fo place infants juſt born on the 


ground, whence the parents or the. 


next in blood affectionately raiſed 


MAGAZINE. 


them up, and in proof of benevolence 
and aftection impreſſed a kiſs upon 
their lips. To the circumſtance of 
placing them upon the ground, Juve- 
nal alludes, when he ſays : : 
Infantem tollis? foribus ſuſpende coronam 
Jam pater e 


MEMOIRS or LOVE and GALLAN TRX. 


CHIOMARA AND LUCRETIA. 


pp the wiſe of Ortia- 
gon, a Gauliſh prince, was e- 
qually admirable for her beauty and 
Chaſtity. During the war between 
the Romans and the Gauls, A. R. 
563, the latter were totally defeated 
on Mount Olympus. Chiomara, 
among many other ladies, was taken 
priſoner, and committed to the care 
of a centurion, no leſs paſſionate for 
money than women. He, at firſt, en- 
deavoured to gain her conſent to his 
infamous delires ; but not being able 
to prevail upon her, and ſubvert her 
conſtancy, he thought he might em- 
ploy force with a woman whom mis- 
fortune had reduced to ſlavery. Af- 
terwards, to make her amends for 
that treatment, he offered to reſtore 
her liberty ; but not without ranſom. 
He agreed with her for a certain ſum, 
and, to conceal this deſigu from the 
other Romans, he permitted her to 
ſend any of the priſoners ſhe ſhould 
chooſe to her relations, and aſligned 
a place near the river where the lady 
ſhould be exchanged for gold. By 
accident there was one of her own 
ſlaves amongſt the priſoners. Upon 
him ſhe fixed : and the centurion ſoon 
after carried her beyond the advanced 

oſts, under cover of a dark night. 

he next evening two of the rela- 
tions of the princeſs came to the place 
appointed, whither the centurion alſo 
carried his captive, When they had 
delivered him the Attic talent they 
had brought, which was the ſum they 
had agreed on, the lady, in her own 
Janguage, ordered thoſe who came 
to receive her to draw their ſwords 
and kill the centurion, who was then 
amuling himſelf with weighing the 
gold. Then, charmed with having 
revenged the injury done her chaſtity, 

I 


ſhe took the head of the officer, 


which the had cut off with her own' 


hands, and, hiding it under her robe, 
went to her huſband Ortiagon, who 
had returned home after the deteat 
of his troops. As ſoon as ſhe came 
into his preſence, ſhe threw the cen- 
turion's head at his feet, He was 
ſtrangely ſurpriſed at ſuch a fight; 
and aſked her whoſe head it was, and 
what had induced her to do an att ſo 
uncommon to her ſex? With a face 
covered with a ſudden bluſh, and at 
the ſame time expreſling her fierce 
indignation, ſhe declared the outrage 
which had been done her, and the 
revenge ſhe had taken for it. 

During the reſt of her life, ſhe ſted- 
faſtly retained the ſame attachment 
for the purity of manners which con- 
ſtitutes the principal glory of the ſex, 
and nobly ſuſtained the honour of ſo 
glorious, bold, and heroic, an action. 

This lady was much more prudent 
than Lucretia, who was brutally ra- 
viſhed by Tarquin, becauſe ſhe re- 
venged her injured honour by the 
death of her raviſher, rather than by 
her own. Plutarch relates this fact, in 
his treatiſe upon the virtue and great 
actions of women; which is weil wor- 
thy of being tranſmitted to poſterity. 

The father and huſband of Lucre- 
tia tried to comfort her with repre- 
ſenting, © That the mind only fins, 
not the body; and where the conſent 
is wanting there can be no guilt.” 
« What Tarquin deſerves,” replies 
Lucretia, „I leave you to judge; 
but for me, though I declare myſelf 
innocent of the crime, 1 exempt not 
myſelf from puniſhment. No immo— 
deſt woman ſhall plead Lucretia's 
example to outlive her diſhonour.” 
Thus ſaying, ſhe plunged into her 
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9 © breaſt a dagger ſhe had concealed 
. FX. 


nder her robe, and expired at their 


Lucretia's tragical death has been 


by praiſed and extolled by pagan writ- 


ers, as the higheſt and moſt noble act 


of heroiſm. 


. 
* 
10 


It is however murder, 


even according to Lucretia's own 
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principles, ſince ſhe puniſhed with 
death an innocent perſon, at leaſt, de- 
clared herſelf to be ſo. She was ig- 
norant that our life is not in our own 
power, but in his diſpoſal from whom 
We reccive it. ; 

A celebrated author, ſpeaking of 
Lucretia's death, conſiders it not as a 


courageous action, flowing from a 


true love of chaſtity, but as an in- 
firmity of a woman too ſenſible of 
worldly tame and glory; and who, 
from a dread of appearing in the eyes 
of men an accomplice of the violence 
ſhe abhorred, and of a crime to which 
ſhe was a ſtranger, commits a real 
crime upon herſelf voluntarily and 
deſignedly. But what cannot be ſuf- 
ficiently admired in this Roman lady 
is her abhorrence of adultery, which 
ſhe ſeems to hold ſo deteſtable as not 
to bear the thoughts af it. In this 


ſenſe, ſhe is a noble example for all 
her tex. 


Tus PROPHECIES or RICHARD BROTHERS.—Book II. 


Of the Prophecy which relates to the preſent Time of the World, the preſent War, 


and the approaching Diſtreſs of. all Nations. — Daniel, chap. VII. 


„3 ſpake and ſaid; I ſaw 
in my viſion by night, and 
behold, the four winds of the heaven 
ſtrove on the great ſea. | 

3. And four great beaſts came up 
_ the ſea, different one from ano- 
ther, 1 ; 

4. The firſt was like a lion, and it 


had eagle's wings: I beheld till the 
Wings were plucked, when it was 


lifted up on the earth, and made ſtand 
on the feet as a man; and a man's 
heart was given to it. KY 
The lion means George III. the 
preſent king of England; plucking 
the wings of the lion, means taking 
away the power of the king; made 


man's heart, means his reduction to 


the condition of other men, and pol- 


ſeſſing ſimilar thoughts. 

It is more than twenty months ſince 
I firſt wrote to the king, queen, and 
miniſter of ſtate, to inform them of 
many things that would come to paſs; 
that the time was nearly accompliſh- 
ed for ſome of the judgments of God 
to be made manifeſt, and alſo that 
this prophecy was fulfilling. 
ſeeched them, in the moſt earneſt and 
reſpectful language, not to join in 
the war on any account whatever, or 
even encourage it; for the death of 
Louis XVI. would be impoſlible to 


prevent, it was recorded, and could 
not be avoided; the revolution in 


Vol, III. No. 30. 


France, and its conſequences, pro- 
ceeded entirely from the judgment of 
God to fulfil this prophecy of Da- 


niel; therefore all attempts to over - 


throw the judgment, and preſerve 


the monarchy by force, was oppoſing 


'what was determined in the ſcripture 
of truth ſhould moſt certainly take 
PEE? = 5 ER 

The aſpect of the war was delu- 
ſive; the encouragements of ſucceſs 
that it held out to princes were de- 
ceitful; but thoſe encouragements of 
deluſion were permitted, to bring 
many nations under the judgment of 
God, and puniſh them for the heav 


L guilt of oppoſing his decrees. 
ſtand on the feet as a man, with'a - 


If many had no more to fight a- 
Fainſt than a few men alone, or na- 


tions but one divided nation to ſub- 


due, then it might with reaſon be 
expected that the greateſt number 
would ſoon overcome the leaſt, and 
that many ſtrong nations would ſoon 
conquer a weak one; but it is ma- 
ny men fighting againſt the ſpirit of 
God, and ſtrong nations labouring in 


vain with their blood and treaſure to 
I be- 


overthrow his judgment. 

The Lord God permits this oppo- 
ſition for three years and a half, to 
fulfil the determined part of this pro- 
phecy on all that oppoſe it; that 
done, his judgments will take place, 
to puniſh man and lay waſte king- 


5. And 


; doms, 
H 
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s. And, behold, another beaſt; a 
ſecond, like a bear: and it raiſed it- 
ſelf up on one (ide, with three ribs in 
its mouth between its teeth; and they 
{aid thus to it, —Ariſe, devour much 
Sed. 

This verſe means the preſent Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia. She is, according to 
the judgment of God in this prophe- 
cy, decreed to ſuffer death; and by 
revelation I am informed it will be 
done by the hands of man. 

6. After this 1 beheld, and lo, 
another like a leopard, which had on 
its back four wings of a fowl ; the 
beaſt had alſo four heads, and domi- 
nion was given to it. 

The leopard means Louis XVI. 
king of France: the wings of a fowl 
on its back is, like the eagle's on the 
lion, an alluſion to the king's great 
moveable power. 

The fall of this monarch from a 
throne, and afterwards ſuffering 
death, to fulfil the judgment of God 
by his prophet Daniel, was impoſſible 
for all the armies of Europe to pre- 
vent; equally ſo as the decreed death 
of Charles I. king of England, which 
is mentioned by St. John in the thir- 
teenth chapter and third verſe of the 
Revelation; the deadly wound being 
healed, in the ſame verſe, means the 
recovery of monarchy by the reſtora- 
tion of Charles II. 

7. After this 1 ſaw in the night vi- 
ſions a fourth beaſt; and, behold, it 
was dreadful, and terrible, and ſtrong 


80 


exceedingly; and it had great iron 


teeth: it devoured, broke in pieces, 
and ſtamped on the reſidue, (mean- 
ing the eleCtors,) with its feet; it 
was different from all the beaſts that 
were ſeen before, and it had ten 
horns. 

This great beaſt, ſo different from 
the others, means the Emperor of 
Germany ; the ten horns mean the 
_ electors or princes of the empire. 

In one part of this chapter the 
Horns are denominated kings; the 
reaſon is, they raiſe armies, go to 


er, like them; but, notwithſtanding, 
they all acknowledge the emperor as 
their chief, and, under that acknow- 
ledgement of ſubjection, are ſolemn- 
ly engaged to defend his empire when 


war, and govern with abſolute pow- . 
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pointed perſon for it to be revealed 
to, the viſion repreſents the German 
princes as horns of defence, belong. 
ing to the emperor's head. 

It devoured, broke in pieces, and 
ſtamped on the reſidue with its feet; 
means the entire deſtruction of the 
German electors, and the poſſeſſion 
of their territories by the emperor : 
he will deſtroy them, and alſo ſpread 
his dominion over Italy; threatening 
at the ſame time all Europe, and del. 
piſing its Kings with their feeble ef. 
forts to oppoſe him. Rome will fall 
under his power, and ſo will Venice 
likewiſe; the former will be re- taken 
by the French republic, but the lat- 
ter will be plundered and almoſt de- 
ſtroyed. After this, to fulfil the 
prophecy and judgment of God, he 
will ſuffer death from the hands of 
man. 

The orders of the emperor in the 
Netherlands are, that if the Auſtrian 
army ſhould be defeated, (and it moſt 
ſurely will,) to acknowledge the 
French republic, and make an imme- 
diate peace on the beſt terms that can 
be obtained: the intereſts of other 
nations will not be much conſulted ; 
time, the threats of a victorious ene- 
my, and the perilous condition of the 
German army, will not admit the 
leaſt delay. | 

The Engliſh will ſharply remon- 
ſtrate againſt this conduct; for which 
their army, however incredible it 
may appear to the government now, 
will be ſurrounded, diſarmed, and 
commanded to depart ; but their ge- 
neral will be detained by the Auſ- 
trians, and, by revelation of God to 
me, he falls to the ground, 

The emperor, being exhauſted of 
money by the war, determines, now 
he has made peace with the French 
and quarrelled with the Engliſh, to 
execute the plan he has for ſome time 
conceived the hopes of being one day 
able to accompliſh ; his father and 


uncle, ſtrange as it may appear, yet 


it is moſt certainly true, (for I am 
informed by revelation,) conceived 
the ſame deſign, and believed the at - 
tempt eaſily practicable when the op- 

portunity 


For which, to conceal thge 
meaning of the prophecy, until the |: 
fulneſs of time comes and the ap. 
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1 uction of all Germany under the 
ſole government of himſelf. 
Hie begins with ſeizing on the elec- 
Forate of Hanover, and plundering it 
*ZHuite bare; after this ſucceſs, his 
ambition for more extenſive domini- 
on will riſe; it will now lead him 
Poldly forward to ſubject and devour 


4 hem all. For God to fulfil his 
Jaodgments and this prophecy of Da- 


gnmiel in the ſeventh chapter, will de- 
liver him over to be governed by the 
ſecret but powerful workings of an 
evil ſpirit, becauſe his inclinations 
Are bad; according to all that I in- 
formed the king and queen of, in 
May and June, 1792; as he did Ahab 
king of Iſrael, to accompliſh his fall, 


82 r a 


Aland the entire deſtruction of his fa- 


ni 
= i » m * . 
+ # 4 


The emperor's council will be fil- 
led with the ſame deluſive evil ſpirit, 


that they may concur with him, and 


poſſeſs the ſame violent inclination 
for war and human deſtruction as 
huimſelf. At this time a freſh decree 
will be iſſued from Vienna, com- 
manding all Germany, and all the 
1 people under his government, as he 
Conquers them by fire and ſword, to 
offer ſolemn prayers up to the Lord 
So, for the further ſucceſs of his 
imperial majeſty's arms, the entire 
== deſtruction of his enemies, and the 
23 preſervation of himſelf: —ſtyling 
2 him, in blaſphemy againſt God, their 
= moſt gracious, juſt, and merciful, ſo- 
=== vereign Lord. 
7 The other nations of Europe, afraid 
{4687 

. 


and trembling, will as ſolemnly im- 
== plore the ſame Lord God, for peace 
and ſafety againſt ſuch a cruel ene- 
== my; forgetting that it was but a lit- 
== tle time before they were praying in 
the ſame ſtrain of blaſphemy as him- 
ſelf:— (to deſtroy their enemies, and 
== give ſucceſs to their arms :)—to that 
very gracious and compaſſionate God 
who ſealed the redemption of man 
with his own blood, and ſtrictly com- 
x manded all nations, as his children 
and Pe. to live in peace and bro- 
therly love. 

== Oppolition is in vain ;—he goes 
through the principalities like a flood, 
and collects in his progreſs a mighty 
== army. The courſe of this prophecy 
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Portunity offered; which is, the re- 


St 
is, that he ſhall conquer and deſtroy 
all before him; therefore he certain- 
ly will, and take away the treaſure of 
many wealthy cities likewiſe, 

After this, to finiſh oppreſſion and 
fulfil the decreed judgment of God, 
the French republic will be raiſed 
againſt him; his army will be entire- 
ly overthrown in Italy, and himſelf 
will be compelled to ſeek ſhelter a- 
mong the very people whoſe relations 
he deſtroyed, whoſe towns he plun- 
dered and burnt, but a little time be- 
fore. This is Francis, the preſent 
reigning emperor of Germany, who 
is deſcribed in chapter vii. ver. . of 
the prophecy of Daniel, as great, 
ſtrong, and terrible; ſtamping under 
his feet with contempt, and deſtroying 
all the princes round him. His am- 
bition will encreaſe with his domini- 
on, and his conqueſts will be ſo won- 
derful for a ſhort time as to make all 
Europe tremble; his end is miſera- 
ble; and, as he treated others with- 
out mercy, no mercy will be ſhewn 
to him. His death by the hands of 
man is certain, becauſe decreed ; and 
his puniſhment everlaſting, becauſe 
recorded. To be related to him now | 
will be conſidered hereafter as a capi- 
tal crime. 

$. I conſidered the horns, and be- 
hold there came up among them ano- 
ther little horn, before whom there 
were three of the firſt horns plucked 
up by the roots; and behold, in this 
horn were eyes like the eyes of man, 
and a mouth ſpeaking great things. 

This little horn, that grows great, 
and becomes ſo ambitious as to pluck 
up three of the other horns, to ex- 
tend his own dominion, is the preſent 
King of Pruſſia. He is one of the 
imperial electors, and to fulfil exactly 
what the viſions of God deſcribe him 
to be, he confidently calls himſelf in 
great words—the preponderating 
member of the Germanic body. 

The King of Pruſſia will acknow- 
ledge the French republic, and alſo 
make peace with it. He will oppoſe 
the emperor, and likewiſe follow his 
example; by which his dominions, to 
fulfil the prophecy, will be enlarged, 
(comparatively for a moment only,) 


by the addition of three electorates, 


when the bear, (meaning Ruſlia,) 
2 watching 
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watching for an opportunity, will riſe 
and devour Pruſſia at one fide, while 
the emperor deſtroys him at the other. 
His armies will be defeated, and his 
Capital ſet on fire by the bear; his life 
will be taken away from the earth, 
and his monarchy, to fulfil the ever- 
laſting decrees of the Lord God in 
the prophecy of Daniel, will be de- 
ſtroyed, — never, never, to be reſtored 
any more. 

Ruſſia will aſſiſt the emperor in the 
beginning, to promote her favourite 
deſign of deſtroying the Turkiſh em- 
rom She will alſo quarrel with the 

oles, and devour great numbers of 
them : Warſaw will be ſet on fire, 
and the government entirely changed. 
At this time the Ruſſian army, or 
bear, as if impatient for its food, (to 
riſe and devour much fleſh,) will en- 
ter Turkey, and comparatively run 
over the land, —treading down and 
devouring with great fury all oppoſi- 
tion in its way. At the capital it ſtops ; 
here are its decreed bounds; no far— 
ther muſt it go. Here the Ruſſian 
general divides the ſpoils of many ci— 
ties with his army, and the rich pro- 
vinces of Turkey between his officers. 
Here he deſpiſes the oath of fidelity, 
and throws away the ſubmiſſion of a 
ſubje&t,—proclaiming himſelf empe- 
ror of Greece, 

After this the Swede will enter 
Ruſſia, and deſtroy with great fury; 
even the ſhips of war and capital will 
not eſcape. The Ruſſian empire will 
be convulſed in many parts by its ge- 
nerals and governors, each riſing up 
in his place, and claiming an authori- 
ty to command the other :—they will 
fight until great multitudes are de- 
ſtroyed, and the country be made deſo- 
late. The imperial family will all be 
cut off, and no ſucceſſor will for ever 
after ariſe; the government at the 
ſame time will be broken to pieces, 
and utterly diſſolved ;—never, never 
to be reſtored any more. 

The Spaniſh monarchy will ceaſe 
by this war, and the ſtadtholderſhip 
of Holland will be cut off cloſe to the 
ground, according to the viſions of 
God to me, in 1792; and which I 
communicated at that time by his ſa- 
cred command to the King and Queen 
of England. 1 
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The King of Sardinia will be de. 
throned, and the. popedom deſtroyed 
for ever, according to the revelation 
of God to me; — which I commu. 
nicated to the Engliſh prime miniſter 
before the war with France was en- 
tered into; concluding what I wrote 
with theſe words:“ It is not all the 


navy of England, nor the armies of 


Europe united, can prevent the King | 
rf Sardinia from being dethro. 
ned. 0 
The death of the French king, as 
one of the particular number men- 
tioned in the ſeventh chapter of Da- 
niel decreed to die, took place to ful 
fil the pre-determined judgment of 
God by this prophet; the monarchy ' 


of France is likewiſe, by the ſame 3 


judgment, aboliſhed tor ever, and the 
preſent form of government eſtabliſh- 


ed. Therefore marvel no more that 


it cannot be conquered by all the ar- 


mies without, nor deſtroyed by all 
the commotions within; if it could KF 


by human power, the horn (mean- 


ing the King of Pruſſia) would be 5 


the allotted man to accompliſh it; 
for the meaning of the prophecy is, 


he ſhall prevail againſt France for 
three years and a half, but not to 
He would have 
faithfully kept with his army in 


conquer the whole, 


France the promiſes he made with his 


mouth on entering it; which were to 


deliver the towns for plunder, and 
the people for death, if he was op- 
poſed. It is for this that he is de- 
ſcribed by Daniel, to have a mouth 
ſpeaking great things and blaſphe- 
mies. All this would have been per- 
mitted, becauſe recorded, to fulfil the 
prophecy; to haſten his own deſtruc- 
tion, and the general fall of Kura- 
pean monarchy, 

The Dutch will acknowledge the 
French republic, and alſo make a 
haſty peace with it; the Portugueſe 
will do the ſame. - | 


To the King and Parliament of Great 
Britain. 

Hear what the Lord God addition- 

ally ſays to me by revelation, and 


commands me to write, France ſeeing 


England left alone, deſerted by all 

her allies, will require, as the condi- 

tions of peace—an nee, 
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of the republic, a reſtoration of the 
colonies, and the ſhips taken away 
from Toulon, For a ſhort time he 
will permit England, as he will Ruſſia 
and Germany, to ſucceed in the ac- 
quiſition of deluſive conqueſt, but it 
is the better—the more effectually, and 
more imperceptibly to human fore- 
ſight, to accompliſh his judgment on 
her, according to the prophecy of 
Daniel and Revelation of St. John; 
after that ſhort time is expired, which 
is nearly ſo now, new enemies will 
riſe up, ſome warring againſt her 
openly, others privately ; all will 
prevail, until ſhe, that fits now as a 
queen among the nations, is, accord - 
ing to the viſion of God in my firſt 
book, without a covering on her 
head, worn thread-bare—and rent in 
many places. 

Will England continue this war any 
longer againſt a people that has the 
Judgment of God in their favour? 
Will ſhe by a continuance of the pre- 
ſent war againſt France, enter into 
another for the ſafety of Hanover 
againſt the Emperor of Germany, 
who will be rendered invincible for a 
time, as a ſcourge to fulfil the record- 
ed judgments of God? Will the con- 
tinue this war any longer for her 
deſtruction, that ſhe may enter into 
a freſh one with America to haſten 
it? Is the King of England ſo re- 
gardleſs of his own lite and the pre- 
ſervation of his family, as to involve 
them with himſelf in certain miſery 
and death, by a longer continuance 
of this war? Is the government, the 

arliament, the clergy and people, ſo 
inſenſible to the bleſſings of peace and 
the happineſs of fortune, as to prefer 
the abſolute certainty of loſing all 


they poſſeſs, and being deſtroyed 


themſelves, to ſupport a war which in 
its conſequences, to fulfil the judg- 
ment of God, is deſigned ſhall throw 
down for ever the Engliſh monarchy ; 
and from the confuſion it will make 
throughout the country, involve al- 
molt every family of wealth in beg- 
gary and death ! 

Are you, William Pitt, to whom I 
wrote in May and June, 1792, in- 
forming you of the .conſequences of 
this war to your country when the war 
was not intended, ſo inſenſible to 


your own preſervation and the benefit 
of your brother, as to continue any 
longer a war, that will involve both 
you and him in certain death, What 


1 acquainted you with in 1792, and 


often ſince, was made known to me 
by viſions and revelations from the 
Lard God. The death of Louis XVI. 
and the removal of the Engliſh crown 
from the king's head to a level with 
the ground, according to the ſeventh 
chapter of Daniel; the fall of the 
queen's palace, and the deſtruction of 
the tower; your own removal trom 
adminiſtration, and afterwards death, 
were among the things which I in- 


formed you of would moſt certainly 


come to paſs as the evil conſequences 
of this deluſive war. My account to 
you then of futurity concluded with 
theſe words—** The viſions are eſta- 
bliſhed, and the things mentioned 
moſt certain and true.” 

When I informed you that Eng- 
land would enter into this war, and 
the conſequences which would in 
deſpite of all your efforts flow from 
it, you deſpifed me; for at that time 
the war was not intended; and to tell 
of evils that would moſt certainly. 
enſue from a thing, when the thing 
they were to proceed from was not. 
deſigned, were to you the effects of 
folly and deceit. 

My knowledge of future things is 
given me from God; therefore what I 
wrote was true.—A little time longer, 
andEngland will be ſo much entangled 
as not to be able to go forward with» 
out feeling the pains of that colonial 
conqueſt which is to be the cauſe of 
her death; nor to retire, without fal- 
ling under that foreign blow, which 
will break the empire in pieces, and 
throw herſelf down on the ground; 
from whence ſhe is never to riſe up 
any more. ; 

Neither evil can be prevented, and 
both will take place to fulfil the judg- 
ment of God, according to the pro- 
phecy of Daniel and Revelation of 
St. John; unleſs what I write is be- 
lieved to be true, and the advice I 
give is ſtrictly followed. PFleets and 
armies are great things to talk of, 
becauſe terrible to deſtroy mankind; 
but, when oppoſed by the power of 
heaven, they become weak, * 
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loſe their force and terror ; for moſt 
of thoſe in Europe are deſtined for 
the rocks and flames. They are per- 
mitted to conquer a little for a ſhort 
time now, but it is, like Ruſſia and 
Germany, to haſten that dreadful fall 
of human government which will 
ſoon take place in the world: for 
they ever have been in the hand of 
God, the very inſtruments to effect 
what princes deſigned them to pre- 
vent. 

On the 12th of the month called 
May, 1792, I wrote to the king, 
miniſter of ſtate, and ſpeaker of the 
commons, that no perſon ſhould be 
able to ſay hereafter my conduct was 
irregular, or in the leaſt diſreſpect- 
ful; to inform them that I was com- 
manded by the Lord God to go to the 
parliament-houſe on the ſeventeenth 
following, and acquaint the members, 
for their own perſonal ſafety and ge- 
neral benefit of the country, that the 
time of the world was come to fulfil 
the ſeventh chapter of the prophecy 
of Daniel, and ſome of the judg- 
ments of God in the Revelation ; 
that the death of Louis XVI. and the 
revolution in France for the perpetual 
deſtruction of its monarchy, was de- 
creed in the ſcripture of truth, and 
would, againſt all human oppoſition, 
moſt ſurely take place. To inform 
them that the war juſt going to be 
commenced by Pruſſia and Auſtria 
againſt France, was the very war al- 
luded to by St. John, in the nine- 
teenth chapter of the Revelation, 
which God called a war againſt him- 
ſelf; becauſe it went to oppoſe his 
decrees, and becauſe it would be an 
effort of kings to overthrow his un- 
alterable judgment. I was com- 
manded to adviſe them, as I was the 
king and miniſter of ſtate, not to join 
in the war, or encourage it on any 
account whatever. To inform them 
of the approaching fall of monarchy 
in Europe, the great diſtreſs this war 
would be produttive of to all nations, 
but particularly to thoſe that engaged 
in it: and likewiſe to inform them of 
their own ſudden fall into the jaws of 
the earth by a pre-determined earth- 
_ according to the judgment of 

od in N xvi. verſe 16, 17, 18, 
and 19, of tr 


e Revelation; and laſtly, 
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to entreat them to acknowledge this 
racious communication from God 
or their length of life and bleſſing, 

by an obedience to his good advice. 

When at the door on the ſeven- 
teenth, I informed the ſpeaker by a 
letter that I waited, and was ready to 
communicate all that I was com- 
manded. In a few minutes after a 
meſſenger returned with my own let- 
ter, who treated me, in ſuch a public 
place particularly, with un mug 
contempt and incivility. The Lor 
God ſpoke to me, inſtantly, on bein 
ordered to go about my buſineſs, an 
ſaid—Get away, get away from this 
place ; be under no concern, it was 
not you that was deſpiſed and ordered 
away, but me in your perſon that ſent 
you. 

Soon after my return home I was 
in a viſion, and ſaw a large meaſuring- 
rod move through the ſtreets in great 
haſte, and ſtrike many of the houſes 
as it paſſed, marking them for their 
approaching fall. After this I was 
made to look towards the treaſury, 
while the Lord God pronounced at 


the ſame time—All that ſide ſhall fall, 


In an inſtant, the whole place was 
covered with thick darkneſs, it ſeemed 
to be everlaſting darkneſs ; darkneſs 
that ſhould never be removed: and 
again, he pronounced in quick words, 
as if diſpleaſed—The whole ſhall fall. 

The information, as will be plain- 
ly ſeen by the date, which I gave to 
the king and miniſter of ſtate, with 
what I was commanded to offer to 
the parliament, was not only before 
the preſent war with France was en- 
tered into, but alſo ſome length of 
time before it was ever intended : 
therefore no perſon can ſay with 
juſtice, that either my conduct in 
obeying the poſitive commands of 
God, or my endeavours to preſerve 
peace—to preſerve this country from 
the many evils it has now to encounter 
with, according to the determined 
judgment of unerring prophecy, 


originated from weak ideas or poli- 


tical motives. No, my knowledge 
is given from God; I ſee all things 
now as they truly are, and know their 


conſequences to change them to what 


they really will be hereafter. 
[To be continued. 
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TESTIMONY or N. B. HALHEAD, Es q. M. P. for Lymington, Hants, 


HE prophecies and revealed knowledge communicated to the world by 
T Richard Brothers, having generally attracted public notice, I think it 
my duty to ſtate ſome of them as they have been already fulfilled, and let the 
world judge of them er to their own Knowledge and belief. The 
truth of them ought to be carefully examined. That ſuch a man will come 
there can be no doubt of, and is expreſsly mentioned, Jerem. xxviii.- 9. 
«« The prophet which propheſieth of peace; when the word of the prophet 
ſhall come to paſs, then ſhall the prophet be known, that the Lord hath 


truly 


ſent him.” Richard Brothers propheſieth of univerſal peace, that 


ſhortly will be reſtored to all kingdoms upon earth, 


Bock II. page 21. Richard Bro- 
thers ſays, Are you William Pitt, 
to whom I wrote in May and June, 
1792, informing you of the conſe- 
quences of this war to your country, 
p. 13- when the war was not intend- 
ed, and of the death of Louis the 
XVIth, which was impoſſible to pre- 
vent.” | 

P. x3. By the ſame example, if the 
French army was to be defeated, even 


again and again, it ſhould recover and 


conquer likewiſe, 

P. 41. At the time of my writing 
to the King of England, relative to 
the King of Pruſſia, I informed him, 
as I was commanded, of the certain 
failure of the combined armies of 
Pruſſia and Auſtria. 


P. 17. The King of Pruſſia will 


acknowledge the French republic, 


and alſo make peace with it. 

P. 18. Ruſſia will alſo quarrel with 
the Poles, and devour great numbers 
of them; Warſaw will be ſet on fire, 
and the government entirely changed. 


The above has been too fully and 
too fatally fulfilled ſurely for any one 
to deny. Pruſſia was not able to con- 
quer the Poles; but Ruſſia, the deſ- 
tined power, according to the above- 


mentioned prophecies, ſoon conquer- 
ed them. | 


The relative events which have 
alſo taken place, in which the King 
of Pruſſia and the empreſs have been 
concerned, have a wonderful analogy 
to the denunciations of the prophet, 


The war enſued. On the 21ſt of 
January, 1793, the King of France 
was beheaded. This prophecy has 
been fulfilled, though toretold us ſo 
long before-hand, 


On the 1ſt of October 1792, the 
Duke of Brunſwick retreated, after 
he had been expected at Paris in two 
or three days; but ever ſince the al- 
lied armies have retreated, and been 
beaten beyond any example in the 
annals of hiſtory ; and few will now, 
I believe, aſſert that they can ever re- 
penetrate France, and reſtore mo- 
narchy. 

'This has been completely fulfilled : 
the peace between France and Pruſſia 
was ratified and ſigned in March, 1795. 

In the Leyden Gazette, Dec. 26, 
1794, it ſays, in the account from 
Warſaw, “That the attack began at 
five o'clock in the morning; at nine 
the enemy was in poſſeſſion of the 
place. Five thouſand Poles were ſlain 


in the aſſault, the remaining five 


thouſand were taken priſoners or diſ- 
perſed. After this was over, and 
every thing appeared to be quiet, ten 
hours after all reſiſtance had ceaſed, 
about nine o' clock at night, they ſet 
fire to the town, and began to but- 
cher the inhabitants. The ſick and 
wounded periſhed in the flames; the 
reſt, old men, women, and children, 
fell by the ſword. Nine thouſand 
perſons of every age and both ſexes, 
are computed to have fallen in the 
maſſacre; and the whole of the ſu- 
burbs, except a few ſcattered houſes, 
was reduced to aſhes, 


P. 19. 
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P. 19. The Spaniſh monarchy will 
ceaſe by this war, and the ſtadthold- 
ſhip of Holland will be cut off cloſe 
to the ground, according to the vi- 
ſions of God to me in 1792, and which 
I communicated at that time, by his 
ſacred commands, to the King and 


_ of England. 

n the 27th of June, 1792, I wrote 
to the French ambaſſador, then in 
London, by command of the Lord 
God, acquainting him with the fu- 
ture loſs of the French iſlands, and 
likewiſe the fall of the Engliſh. 

P. 70. After this I was in a viſion 
in the month of January, 1792, and 
was carried away by the ſpirit of God 
to Sweden, &c. The King of Swe- 
den is delivered over for death, and 
that is the very man that will ſhoot him. 

P. 71. And, when you write here- 
after of other things in this country, 
you will be called an impoſtor, a fool, 
and a liar. | 

When I ſee this it will make me 
angry ; I will then begin to kill the 


people, and I ſhall ſurely deſtroy this 
city. 


P. 92. October 26, 1794, the Lord 
God commands me to fay to you, 
William Bryan, that you are appoint- 
ed and will be commanded by him, 
to teſtify publicly to the world who 1 
now am, and what my future defign- 
ation is. The Lord God will influ- 
ence and command numbers of his 
people, both men and women, to give 
the ſame public teſtimonies, 


P. 102. October 26, 1794. He in- 
formed the Engliſh government, 
judges, &c. that the priſoners now in 
confinement, and on trial for their 
lives, &c. are innocent. 


Theſe things, having been already fulfilled, ought to be a caution to every 
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Holland is entirely conquered, and 
the ſtadtholder is now 1n this coun- 
try !—A moſt aſtoniſhing verification 
of the words of the prophet, contain- 
ed in a letter to the royal family at 
St. James's. 


The French iſlands have been con- 
quered by the Engliſh, according ta 
the former part of this prophecy. 
The latter part remains to be fulfilled. 


The King of Sweden was accord- 
ingly ſhot at a maſquerade, March 
10, and died March 29, 1792. — This 
is likewiſe an aſtoniſhing verification 
of the prophecy, 


Richard Brothers was taken up by 
government March 4, 1795; that he 
has been reckoned an impoſtor by ma- 
ny the world itſelf mult allow. 


Mr. Halhead publiſhed his teſtimo- 
ny Jan. 29, 1795. 

Mr. Bryan publiſhed his teſtimony 
Feb. 10, 1195 ; wherein he acknow- 
ledges that he was compelled by the 
ſpirit to write, being againft his na- 
tural will. Several others have pub- 
liſhed and are publiſhing their teſti. 
monies. Many alſo have given their 
teſtimonies by letter. John Wright 
publiſhed his teſtimony Aug. 1, 1794. 

The priſoners were all tried and 
acquitted ; the conſequent innocence 
is therefore manifeſt. * 3 
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body how they deny revelation and prophecy ; and it behoves every perſon 
to examine into the revealed prophecies very carefully, and judge unpar- 
tially; Acts v. 39. But if theſe things be of God, ye cannot overthrow 
them.” Richard Brothers ſtands in the Court Calendar as a naval officer, 
Jan. 3, 1783.—urely then his character and behaviour during his continu- 
ance in the navy are very eaſily to be enquired by thoſe that doubt his ſanity. 


Becauſe he quotes ſcripture and believes in God, is too ridiculous, one would 


* 
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think, for any perſon to ſet him down either as an impoſtor or a madman. If 


he has not written thoſe letters to government, as he aſſerts, then he is a fallc 
prophet, and the onus proband: lies with the miniſters, &c. 


neſs, but cannot in either. N. B. HALHEAD. 


POETRY 


If thoſe letters 
are eſtabliſhed, I think his prophecies coming. true abſolutely prove hit a 
true prophet. I have taken every ſtep to detect him in impoſition or mad- 
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ON OPENING TH CAMPAIGN. 


HE trumpet calls aloud to arms, 


Sound, which the hero's boſom 


warins z 
Tender lovers, gallant friends, 
On us your happineſs depends 
The day which follows victory 
Happy beyond all days hall be; 
When Love to Glory thall diſpenſe, 
Glory to Love its recompenſe. 


In vain the faithful lover ſighs, 
Unnotic'd by his charmer's eyes; 
But who a conqueror can lee, 
And ſtill a cruel miſtreſs be? 
Heroes ! tell thoſe tor whom ye burn, 
They muſt be conquer'd in their turn; 
Glory trom Beauty thall receive 
That which to Love it will not give. 


Honour and Love our only pride, 
Ye muſt our future fate decide ; 
On thoſe whoſe hearts ye caule to glow, 
Or Death or Victory beſtow. 
O! grant that we may nobly die, 
Or hcar returning patlers by 
Exclaim what Love to Glory owes, 
And what on Glory Love beſtows. 


Tue NEGRO BOY. 


The African Prince lately arrived in Eng- 
land, being aſked what he had given for 
his Watch, anſwered, What I willnever 


give again; I gave a fine Boy for it.“ 
HEN avarice enſlaves the mind, 


And ſelfiſh views alone bare ſway; 


Man turus a ſavage to his kind, 

And blood and rapine mark his way. 
Alas! for this poor ſimple toy, 
I fold a blooming Negro Boy. 


His father's hopes, his mother's pride, 
Tho' black, yet comely to the view; 
I tore him helpleſs from their ſide, 
And gave him to a ruftian crew : 
To tends that Atric's coalt annoy, 
I ſold the blooming Negro Bay. 


From country, friends, and parents, torn, 


His tenders limbs in chains confin'd ; 
I ſaw_ him o'er the billows borne, 

And mark'd his agony of mind, 
Burt itil! to gain this ſimple toy, 
gave away the Negro Boy. 


In iſles that deck the weſtern waves, 

I doom'd the hapleſs youth to dwell ; 
A poor forlorn inlulted ſlave, 

A beaſt the Chriſtians buy and ſell ; 
And in their cruel taſks employ 
The much enduring Negco Boy. 

Vor. III. No, 30. 
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His wretched parents long ſhall mourn, 
Shall long explore the diſtant main, 
In hopes to ſee the youth return; 
But all their hopes and ſighs are vain. 
They never will the ſight enjoy 
Of their lamented Negro Boy. 


Beneath a tyrant's harſh command, 
He wears away his youthful prime; 
Far diſtant from his native land, 
A ſtranger in a foreign clime. 
No pleaſing thoughts his mind employ ; 
A poor dejected Negro Boy. 


But He, who walks upon the wind, 
Whoſe voice in thuuder's heard on high, 
Who doth the raging tempelts bind, 
Or wings the light'ning thro” the ſky ; 
In his owa time will ſure deſtroy 
Th'oppreffors of the Negro Boy. 


ODE-on 1K V2. 


HEN Fancy paints with Nature's 
ſimpleſt hues, 
And Muſic's ſoul-entrancing concords 
join, 
There ſhall my numbers hail the modeſt 
Mule, 
As fervently ſhe pours the generous line! 
While nobleſt thoughts mine ardent foul 
inſpire, 
To catch a glimpſe of Truth, and glow 
with nature's fire. 


O Truth! pure virtue's uncorrupted ſource! 
How long ſhall art refract thy glorious 
rays; 
Or prejudice repel thy genuine force, 
Till mortal eyes can ſcarce endure the 
blaze ? 
How imptous thus to quit the heavenly 
light 
For Folly's idle glare and tapers of the 
night! 


Ve, in whoſe boſoms paſſion holds its ſways 
Whom wild ambition prompts to raiſe 
a name; 
Who, wandeting far from Nature's ſober 
way, 
Would ruſh impetuous to the mount of 
Fame; | 
Know, while the ſteep with eager ſteps ye 
climb, 
That Truth muſt give you ſtrength, Truth 
only is ſublime. 


Whether ye mingle with th'exſtatic throng 
W ho thrill with ſkilful touch the ſounds 
ing wire; | 
Or dare the loftieſt flights of heavenlyſong; 
Or to the painter's noble art aſpire; 
Whate'er 
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Whate'er the path, whatever means be 


try'd, 
Nature and Truth your ſteps muſt always 
guide. 


Yet art thou hid, fair Truth, from human 
eyes; 
Exiſting pure, yet ne'er unſullied found. 
O!] clear thoſe clouds which ſtill infeſt our 


ſkies, 
Diflolve thoſe ſ pecious ſhows which ſtill 
confound, 
Burſt every limit which obſtructs thy 
ray, 
And to the mental eye unfold à cloudleſs 
day. 
Thou, whom fraternal love and freedom 
fire, 
Whoſe wide benevolence unbounded 
flows, 
Whoſe unaftected Muſe thoſe truths in- 
ſpire 


Which prove that Nature in thy boſom 


glows; 

Through thee has Truth ſhot forth her 
potent beam, 

And ſimple Nature's praiſe reſounded in 
thy theme. 


That lyre, which ſweetly tun'd its po- 
liſh'd ſtrain, 
And ſung of Pity, Liberty, and Peace, 
The Muſes ſhall invite to ſtrike again, 
And may thy virtuous votaries ſtill en- 
creaſe, 
Still Truth, through thee, ſhall dart her 
pureſt rays, 
And ſimple Nature woo thy modeſt plain- 
tive lays. 


SOUND ARGUMENT. 
By MR. DI BDI. 
E bipeds, made up of frail clay, 
Alas! are the children of ſorrow; 
For, though britk and merry to-day, 
We all may be wretched to-morrow. 


For ſunthine's ſucceeded by rain; 


Then, fearful of life's ſtormy weather, 
Leſt pleaſure ſhould only bring pain, 
Let us all be unhappy together, 


I grant the beſt bleſſing we know 
Is a friend, for true friendſhip's a trea- 
ſure ; 
And yet, leſt your friend prove a foe, 
Oh! taſte not the dangerous pleaſure. 
Thus friendſhip's a flimſy affair; 
Thus riches and health are a bubble; 
Thus there's nothing delightful but care, 
Nor any thing pleaſing but trouble. 


If a mortal would point out that life 
That on earth would be neareſt to 
heaven, | 
Let him, thanking his ſtars, chooſe a wife 


To whom truth and honour are given. 
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But honour and truth are ſo rare, 

And hornswhen!they*recutting fo tingle, 
That, with all my reſpect to the fair, 

I'd adviſe him to ſigh and live ſingle. 


It appears from theſe premiſes * 
That wiſdom is nothing but folly; 
That pleaſure's a term that means pain, 
And that joy is your true melancholy; 
That all thoſe who laugh ought to cry; 
That 'tis fine friſk and fun to be griev- 
ing; 
And Pao ſince we muſt all of us die, 
We ſhould taſte no enjoyment while 
living. 


ENGLAND compared, with FR ANCE. 
W joy we turn to. Albion's hap- 


pier plain, 

Where ancient feedotn holds her temp'- 
rate reign ; 

Where juſtice fits majeſtic on her throne; 

Where mercy turns her ear to every groan? 

O Albion! faireſt iſle, whoſe verdant plain 

Springs beauteous from the blue and bil- 
lowy main; 

In peaceful pomp whoſe glitt'ring cities 
riſe, 

And lift their crouded temples to the ſkies; 

Whoſe navy on the broad brine awful rolls; 

Whoſe commerce glows beneath the diſtant 

oles ; 

Whole ſtreams reflect full many an Attic 
pile; 

Whote velvet lawns in ſtrong luxuriance 
ſmile ; 

Amid whoſe winding coombe contentment 
dwells; 

Whoſe vales rejoice to hear the ſabbath 
bells; 


| Whoſe humbleſt ſhed, that Ready laws 


protect, 


The villager with woodbine bow'rs hath: 


deck'd; 

Sweet native land! whoſe every haunt is + 
dear, 

Whole every gale is muſic to mine ear; 

Amidſt whole hills one poor retreat 1 
ſought, 

Where 1 might ſometimes hide a ſadd'n- 
ing thought, 

And having wander'd far, and mark'd 
mankind 

In their vain maſk, might reſt and ſafety 
find : 

Oh! ſtill may freedom with majeſtic mien 

Pacing thy rock and the green vales be 
ſeen |! 

Around thy cliffs, that glitter o'er the 
main, 

May ſmiling order wind her filver chain; 

Whilſt from thy calm abodes, and azure 
ſkies, 

Far off the fiend of diſcord murmuring 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


From the LONDON GAZETTES. 
ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, April 28. 


Extract of a Letter from Captain Sir J. 
B. Warren, Bart, of has Majeſty's 
Ship La Pomone, dated off Falmouth, 
April 24, 1795, to Evan Nepean, 
Eq. 

LINES the 15th inſtant nothing ma- 


terial occured ; when a fail having 


been diſcovered in the N. E. the Ifle de 


Rhe bearing E N. E. ſive leagues, I made 


the ſignal for a general chace, and at half 
paſt eight, A. M. the Artois brought her 
to. She proved to be Le Jean Bart, thip- 
corvette, of 26 guns, and 187 men. 

On the 16th, having ſeen ſeveral ſail 
a-head, gave chace with the ſquadron, 
and at four P. M. Belleifle bearing N. 
eight leagues diſtant, came up with the 
rear of a convoy. A corvette-brig, paſ- 
ſing us to leeward, exchanged a few 
ſhot, which carried away her ſtudding- 
ſails, Finding it impracticable to purſue 
her, ſhe running cloſe in ſhore, I ſtood 
after the reſt, and at five P. M. brought 
to a brig and a floop, which, being in 
ballaſt, were ſet on fire. The Galatea 
alſo, after exchanging a few ſhot, brought 
to a ſhip-corvette a-head, which proved 
to be L'Expedition, of 16 guns and 120 
men, formerly a packet in our ſervice. 

The Artois alſo captured two ſloops la- 
den with fiſh. The reit of the convoy, 
with a frigate, ſtanding in between the 
rocks, for Hedie and Quiberon Bay, eſ- 
caped. 


Extradt of a Letter from the ſame, dated 


. April 25. 
In addition to the liſt of veſſels taken 


and deſtroyed by the 1quadron under my 
command, Capt. Nagle, of the Artois, 


acquaints me, that, on the evening we 
fell in with the laſt convoy ott Belleiſle, 
he chaced a ſhip and brig upon the rocks, 


near the Iſland of Hedie, and that they 
were lolt thereon. 


ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, May 9. 


Extract of a Letter from Captain James 


Cotes, late of his Majeſty's Ship Thames, 
dated Giſors, April 9, 1795, to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty. 

Thurſday, the 24th of October 1793, 


lat. 47 dey. 2 min. N. long. 7 deg. 22 
min. W. ſtanding upon a wind to the 


louthward, the wind at weſt-ſouth-weſt, 


12 at half paſt nine o'clock A. M. ſaw a ſail 


bearing ſouth ; ſhe hoiſted a blue flag at 
the fore top-maſt head, as a ſignal to a 
brig (as 1 ſuppoſe) that accompanied her, 
and then bore away before the wind. It 
came on very thick ; upon its clearing up, 
at a quarter patt ten o'clock, we per- 
ceived the hauled her wind, and made 
ſail for us; cleared ſhip; at half paſt ten 
o'clock the fired a gun to windward, and 
hoiſted French national colours. We were 
ſoon cloſe, paſſing on contrary tacks; ſhe 
fired her bow guns, and then a broad. 
ſide, when ſhe wore, and an action com- 
menced, which continued until twenty 
minutes paſt two P. M. when the ſhip 
ve proved to be a French frigate 
auled off to the ſouthward, making al 

the ſail ſhe could, but unfortunately leav- 
ing us in a condition unable to follow her. 
All our maſts and bowſprit were ſhot 
through in a number of places, all our 
ſtays entirely ſhot away, all the main rig- 
ging ſhot away, and was hanging by the 
ratlines, (except two ſhrouds on one fide, 
and three on the other,) but, on exami- 
nation, the eyes of theſe were thot away 
above the top. The main topmaſt rigging 
was ſtill more damaged, and the maſt 
ſhot through in three places. The main- 
topfail yard was ſhot away in the ſlings 
by a double-headed ſhot; and the yard- 
arms came down before the main yard, 
the litts, braces, &c. being all ſhot away; 
the {lings, both iron and rope, beſides the 
geers of the main-yard, were thot away; 
the yard hung by the truſſes about a third 
maſt down ; the mainſail was cut to pie- 
ces, particularly the leech-ropes. The 
tore- maſt had received nearly the ſame da- 
mage as the main-maſt, with this differ- 
ence, that the flings of the fore-yard 
remained aloft; the tore-topmaſt rigging, 
except one ſhroud on one fide, and two 
on the other, was all ſhot away, with all 
the ſtays, back-ſtays, lifts, braces, tyes, 
haulyards, &c, the bowſprit ſhot through 
in ſeveral places, all the bob-ſtays and 
bowlſprit-ſhrouds were cut by ſhot and 
langrage; the jib-ſtay and haulyards 
were cut away the firſt broadſide, The 
mizen-maſt was ſo wounded, and the 
rigging ſo cut to pieces, that 1 was ob- 
liged to lower the gaft atter the action to 
prevent the mait's going over the fide; the 
fore-part of the top was entirely ſhot 
away. Icannot pretend to enumerate the 
ſhot that were received in the hull; the 
moſt part of the gangways were ſhot a- 
way; the main- deck before the main- 
maſt was torn up from the water way to 
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the hatchways; the bits were ſhot away 
and unjhipped ; ſix ſhot between wind 
and water on the ſtarboard, and three on 


the larboard, fide; in ſhort, when the 


enemy made ſail, the ſhip was perfectly 
unmanageable, two guns on the main- 
eck and one on the quarter-deck were diſ- 
Mounted, almoſt all the tackle and breech- 
ings were carried away; in this ſituation 
J was obliged to put before the wind, to 
Prevent the maſts going over the fide, as 
it began to frethen from the weſt-ſouth- 
1 Whilſt we were thus employed, 
three ſail (large frigates) appeared, mak- 
ing all the fail they could, under Englith 
colours; it was impoſſible for me to al- 
ter our poſition, not being able to haul 
upon a wind, all our after-ſail being ſhot 
away 3 and the runners, being carried 
orward, were croſſed in order to ſerve 
both as ſtays and ſhrouds, and the thips 
had ſeparated to prevent any ſuch manœu- 
vre. Fearing they might be enemies, as 
I thought they were, I called the reniain- 
ing officers together, and aſked them 
whether, if they thould prove enemies, 
it would anſwer any purpoſe to engage 
in the ſituation we were in. They were 
all of opinion, that to engage with ſuch 
a ſuperiority of force would anſwer no 
ather end than the deſtruction of the re- 
maining crew, and that we were cut of 
from all poſſibility of an eſcape. In this 
ſituation were we when the headmoſt 
paſſed us at a conſiderable diſtance, (ſtill 
under Engliſh colours,) as if to reconnoi- 
tre our diſabled Rate; ſhortly after ſhe 
wore, and came under our ſtern, and gave 
us a broadſide. Perceiving it was his 
intention to engage us in that manner, 
ſeeing us entirely deprived of the means 
of altering our courſe, I judged it neceſ- 
ſary to bring to, and inform him, as the 
ſhip bad already engaged, we were inca- 
pable of farther reſiſtance, and conſe- 
uently had yielded to their ſuperior 
orce. He delired us to ſend our boat; 
told him it was impoſlible, as they 
were all unfit to be put into the water, 
and, if they were, we were unable to 
Hoiſt them out ; he, in conſequence, ſent 
His on-board of us, during which time 
the diſpatches, together with all papers 
and letters that were on-board, were ſunk. 
Thus, Sir, has fallen into the hands 
of the enemy his majeity's ſhip Thames 


under my command; but I truſt a court 


Martial will convince their lordſhips and 
the country at large, that, althaugh the 
misfortune has taken place, it was not 
til every exertion was found to be of 
No further avail. 
The ſbip, after ſome of her crew were 
ſent on-board the Carmagnole, was ta- 


ken in tow by her, and we anchored in 
Breſt road the day following. 


A Liſt of Officers, Seamen, and Marines, 
"'Y fer! and wounded. 

Ktttsh.,—James Davies; James Walk. 
lett; Thomas May, of the carpenter's 
crew; Jacob Ways, quaiter-malter ; 
pens Nailor ; Robert Barnard ; John 

ancaſter ; Chriſtopher Coy; and John 
Sertes, captain's ſervant. 

Wou voz —George Robinſan, ſecond 
lieutenant; Geo. Norris, maſter ; Da- 
vid Valentine, maſter's mate; James 
Dale, midihipman ; Grieve Doer; John 
Pilgrim; Peter Spring; John Want; 
George Dodd ; John Smith, ſecond ; 
Kere Holliday, quarter gunner; John 

ipley; Robert Wright; William El- 
liot; David Box ; William Baldry ; 
Iſaac Voul; and Matthew Furnace. 

MAar1ints.—KilLLED.—)James Knott. 

WourxbtpD,—Willam Greenhalgh, Jas. 
Tootall, James Lomax, James Bury 
Jones, Thomas Jackſon. 

M1ssS1xG.—Geo. Land, ſeaman, drowned. 


Extract of a Letter from Captain Sir 
Richard Strachan, of his Majeſty's 
Ship Melampus, dated Grouville Bay, 
Jerſey, May 11, 1795, to Evan Neg- 
pan, E/q. Secretary of the Admiralty. 
I have the honour to acquaint you, for 

their lordſhips information, that Sir Syd- 

ney Smith, with the ſhips under his com- 
mand, joined me on the8th inſt. at noon. 

About three o'clock in the morning of the 

gth we diſcovered 13 ſail coming trom the 

northward along ſhore. I made the ſig- 
nal to weigh ; the ſquadron weighed and 
gave chace, the wind being off the land, 
and the enemy's veſſel running along ſhore 
to the ſouthward. About ſix o'clock the 

Melampus got near enough to fire upon - 

the headmoſt veſſels, but they all, except 

a cutter, which eſcapedround Cape Car- 

teret, {our gun- boats not being arrived at 

the rendezvous,) got cloſe in ſhore, under 

a ſmall battery, protected by their armed 

veſlels, a brig and lugger. I made the 

ſignal for the boats to aſſemble on- board 
this ſhip for the purpoſe of boarding 
them, and worked the Melampus in to 
cover thg attack, ſoon followed by the 
ather ſhips as they came up, firing upon 
the enemy's battery and gun-veſlels in 
ſucceſſion. The enemy ſoon abandoned 
their 'veſlels, and the boats of the ſqua- 
dron boarded and got them all off, except 
one ſmall loop, which was burnt, the 
tide having left her. About this time 
the battery ceaſed to fire. I beg to take 
this opportunity to acknowledge the aſ- 
liſtance I hayereceiyed from the zeal and 
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adivity of the captains under my di- 
rections upon all occations, and particu- 
larly upon the preſent; and alſo to ob- 
ſerve, that the manner in which the lieu— 
tenants of the different ſhips boarded and 
brought off the vellels of the enemy does 
them infinite honour as officers, the tirtt 
Jicutenant of the Melampus bearing a 
conipicuous part; and the boats crews 
and different thips companies acted with 
their uſual courage. 

The accompanying is a liſt of the killed 
and wounded on-board the different ſhips, 
and alſo a liſt of the veſſels of war and 
convoy taken. | 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
| R. |. STRACHAN. 
Return of Killed and Wounded. 
Melampus. 1 petty officer and 7 ſeamen 
wounded. 
Diamond. 2 ſeamen wounded. 
Hehe. Mr. John Leggatt (ſurgeon), and 
2 1camen, wounded. 


DOM e 


Ar R II. 23. 

HE trial of Warren Haſtings, Eſq. 

which began on the 12th of February 
1788, was fiaitned this day. The hall 
was as much crowded as on the firit day. 
Mr. Fox, and the reſt of the managers 
came into their box at twelve o'clock. 
The peers entered the hall half an hour 
aiterwards, 

The peereſſes' gallery was completely 
filled before one. The commons, with 
the ſpeaker, came into their ſeats at half 
an hour after one. The ſtadtholder, with 
his lady and family, were received into 
the queen's apartment. The Turkith 
ambaflador and his retinue ſat in their 
ſeats. All the ambaſſadors from the 
ſeveral courts of Europe were preſent—a 
more awful appearance was never beheld. 
At two the proceſſion moved into the 
houſe. 

Proclamation being made in the uſual 
way, Mr. Haſtings and his bail came 
into the court, and were directed to 
withdraw. 

The Lord Chancellor then ſtood up, 
and ſaid, that the lords had upon Friday 
laſt reſolved, that judgment thould be 
given this day on the charges of high 
crimes and miſdemeanors brought by the 
houſe of commons againſt Warren Haf- 
tings, Eſq. 

The following are the reſolutions which 
they entered into, and the queſtions to be 

ut to the lords ſeverally: 

Reſolved, by the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, in parliament aflembled, that 
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Niger. Mr. Long (2d lieutenant), and 1 
ſeaman, wounded. 

Syren, Mr. John M*Guffock (midſhip- 

man), and 1 marine, killed; and 2 ſea- 

men wounded, 

Liſt of Veſſels and Priſoners taken. 

1 gun brig; 3 guns, 18 pounders. 

t gun lugger; 3 guns, 18 pounders, 
Had 3 men remaining on-board. 

Liſt of the Convoy. _ 

La Proſperite, 80 tons burthen, laden 
with cordage. 

La Montagne, 200, timber, lead, and 
tin-plates. 

La Catharine, 200, ſhip-timber. 

L Hirondelle, 220, thip-timber and pitch. 

La Contente, 250, powder. 

La Nymphe, 120, wood for firing. 

La Bonne Union, 150, — 

La Fantazie, 45, coals 

L'Alexandre, 397, thip-timber, cordage, 
hemp, and cannon. 

La Sutit Neptune, 113, ſhip=-timber. 


N EE WS. 


the following queſtions be put to the 
lords in Weſtminſter hall, viz. 

I. Is Warren Haſtings, Eſq. guilty, of 
not guilty, of high crimes and miſd-mea- 
nors, charged by the commons in the firſt 
article of charge? 

II. Is Warren Haſtings, Eſq, guilty, 
or not guilty, of high crimes and miſde- 
meanors, charged by the commons in the 
ſecond article of charge? 

III. Is Warren Hattings, Eſq. guilty, 
or not guilty, or high crimes and miſde- 
meanors, charged upon him by the com- 
mons in the ſixth article of charge, ſo far 
as relates to the ſaid Warren Haſtings 
having, in the year 1772, 1773, and 1774. 
corruptly taken the ſeveral ſums of mo- 
ney charged to have been taken by him in 
the ſaid years, from the ſeveral perſons in 
the ſaid article particularly mentioned ? 

IV. Is Warren Haſtings, Eſq. guilty, 
or not guilty, of high crimes and miſde- 
meanors, charged upon him by the com- 
mous in the ſixth aiticle of charge, in ſo 
far as relates to his having, on or before 
the 26th of June 1780, corruptly received 
and taken from Sadavund, the buxey of 
the rajah Cheit Sing, the ſum of two 
lacks of rupees as a preſent or gift? 

V. Is Warren Haſtings, Eiq. guilty, or 
not guilty, of high crimes and miſde- 
meanors, charged upon him by the com- 
mons in the fixth article of charge, in ſo 
far as relates to his having, in October, 
1780, taken and received from KRelleram, 
on behalt of bimiſelt and a certain perfon 
called Cullian Sing; a ſum of money 

amounting 
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amounting to four lacks of rupees, in 
conſideration of letting to them certain 
lands in the province of Bahar in perpe- 
tuity, contrary to his duty, and to the 
injury of the Eaſt-India company ? 

VI. Is Warren Haſtings, Eſq. guilty, 
or not guilty, of high crimes and miſde- 
meanors, charged upon him by the com- 
mons in the ſixth article of charge, in fo 
far as relates to his having, in the year 
1731, received and taken, as a preſent 
from Nundoolol, the ſum ot fifty-eight 
thouſand rupees ? 

VII. Is Warren Haſtings, Eſq. guilty, 
or not guilty, of high crimes and miſde- 
meanors, charged upon him by the com- 
mons in the ſixth article of charge, in ſo 
far as relates to his having, on or about 
the month of September 1781, at Chu- 
nar, in the province of Oude, contrary to 
his duty, taken and received from the vi- 
zier the ſum of ten lacks of rupees ? 

VIII. Is Warren Haſtings, Eſq. guilty, 
or not guilty, of high crimes and miſde- 
meanors, charged upon him by the com- 
mons in the 1ixth article of charge, in ſo 
far as relates to his having firſt fraudu- 
lently ſolicited as a loan, and of his hav- 
ing afterwards corruptly and illegally ta- 
ken and retained as a preſent or gitt from 
Rajah Nobkiſſen, a ſum of money a- 
mounting to thirty-four thouſand pounds 
ſterling ; and of his having, without any 
allowance from the directors or any per- 
fon authoriſed to grant ſuch allowance, 
applied the ſame to his own uſe, under 
* ot diſcharging certain expences 

aid to be incurred by the ſaid Warien 
Haſtings in his public capacity ? 

IX. Is Warren Haſtings, Eſq. guilty, 
or not guilty, of high crimes and miſde- 
meanors, charged upon him by the com- 
mons in the fourth article of charge, in 
ſo far as relates to his having, in the year 
1781, granted a contract for the provi- 
fion of opium for four years, to Stephen 
Sullivan, Eſq. without advertiſing tor 
the ſarne, and upon terms glaringly ex- 
travagant and wantonly protuſe, for the 
purpoſe of creating an inſtant fortune to 
the ſaid Stephen Sullivan. 

X. Is Warren Haſtings, Eſq. guilty, 
or not guilty, of high crimes and miſde- 
meanors, charged upon him by the com- 
mons 1n the fourth article of charge, in 
ſo far as relates to his having borrowed 
money at a large intereſt, for the pur- 
poſe of advancing the ſame to the con- 
tractor for opium, and engaging the 
Faſt-India company in a ſmuggling ad- 
venture to China? 

XI. Is Warren Haſtings, Eſq. guilty, 
or not guilty, of high crimes and miſde- 
meanors, charged upon him by the com- 
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mons in the fourth article of charge, in 
fo far as relates to the contract tor bul- 
locks granted to Charles Crottes, Eiq. 

XII. Is Warren Haſtings, Eſq. guil- 
ty, or not guilty, of high crimes and 
miſdemeanors, charged upon him by the 
commons in the fourth article of charge, 
in ſo far as relates to his having granted 
the proviſion of bullocks to Sir Charles 
Blunt by the mode of agency ? 

XIII. Is Warren Haſtings, Eſq. guil- 
ty, or not guilty, of high crimes and mil- 
demeanors, charged upon him by the 
commons in the fourth article of charge, 
in ſo far as relates to the ſeveral allowan- 
ces charged to have been made to Sir 
Eyre Coote, and directed to be paid by 
the vizier for the uſe of the ſaid Eyre 
Coote ? 

XIV. Is Warren Haſtings, Eſq. guil- 
ty, or not guilty, of high crimes and 
miſdemeanors, charged upon him by the 
commons in the fourth article of charge, 
in fo far as relates to the appointment of 
James Peter Auriol, Eſq. to be agent for 
the purchaſe of ſupplies for the relief of 
the preſidency ot Madras, and all the 
other preſidencies in India, with a com- 
miſſion of fifteen per cent ? 

XV. Is Warren Haſtings, Eſq. guilty, 
or not guilty, of high crimes and miſde- 
meanors, Charged upon him by the com- 
mons in the tourth article of charge, in 
fo far as relates to the appointment of 
John Belly, Eſq. tio be agent for the ſup- 
ply of ſtores and proviſions for the garri- 
jon of Fort William in Bengal, with a 
commiſſion of thirty per cent? 

XVI. Is Warren Haſtings, Eſq. guil- 
ty, or not guilty, of the reſidue of the 
high crimes and miſdemeanors, or any of 
them, charged upon him by the impeach- 
ment of the commons ? 

The noble lord then began with the 
junior peer preſent, in the following 
manner : 

George Lord Douglas, is Warren Haſ- 
tings, Eſq. guilty, or not guilty, of 
high crimes and miſdemeanors, charged 
by the commons in the firſt article of 
charge? Lord Douglas ſtood up, took: 
off his hat, and, laying his right hand on 
his heart, pronounced—Not guilty, upon 
my honour. 

The ſame queſtion was then put to the 
following noble lords, who gave the 
verdict annexed to their names in the 
ſame form : | 

Lord Fife—Not guilty. 
Lord Somers—Not guilty. 
Lord Rawdon—Not guilty. 
Lord Thurlow—Not guilty. 
Lord Hawke Not guilty. 
Lord Boſton - Not guilty, 
Lord 
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Lord Middleton — Not guilty. 
Biſhop of Rocheſter Not guilty. 
Bithop of Bangor Not guilty. 
Viſcount Sydney Not guilty. 
Earl of Cacrnarvon—Guilty, 
Earl of Sultolk— Guilty. 

Earl Raduor—Guilty. 

Earl Fitzwilliam Guilty. 

Earl of Warwick Not guilty. 
Earl of Coventry- Not guilty. 
Marquis Townthend —Not guilty, 
Duke of Bridgewater Not guilty. 
Earl Mansfield —Not guilty. 
Duke of Leeds Not guilty. 

Duke of Nortolk—Guilty. 
TheArchbiſhop of York —Notguilty, 
The Lord Chancellor—Guilty. 

The ſecond charge was then read by 
the Lord Chancellor, and the fame votes 
were given; the third and fourth were 
the ſame, On the fifth, reſpecting a pre- 
ſent trom Cullian Sing for letting Jands, 
the Lords Boſton and Suffolk quitted 
their ſeats, and went behind the throne. 
The fixth and ſeventh articles were ad- 
judged not guilty, with five diſlenting 
votes, On the eighth, reſpecting thirty- 
four thouſand pounds, being a preſent 
from Rajah Nobkiflen, Earl Mansfield, 
with the other tive peers, gave his vote 
—guilty. On the ninth, viz. Sullivan's 
contract for opium, Lord Walſtingham 
gave his verdict, guilty, The tenth and 
eleventh, the court was unanimous: not 
guilty. On the twelfth and thirteenth, 
five peers voted, guilty. Earl Suffolk 
and Lord Boſton returned, and, on the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and ſixteenth, queſ- 
tions, the numbers were cighteen to 1ix. 
The Lord Chancellor voted guilty upon 
the laſt queſtion, 

As ſoon as they had gone through all 


the ſixteen queſtions, Mr. Cowper the 


clerk, having collected the votes, gave the 
numbers to the Lord Chancellor. His 
lordſhip faid, My lords, and gentlemen 
of the houſe of commons, Warren Haf- 
tings, Eſq. has been acquitted of the 
charge of high crimes and miſdemeanors 
. Which have been preferred againſt him by 
a large majority of the peers. —Call in 
Mr. Haſtings.” 

Sir Francis Molyneux went from his 
ſeat to conduct Mr. Haſtings to the bar. 

Lord Chancelior.—<« Mr. Haſtings, the 
houſe of lords, after a very minute invel- 
tigation, have acquitted you of all the 
charges of high crimes and iniſdemeanors 
preferred againſt you by the commons, 
and every part thercot; and you and 
your bail are diſcharged upon paying 
your fees.” 

Mr. Haſtings bowed yery reſpeQfully, 
and retired, 
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Mr. Haſtings's trial has lated nearly 
two ſeſſions of parliament ; has coſt the 
kingdom nearly 250, oool. was brought be- 
fore a houſe of peers conliſting of 254 
members; and, after all this expeaditure 
of time, talent, and public money, when 
a verdict of guilty or innocent was to be 
given, it was given by only twenty-nine 
peers ! 
APe&IL 28, Purſuant to an order from 
the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, 
a court-martial was held this day on- 
board theGlory in Portſmouth harbour, to 
inveſtigate Capt. Molloy's conduct on the 
2gth of May and iſt of June. 
Vice-adiniral Peyton, Preſident. 
— — Sir R. King, 
—ͤ —»—-— Buckner, 
Rear-Admiral Colpoys, 

Captain Creme, 

Parry, 

Mitchell, 

—— Parker, 

pole, 

Hamilton, 

Sir E. Gower, 

— Lord Fitzgerald, 

Dacres. 

Judge-Advocate, Moſes Greatham, Eſq. 

Proſecutor, Sir Roger Curtis. 

Sir Joha Mittord, Aaron Graham, Eſq. 
and Fielding, Eſq, were employed 
by Capt. Molloy to aſſiſt him during the 
court- martial. | 

The court firſt read the letters which 
had been written by Capt. Molloy and 
Lord Howe, in conſequence of a paragraph 
that had appeared in the Gazette from his 
lordſhip, in which he inſinuated a diſap- 
probation of Capt. Molloy's conduct in 
the affair of the 29th of May and the it 
of June. The preſent trial was ordered 
by the board of admiralty, in conſequence 
ot theſe letters, and at Capt. Molloy's 
own particular deſire. 

After this, the minutes of the proceed- 
ings of ſeveral thips of Lord Howe's fleet 
were read, ſo far as related to the 2gth of 
May and the 1it of June; among which 
were the minutes ot the proceedings of 
the Cæſar on each of thoſe days. In theſe 
it appeared that the ſignal had been given 
to chate, and that the Cæœſar made a ſig- 
nal of inability to todo. In the proceed- 
ings of the Ceſar, it was itated, that at 
this time her inain-fail was ſplit, her rig- 
ging injured, and there was a heavy ca, 
ſo that the could neither tack nor crots 
the enemy's line, but ſailed along it ex- 
poſed to all its fire. On the iſt of June 


her rudder was damaged by a ſhot. 

Sir Roger Curtis informed the court, 
that the admiral (Earl Howe) was very 
ill, and confined with the gout, lo that it 

was | 
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was itnpoſſible for him to attend as pro- 
fecutor on the preſent occaſion. Capt. 
Molloy was very prefſing to have his trial 
brought forward; in conſequence of 
which, his lordſhip deſired to know whe- 
ther he (Sir Roger Curtis) would appear as 
protecutor in his ſtead? to which he con- 
jented, having underſtood that Captain 
Molloy had no objection. 

The court was then cleared, in order 
that it might be determined whether 1t 
was proper that Sir Roger Curtis ſhould 
repreſent Lord Howe on the trial? and the 
deciſion of the court was in the aflirma- 
tive. 

Sir Roger Curtis then ſaid, that Lord 
Howe would certainly appear during the 
courſe of the trial, if his health would per- 
mit him; and at the ſame time withed to 
know whether Capt. Molloy had the leaſt 
objection to any other proſecutor coming 
forward in his ſtead. 

Capt. Molloy declared it was indiffer- 
ent to him who the proſecutor was. He 
had been for ten months kept in a ſtate of 
ſuſpence ; hrs character had been calum- 
niated; and no opportunity had been at- 
forded him of vindicating his innocence. 
He could not think, therefore, of delaying 
a trial which he had ſo long and anxiouſ- 
ly wiſhed tor. 

The court then proceeded to the exami- 
nation of witneſles. 

The whole of the trial took up ſixteen 
days. It concluded on Friday the 15th of 
May. When the whole of the evidence 
on both ſides was gone through, the Judge 
Advocate read a paper, which ſtated the 
purpoſe for which the court-martial was 
called, the circumſtance which cauſed it, 
names of the members, and the charges 
whi:h they had to try. The firſt charge 
was, That Capt Molloy, of his majeſty's 
ſhip Cæſar, did not, on the 29th of May 
1794, croſs the enemy's line, in obedience 
to the ſignal of the admiral ; the ſecond, 
That on the 1ſt of June he had not uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to cloſe with and 
defcat the enemy. 

The court having heard the evidence on 
the part of the proſecution, and that on 
behalf of Capt. Molloy, and having duly 
weighed and conſidered the ſame, were 
of opinion That the ſaid charges have 
been made good againit the ſaid Captain 
Anthony James Pye Molloy. But having 
found that, on the ſaid 29th of May and 
1ſt of June, as well as on many former 
occations, Capt. Molloy's courage had al- 
ways been unimpeachauble--the court were 
of opinion, that Capt, Molloy, then com- 
manding the Cæſar, fhould be diſmiſſed 
from his majeſty's ſaid ſhip the Cæſar; 
and ordered that he be accordingly torth- 
with difmiſled,”” 
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ArRIL 29. About eleven o'clock this 
morning, the Reverend Mr. Jackſon was 
brought up to the Court of King's Bench, 
Dublin, where an arreſt of judgment was 
to have been argued by his counſel. 4 
few minutes after Mr. Ponſonby had com- 
menced a moſt ingenious and able plca, 
the priſoner, who was ſtanding in the 
dock, was ſeized with violent emotions— 
ſuch as the drawing up of his lhoulders, 
frothing at the mouth, &c. and thortly at- 
terwards fell down and expired on the 
ſpot. It is more than probable that he 
took poiſon in the morning; at leaſt the cir- 


cumſtances atending his death bear ſtiong 


ſymptoms of ſuch a deſperate expedient 
having been had recourſe to by him. When 
he came into court he was uncommonly 
pale, and in a ſtate of perſpiration. The 
body was ordered to remain in court un- 
til the coroner's inqueſt was held. 

At nine o'clock on Friday morning, 2 
coroner's inqueſt was held on the body, 
which, after a ſhort deliberation, returned 
the following verdict : «+ We find that the 
Rev. Mr. Jackſon died on the zgth of 
April, of ſome acrid and mortal ſubſtance 
taken into his ſtomach, but how or by 
whom adminiſtered is to us unknown.” 

By the death of Mr. Jackſon betore ſen- 
tence was pronounced, his property, whict 
itwas ſaid amounted to about 200l. a-year, 
will be preſerved to his family, and not 
eſcheat to the crown, as it would other- 
wile have done. 


May 2. A fire broke out laſt night on- 


board his majeſty's ſhip the Boyne, at 
Portſmouth. There was a freih breeze at 
ſouth-welt, and, it being tide of ebb, the 
ſhips were riding with their ſterns to the 
wind, The fire began in the after-part of 
the ſhip, which was conſequently almott 
immediately in flames. Within halt an 
hour after the commencement of the fire, 
the tops and all the rigging were in a blaze, 
— The remnant of the untortunate Boyne, 
as the tide flowed, drifted on the Spit till 
ihe came to South-Sea Caſtle. —Preciſely 
at five a very conſiderable ſhock was felt 
over the town of Portſmouth; at that mo- 
ment the after-magazine blew up with a 
very great exploſion ; the effect was tre- 
mendous and grand! ſhot and pieces of 
timber were thrown to a very contider- 
able diſtance all around her, and a co- 
jumn of ſmoke role in the air that formed 
itſe!rinto the moſt ſublime and pictureſgue 
appearance.—We ate forry to add, that at 
the time the blew up many boats received 
the thock of the exploſion: ſeveral of 
them were blown to pieces, and it is 
thought not leſs than twenty of their peo- 
ple periſhed, notwithſtanding the ready 
aſſiſtance of ſuch of the boats as were more 
fortunate. 
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Or ruf COMMERCIAL axv POLITICAL INTERCOURSE 
RETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND TURKEY, 


* 
ROM a ſeries of calculations made 
upon the reſult of our commer- 
cial tranſactions with Turkey, tor ſe— 
veral years ſucceſſively, it appears 
that the average balance of their 
trade, in favour of England, amounted 
to upwards of ſix hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum. It was alledged, 
many years ago, by Dr. Buſching, 
that the balance of this trade, in his 
time, was upwards of five hundred 
thouſand pounds per annum in ta— 
vour of this country, as may be ſeen 
in the Appendix to Anderſon's Com- 
merce, vol. iii. p. 446; and this fact 
undoubtedly furniſhes a ſtrong argu- 
ment for the encouragement and ex- 
tenſion of that branch of our com- 
merce, which ſtill lies open to very 
great improvements. The articles we 
principally import from Turkey, are 
ſilks, raw and wrought ; carpets, 
goat*s-hair, and wool; blue, red, 
and yellow, Morocco leather; camel's- 
hair, cotton-yarn, dimity, burdets, 
waxed linen, ſhagreen ſkins; gums, 
opium, galls, and other drugs for 
dyeing, painting, and phyſic; maſtic, 
emery, Lemnian bole, pomegranate- 
ſhells, ſponges ; dates, almonds, coffee, 
rhubarb, turpentine, ſtorax, wine, oil, 
figs, raiſins, mother-of-pearl, box - 
wood, ſaffron, wax, &c. And the 
articles we export in exchange conſiſt 
of a vaſt number of our home manu- 
tactures, cloths, ſtuffs, tin, lead, 
hardware, ſugar, and our own mer- 
chandize from both the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, by which the courſe of ex- 
change terminates ſo much in favour 
of Great Britain.“ | 
In a political view the neceſſity is 
well known of keeping up the balance 
of power between contending em- 
pires ; and therefore, the wiſdom of 
this country was advantageouſly diſ- 
played, when its interference pre- 
vented the Czarina from annihilating 
the Ottuman power, and from adding 
its extenſive dominions to thoſe of 
Ruſſia. A retroſpect of thoſe tranſac- 
tions will neither prove unentertain- 
ing, nor foreign to our purpoſe, 
Vol. III. No. 31. 


The Czarina, who almoſt from the 
commencement of her reign had la- 
boured to eſtabliſh a naval force, 
which, under the ſkilful ſuperinten - 
dency of Sir Charles Knowles, her 
Engliſh admiral, had been ſucceſsfully 
effected, ordered a large fleet of 
Ruſſian men of war, commanded by 
Count Orlow, to proceed, in 1769, 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, 
for the purpoſe of annoying the” 
Turks on their extenſive coaſts in the 
Levant. The unſkiltulneſs of the 
Ruſſians in maritime affairs greatly 
retarded the progreſs of their fleet; 
and it was not until the ſpring of 
1770 that it arrived at the ſcene of 
action, although many experienced 
Britiſh officers were volunteers in the 
expedition. The Turks, to whom 
the ſea has ever proved a fatal ele- 
ment, for ſome time had no force 
capable of oppoſing the enemy, ſo 
that the Morea was expoſed to their 
ravages, and ſeveral places of ſtrength 
were taken; the Greek inhabitants 
every where joyfully received the in- 
vaders; but at length an army of 
Albanians being collected, drove the 
Ruſſians to their ſhips, and, n 
recovered the whole country, chaſtiſe 
the revolt of its inhabitants by the 
lawleſs vengeance of a licentious 
ſoldiery. The Ruſſians, now driven 
from the Morea, had advanced in full 
force into the Egean ſea, and, paſling 
the ſtraits which divide the iſland of 
Scio from the coaſt of Natolia, were 
met by a Turkiſh fleet of ſuperior 
force. A furious engagement enſued - 
on the sth of July, in which the 
Ruſlian admiral Spiritof encountered 
the Captain Pacha, in the Sultana of 
go guns, yard-arm and yard-arm. 
The two ſhips, running cloſe together, 
grappled each other, The Ruſſians 

by throwing hand grenades, ſet the 
enemy's ſhip on fire, which rapidly 
ſpread, and ſoon reached the Ruſſian 
ſhip. This dreadful ſpectacle ſuſ- 
pended the action between the two 
fleets, until both ſhips blew up. Only 
twenty-four Ruſlians were ſaved, 

among 


— 
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among whom were the admiral, his 
ſon, and Count Theodore Orlow; 
the ſhip carried ninety braſs guns, 
and had on- board a cheſt containing 
500,000 rubles, (112, 50 ol. ſterling.) 
Although each fleet was equally at- 
fected by this event, yet it infuſed a 
ger among the Turks, which the 

uſſians did not partake of. During 
the remainder of the day, the Turks 
maintained the action; but, on the ap- 
proach of night, the Captain Pacha, 
who had eſcaped from the Sultana, 
contrary to the advice of his officers, 
gave orders for each ſhip to cut its 
cables, and run into a bay on the coaſt 
of Natolia, near a ſmall town an- 
ciently called Cyſſus, but now known 
by the name of Chiſme. Hoſſein 
Bey, who had raiſed himſelf by his 
talents for war to be ſecond in com- 
mand, ſaved his ſhip by bravely forc- 
ing his way through the enemy's 
ſhips. Here the Ruſſian fleet ſoon 
after blocked them up, and began a 
furious cannonade; which being 
found ineffectual, a fire-ſhip was ſent 
in at midnight, on the 5th of July, 
which, by the intrepid behaviour of 
Lieutenant Dougdale, grappled a 
Turkiſh man of war, and, the wind at 
that moment being very high, the 
whole Ottoman fleet was conſumed 
except one man of war and a few gal- 
lies that were towed off by the con- 
querors, The Rutlians the next 
morning entered the harbour ; bom- 
barded the town and a caſtle that pro- 
tected it; when, a ſhot happening to 
blow up the powder-magazine, both 
the town and caſtle were reduced to a 
heap of rubbiſh. Thus, through the 
fatal miſconduct of a commander, 
there was ſcarcely a veſtige left, in a 
few hours, of a town, a caſtle, and a 
fine fleet, which had all been in 
exiltence the day before. It is ſome- 


what remarkable, that this place was 


rendered famous by a great victory 
which the Romans gained there over 
the fleet of Antiochus, in the year 


before Chriſt 191. The Turkiſh fleet 


conſiſted of fifteen ſhips of the line, 
from ſixty to ninety guns, beſide a 


number of zebecs and gallies, a- 


mounting in the whole to near thirty 
ſail. The Ruſſians had only ten ſhips 
of the line, and. five frigates. The 


Turkiſh fleet being thus annihilated, 
it might have been expected that the 
Ruſſian admiral would have ſhaken 
the Ottoman empire to its very 
foundations ; that he would have put 
it to the proof how far the Dardanel- 
les were effectual for the defence of 
the Helleſpont. Had he proved ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt thoſe celebrated bar- 
riers, Conſtantinople itſelf, the ſeat 
of empire, mult have fallen into his 
hands. 

In the mean time, the great Ruſſian 
army, having paſſed the Danube, found 
its progreſs in Bulgaria ſtopped by 
the range of mountains which inter- 
ſects that country, whilſt it was con- 
tinually harraſſed by detachments 
from the Turkiſh camp. The ex- 
2 of the war were ſeverely felt 

y each empire, and, although that of 
Ruſſia had gained the aſcendency, no 
beneficial conſequences had been 
realized. In this ſtate of affairs, the 
Grand Signior Muſtapha III. em- 
peror of the Turks, died, January 
21ſt, 1774, in the 58th year of his 
age, and 17th of his reign; he ap- 
pointed his brother Abdulhamet to 
ſucceed him in the throne. The war 
was continued with ſpirit; but a large 
Turkiſh army, commanded by the 
Reis Effendi, being molt diſgrace- 
fully defeated by General Kamenik!, 
the Porte, no longer able to maintain 
the war, was compelled to receive 
terms from the conqueror. A peace 
was ſigned on the 21ſt of July, 1774, 
at Kainardgiac, to ratify which the 
mufti iſſued his fetfa, or ordinance, 
in which, to the great degradation of 
Ottoman pride, it is ſaid, that,“ ſee- 
ing our troops will no longer fight 


the Ruſhans, it is neceſſary to con- 


clude a peace.“ 

The treaty of peace conſiſted of 
twenty-eight articles, by which, a- 
mong other advantages, the Ruſſians 
obtained a free navigation in all the 
Turkiſh ſeas, together with the pal- 
ſage through the Dardanelles : Ruf- 
ſian conſuls were likewiſe to reſide in 
the Turkiſh ſea-ports. 1 

Although peace was in this manner 
ſuddenly reſtored, yet it proved of an 
equally ſhort duration; and it ſoon 
became apparent that the latent am- 
bition of Catharine cauſed her to 

meditate 
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meditate the utter ſubverſion of the 
Turkiſh empire, and indulged the 
hope that ſhe herſelf ſhould effect it, 
To bring forward this grand deſign, 
ſhe made a progreſs from Moſcow to 
the Crimea, with all the pageantry of 
imperial ſtate. Whilſt on this. journey 
ſhe received a viſit from the late Em- 
peror of Germany, Joſeph II. and, 
as the viſits of potentates are general- 
Iv fatal to the peace of the world, 
there was good ground to ſuppole 
that this was portentous to the Otto- 
man empire, and had for its chiet ob- 
jects to ſettle the mode of attacking 
it, and how it ſhould be divided when 
conquered, The Porte took the 
alarm, and, determining not to await 
the maturation of its enemy's coun— 
cils and force, publiſhed a maniteſto, 
which is dated the th of Auguſt, 
1787, and began hoſtilities againit the 
Empreſs of Ruſlia. The emperor, 
ſoon after, led a very formidable 
army againſt the Turkiſh faſtneſſes on 
the trontiers of Hungary, not doubt- 
ing but that every thing would tall 
betore him with the rapidity which 
Cæſar exulted in; but his progreſs 
was oppoled, and his ineaſures truſ- 
trated, by the ſurpriſing valour and 
conduct of the Turks. 

The war with Ruſſia was chiefly 
maritime, and the ſeat of it the Black 
Sea; but here neither ſucceſs nor 
glory accrued to the Turkiſh arms. 
The Ruilians became maſters of 
Oczakow, and in every Conflict at 
ſea were deciſively ſuperior. 

'This unequal war was not looked 
npon with indifference by the powers 
of Europe. The ſubjugation of the 
"Turkiſh empire, and the vaſt increaſe 
of power which Rutlha would acquire, 
by poſſeſſing the moſt valuable be- 
cauſe the moſt commercial parts of it, 
were Conſidered as a revolution in 
which the other ſtates of Europe were 
deeply intereſted. In conſequence of 
which an alliance was formed be- 
tween Great Britain and Pruſſia, 
having for its chief object the reſ- 
cumg the Turks from the deſtruction 
which hung over them, by reſtoring 
peace to that part of Europe. The 


. loſſes and diſgraces which the em- 


peror ſuſtained, and the death of 
General Iandohn, who alone had 
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effected any thing of conſequence, 
rendered that prince anxious to ter- 
minate the war; and the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia, through the remonſtrances of 
the Britiſh court, at length acceded 
to terms of peace, by the conditions 
of which very important towns and 
diſtricts are added to her dominions, 
which, however, her arms had pre- 
viouſly obtained; but ſhe ſeems now 
to have transferred the completion uf 
her grand plan to her tuccelivor, 
ſhouid he poſleſs thoſe dittinguithing 
talents which have advanced the e- 
pire to its preſent grandeur ſince the 
time of the ſecond Peter, and which 
have appeared under the government 
of women ina remarkable {ucccilun, 
It ſeems principally with a v <w to 
counteract theſe ambitious deſig 
the Ottoman empire, as well as 
the protection and encouragement 
our trade to the Levant, that the ou 
line of a commercial treaty between 
Great Britain and Turkey has been 
lately ſent under an embaily to Con- 
ſtantinople; and that the Turkiſh 
ambaſſador, has been received in 
London, and honoured with the 
ceremony of wne grande entree. And, 
if we may judge of the ſincerity and 
good faith of the Emperor of the 
Sublime Porte by the honeſt integrity 
and ſimplicity of manners of his am- 
baſſador in London, we have little 
doubt but the alliance may prove 
equally advantageous ani honourable 
to both parties. Aud as, in conſe— 


. quence of this treaty, ſome informa- 


tion relative to the cuſtoins and go- 
vernment of the Turks may prove 
acceptable to the reader, I thall con- 
clude with a few particulars concern- 
ing them. 

'The titles of the emperor, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the Ealt, are very 
prolix and magnificent, as will ap- 
pear from the following ſpecimen. 
« We, the ſervant and lord of the 
moſt honoured and bleiled cities, the 
venerable houſes, and ſacred places, 
before which all nations bow; of 
Mecca, which God delights to ho- 
nour ; of the ſplendid Medina, and 
the holy city of Jeruſalem ; of the 
imperial and deſirable cities of Con- 
ſtantinople, Adrianople, and Burſa, 
emperor; alſo of Babylon, OY 
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of the fragrant Paradiſe, and the in- 
comparable Egypt; of all Arabia, 
Aleppo, Antioch, and many other 
highly celebrated and memorable 


places, cities, and faithful vallals, . 


emperor ; emperor of emperors, the 
moſt gracious and all-powerful ſul- 
tan,” &c. 

In the ſucceſſion to the empire no 
regard is paid to age or birth-right, 
the Turks eſteeming it ſuftcient, if 
in their elections they, keep to the 
Othman family : but women are ex- 
cluded from the throne. Though 
the government is purely monarchical 
and deſpotic, yet if the emperor is 
inattentive to gratify the humours of 
the people, and eſpecially of the mu- 
tinous janizaries, he is not only in 
danger of being depoſed, but alſo of 
being murdered. 

The emperor's divan, or council of 
ſtate, meets twice a week in the em- 
peror's palace, that is on Sundays 
and Thurſdays. The grand vizier, 
who ſits as preſident, has on his right 
hand the Cadinlaſkier of Romelia, 
and on his left that of Natolia. The 
mufti alſo aſſiſts when expreſsly ſum- 
moned. All the other viziers have 
likewiſe a ſeat here, and next to them 
ſtand on one fide the teſterdar, or 
high treaſurer, the reis-effendi, or 
ſecretary of ſtate, and other com- 
miſſioners of the exchequer ; but the 
military officers, as the aga of the 
janizaries, the aga of the ſpahis, the 
aga of the ſiluds, &c. fit within the 
divan. Theſe ſeveral members wear 
a particular habit. The ſultan does 
Not enter the room ; but hears what 
paſſes from an adjoining chamber, 
which looks into the divan.—W hen 
he convenes a general council, 5 
which all the great perſons of the 
empire are ſummoned, as the clergy, 
the military and other officers, and 
even the old and moſt experienced 
ſoldiers, ſuch a divan 1s called ajak 
divani, the whole aſſembly ſtanding. 

The higheſt office, next to the ſul- 
tan, is the vizier azem, or grand 
vizier, who has the care of the whole 
empire, and is not only intruſted with 
the management of the revenue, with 
foreign affairs, and the adminiſtration 
of juſtice in civil and criminal con- 
cerns, but alſo with the conduct of 
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wars, and the command of armies. 
When the ſultan nominates this great 
officer, he puts into his hand the ſeal 
of the empire, upon which is en- 
graven his name. 'I his is the badge 
of his office, and he always carries it 
in his boſom. With this ſeal he diſ- 
patches all his orders, without con- 
ſulting any one. His power is un- 
limited, except with reſpect to the 
troops, which he cannot puniſh with - 
out the conſent of the commanders, 
All attairs are decided by his judg- 
ment; and he diſpoſes of all the poſts 
in the empire, except thoſe ot zudi- 
cature, 

The grand vizier lives in the ut- 
molt ſplendour; he has above two 
thouſand officers and domeſtics in his 
3 and when he appears in pub. 
ic his turban adornedwith two plumes 
of feathers, enriched with diamonds 
and precious ſtones; the harneſs of 
his horſe is uſually ſet with rubies 
and turquoiſes, and his houſing rich- 
ly embroidered with gold and pearls. 
His guard is compoſed of about four 
hundred Boſnians, or Albanians, 
ſome of whom attend him on foot 
when he goes to the divan ; but, when 
he marches into the field, they are all 
well-mounted, and carry a lance, a 
ſword, a hatchet, and a brace of 
e He is preceded by three 
1orſe-tails, on the top of which is a 
gold ball. This is the military enſign 
of the Ottomans; for one of their 
generals being at a loſs how to rally 
his troops, who had loſt all their 
ſtandards, cut off a horſe's tail, and 
erecting it on the point of a lance, 
the ſoldiers flocked to this new enſign, 
renewed their attack, and became 
victorious. 

When the ſultan honours the grand 
vizier with the command of an army, 
he takes out one of the plumes of his 


own turban, and delivers it to him to 


place in his own. Upon his receiving 
this mark of diſtinction, the ſoldiers 
acknowledge him for their general. 
The grand vizier's income, without 
being guilty of any injuſtice, a. 
mounts to about ſix hundred thou- 
ſand dollars a year, (135,000l. ſter- 
ling,) excluſive of preſents and other 
perquifites. But notwithſtanding the 
greatneſs of his revenue, and the 
| ſplendour 
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ſplendour in which he lives, he is 
expoſed to continual danger, it being 
the uſual policy of the emperors to 
ſcreen themſelves from the clamours 
of people, by throwing the whole 
blame of any inſtance of mal-admi- 
niſtration on this officer, and giving 
him up to the public reſentment. 

Next to the grand vizier are fix 
others, ſtyled “ viziers of the bench 
or council,” and“ baſhas of three 
horſe-tails ;* becauſe, when they 
march, three horſe-tails are carried 
before them, while only one 1s car- 
ried before the ordinary baſhas, 
Theſe viziers ought to be men diſtin- 
guiſhed by their wiſdom, and their 
Knowledge of the laws. They aſſiſt 
at the diwan, but never deliver their 
opinion upon the affairs which are 
diſcuſſed there, unleſs required by 
the grand vizier. Theſe have each 
two thouſand crowns a year, and the 
grand vizier often refers matters of 
ſmall conſequence to them, as well as 
to the ordinary judges. Cady 1s a 
word uſed for all judges of a province 
or particular place. 

A beglerbeg is a viceroy, with ſe— 
veral provinces under his command, 
the name itſelf ſignifying a prince of 
princes. The three principal are the 
Beglerbeg of Rumili, who reſides at 
Sophia; the Beglerbeg of Natolia, 
the ſeat of whoſe government 1s at 
Cutabia; and the Beglerbeg of Da- 
maſcus, wha keeps his court in that 
city. Under thele are the baſhas or 
governors, whoſe poſts are very con- 
ſiderable, but precarious : and ſub- 
ordinate to theſe are the ſangiacs, who 
may be termed deputy-governors. 
Theſe are all military officers. 

The reis-eftendi, alſo called the 
reis-kital, is lord chancellor and ſe- 
cretary of ſtate. His name ſignifics 
chief of the writers.* He attends on 
the vizier to paſs orders, decrees, 
patents, and commiſſions, into all 
parts of the empire, which are daily 
diſpatched in incredible numbers, and 
therefore he employs a multitude of 
clerks in his office. | | 

The public treaſury is under the 
management of the teſterdar, or high 
treaſurer. The money of this treaſury, 
called the public money of the muſſul- 
mans, is not to be touched even by the 
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emperor but in the greateſt exigency, 
much leſs for private occaſions. The 
ſultan's private treaſury, which he 
diſpoſes of according to his own 
pleaſure, is under the care of the 
haſnadar baſehi, who is the next 
perſon in rank to the kiflar in the 
ſeraglio. Prince Cantemir ſays, that, 
in his time, twenty-ſeven thouſand 
purles, amounting to thirteen mil- 
lions and a half of rix-dollars, were 
annually returned to both treaſuries. 
The confiſcations of the eſtates and 
effects of the baſhas, and other of- 
ficers, together with the money 
ariſing from the eſcheats of Turks 
dying without male iſſue, make allo a 
very conſiderable article. 

The janizaries are the flower of 
the Turkiſh forces; they are all in- 
fantry, and were firſt formed of 
captive Chriſtians, by the Emperor 
Amurath I. about the year 1360. 
Their number generally amounts to 
forty thouſand, divided into a hun- 
dred and ſixty-two companies, or 
chambers, called odas, in which they 
live together at Conſtantinople as in a 
convent. The janizaries are of a 
{ſuperior rank to all other ſoldiers; 
and are alſo more arrogant and facti- 
ous, whence it is that by them the 
public tranquillity is chiefly diſturbed. 
The government is entirely in the 
hands of the army. The grand 
ſignior, with all his abſolute power, 
is as much a flave as any of his ſub- 
jects, and trembles at a janizary's 
trown, Here is, indeed, a much 
greater appearance of ſubjection than 
amongſt us: a miniſter of ſtate 1s not 
ſpoken to but upon the knee; ſhould 
a reflection on his conduct be drop- 
ped in a coffee-houle (for they have 
their ſpies every where), the houſe 
would be raſed to the ground, and 
perhaps the whole company put to 
the torture. Yet, when a miniſter 
here diſpleaſes the people, in three 
hours time he is dragged even from 
his maſter's arms. They cut oft his 
hands, head, and feet, and throw 
them betore the palace gate, with all 
the reſpect in the world; while the 
ſultan, to whom they all profeſs an 
unlimited adoration, lits trembling in 
his apartment, and dares neither de- 
tend nor revenge his favourite. 
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HISTORY or Taz RISE AND FALL or THE BRITISH EMPIRE ix 
| AMERICA.—Continued from page 45. 


T the time America was diſco- 
vered, it was found inhabited by 

a race of men no lels different from 
thoſe in the other parts of the world 
than the climate and natural produc- 
tions of this continent are difterent 
from thoſe of Europe, Aſia, or A- 
trica. One great peculiarity in the 
native Americans 1s their colour, and 
the 1dentity of it throughout the 
whole extent of the continent. In 
Europe and Aſia, the people who in- 
habit the northern countries are of a 
fairer complexion than thoſe who 
dwell more to the ſouthward. In the 
torrid zone, both in Africa and Aſia, 
the natives are entirely black, or the 
next thing to it. This, however, 
mult be underſtood with ſome limita- 
tion. The people of Lapland, who 
inhabit the moſt northerly part of Eu- 
rope, are by no means ſo fair as the 
inhabitants of Britain; nor are the 
1artars ſo fair as the inhabitants of 
Europe who lie under the ſame pa- 
rallels of latitude. Nevertheleſs a 
Laplander is fair when compared with 
anAbyſlinian,andaTartaritcompared 
with a native of the Molucca iſlands. 
In America, this diſtinction of co- 
lour was not to be found. In the tor- 
rid zone there were no negroes, and 
in the temperate and frigid zones 
there were no white people. All of 
them were of a kind of red copper- 
colour, which Mr. Forſter obſerved, 
in the Peſſerays of Terra del Fuego, 
to have ſomething of a gloſs reſem- 


bling that metal. It doth not ap- 


pear, however, that this matter hath 
ever been inquired into with ſufficient 
accuracy. The inhabitants of. the 
inland parts of South America, where 
the continent is wideſt, and conle- 
quently the influence of the ſun the 
moſt powerful, have never been com- 
pared with thoſe of Canada, or more 
northerly parts, at leaſt by any per- 
ſon of credit. Yet this onght to have 
been done, and that in many inſtances 
too, before it could be aſſerted ſo 
poſitively as moſt authors do, that 
there is not the leaſt diſterence of 


complexion among the natives of A- 
merica. Indeed, ſo many ſyſtems 
have been formed concerning them, 
that it is very difficult to obtain a 
true knowledge of the moſt fimple 
tafts.—[ft we may believe the Abbé 
Raynal, the Californians are ſwar— 
thier than the Mexicans ; and fo po- 
ſitive is he in his opinion, that he 
gives a reaſon for it: „This difter- 
ence of colour,” ſays he, “ proves, 
that the civilized lite of ſociety ſub- 
verts, or totally changes, the order 
and laws of nature, ſince we find, un- 
der the temperate zone, a ſavage peo- 
ple that are blacker than the civilized 
nations of the torrid zone.” - On the 
other hand, Dr. Robertſon claſſes all 
the inhabitants of Spaniſh America 
together with regard to colour, whe- 
ther they are civilized or uncivilized ; 
and, when he ſpeaks of California, 
takes no notice of any peculiarity in 
their colour more than others. — The 
general appearance of the indigenous 
Americans in various diltricts 1s thus 
deſcribed by the Chevalier Pinto : 
© They are all of a copper-colour, 
with ſome diverſity of ſhade, not in 


proportion to their diſtance from the | 


equator, but according to their de- 
gree of elevation of the territory in 
which they reſide. Thoſe who live 
in a high country are fairer than thoſe 


in the marſhy low lands on the coaſt. 


Their face is round; farther remov- 


ed, perhaps, than that of any people 


from an oval ſhape. Their forehead 
is ſmall; the extremity of their ears 
far from the face ; their lips thick ; 
their noſe flat; their eyes black, or 
of a cheſnut colour, ſmall, but capa- 
ple of diſcerning objects at a great 
diitance. Their hair 1s always thick 
and ſleek, and without any tendency 
to curl. At the firſt aſpect, a South 
American appears to be mild and in- 
nocent; but, on a more attentive 
view, one diſcovers in his countenance 
ſomethingwild, diſtruſtful, andſullen.“ 


The following account of the na- 


tive Americans is given by Don An- 
tonio Ulloa, in a work intitled Me- 
Mozres 
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morres phaloſophiqurs, Hiſloriques, et piy- 


fiques, concernant la decouverte de Ame 
reque, lately publiſhed. 

The American Indians are natu- 
rally of a colour bordering upon red. 
Their frequent expoſure to the {un 
and wind changes it to their ordinary 
duſky hue. The temperature of the 
air appears to have little or no influ— 
ence in this reſpect. There is no 
perceptible difference in complexion 
between the inhabitants of the high 
and thoſe of the low parts of Peru; 
yet the climates are of an extreme 
difterence. Nay, the Indians who 
live as far as forty degrees and up- 
wards ſouth or north ot the equator, 
are not to be diſtinguiſhed, jn point 
of colour, from thole immediately 
under it. 

There 1s alſo a general conforma- 
tion of features and perſon, which, 
more or leſs, characteriſeth them all. 
Their chief diltinctions in theſe re— 
ſpects are a {mall forehead, partly 
covered with hair to the eye-brows, 
little eyes, the noſe thin, pointed, 
and bent towards the upper lip; a 
broad face, large ears, black, thick, 
and lank, hair; the legs well formed, 
the teet ſmall, the body thick and 
mulcular ; little or no beard on the 
face, and that little never extending 
beyond a ſmall part of the chin and 
upper lip. It may ealily be ſuppoſed 
that this general deſcription cannot 
apply, in all its parts, to every indivi- 


dual; but all of them partake to much 


of it, that they may eaſily be diitin- 
guiſhed even from the mulattoes, who 
come neareſt to them in point of co- 
lour. | 

The reſemblance among all the 
American tribes is not leſs remarka— 
ble in reſpect to their genius, cha- 
racter, manners, and particular cuf- 
toms. The moſt dittant tribes are, 
in theſe reſpects, as ſimilar as though 
they formed but one nation, 


All the Indian nations have a pe- 
culiar pleaſure in painting their bo- 


dies of a red colour, with a certain 
ſpecies of earth. The mine of Guan- 
cavelica was formerly of no other uſe 
than to ſupply them with this mate- 
rial for dyeing their bodies; and the 
cinnabar extracted from it was ap- 
plied entirely to this purpoſe. The 
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tribes in Louiſiana and Canada have 
the ſame paſſion ; hence minium is 
the commodity molt in demand there, 

It may ſeem ſingular that theſe na- 
tions, whole natural colour is red, 
ſhould attect the ſame colour as am 
artificial ornament, But it may de 
obſerved, that they do nothing in this 
reſpect but what correſponds to the 
practice of Europeans, who alſo ſtudy 
to heighten and diſplay to advantage 
the natural red and white of their 
complexions. The Indians of Peru 
have now indeed abandoned the cuſ- 
tom of painting their bodies: but it 
was common among them before they 
were Conquered by the Spaniards 
and it {till remains the cuſtom of all 
thoſe tribes who have preſerved their 
liberty. The northern nations of 
America, belides the red colour 
which is predominant, employ alſo 
black, white, blue, and green, in 
painting their bodies. 

Ihe adjuſtment of theſe colours is 
a matter of as great conſideration, 
with the Indians of Louiſiana and the 
valt regions extending to the north, as 
the ornaments of dreſs among the 
moſt poliſhed nations. The buſineſs 
itſelf they call Madtacker, and they 
ao not tail to apply all their talents 
and aſſiduity to accompliſh it in the 
molt finiſhed manner. No lady of 
the greateſt taſhion ever conſulted 
her mirror with more anxiety than 
the Indians do while painting their 
bodies. The colours are applied 
with the utmoſt accuracy and addreſs. 
Upon the eye-lids, preciſely at the 
root of the eye-lafhes, they carefully 
draw two lines as fine as the ſmalleſt 
thread; the ſame upon tlie lips, the 
openings of the noſtrils, the eye- 
brows, and the ears; of which laſt 
they even follow all the inflexions 
and inſinuoſities. As to the reſt of 
the face, they diſtribute various ft- 
gures, in all which the red predomi— 
nates, and the other colours are at- 
ſorted lo as to throw it out to the beit 
advantage. The neck alſo receives 
its proper ornaments: a thick coat 
of vermillion commonly diſtinguiſhes 
the cheeks. Five or iix hours are 
requilite for accompliſhing all this 
with the nicety which they affect. As 


their firſt attempts do not always ſuc- 


ceed 
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ceed to their wiſh, they efface them, 
and begin a-new upon a better plan. 
No coquette 1s more faſtidious in her 
choice of ornament, none more vain 
when the important adjuſtment is fi- 
niſhed. Their delight and ſelf-ſatis- 
faction are then ſo great, that the 
mirror 1s hardly ever laid down. 
An Indian mactahed to his mind is 
the vaineſt of ail the human ſpecies. 
'The other parts of the body are left 
im their natural ſtate, and, excepting 
what is called a cackecut, they go en- 
tirely naked. 

Such of them as have made them- 
felves eminent for bravery, or other 
qualifications, are diſtinguiſhed by fi- 
gures painted on their bodies. They 
introduce the colours by making 
punctures on their ſkins, and the ex- 
tent of ſurface which this ornament 
covers 15 proportioned to the exploits 
they have performed; Some paint 
only their arms, others both their 
arms and legs; others again their 
thighs ; while thoſe who have attained 
the ſummit of warlike renown have 
their bodies painted from their waiſt 
upwards. I his is the heraldry of the 
Indians ; the devices of which are 
probably more exactly adjuſted to the 
merits of the perſons who bear them 
than thoſe of more civilized coun- 
tries. 

Beſides theſe ornaments, the war- 
riors alſo carry plumes of feathers on 
their heads, their arms, and ancles. 
Theſe likewiſe are tokens of valour, 
and none but ſuch as have been thus 
diſtinguiſhed may wear them. 

The propenſity to indolence is 
equal among all the tribes of Indians, 
civilized or ſavage. . Ihe only em- 
ployment of thoſe who have pre- 
ſerved their independence is hunting 
and fiſhing. In ſome diſtricts the 


women exerciſe a little agriculture in 


raiſing Indian corn and pompions, of 
which they form a ſpecies of aliment, 
by bruiting them together : they alſo 
prepare the ordinary beverage in uſe 
among them, taking care, at the ſame 
time, of the children, of whom the 
fathers take no charge. 

The temale Indians of all the con- 
guered regions of South America 
practiſe what is called the wrcu (a 
word which among them ſignifies et- 
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vation). It conſiſts in throwing for- 
ward the hair from the crown of the 
head upon the brow, and cutting it 
round from the ears to above the 
eye ; ſo that the forehead and eye- 
brows are entirely covered. The 
ſame cuſtom takes place in the north- 
ern countries. The female inhabit- 
ants of both regions tie the reſt of 
their hair behind ſo exactly on the 
ſame faſhion, that it might be ſup- 
oſed the effect of mutual imitation, 
his however being impoſũble, from 
the vaſt diſtance that ſeparates them, 
is thought to countenance the ſuppo- 
ſition of the whole of America being 
originally planted with one race of 
eople. 

This cuſtom does not take place 
among the males. Thoſe of the 
higher parts of Peru wear long and 
flowing hair, which they reckon a 
great ornament. In the lower parts 
of the ſame country they cut it ſhort, 
on account of the heat of the climate 
a circumſtance in which they imitate 
the Spaniards. The inhabitants of 
Louiſiana pluck out their hair by the 
root, from the crown of the head 
forwards, in order to obtain a large 
forehead, otherwiſe denied them by 
nature, The reſt of their hair they 
cut as ſhort as poſlible, to 'prevent 
their enemies from ſeizing them by 
it in battle, and alſo to prevent them 
from eaſily getting their ſcalp, ſhould 


they fall into their hands as priſoners. 


The whole race of American In- 
dians is diſtinguiſhed by thickneſs of 
{kin and hardneſs of fibres; circum- 
ſtances which probably contribute to 
that inſenſibility to bodily pain for 
which they are remarkable. Anin- 
ſtance of this inſenſibility occurred in 
an Indian who was under the neceſ- 
ſity of ſubmitting to be cut for the 
ſtone. This operation, in ordinary 
caſes, ſeldom laſts above four or five 
minutes. Unfavourable circumitan- 
ces in his caſe prolonged it to the un- 
common period of twenty-ſeven mi- 
nutes. Yet all this time the patient 
gave no tokens of the extreme pain 
cemmonly attending this operation : 
he complained only as a perſon does 
who feels ſome ſlight uneaſineſs. At 


laſt the ſtone was extracted. Two 
days after, he expreſſed a deſire for 
food, 
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food, and on the eighth day from the 
operation hequitted his bed, free from 
pain, although the wound was not yet 
thoroughly cloſed. The ſame want 
of ſenſibility is obſerved in caſes of 
fractures, wounds, and other acci- 
dents of a ſimilar nature. In all theſe 
caſes their cure is eaſily effected, and 
they ſeem to ſuffer leſs preſent pain 
than any other race of men. The 
ſkulls that have been taken up in their 
ancient burying-grounds are of a 
greater thickneſs than that bone is 
commonly found, being from ſix to 
ſeven lines from the outer to the 
inner ſuperficies. The ſame 1s re- 
marked as to the thickneſs of their 
ſkins. 

It is natural to infer from hence, 
that their comparative inſenſibility to 
pain is owing to a coarſer and ſtronger 


organization than that of other na- 


tions. The eaſe with which they en- 
dure the ſeverities of climate is 
another proof of this. The inha- 
bitants of the higher parts of Peru 
live amidſt perpetual froſt and ſnow. 
Although their clothing is very ſlight, 
they ſupport this inclement tempera- 
ture without the leaſt inconvenience. 
Habit, it is to be confeſſed, may con- 


tribute a good deal to this, but much 


alio is to be aſcribed to the compact 


texture of their ſkins, which defends 
them from the impreſſion of cold 


through their pores. 

The. northern Indians reſemble 
them in this reſpect. The utmoſt 
rigours of the winter ſeaſon do not 
prevent them from following the 
chace almoſt naked. It is true, they 
wear a kind of woollen-cloak, or 


ſometimes the ſkin of a wild-beaſt, 


upon their ſhoulders; but beſides 
that it covers only a ſmall part of 
their body, it would appear that they 
uſe it rather for ornament than 
warmth. In fact, they wear it indiſ- 
criminately, in the ſeverities of winter 


and in the ſultrieſt heats of ſummer, 


when neither Europeans nor negroes 
can ſuffer any but the ſlighteſt cloth- 
ing. They even frequently throw 
alide this cloak when they go a-hunt- 
ing, that it may not embarraſs them 


in traverſing their foreſts, where 


they ſay the thorns and undergrowth 
would take hold of it; while, on the 
Vol. III. No. 31. 
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contrary, they ſlide ſmoothly over 


the ſurface of their naked bodies. 


At all times they go with their heads 
uncovered, without ſuffering the leaſt 
inconvenience, either from the cold, 
or from thoſe coups de ſoleil, which in 
Louiſiana are ſo often fatal to the in- 
habitants of other climates. 

The Indians of South America 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by modern 
dreſſes, in which they affect various 
taſtes. Thoſe of the high country, 
and of the valleys in Peru, dreſs 
partly in the Spaniſh faſhion. Inſtead 
of hats they wear bonnets of coarſe 
double cloth, the weight of which 
neither ſeems to incommode them 
when they go to warmer climates, nor 
does the accidental want of them 
ſeem to be felt in ſituations where the 
moſt piercing cold reigns. Their legs 
and feet are always bare, if we ex- 
cept a fort of ſandals made of the 
ſkins of oxen. The inhabitants of 
South America, compared with thoſe 
of North America, are deſcribed as 
generally more feeble in their frame; 
leſs vigorous in the efforts of their 
mind; of gentler diſpoſitions, more 
addicted to pleaſure, and ſunk in 
indolence.— This, however, is not 
univerſally the caſe. Many of their 
nations are as intrepid and enterpriting 
as any others on the whole continent. 
Among the tribes on the banks of 
the Oroonoko, if a warrior aſpires to 
the poſt of captain, his probation 
begins with a long faſt, more rigid 
than any ever obſerved by the moſt 
abſtemious hermit. At the cloſe of 
this the chiefs aſſemble ; and each 
gives him three laſhes with a large 
whip, applied ſo vigorouſly, that his 
body is almoſt layed. If he betrays 
the leaſt ſymptom of impatience, or 
even of ſenſibility, he is diſgraced for 
ever, and rejected as unworthy of the 
honour. After ſome interval, his 
conſtancy is proved by a more ex- 
cruciating trial. He is laid in his 
hammock with his hands bound faſt; 
and an innumerable multitude of ve- 
nomous ants, whoſe bite occaſions a 
violent pain and inflammation, are 
thrown upon him. The judges of 
his merit ſtand around the hammock ; 
and, whilſt theſe cruel inſects faſten 
upon the moſt ſenſible parts of his 
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body, a ſigh, a groan, or an involun- 
tary motion expreſſive of what he 
ſuffers, would exclude him from the 
dignity of which he is ambitious. 
Even after this evidence, his fortitude 
is not deemed to be ſufficiently aſ- 
certained, till he has ſtood another 
teſt more ſevere, if poſſible, than the 
former. He is again ſuſpended in his 
hammock, and covered with the 
leaves of the palmetto. A fire of 
ſtinking herbs is kindled underneath, 
ſo as he may feel its heat, and be in- 
volved in ſmoke. Though ſcorched 
and almoſt ſuffocated, he muſt con- 
tinue to endure this with the ſame 
patient inſenſibility. Many periſh in 
this eſſay of their firmneſs and cou- 
Tage; but ſuch as go through it with 
applauſe, receive the enſigns of their 
new dignity with much ſolemnity, and 
are ever after regarded as leaders of 
approved reſolution, whoſe beha- 
viour, in the moſt trying ſituations, 
will do honour to their country. In 
North America, the previous trial of 
a warrior is neither ſo formal nor ſo 
ſevere: though, even there, before a 
youth is permitted to bear arms, his 
patience and fortitude are proved by 
blows, by fire, and by inſults more 
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they procure by hunting; and ſaga- 
mite, or pottage, is likewiſe one of 
their moſt common Kinds of tood. 
The moſt honourable furniture a- 
mongſt them is the ſcalps of their 
enemies; with thoſe they ornament 
their huts, which are efteemed in 
proportion to the number of this ſort 
of ſpoils. Ft 

The character of the Indians is al- 
together founded upon their circum- 
ſtances and way of life. A people 
who are conſtantly employed in pro— 
curing the means of a precarious ſub- 
ſiſtence, who live by hunting the wild 
animals, and who are generally en- 
gaged in war with their neighbours, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to enjoy much 
gaiety of temper, or a high flow of 
ſpirits. The Indians therefore are 
in general grave even to ſadneſs; 
they have nothing of that giddy vi- 
vacity peculiar to ſome nations of 
Europe, and they deſpiſe it. Their 
behaviour to thoſe about them is re- 
gular, modeſt, and reſpectful. Ig- 
norant of the arts of amuſement, of 
which that of ſaying trifles agreeably 
is one of the molt conſiderable, they 
never ſpeak but when they have 
ſomething important to obſerve; and 


intolerable to a haughty ſpirit than 
either. 


Of the manners and cuſtoms of 


all their actions, words, and even 
looks, are attended with ſome mean- 
ing. This is extremely natural to 
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oxen, and their knives of flint. 


the North Americans more particu- 

larly, the following is the moſt con- 

ſiſtent account that can be collected 

from the belt informed and molt im- 
artial writers, 

When the Europeans firſt arrived 
in America, they tound the Indians 
quite naked, except thoſe parts which 
even the molt uncultivated people 
uſually conceal. Since that time, 
however, they generally uſe a coarſe 
blanket, which they buy of the neigh- 
bouring planters, 

Their huts or cabins are made of 
ſtakes of wood driven into the ground, 
and covered with branches of trees 
or reeds. They lie on the floor either 
on mats or the ſkins of wild beatts. 
Their diſhes are of timber; but their 
{ſpoons are made of the ſkulls of wild 
A 
kettle and a large plate conſtitute al- 
moiſt the whole utenlils of the family. 
Their diet conliſts chiefly in what 


men who are almoſt continually en- 
gaged in purſuits which to them are of 
the higheſt importance. Their ſub— 
ſiſtence depends entirely on what they 
procure with their hands; and their 
lives, their honour, and every thing 
dear to them, may be loſt by the 
ſmallelt inattention to the deligns of 
their enemies. As they have no par- 
ticular object to attach them to one 
place rather than another, they fly 
wherever they expett to find the ne- 
ceſſaries of lite in greateſt abundance, 
Cities, which are the effects of agri- 
culture and arts, they have none. 
The different tribes or nations are for 
the ſame reaſon extremely ſmall, 
when compared. with civilized ſo— 
cieties, in which induſtry, arts, agri- 
culture, and commerce, have united 
a vaſt number of individuals, whom 
a complicated luxury renders uſeful 
to one another. Thele {mall tribes 
live at an immenſe diſtance ; they 
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are ſeparated by a deſert frontier, and 
hid in the boſom of impenetrable and 
almoſt boundleſs foreſts. 

There is eſtabliſhed in each ſociety 
a certain ſpecies of government, 
which over the whole continent of 
America prevails with exceeding lit- 
tle variation ; becauſe over the whole 
of this continent the manners and 
way of life are nearly ſimilar and 
uniform. Without arts, riches, or 
luxury, the great inſtruments of &1b- 
jection in poliſhed ſocieties, an Ame- 
rican has no method by which he can 
render himſelf conſiderable among 
his companions, but by ſuperiority in 
perſonal qualities of body or mind. 
But as Nature has not been very laviſh 
in her perſonal diſtinctions, where all 
enjoy the ſame education, all are 
pretty much equal, and will deſire to 
remain ſo. Liberty, therefore, is the 
prevailing paſſion of the Americans; 
and their government, under the in- 
fluence of this ſentiment, is better 
ſecured than by the wiſeſt political 
regulations. They are very far, 
however, from deſpiſing all ſorts of 
authority ; they are attentive to the 
voice of wiſdom, which experience 
has conferred on the aged, and they 
inliſt under the banners of the chief 
in whoſe valour and military addreſs 
they have learned to repoſe their con- 
fidence. In every ſociety, there fore, 
there is to be conſidered the power of 
the chief and of theelders; and, ac- 
cording as the government inclines 
more to the one or to the other, it 
may be regarded as monarchical, or 
as a ſpecies of ariſtocracy. Among 
thoſe tribes which are moſt engaged 
in war, the power of the chief is natu- 
rally predominant ; becauſe the idea 
of having a military leader was the 
firſt ſource of his ſuperiority, and the 
continual exigencies of the ſtate, re- 
quiring ſuch a leader, will continue 
to ſupport and even to enhance it. 
His power, however, is rather per- 
ſuaſive than coercive; heisrever-nced 
as a father, rather than feared as a 
monarch. He has no guards, no 
priſons, no officers of juſtice, and one 
act of i]1-judged violence would pull 
him from the throne. The elders, 
in the other form of government, 
which may be conſidered as an ariſto- 
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cracy, have no more power. In ſome 
tribes, indeed, there are a kind of 
hereditary nobility, whoſe influence, 
being conſtantly augmented by time, 
is more conſiderable. But this ſource 
of power, which depends chiefly on 
the imagination, by which we annex 
to the merit of our contemporaries 
that of their forefathers, is too re- 
fined to be very common among the 
natives of America. In moſt coun- 
tries, therefore, age alone is ſuf. 
ficient for acquiring reſpect, influence, 
and authority. It is age which teaches 
experience, and experience is the only 
ſource of knowledge among a bar- 
barons people. Among thoſe per— 
ſons bulineſs is conducted with the 
utmoſt ſimplicity, and which may 


recal to thoſe who are acquainted with. 


antiquity a picture of the moſt early 
ages. The heads of families meet 
together ina houſe or cabin appointed 
for the purpoſe. Here the bulineſs 
is Giſcuſſed; and here thoſe of the 


nation, diſtinguiſhed for their elo- 


quence or wiſdom, have an opportu- 
tunity of diſplaying thoſe talents. 
Their orators, like thoſe of Homer, 
expreſs themſelves in a bold figura- 
tive ſtyle, ſtronger than refined, or 
rather ſoftened, nations can well bear, 
and with geſtures equally violent, but 
often extremely natural and expreſ- 
ſive. When the buſineſs is over, and 
they happen to he well provided with 
food, they appoint a feaſt upon the 
occaſion, of which almoſt the whole 
nation partakes. The feaſt is accom- 
panied with a ſong, in which the real 
or fabulous exploits of their fore- 
fathers are celebrated. They have 
dances too, though, like thoſe of the 
Greeks and Romans, chiefly of the 
military kind; and their muſic and 
dancing accompany every feaſt. 

To aſlilt their memory, they have 
belts of ſmall ſhells, or beads, of 
different colours, each repreſenting 
a particular object, which 1s marked 
by their colour and arrangement. At 
the concluſon of every ſubject on 
which they diſcourſe, when they treat 
with a foreign ftate, they deliver one 
of thoſe belts ; for, if this ceremony 
ſhould be omitted, all that they have 
ſaid paſles for nothing. Thoſe belts 
are carefully depoſited in each town, 
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as the public records of the nation; 
and to them they occaſionally have 
recourſe, when any public conteſt 
happens with a neighbouring tribe. 
Of late, as the materials of which 
thoſe belts are made have become 
ſcarce; they often give ſome ſkin in 
place of the wampum (the name of 
the beads), and receive in return pre- 
ſentsof a more valuable kind from our 
commiſſioners; for they never con- 
ſider a treaty as of any weight, un- 
leſs every article in it be ratified by 
ſuch a gratification. 

It often happens, that thoſe dif- 
ferent tribes or nations, ſcattered as 
they are at an immenſe diſtance trom 
one another, meet in their excurſions 
atter prey. If there ſubſiſts no 
animoſity between them, which ſel- 
dom is the cale, they behave in the 
moſt friendly and courteous manner; 
but, if they happen to be in a ſtate of 
war, or if there has been no previous 
intercourſe between them, all who 
are not friends are deemed enemies, 
and they fight with the moit ſavage 
fury. 

War, if weexcept hunting, is the 
only employment of the men; as to 
every other concern, and even the 
little agriculture they enjoy, it is left 
to the women. Their moſt common 
motive for entering into war, when 
it does not ariſe from an accidental 
rencounter or interference, is either 
to revenge themſelves for the death 
of ſome loſt triends, or to acquire 


priſoners, who may aſſiſt them in 


their hunting, and whom they adopt 
into their ſociety. Theſe wars are 
either undertaken by ſome private 
adventurers, or at the inſtance of the 
whole community. In the latter caſe, 
all the young men who are diſpoſed 
to go out to battle (forno one is com- 
pelled contrary to his inclination, ) give 
a bit of wood to the chief, as a token 
of their deſign to accompany him 
for every thing among thole people 
is tranſacted with a great deal of ce- 
remony and many forms. The chief 
wlio is to conduct them faſts ſeveral 
days, during which he converſes with 
no one, and 1s particularly careful to 
obſerve his dreams; which the pre- 
ſumption natural to ſavages generally 
renders as favourable as he could 
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deſire. A variety of other ſuper- 
ſtitions and ceremonies are obſerved. 
One of the moſt hideous is ſetting the 
war-kettle on the fire, as an emblem 


that they are going out to devour. 


their enemies; which among ſome 
nations mult formerly have been the 
caſe, ſince they ſtill continue to ex- 
prels it in clear terms, and uſe an 
emblem ſignificant of the ancient 
uſage. Then they diſpatch a porce- 
laine, or large ſhell, to their allies, 
inviting them to come along, and 
drink the blood of their enemies. 
For with the Americans, as with the 
Greeks of old: | 


A generous friendſhip no cold medium 
knows; 
But with one love, with one reſentment, 
glows. 
They think that thoſe in their alliance 
muſt not only adopt their enmities, 
but have their reſentment wound up 
to the ſame pitch with themſelves. 
And indeed no people carry their 
friendſhip or their reſentment ſo far 
as they do; and this is what ſhould be 
expected from their peculiar circum- 
ſtances : that principle in human na- 
ture which 1s the ſpring of the ſocial 
acts with ſo much the 
greater force the more it is reſtrained. 
The Americans, who live in ſmall 
ſocieties, who ſee few objects and few 
perſons, become wonderfully attached 
to theſe objects and perſons, and can- 
not be deprived of them without 
feeling themſelves miſerable. Their 
ideas are too confined to enable them 
to entertain juſt ſentiments of huma- 
nity, or univerſal benevolence. But 
this very circumſtance, whileit makes 
them cruel and ſavage to an incredi- 
ble degree towards thoſe with whom 
they are at war, adds a new force to 
their particular triendfhips, and tothe 
common tic which unites the mem- 
bers ol the ſame tribe, or of thoſe 
different rribes which are in alliance 
with one another. Without attend- 
ing to this reflection, ſome facts we 
are going to relate would excite- our 
wonder withoutinforming our reaſon, 
and we ſhauld be bewildered in a 
number of particulars, ſeemingly op- 
polite to one another, without being 
ſenſible of the general cauſe from 
which they proceed. * 
Having 
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Having finiſhed all the ceremonies 
previous to the war, and the day * 
pointed for their ſetting out on the 
expedition being arrived, they take 
leave of their friends, and exchange 
their clothes, or whatever move- 
ables they have, in token of mutual 
friendſhip; after which they proceed 
from the town, their wives and female 
relations walking before, and attend- 
ing them to ſome diſtance. The war- 
riors march all dreſſed in their fineſt 
apparel and moſt ſhowy ornaments, 
without any order. The chiet walks 
ſlowly before them, ſinging the war- 
ſong, while the reſt obſerve the moſt 
When they come 
up to their women, they deliver them 
all their finery, and, putting on their 
worſt clothes, proceed on their ex- 
pedition. 

Every nation has its peculiar enſign 
or ſtandard, which 1s generally ſome 
beaſt, bird, or fiſh. Thoſe among 
the Five Nations are the bear, otter, 
wolf, tortoiſe, and eagle; and by 
theſe names the tribes are uſually 
diſtinguiſhed. They have the figures 
of thoſe animals pricked and painted 
on ſeveral parts of their bodies ; and, 
when they march through the woods, 
they commonly, at every encamp- 
ment, cut the repreſentation of their 
enſign on trees, eſpecially after a ſuc- 
ceſsful campaign: marking at the 
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ſame time the number of ſcalps or 
priſoners they have taken. Their 
military dreſs is extremely fingular. 
They cut off or pull out all their hair, 
except a ſpot about the breadth of 
two Engliſh crown-pieces, near the 
top of their heads, and entirely de- 
{troy their eve-brows. The lock 
left upon their heads is divided into 
ſeveral parcels, each of which is ſtif- 
fened and adorned with wampum, 
beads, and feathers of various kinds, 
the whole being twilted into a form 
much reſembling the modern pom- 
poon. Their heads are painted red 
down to theeye-brows, and ſprinkled 
over with white down. The griſtles 
of their ears are ſplit almoſt quite 
round, and diſtended with wires or 
ſplinters ſo as to meet and tie together 
on the nape of the neck. Theſe are 
alſo hung with ornaments, and ge- 
nerally bear the repreſentation of 
ſome bird or beaſt. Their noſes are 
likewiſe bored and hung with trinkets 
of beads, and their taces painted 
with various colours ſo as to make an 
awful appearance. Their breaſts are 
adorned with a gorget or medal, of 
braſs, copper, or ſome other metal ; 


and that dreadful weapon the ſcalp- 


ing-knite hangs by a ſtring trom their 
neck, 
[To be continued.) 


MEM OI NXS or LOVE and GALLANT NT. 
EARL OF SOMERSET, AND THE COUNTESS OF EssEX. 


| fs the reign of James-I. towards 
the end of the year 1609, Kobert 
Carr, a youth of twenty years of 
age, and of a good family in Scotland, 
returned to London from his travels. 
All his natural accompliſhments con- 
ſiſted in a handſome perſon; all his 
acquired abilities in an eaſy air and 
genteel carriage. He was ſtrongly 
recommended to his countryman 
Lord Hay; and that nobleman no 
ſooner caſt his eye upon him, than he 
found him poſſeſſed of thoſe talents 
which would qualify him for making 
a figure in the Engliſh court. Con- 


ſcious of the king's fondneſs for youth 
and beauty, and exterior appearance, 
he ſtudied how matters might be 0 


conducted, that this new object ſhould 


make the deepeſt impreſſion upon 
him. Without naming him at court, 
he allotted him the office of preſenting 
to James his buckler and device at @- 
march of tilting; and hoped he 
would engage the attention of that 
monarch. Fortune favoured his de- 
ligns, by an accident which at firit 
bore a contrary aſpect. When Carr 
was advancing to perform his office, 
his unruly horie fung him, and broke 
his leg, in the King's preience. 
James approached him with looks of 
pity and compaſlion. His beauty 
and tender years excited love and af- 
tection ; and the prince ordered him 
to be carried 10 tlie palace, and to 
be 
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be carefully attended. He himſelf, 
after the tilting, paid him a viſit ; 
and frequently repeated it during his 
confinement. The ignorance and 
ſimplicity of the boy completed the 
conqueſt which his exterior grace and 
accompliſhments had begun. Pol- 
ſeſſed with a high opinion of his own 
abilities,, he flattered himſelf that 
this raw youth, by his precepts and 
inſtructions, would ſoon be equal to 
his wiſeſt miniſters, and be initiated 
into all the myſteries of government, 
Aud, as this kind of creation was more 
perfectly his own work than any 
other, he ſeemed to entertain a more 
unbounded aftection for his minion 
than what he bore even to his own 
children. He ſoon conferred upon 
him the honour of knighthood, pro- 
meted him to the ütle of Viſcount 
Rocheſter, inveſted him with the 
order of the garter, admitted him 
into the privy-conncil, and, though 
at firſt he aſſigned him no particular 
office, he entrulted him with the ſu- 
preme direction of all his buſineſs 
and political concerns. In propor- 
tion to his rapid advancement in 
confidence and honour, was wealth 
beſtowed upon the needy favourite ; 
and, while Saliſbury and all the ableſt 
minifters could ſcarcely find money to 
defray the neceſſary expences of go- 
vernment, James, withan unſparing 
hand, loaded with riches this uſeleſs 
and contemptible pageant. The fa- 
vourite was not however at firſt ſo 
elated with his good fortune, as not 
to be ſenſible of his own ignorance 
and inexperience. lHe had therefore 
recourte to the aſſiſtance and advice 
of a friend; and he was more happy 
in his choice than is uſual with per- 
ſons of his character. In Sir Thomas 
Overbury he tound a judicious and 
viſe counſellor, who endeavoured to 
ſeaſon his mind with the principles 
of prudence and diſcretion. And fo 
long as he had the modeſty to follow 
the friendly counſe}s of Overbury, 
he enjoyed the rare fortune of being 
beloved by the prince, without in- 
curring the hatred of the people. 
To complete the happineſs of this 

ampered minion, nothing was want— 
ing but a kind miſtzels; and, where 
high fortune concurred with all the 
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graces of external form, this cir- 
cumſtance could not be difficult to at- 
tain. But it was here the favourite 
met with that rock which ruined all 
his future proſpedts, and which 


plunged him for ever into an abyſs of 


infamy, guilt, and miſery. 

No ſooner had James aſcended the 
throne of England, than he reſolved 
to compenſate the many calamities 
which the unhappy families of Howard 
and Devereux had ſuffered in ſupport 
of his cauſe and that of his mother. 
Having reſtored young Efſex to his 
rank and blood, and beſtowed the 
title of Suffolk and Northampton on 
the two brothers of the houſe of 
Norfolk, he endeavoured to procure 
the farther pleaſure of uniting their 
families by the marriage of the Earl 
of Eſſex with Lady Frances Howard, 
daughter to the Earl of Suffolk. She 
was only in her thirteenth and he in 
his fourteenth year; and it was judged 


proper, till both ſhould arrive at the 


age of puberty, that he ſhould go 
abroad, and ſpend ſome time in his 
travels. After an abſence of four 
years he returned to England, and 
was charmed with the ſight of the 
lovely bride, who was now in the 
full bloom of her beauty, and who 
was univerſally admired by the whole 
court. But when he approached, and 
claimed the privileges of a huſband, he 
met with nothing but coldneſs and in- 
difference, and a flat refuſal of any 
farther freedom. He had recourſe to 
her parents, who obliged her to ac- 
company him into the country, and 
to partake of his bed: but nothing 
could conquer her invincible obſti— 
nacy, and ſhe ſtill rofe from his fide 
without having taſted the nuptial 
pleaſures. Provoked at this unac- 
countable behaviour, he at laſt aban- 
doned the purſuit, and ſeparating him- 
ſelt: from her, allowed her to follow 


her own will and inclination. It was 


generally thought that a lady of her 
age and conſtitution could not diſ- 
cover ſuch an unconquerable averſion 
to one man, without ſome ſecret at- 
tachment to another; and it ſoon ap- 
peared that the conjecture of the 
public was but too well founded. She 
had liſtened to the addreſſes of the 
favourite, and her tender heart had 
been 
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been eaſily captivated by the grace- 
ful perſon and infinuating addreſs of 
the worthleſs minion. She flattered 
herſelf that, ſo long as ſhe refuſed the 
embraces of Eſſex, the could not pro- 
perly be deemed his wife, and that a 
ſeparation and divorce might ſtill pave 
the way for a new marriage with her 
beloved Rocheſter. Their paſſion was 
ſo violent, and their opportunities of 
meeting ſo frequent, that they had 
already indulged themſelves in all the 
gratifications of love: yet they ſtil] 
bewailed their unhappy fate, while 
their union was not perfect and legi- 
timate ; and the lover as well as the 
miſtreſs was impatient till their mu- 
tual ardor thould have the ſanction of 
marriage. 
An affair of ſo great conſequence 
could not be accompliſhed without 
conſulting Overbury, to whom Ro- 
cheſter was wont to communicate all 
his ſecrets. That faithful counſellor 
was alarmed at the propoſal ; and he 
employed every argument to divert 
his friend from ſo fooliſh an attempt. 
He repreſented the great difficulty of 
obtaining a divorce between her and 
her huſband ; and the extreme danger, 
as well as infamy, of taking into his 
bed an abandoned woman, who, being 
married to a nobleman of the firit 
rank, had not ſcrupled to proſtitute 
her character, and laviſh her favours 
on the object of a capricious and 
momentary paſſion; and in the warmth 
of his friendſhip he went ſo far, as to 
threaten Rocheſter that he would 
break off all further correſpondence 
with him, if he could. ſo far forget 
-his hanour and his intereſt as to pro- 
ſecute the intended marriage. Ro- 
cheſter had the weakneſs to report 
this converſation to his miſtreſs, the 
Counteſs of Eſſex ; and when, in the 
fury of her rage and reſentment, ſhe 
{wore vengeance againſt Overbury, 
he had alſo the baſeneſs to engage in 


her vindictive ſchemes, and to doom 


to deſtruction his faithful friend, for 
the greateſt inſtance which he could 
receive of his ſincere and cordial 
triendſhip. 

Some contrivance was neceſſary for 
the execution of their cruel purpoſe. 
Rocheſter applied to the king, and, 


after complaimng that his own in- 


ed at the retuſal. 


dulgence to Overbury had inſpired 
him with a degree of arrogance 
which was altogether intolerable, he 
obtained a commiſſion for his embaſly 
to Rutha; which he repreſented as a 
retreat for his friend both advantage- 
ous and honourable, When con- 
ſulted by Overbury, he earneſtly ad- 
viſed him not to accept this offer, and 
undertook the taſk of appealing his 
majeſty, ſhould he ſeem to be offend- 
To the king again 
he exaggerated the infolence of Over- 
bury's conduct, and procured a war- 
rant for ſending him to the tower, 
which James intended as a gentle 
puniſhment for his diſobedience. 
The lieutenant of the tower was a 
creature of Rocheſter's, and had 
lately been entruſted with the office 
for this very purpole : he {ſubjected 
Overbury to tuch a rigorous confine- 
ment, that the unhappy priſoner was 
debarred from the light even of his 
neareſt relations; and no intercourle 
of any kind was permitted him, dur- 
ing the ſpace of ſix months that he 
had lived in priſon. 

This impediment being removed, 
the lovers reſolved to purſue their 
purpoſe; and the King himſelf for- 
getting the dignity of his character, 
and his obligations to the family of 
Eſſex, warmly ſeconded the project 
of obtaining a divorce between the 
counteſs and her huſband. This in- 
deed was the more ealy, as Elfex was 
willing to embrace any decent op- 
portunity of ſeparating himſelf from 
a profligate woman, by whom he was 
hated, and whoſe love, had fhe 
thought proper to have offered it, he 
would now have rejected with con- 
tempt and diſdain. The ſentence of 
divorce, upon the moſt ridiculous 
pretence, was awarded between the 
Earl of Eſſex and his counteſs ; and, 


to complete the farce, the king, un— 


87 


willing that the lady ſhould loſe any 
rank by her new marriage, conferred 
on his minion the title of Karl of So- 
merſet. The Connteſs of Somerlet, 
having thus accompliſhed her wiſhes, 
might have enjoyed as much happi- 
neſs as it was poſlible for a woman of 
her abandoned character to enjoy, 


had the not been prompted by her re- 


venge to imbrue her hands in the 
1 
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blood of an innocent man, and by 


that means involved herſelf in utter 
ruin and deſtruction. 

Though ſhe had already deprived 
Overbury of his liberty, ſhe could not 
be content till ſhe had made him feel 


The ſeverer effects of her reſentment; 


and ſhe engaged her huſband as well 
as her uncle,the Earl of Northampton, 
in the atrocious delign ot taking him 
off by poiſon. Fruitleſs attempts 
were repeated by weak poiſons ; but 
at laſt they gave him one ſo ſtrong and 
violent, that the ſymptoms were evi— 
dent to every one who approached 
him. He was buried in the tower 
with the greateſt diſpatch and fecrecy, 
under pretence that he died of ſuch a 
loathfome diſeaſe as rendered his 
corple unfit to be ſeen. 

Conſcious of the murder of his 
friend, Somerlet enjoyed little ſa— 
tisfaction in the pleaſures of love, 
or the utmoſt kindneſs and indul- 
= of the king. The graces of 

is youth gradually decayed, the 
gaiety of his manners inſenſibly va- 
niſhed, and his politenefs and attabi- 
Jity were changed into ſullenneſs and 
filence; and the king, who had been 
captivated by theſe ſuperficial ac- 
compliſhments, began to withdraw 
his affections from a man who no 
longer contributed to his amuſement, 

To complete his diſgrace, an apo- 
thecary's ſervant, who had been em- 
ployed in preparing the poiſon, hav- 


ing retired to Fuſhing, began to talk 
very treely of the whole ſecret ; and 
the affair at laſt reached the ears of 
Trumbal, the king's ambaſſador in 
the Low Countries. Trumbal im- 
mediately tranſmitted the intelligence 
to Sir Ralph Winwood, ſecretary of 
ſtate, who imparted the matter to his 
majeſty. The king, ſurpriſed and 
confounded to find ſuch enormous 
guilt in a man whom he had admitted 
into the moſt intimate familiarity, 
ſent for Sir Edward Coke, lord chief 


juſtice, and ordered him to examine 


into the affair with the utmoſt rigour 
and impartiality. Coke executed his 
orders with that induſtry and ſeverity 
for which he was ſo remarkable: the 
whole labyrinth of guilt was fully 
untolded. The accomplices of O- 
verbury's murder ſuffered the pu- 
niſhment due to their crimes, but the 
king granted a pardon to the princi- 
pals, Somerſet and his counteſs: and, 
to mitigate the ſeverity of their fate, 
after ſome years impriſonment, he 
reſtored them to their liberty, and in- 
dulged them with a penſion, with 
which they retired into the country, 
and languiſhed out old age in infamy 
and obſcurity. Their guilty loves 
were converted unto the moſt deadly 
hatred ; and they lived ſeveral years 
in the ſame houſe, without any inter- 
courſe or correſpondence with each 
other, 


Tre PROPHECIES or RICHARD BROTHERS. 
| Concluded from page 56.] 


ND their dead bodies ſhall he in 

the ſtreet of the Great City, 

which ſpiritually is called Sodom in 

Egypt, where alſo our Lord was cru- 
Tied... Rey, x1. 8. 

This great city means London : 
her ſtreets are full of proſtitutes, and 
many of her houſes are tull of crimes. 
It is for ſuch exceeding great wick- 
edneſs that St. John ſpiritually calls 
London in this chapter by the name 
of Sodom, and infers, from the to- 
leration of ſo much evil, that the 
two witnefles of Chriſt, that the two 
apoſtles, St. Matthew and St. John, 
ſpiritually repreſented by the two 

I 


parts of the goſpel which they wrote, 
that their two bodies lie dead—thrown 
out in the ſtreet—tratmpled under the 
foot of vice. 

The recorded judgment of God 
is, that London, for indeed it is the 
city meant, ſhall be viſited by an 
earthquake, and a tenth part of it 
deſtroyed ; in that tenth part, about 
ſeven thouſand perſons will be killed. 
When the people ſee this, they will 
be convinced that it proceeds from 
the great anger of God, for deſpiling 
his offered mercy, and treating his 
meſſenger ill; then they will all be 
frightened, and will all believe :— 

| then 
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then the city will honour him by in- 
ſtant reformation, and all the people 
will implore him for pity. 

This deſigned recorded earthquake 
will be felt in all nations under hea- 
ven as well as in England, and its 
dreadful effects by moſt cities in the 
world as well as London. The earth 
will be ſhook fo violently at this time 
as to make it fink in many places, and 
let the ſea flow in where the land 
was: mountains will fink to a level 
with valleys, and many iflands will 
diſappear for ever in the ſea, This 
earthquake will ſpread deſolation 
throughout all countries, and deſtroy 
great multitudes of people. 

The United States of America will 
declare war againſt England; but 
before they do, France will loſe all 
her Weſt-India iſlands; and after they 
do, Jamaica will be the laſt in the 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. 

On the 25th of June, 1792, I wrote 


to the French ambaſſador then in 


London, by command of the Lord 
God, acquainting him with the fu- 
ture loſs of the French iflands, and 
likewiſe the fall of the Engliſh. But 
he treated it jn the ſame manner as 
all the writings of the prophets of 
God ever have been, when they ſent 
divine information, when they ſpoke 
the truth, when they did not flatter 
with plealing words to deceive. 
There will great changes take place 
in all nations under heaven, to fulfil 
the prophecy of Daniel. Nation will 
not only rife againſt nation, but they 
will be likewife torn by civil wars in 
themſelves; kingdom ſhall riſe againſt 
kingdom, and man againſt man ; un- 
til they fight and fall—to riſe no more. 
The ſword will deſtroy very great 
multitudes of people by this war, and 
occalion frightful deſolations over the 
earth. | 
The preſent time of the world, and 
this preſent war in its ſpreading con- 
lequences, 1s the time of trouble and 
deltruction meant by the prophet : 
this is alſo the great war recorded by 
Daniel and St. John, that no man has 
a knowledge of its progreſs and how 


It will end revealed to him but my- 


If: this is the war which will fill up 
the meaſure of tranſgreflion, and car- 
ry the guilt of ſhedding innocent 
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blood into all nations : the ſword is 
drawn in heaven, and the cup of fury 
held out to the earth, according to 
the prophecies in the ſcripture, and 
the viſions of God ſhewn to me, which 
are recorded by his ſacred command 
in the firſt book 4 therefore, ſhe muſt 
drink deep from the one, that ſhe may 
feel leſs the bitterneſs of death from 
the other, until waſted by her inha- 


bitasts. 


If therefore they will not accept 
of this gracious offer of mercy for 
their length of life now, and the good 
of their children hereafter—all 1 
have mentioned—all the prophecies 
of Daniel, Haggai, and St. John in 
the Revelation, which relate to the 
preſent time of the world and the 
preſent war, will be fulfilled : the 
{word muſt go through, and earth- 
quakes will follow ſoon ; thrones will 
be deſtroyed, cities levelled with the 
ground, millions of people will be 
cut off, and kingdoms will be made 
deſolate for ever. 

The Lord God, the better to make 
all nations believe immediately, and 
the people 1 live among regard me as 
his prophet, for their benefit in fu— 
ture, gave me the true age of the 
world, by which he fulfils his recorded 
judgments, and taught me by direct 
inſtruction from himſelf how to write 
it down; the time of ſhewing his 
mercy to the Jews by their reftora- 
tion; the true meaning of the pro- 
phecies, and time of fulfilling them; 
with his commands to publiſh the in- 
formation to the world; that when I am 
openly revealed to the Hebrews and 
people of London, (to the former, to 
order their immediate departure from 
England under my own direction; to 
the latter, to convince them the loud 
thunder in January, 1791, was to pro- 
claim the judgment of God and fall 
of London: but that thejudgment was 
ſufpended, and the city pardoned, for 
myientreaty,) and ordered to re-pro- 
nounce with the power of fire his ir- 
re vocable judgments, no nation will 
be able toſay, We were not informed 
of any offers of mercy trom God, or of 
thoſe things which would lead us to 
believe the age of the world was 1d 
great, and the prophecies of deſola- 


tion were fulfilling: for the king and | 
principal 
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principal members of the Engliſh go- 
vernment, with nearly all the fo- 
reign ambaſſadors in London for their 
reſpective countries, have been in- 
formed; and will all beſides receive 
this additional true but laſting in- 
formation in writing. 

And he will ſpeak great words a- 
gainſt the Moſt High ; and will wear 
out the ſaints of the Moſt High; and 
will think to change times and laws: 
and they will be given into his hand, 
for a time, and times, and the dtvid- 
ing of time. Dan. vii. 25. 

The beginning of this verſe means 
the King of Pruſſia ſpeaking in blaſ- 
phemy againſt God, threatening in 
great words, as if he poſſeſſed the 
whole power of heaven, to conquer 
and deftroy with his army all cities 
that do not open to him, and all men 
that oppoſe his deſigns, This was 
exactly fulfilled by the horn when he 


entered France in 1792; the procla- 


mations which iſſued at that time are 
full of blaſphemy againſt God, pre- 
ſumption for his great army, and 
violent threats to deſtroy cities, and 
cut innocent men in pieces. 

And they will be given into his 
hand, for a time, and times, and the 
dividing of time. The meaning of 
which is, that the King of Pruſſia, 
although acting in oppoſition to the 
will of God (for every man that reads 
the ſcripture and believes it to be the 
Book of Truth, poſſeſſes from that 
moment a knowledge of good and 
evil, of right and wrong, of what is 
merciful and what is cruel, of what 
is pleaſing to God, and what is offen- 
ive), is permitted to wage a war of 


injuſtice againſt the righteous for 


three years anda half; during which 
time, according to the prophecy, he 
would conquer and deſtroy great mul- 
titudes of them. But my prayers 
prevailed with God, even againſt his 
own recorded judgment by Daniel, 
for I beſeeched him tooppole the un- 
juſt deſigns of the King of Pruſſia be- 
tore he invaded France ; after he had, 
to ſuſpend the prophecy, and for my 
ſake to turn him back. The Lord 
God ſpoke to me in a viſion at night, 
and ſaid, © He ſhall go out of France 
with ſhame and contuſion,” 
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This promiſe was fulfilled in the 
year 1792 : for, ſoon after the Pruſ- 
ſian army entered France, God led it 
into ſuch difficult places as to endan- 
ger its ſafety ; he alſo ſent the viſita» 
tion of a waſting ſickneſs that forced 
it to go away, aſhamed and highly 
diſappointed. Although the other 
parts of the prophecy muſt neceſſa- 
rily be fulfilled to accompliſh the 
purpoſes of God, and the deſtruction 
of the Pruſſian monarchy, the king 
cannot conquer as the judgment in- 
tended, but he 1s permitted to op- 
poſe, ſometimes defeated with ſhame 
and ſometimes encouraged by deceit- 
ful ſucceſs, until his armies become 
weak, and the bear becomes ſtrong ; 
until the proper time arrives for him 
likewiſe to fall. 

The King of Pruſſia will have his 
country deſtroyed by fire and ſword ; 
his power will be taken away, and 
alſo his life : the government will be 
changed, and the monarchy will be 
aboliſhed for ever. 

At the time of my writing to the 
King of England relative to the King 
of Pruſſia, I informed him, as I was 
commanded, of the certain failure of 
the combined armies of Prufha and 
Auſtria. 

As I knew in the beginning of 1792 
that the King of England would en- 


ter into this war, and by doing ſo fall 


under the ſame judgment from God 


as the other monarchs ſhewn in the. 


viſion, unleſs I could by a juſt expla- 
nation of the prophecies perſuade 
him to remain at peace, he will 1 
truſt, with the queen and miniſter of 
{tate, do me the juſtice hereatter to 
acknowledge that the danger was 
fully communicated, and that I did 
not ceaſe in my endeavours to pre- 
vent him from joining the contede- 


racy againſt France, not only for a- 


long time before he intended it, but 
alſo after he had—even till the deſigns 
of government were ready to be ex- 
ecuted by open preparations for I:of- 
tility. 6 | 
It this war was like any which has 
preceded it, a prince might as uſual 
fit down at his leiſure, and calculate 
trom his ſucceſſes how long to carry 
it on, or by his defeats how ſoon he 
mult 
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muſt leave it off: but the death of 
Louis the XVIth, and the revolution 
in France, having proceeded from 
the recorded judgment of God, the 
two things which have occaſioned it, 
and which have rendered it ſoentire- 
ly different that its conſequences are 
already determined, will be the ſame 
to the monarchs engaged in it as it 
happens to a man unexpectedly 
caught in a large trap on forbidden 
ground ;—the pains of death convince 
him of tranſgreſlion, before his eyes 
could warn him of the danger. 

I know the judgments of God, by 
them I am directed, by revelation 
and through his holy ſpirit I write. 
To fulfil then, the ſeventh chapter 
of Daniel, and ſuch parts of the Re- 
velation as mean the preſent time 
and the ſame things, the war now 
carrying on will involve all the na- 
tions engaged in it in great diſtreſs, 
and nearly all the princes of Europe 
in death. As I knew all this a con- 
ſiderable time before the war, I ſet 
my heart and my mind to intercede 
with God, although it was againſt 
his recorded judgments, to ſave the 
king, and foare the country I live in: 
I ſucceeded with God, and obtained 
an offer of mercy; but could not 
with man to believe and accept it. 

I with well to the king and queen, 
and likewiſe their family; to know 
all that I have related and -more than 
am permitted to tell; to know the 
unavoidable death of him, and after- 
wards the certain deſtruction of an 
amiable woman and her children, 
would I thought be a crime to re- 
proach for ever the feelings of my 
heart, if I did not implore, when I 
knew the great kindneſs that God 
had for me, and endeavour by all 
the means in my power to prevent it, 

But in doing this I have ſubjected 
myſelt to the power of human laws, 
when indeed I had the choice to make 
them ſubject to me; for, if I had not 
become an interceſſor by prayer and 
ſupplication for the people I live a- 


mong, I ſhould have been ſent away 


from London. Its fall would ſoon 


after take place, and then my reve- 


lation, as the next great thing to 
warn the world, would immediately 


lucceed ; but, preferring its ſafety to 
> ES NI > country, 
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my own immediate advantage, al- 
though informed at the time that the 
people would not believe, that I 
ſhould be deſpiſed, and made ſuffer, 
I obtained its pardon at the riſque of 
my own life, and determined to re- 
main in it until my time to be re- 
vealed was entirely completed. 

I find, yes I feel by dreadful expe- 
rience, that all men are inſenſible to 
the conſeqences of thoſe judgments 
recorded in the ſcripture, and are alſo 
exceedingly hardened againſt believ- 


ing their true interpretation and time 


to be fulfilled. That I have ſuffered 
by impriſonment and diſtreſs more 
than is proper now to publiſh, for in- 
treating when I was told that my en- 
treaties were contrary to the prophe- 
cies, to ſave the king and his family ; 
London and its inhabitants; from re- 
corded deſtruction; God, who is more 
generous to ſhew mercy than man is 
grateful to believe and accept it, is by 
all this revealed knowledge of his 
prophecies my witneſs now, and will 
in due time, in a ſhort time, be ad- 
ditionally ſo by terrible ſigns and 
mighty wonders. 

I have ſaid in the firſt book, that 
the fulfilling of the judgments of 
God, however deſtructive they might 
prove to the nations or governments 
which they are directed againſt, 
would not affect my perſonal ſafety, 
nor operate in the leaſt to my preju- 
dice : my elevation 1s recorded inthe 
ſcripture, and eſtabliſhed by promiſe 
to myſelf ;—beſides, I am not mortal 
to human power. But, although I 
am to be great, far above any prince 
on earth, and cannot be deſtroyed by 
man: although the fall of govern- 
ments and ruin of nations will not 
be allowed to affect my perſonal 
ſafety, nor operate in the leaſt to my 
eb gr I will not provoke any, 

ut endeavour by a peaceable con- 


du&t, civility, and fair words, to make 


all men believe. 

My earneſt deſire and prayer to 
God is, that, as he has given me a 
pre-eminence of favour to all men 
that were ever upon earth before, I 
may be able, although 1 have been 
in priſon, inſulted and deſpiſed; al- 
though my zeal is broke, and my in— 
inclination altezed; to ſave, in this 
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Country, one perſon as well as ano- 
ther; the King, as well as myſelf; 
the rich, as well as the poor; all 
without diſtin&tion, For which 1 re- 

ueſt all men to meditate on the pre- 
ent times, and conſult with them- 
ſelves by their knowledge of the 
ſcripture, by comparing the leading 
features of what Nigel other great 
nations unexpectediy, to what are 
now ſo ſuddenly opening to human 
view, and what are as unexpectedly 
coming to paſs in the world ; of the 
judgments and prophecies to be ful- 
filled, which every man that has the 
ſpirit of conviction to believe, and an 
underſtanding to diſcern, muſt plainly 
perceive that the convulſed ſtate of 
Europe, as it now preſents itſelf, is 
one of their viſible features ; and that 


the ſudden great war which occaſions | 


it, multiplying ſtill as it lengthens 
againſt all forcible endeavours, de- 
ceiving when leaſt expected, and 
turning the prudent foreſight of the 
wiſe politician to his own ruin, is 
either the forerunning ſign of general 
diſſolution, or ſome other great and 
mighty thing. 

The Lord God commands me to 
ſay, for the information and warn- 
ing of all men, that between this day 
and the beginning of the month 
called June 1795, without: mention- 
ing to any perſon at what particular 
time in that interval, revelation to 
the Jews, with a ſign the ſame as 
Moſes in Egypt—and to the people 
of London, will take place: to rhe 
former, to receive the commands of 
God through me, and to collect all 
their property and depart in great 
haſte from all nations to their own 
land : the ſhips of England, France, 
Spain, and all Europe, will be obe- 
dient to the commands of God to 


carry home their wealth and all the 


people that chuſe to go by ſea : to 
the latter, to convince them the de- 
ſtruction of London in 1791—accord- 
ing to the eighteenth chapter of the 
Revelation, would have been ful— 
filled but for my entreaty. To ful- 
fill the 4th chapter and the 5th verſe 
of the Prophet Malachi, which is, 
Behold I will ſend you Elijah the 
prophet before the coming, of the 
_ preat and dreadful day of the Lord. 
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I myſelf am the appointed prophet 
to fulfil that chapter and character, 
Therefore I warn all people in all 
nations—that the terrible day of the 
Lord alluded to—is nigh ; it is not the 
day of univerſal judgment, but the 
day which 1s to burn like an oven, 
and which is to conſume the wicked 
from the face of the earth—like the 
ſtubble of the field. Then, accord- 
ing to the Prophet Daniel in the ſe- 
venth chapter, the kingdom, and do- 
minion, and the greatneſs of the 
kingdom under the whole heaven, 
will be given for an everlaſting poſ- 
ſeſſion to the people and ſaints ot the 
Moſt High. Being to be revealed 
the ſame as Moſes, but in the ſame 
ſpirit and power as Elijah, when he 
deſtroyed the ſoldiers and prieſts. of 
Ahab, I am to re-pronounce his judg- 
ments, to execute them on the falſe 
chriſts and falſe prophets; and after- 
wards, to call dowa fire from heaven 
to conſume the enemies of Gd. 

At this time, which is the time al- 
luded to by the angel informing Da- 
niel, The earth will quake, and rent 
in many places : the heaven will be 
convulſed, opening and ſhutting, and 
ſhewing many fearful ſigns: there 
will be ſtorms of wind, hail, and 
ſhowers of rain, with violent thun+ 
dering and lightning : the very beaſts 
of the field, birds of the air, and 
fiſhes of the ſea, will be frightened : 
all the inhabitants of the earth will 
tremble for their lives, dreading that 
it is the hour of their diſſolution and 
day of univerſal judgment; ſo herce 
and terrible will the- great anger of 
God be manifeſted againſt a wicked 
world, profeſſing Chriſt with their 
lips, but teaching rebellion againſt 
his bleſſed goſpel in their public laws 
and forms of prayer. 

Swearing oaths ; the Lord's ſup- 
per, or taking the ſacrament to re- 
member him and commemorate the 
aw ful moment when he gave it to his 
diſciples, is made a qualification, e- 
ven to the moſt unthinking, abandon- 
ed, and wicked, to ſerve in any pub- 
lic office or employment whatever. 

The Lord God commands me to 
ſay to you, George the Third, king 
of England, that immediately on my 


being revealed in London te the: 
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Hebrews as their prince, and to all 
nations as their governor, your crown 
muſt be delivered up to me, that all 
your power and authority may in- 


ſtantly ceaſe. On my being revealed, 
the inviſible power of the angel of 
God which guards me now will then 
become viſible as a flame of fire; the 
very ſame that accompanied Moles 
and the children of Ifrae] out of 
Egypt. I muſt not acknowledge any 
ſuperior but the Lord Chriſt, who 1s 
the Lord God: and as a man raiſed 


| up, like David, by him, to be a prince, 


he commands me to allow no equal, 
but inſtantly to burn out of his king- 
dom the rebellious and diſobedient. 
Read the 41ſt chapter and 25th verſe 
of Iſaiah. 

Be adviſed by this, for evil is going 
to be let looſe ; when it is, the King 
of England will no more believe the 
ſigns of God by me, than the King 
ot Egypt would by Moſes : there- 
fore, deſire your ſervants to deliver 
directly to you all letters and mel- 
ſages from me; for it is for your 
contempt to me that your country is 
ordered to be invaded, and your 
power to be deſtroyed. The tall oak 
with all its branches cut off, men- 
tioned in one of the viſions of God 
in the preceding part of this book, 
means yourſelf and family. 

The Lord God commands me to 
ſay to you, Nathaniel Bratley Halhed, 
that as you are reviled and conſidered 
by your former acquaintances as 
ruined and loſt for ſpeaking the truth 
as he manifeſted it ro you, for pub- 
liſhing your teſtimony of me his ſer— 


vant, you ſhall, by the expiration of 
three months, from this day, have 
your choice of being either Gover- 
nor-general of India, or Prelident of 
the Board of Controul in England ; 
that all men may be convinced that he 
that rules in Heaven is able to exalt, 
or to abaſe ; that he is ſtill able, even 
at this late hour ot a wicked world, ta 
reward the obedient to his bleiſed 
{pirit, and give the moſt eminent 
places on earth to whomſoever he 
pleaſes. 

In obedience to the ſacred com- 
mand of the Lord God, whoſe 1cer- 
vant and prophet I am, I publiſh this 
writing, that it may be tranflated into 
all languages, for the information 
and benefit of all nations. 


This is the laſt ſign, and the laſt. 


warning, I am commanded to lay, 
that will be given in writing before I 
am revealed to the Jews, when the, 
commands delivered to me will be— 
Jo order them to depart in great haſte 
from all nations, and go to the land 
of I[ſrael to re-pronounce the judg-, 
ments of God, which have been ſuſ- 


pended hitherto tor my ſake, and de- 


Clare them irrevocable. 


RICHARD BROTHERS. 


By an order from the Privy Coun— 


cil, Richard Brothers was taken into 


cuſtody, and a jury having been em- 
pannelled to enquire into the ſtate of 
his mind, whole verdict tound that 
he was zn/ane, he is now confined in a 
private mad-houſe, and comfortably 
provided for, at the expence at gu- 
vernment. 


CONTROVERSY ox Tur PROPHECIES or RICHARD BROTHERS. 


HE doctrine of a millenium, or 

a future paradiſaical ſtate of the 
earth, which Mr. Halhed has en— 
deavoured to calculate in ſupport of 
Brothers, is not of Chriſtian, but of 
Jewiſh, origin. The tradition is at- 
tributed to Elijah, which fixes the 
duration of the world, in its preſent 
impertect condition, to fix thouſand 
years, and announces the approach 
of a ſabbath of a thouſand years of 
univerſal peace and plenty, to be 


uſhered in by the glorious advent of 
the Meſſiah. This idea may be traced 
in the epiſtle of Barnabas, and in the 
opinions of Papais, who knew of no 
written teſtimony it its behalf. IIt 
was adopted by the author of the 
Apocalypſe, by Juſtin Martyr, by 
Irenzus, and by a long ſucceſſion of 
the Fathers, As the theory is ani- 


mating and conſolatory, aud, when 
divelied of cabbaliſtic numbers and 
allegorical decorations, probable, even 
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in the eye of philoſophy, it will no 
doubt always retain a number of 
adherents. 

Mr. Halhed is rather too impatient 
for this pleaſing revolution, and la- 
bours to inculcate a belief that, on 
the 19th day of November next, at 
ſun-riſe, will begin at Jeruſalem this 
mighty metamorphoſis. In order to 
ſupport his hypotheſis, he maintains 
that Richard Brothers truly eſtimates 
the age of the world at 5913 ſolar 
years; and that it is to endure only 
60co divine years; which, like thoſe 
of the Greeks, conſiſt of three hun- 
dred and fixty days only, but admit 
of no emboliſm. In this notion he 
by no means ſtands alone, as we ſhall 
ſhew in our next Number, by giving 
a circumſtantial account of the pro- 
phecies concerning the Millenium, 

Dr. Horne, who has a ſecond time 
endeavoured to refute the arguments 
of Mr. Halhed, ſtill retains his opinion 
that the bold pretenſions of the mo- 
dern prophets are pregnant with 
danger to the public. Again he 
enters the field in order to deliver us 
from this danger ; and, on the ground 
which he has taken, we think him 
completely ſucceſsful ; yet we are not 
convinced of the neceſſity for keeping 
alive, in ſo ſerious a way, a contro- 
verſy of ſuch a kind, and thereby 
giving conſequence to the effuſions of 
fanaticiſm; the current of which, 


like other ſudden torrents, if unop- 


poſed, muſt ſoon ſpend their force, 
ſubſide, and be forgotten. 

This writer conſiders Mr. Halhed's 
calculations of the millenjum, as 
s inconſiſtent, and repugnant to di— 
vine revelation ;* and to evince this, 
15 the purport of his preſent pamphelt. 

Dr. Horne may puzzle ſome of his 
readers by quoting, as he frequently 
does, Dr. Whilton,'—* the learned 
Dr. Whiſton.* He means the fa- 
moans Mr. Whiſton, who was himſelf 
a milleniumiſt, if we may be allowed 
the word. He alſo repeatedly men- 
tions Dr. Clerk; meaning the cele- 
brated Dr. Samuel Clarke. An Ox- 
ford doctor might be expected to be 
more familiarly acquainted with the 
names and honorary viſtinctions of 
learned men, eſpecially men ſo 
eminent as Whiſton and Clarke; and 
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who, perhaps, were Dr. Horne's 
contemporaries, 

Mr. Halhed has again replied to 
Dr. Horne, and aftirms that the re- 
marks in his preſent pamphlet are 
more abuſive and more ſelf-ſufficient 
than his firft, and no leſs deficient in 
facts. Nay, more, they ure ſtuffed 
with abominable blaſphemies, and 
groſs and wilful lies. The learned 
anſwerer enters on a circumſtantial 
refutation of ſome of theſe lies:“ 
but we are too much concerned to ſee 
ſuch a ſtream of intemperate lan- 
guage flow from the pen of a ſcholar 
and a gentleman, to dwell on the par- 
ticulars. 

Having beſtowed due chaſtiſement 
on the Oxford doctor, (it ſuch his 
antagoniſt really be,) Mr. Halhed 
gives us an extraordinary explanation 
of the ** flain lamb of the Revela- 
tions,“ in order to prove that this 
prefiguration, or type, bore not, as 
commonly fuppoſed, any reference to 
Jeſus Chriſt, but to Richard Brothers! 

Mr. Halhed is much diſſatisfied with 
the preſent confinement of Mr. Bro- 
thers, by authority, in a private mad- 
houſe ; which meaſure he conſiders 


as both unjuſt and cruel. We ſhall. 


tranſcribe the account which he gives 
of Brothers's ſituation at this time, as 
we imagine it will gratify the curioſity 
of many of our readers : 
© By an arreſt, under warrant of the 
ſecretary of ſtate, on ſuſpicion of trea- 
ſonable practices, was Mr. Brothers 
d of his liberty; by an incon- 
ſiderate verdict of a jury, deciding on 
incompetent evidence, on evidence 
even worſe than none at all, was 


he ſurreptitiouſly incapacitated from 


every function of civil lite, and re- 
duced virtually to the ſituation of 
an object to be protected by the new 
dead body-bill ; by acloſe and ſevere 
confinement, already [April 15, J of 
above lix weeks, in an obſcure room, 
in an obſcure ſtreet, is he robbed of 
all comfort of light, air, and exerciſe; 
and, by a moſt deliberate refinement 
of cruelty, from the firſt moment of 
his arreſt as a traitor, to the preſent 
hour of his detention as a mad-man, 
has he been conſtantly denied the 
privilege of ſeeing a ſingle friend to 


divert his ſolitary reflections, or 
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ſympathize with his unprecedented 
{ufterings.” 

Mr. Halhed concludes with ſome 
curious * Remarks on the Departure 
of the Ifraclites' from Egypt; in 
which he traces ſome wondertul coin- 
cidences with the divine appointment 
of Mr. Brothers to conduct the He- 
brews again out of captivity, s 
very year ;'—in order to which, we 
conceive, it will be neceſlary for the 
prophet to be himſelt releaſed from 
his preſent captivity. Anditis a cer- 
tain fact that ſeveral families have 
actually left their reſidences in va— 
rious parts of the county of Rutland, 
and ſet off to London, on their in- 
tended journey to Jeruſalem with 
Richard Brothers. The family of 
Maſon, from Whiſendine, conſiſting 
of a dozen perſons; and that of 
Smart, of Oakham, of five or ſix 
more ; left their homes about a 
month ſince, and are now in Lon- 


. don, waiting the manifeſtation of the 


prophet! 

Mr. Thomas Taylor has publiſhed, 
an additional teſtimony in vindication 
of the prophecies of Richard Bro- 
thers, which he dates from“ No. 8, 
Ludgate-hill, $th day of the 3d 
month, called March ;* and he there- 
by informs the public that he has had 
frequent communications with the 
fpirit of God; and that he has never 
ſeen Mr. Brothers perſonally, but 
that he feels it his duty to bear teſti- 
mony concerning him. 

Mr. Offley, late of Oxford, has 
come forward witha publication more 
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elaborate than ſome of thoſe whixh 
have been given as teſtimonies ia 
favour of the pretenſions of Mr. 
Brothers. Many ſcriptural and other 
arguments are here brought to prove 
that gentleman to be neither lunatic 
nor impoſtor. We have no doubt 
that this is the real opinion of the 
preſent writer; who ſo ſolemnly de- 
clares that, * from his ſoul,” he © be- 
lieves Mr. Brothers to be the very 
man he profeſſes himſelf.“ He ſays 
Mr. Brothers is a native of Placentia, 
in Newtoundland; and that he has 
not any relations in England. 

Some Strictures on the Prophecies 
of Richard Brothers, and vi this Par- 
liamentary Conduct of N. B. Halhed, 
Eſq. are publiſhed by a Country 
Curate. It we conlider poor Brothers 
as a lunatic, any degree of harſhneſs 
which may appear in this attack on 
him, will reflect little honour on the 
writer, who appears to be a perſon 
of ſenſe and learning, and animated 
by a laudable zeal tor religion and 
piety: but when we ſee him engaged 
ſo earneſtly with Mr. Halhed, and ſo 
well“ fighting the good fight of faith,“ 
we mult allow that he will gain real 
credit by a victory: yet we cannot 
help thinking him ſomewhat wo ſe- 
vere in certain conſtructions Which 
he ſeem to have put on that gentle- 
man's motives for the part which he 
has, perhaps generouſly, taken, in re- 
gard to this extraordinary affr, fo 
tar as it has affected or may affed Mr. 
Brothers. 


MN UV AL d MENTS; 


A we are approaching ſo near a 
General Election, an attentive 
peruſal of the Duke of Richmond's 
motion for annual parliaments, ought 


to be noticed by every elector. The 


reaſon he gave for this plan, is, in his 
own words, as follows :—** That the 
boroughs in this country are, ac— 
cording to their preſent conſtitutions, 
dangerous to liberty, and a great 
engine in the hands of miniſters, &c.“ 
He further ſays, *©* that they are the 
very ſink of corruption ; and enable 
miniſters to buy and e the dignity of 
the nation.“ He proves, „that not 


more than ſix thouſand voters, at a 
tormer general election, abſolutely 
returned a majority of the houſe of 
commons.” Whether the ſame, or 
greater channels of corruption are 
open at this time, I ſhall not determin#; 
one thing is certain, the complaiats 
of corruption have been more violent 
ſince that period than before; and 
Mr. Grey has publiſhed a liſt of the 
members returned, and by what 
means; that man mult be ſcupidly 
blind not to diſcover that the free- 
dom ot election is pretty much upon 
the decline. If we reflect a little 

: upon 
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Non the methods of returning mem- 
rs to parliament, and ſhall find that 
the voice of the people, I mean the 
aggregate of mankind, is but little 
conſulted upon the occalion :-—that 
there are tens of thouſands of ſenſible 
men in this kingdom, whoſe appro- 
bation is never conſulted upon the 
occaſion, is well known to every man 
who poſſeſſes the faculty of diſcrimi- 
nation. That the greateſt number 
of thoſe who have the excluſive privi- 
lege of returning members to par- 
kament, are not only totally unac- 
quainted with the characters and 
abilities of the men for whom they 
vote ; but totally incapacitated from 
forming any adequate judgment of 
the requiſites neceſſary for a legiſla- 
tor. We all know that the greateſt 
number of electors are ignorant il- 
literate men, who are too frequently 
ftimulated by the proſpect of pro- 
curing advantage to vote for any 
perſon who has the means of cor- 
ruption in his hands. Men who are 
mean enough to procure ſeats, by 
means ſo ſcandalouſly nefarious, can- 
not be ſuppoſed to be influenced by 
any motives of honour; conſequently 
they will be ſubſervient to any mi- 
miſter who is baſe enough to ſquander 
the public money upon {ycophants to 
abet their meaſures. Annual par- 
liaments, elected by a majority of 
the whole nation, would ſpeedily 
put an end to corruptions of this na- 
ture; becauſe a villain could not hope 
to profit much by exerciſing his vo- 
racious talents for ſo ſhort a period; 
beſides, ſhould his intentions be diſ- 
covered and blaſted, it would ſpoil his 
character among mankind before he 
had acquired the means of living in- 
dependent on them. This fact is ſo 
well known, that the idea of annual 
parliaments is always ſcouted by a 
miniſter; not becaule itis ridiculous, 
but becauſe it would ſpeedily remove 
thoſe abuſes, which the ſharers in 
them dread to have examined. The 
late virtuous Lord Lyttleton has left 
upon record a moſt eloquent ſpeech in 
favour of triennial parhaments, which 
Sir Robert Walpole ſo much repro- 
bates; but whoever examines the 
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arguments on both ſides, will not be 
long in deciding who reaſons beſt, It 
ſhort parliaments had been found 
to have dangerous effects, and on 
that account had been laid aſide; or 
had the advocates for the renewal ot 
them been of bad, or even dubious, 
principles; there would have been 
ſtrong reaſons for oppoſing the 
ſcheme; but when good members, at 
different periods, ſtrenuouſly urged 
their neceſſity to prevent corruption; 
and that the known ſharers in corrup- 
tion have always uniformly oppoſed 
the meaſure; reaſon 1s moſt certainly 
on the ſide of ſhort parliaments. 
More words on the ſubject appear 
nnneceſfary ; words more frequently 
bewilder and miſlead the judgment 
than direct it: trace the outline, 
and let reaſon determine on its aC- 
curacy. 

To render annual parliaments more 
palatable, as well as facile, a law 
ſhould be enacted for all freeholders 
to be convened in their reſpective 

ariſh churches at veſtry meetings, to 
bo called by the churchwardens re- 
ſpectively, on ten days notice being 
given for that purpoſe ; and that the 
pariſh-officers be empowered to take 
the poll, under the inſpection of two 
of the moſt conſiderable landholders 
in each pariſh. That duplicate poll- 
books ſhould be provided atthe pariſh 
expence; one of which to be depolited 
in the pariſh cheſt, and the other 
tranſmitted, under the oaths of the 
pariſh-officers and inſpectors that it 
1s correct and true, to the high ſheritt 
of the county; who, on caſting up 
the poll of each -pariſh thus taken, 
ſhould declare the candidate ſo cho- 
ſen as duly elected as though the 
ſame had been taken in his preſence. 
The ſcene of corruption, of perjury, 
of expence and diſſipation, which 
might by this ſimple mode be ſaved 
and prevented, muſt be obvious to 
every one, and is the only feaſible 
means of preventing undue influence, 
of enabling the ſubordinate freehold - 
ers to vote according to their con- 
ſcience, -and of reſtoring the confti- 
tution to its priſtine energy and v1- 
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O D E 
For his MajzsTY's BIRTH-DAY. 


By James Henry Pye, Eg. Poet-Laureat. 


N O from the trumpet's brazen throat 
Be now the martial meaſure blown; 
Mild concord breathes a ſofter note, 

To greet a triumph all her own: 
Wafted on pleaſure's downy wings, 
A nearer joy than conquelt brings, 

Now ſoothes the royal parent's breaſt ; 
By roſy wreaths of Hymen bound, 
A nation's fervent vows are crown'd, 

A much-lov'd ſon is bleſt. 


While crowds on this returning morn 
Their willing homage pay, 

And ſhouts of heartfelt gladneſs born 
O'ercome the Muſe's lay; 

Amid the Peans choral ſound, 

While dying faction's ſhrieks are drown'd, 

O ſovereign of a people's choice! 

Hear, in a people's general voice, 
The nobleſt praiſe that waits a throne; 

Their ſureſt guard, thy patriot zeal, 

Thy public care, their ſtreugth they feel, 
Thy happineſs their own. 


O royal youth! a king's, a parent's, pride, 
A nation's future hope !—again the 
tongue | 
That join'd the choir, what time by Iſis“ 
{ide 
Her tuneful ſons thy birth auſpicious 
ſung, 
Now hails, fulfill'd by Hymen's hallow'd 
flame, 
The warmeſt wiſh affection's voice could 
frame; 
For ſay, can fame, can fortune, know, 
Such genuine raptures to beſtow, 
As from the ſmiles of wedded love ariſe, 
When heavenly virtue beams from bluſh. 
ing beauty's eyes? 


Ne'er may the rapid hours that wing 
O'er time's unbounded field their ceaſe- 
leſs flight, 
To grateful Britain's monarch bring 
A tribute of leſs pure delight: 
Ne'er may the ſong of duty tooth his ear, 
With ſtrains of weaker joy, or tranſports 
lets fincere, 


ADDRESS ro the NIGHTINGALE. 


Solo ET- bird! that kindly perching 
near, x f 

Poureſt thy plaints melodious in my ear, 

Not, like baſe worldlings, tutor'd to forego 

The melancholy haunts of woe; 
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Thanks for thy ſorrow-ſoothing ſtrain: 
For ſurely thou haſt known to prove, 
Like me, the pangs of hapleſs love ; 

Elſe why ſo feelingly complain, 

And with thy piteous notes thus ſadden 
all the grove? 
Say, doit thou mourn my raviſh'd mate, 

That oft enamour'd on thy ſtrains has 

hung? 
Or has the cruel hand of fate 
Bereft thee of thy darling young? 
Alas for both I weep !— 
In all the pride of youthful charms, 
A beauteous bride torn from my circling 
arms | 
A lovely babe, that ſhould have liv'd to 
bleſs 
And fill my doating eyes with frequent 
tears, 
At once the ſource of rapture and diſtreſs, 

The flattering prap of my declining 

years 
In vain from death to reſcue I eſſay' d, 

By every art that ſcience could deviſe; 
Alas! it languiſh'd for a mother's aid, 

And wing'd its flight to ſeek her in 

the ſkies.— 
Then O! our comforts be the ſame, 

At ey'ning's peaceful hour, 

To thun the noiſy paths of wealth and 
fame, 2 

And breathe our forrows in this lonely 

bow'r. | 


But why, alas! to thee complain! 
To thee—unconſcious of my pain! 
Soon ſhalt thou ceaſe to mourn thy lot 
ſevere, | 
And hail the dawning of a happier year: 
The genial warmth of joy renewing 
ſpring 
Again ſhall plume thy ſhatter'd wing; 
Again thy little heart ſhall tranſport 
prove, 
Again ſhall flow thy notes reſponſive to 
thy love. | 
But O ! for me in vain may ſeaſons roll, 
Nought can dry up the fountain of my 
; tears ; | ; 
Deploring ſtill the comfort of my ſoul, 
I count my ſorrows by increaſing years. 


SOLDIER x1LLING a BOAR. 
1 from the thicket ruſh'd ano- 


ther boar, 
So large, he ſeem'd the tyrant of the 
woods, 
With = * dreadful briſtles rais'd up 
gn; | | 
They ſeem'd a grove of ſpears upon his 
back: 
Foaming 


| 
| 
| 
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Foaming he came at me, where I was 
poſted, f 

Whetting his huge long tuſks, and gaping 
wide 

As he already had me for his prey; _ 

Till, brandiſhing my well-pois'd javelin 
high 

With this bold executing arm I ſtruck 

The ugly brindled monſter to the heart. 


An INDIAN LOVER ro BIS 
DYING MISTRESS, 


(YEE object of my care, 

Who of love the victim are; 
I my tears conſent to give, 

Do but you conſent to live; 

Hear your faithful friend's deſire, 
Live, that I may not expire. 


Oft your tender lips will tell, 
You cannot ceaſe to love me well ; 
Alas! no other friend have I, 

But cruel you, who with to die! 
Hear your faithful ſlave's deſire, 
Live, that I may not expire. 


On you, whom fortune ſeems to hate, 
Alone depends my future fate ; 
Alas! no other friend have I, 

But cruel you, who with to die: 
Hear your faithful ſlave's deſire, 
Live, that I may not expire, 


Tut AUCTIONEER. 


Sung in the new Entertainment of the GoLr 
Crus. 


INE, to ſee the bidders thronging ; 
Young and old for bargains longing ! 
Nankeen China, freſh from Worc'ſter ; 
Briſtol diamonds ſet in cluſter : 
Gems and medals without number; 
Silver plate and learned lumber. 


While around the pretty creatures 
Nod their chins and cock their features: 
Graceful in the roſtrum, mind him, 
Little Lotty ſnug behind him : 
. Noiſe and joke, and money flowing, 
Sweet's the ſound of—Going ! going! 


Firſt of relicks, note the humbug, 
Barberini's famous one jug ; 

Next of books, the heap might cruſh ye, 
Turkith korans—bound in Ruſſia! 

Peter Pindar,-Tony Paſquin, 

All be- gilt and dreſt in calf. ſkin. 

n : Whilſt around, &c. &c. 


Antique paintings ſcarcely dry'd up ; 
Buſts and ſtatues, vaſtly cry'd up ; 
Headleſs ſages ; armleſs heroes; 
Cæſars, Antonines, and Neroes ! 
Egypt's mummies, freſh as roſes ; 
Mars and Venus without noſes ! 


Whilſt around, &c, 


MAGAZINE. 
On COMMERCE 


N early days, ere uninſtructed man 
The various arts of hoarding wealth 
began, 
Or ere his breaſt inbred pernicious pride, 
Imbrown'd induſtry all his wants 1up- 


* 
And mutual wants to mutual knowledge 
brought, 
And commerce ſprung with every bleſſing 
fraught, 
But, in man's frail and fluctuating breaſt 
No bleſſing ſtays, or ſtays to make him 
bleſt. 
For commerce fair, for every good de- 
ſign'd, | 
At once to bleſs and civilize mankind: 
Pride foon perverted from its ſimple plan, 
And now purſues what induſtry began. 
From commerce wealth, from wealth 
pride ſtill will flow ; 
From the ſame ſource ſpring happineſs 


and woe. 
. 
OW bleſt the heart, that at the tale 
of woe | 


Expands with pity's pure celeſtial throe, 

That holds each hapleſs child of forrow 
dear, 

And gives to miſery the tender tear : 

When the mild breaſt with ſoft compaſ- 
ſion moves, 

Recording heaven the generous thought 

__ approves, 


$ N N „ . 


By Miss RoBlNnsoxN. 


HE ſhepherd boy on yonder moun- 
tain's creſt 
Chaunts his rude carrol to the morn- 
ing gale; 
Or marks with tranquil eye, and thought- 
leſs breaſt, 
Pale twilight's ſhadows ſtealing o'er 
the vale. 


But I, alas! unconſcious of repoſe, 
Count the long tedious hours with 
many a ſigh; 


While my ſad heart no tender ſolace 


knows, | 
Save the fond hope to ſee thee once and 
die. 


Oh! Henry, when this fading form ſhall 
treeze, x 
Beneath the hallowed turf for ever laid, 
While o'er my boſom moans the midnight 
Lreeze, 
Say, wilt thou drop one tear to ſoothe 
my ſhade ? 
S the maid thy darling bride 
ſhall be, 
I'll boat the proudeſt bliſs to die for thee. 
FOREIGN 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES 


Horst-GuaRDS, May 23. 

DISPATCH, of which the following 

is an extract, has been received 
from Lieutenant-general David Dundas, 
by his Royal Highneſs the Dukeof York, 
and tranſmitted by his royal highneſs 
to the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, one of 
his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 

DizeHoLTzZ, May g, We have juſt 
heard that the Auſtrians have been ſuc- 
ceſsful, though not without the loſs of 
ſix or ſeven hundred men, in driving the 
French from the poſt of Mombach, near 
Mayence, and on the heights ; before 
which place they will eſtabliſh part of 
their army, 

[The mails give the following account 
of this action : 

FRANKTORT, May 1. General Clair- 
fayt's army was put in motion yeſterday, 
At four in the morning a heavy cannonade 
-was heard in the direction of Mentz, 
proceeding from ſeveral points : it laited 
without interruption till eleven. The 
Auſtrians, having been reinforced the 
evening before by ſeveral corps of cavalry 
and infantry, attacked the French near 
Hardenberg, and drove them into Mom- 
bach, where they eſtabliſhed themſelves 
after a ſevere action. Three or four guns, 
and ſeveral priſoners, taken from the 
French, have been carried into Mentz. 

May 2. By the actions of the 3oth ult. 
the Auſtrians ſucceeded in relieving Har- 
denberg, and in throwing up freſh en- 
trenchments for its ſecurity. In the af- 
ternoon, the French attempted to recover 
the ground they had loſt, All their ef- 
forts were, however, unavailing, and on 
this occaſion they loſt a great number of 
men by the diſcharges of muſquetry : 
thoſe who were not thus taken off were 
either diſpatched by the ſabres of the ca- 
valry or made prifoners. In killed, 
wounded, and priſoners, their loſs is 
eſtimated at nearly two thouſand men. 
During the action they threw ſeveral 
thells into Mentz, by which four or five 
houſes were damaged. The French, 
apprehenſive that the Auſtrians may 
attempt to croſs the Rhine near Mentz, 
have conveyed thither a ſtrong force 
with artillery; and this has made a very 
im portant diverſion, 

May 3. As ſoon as the French had 
been driven from the ground which they 
occupied, the imperialiſts began to throw 
up an intrenchment on the heights, which 
they effecteq́; notwithſtanding the inceſ- 
ſant fire of all the French batteries and 


cannon placed in the wood of Mombach. 
The attack of the French in the afternoon 
was directed againſt the centre of the 
er it was made in two ſtrong co- 
umns well provided with artillery.—A 
battalion of the archduke waited to re- 
ceive their fire, and then ruſhed in upon 
them with the bayonets, while the artil- 
lery, from the redoubts recently con- 
ſtructed, fired caſe- ſhot upon the flank of 
the French column, and made a dreadful 
ſlaughter. In their retreat, the huſlars of 
Wurmſer took them in the rear, and did 
conſiderable execution. Our ſmall marine 
did ſome ſervice, and proceeded two 
leagues below Mentz, in order to alarm 
the French. This movement made them 
ſuppoſe that the paſſage of the Rhine 


was to be attempted ; they accordingly 


brought a great quantity of artillery and 
a powerful force to FR BENE 

ARANJUEZ, May 6. The Spaniſh army 
in Catalonia encamped on the 23d ult. 
General Urrutia's head-quarters remained 
at Gerona, | 

On the 27th the enemy made an attack 
on the poſt of Vaſcara, and were repulſed 
with loſs. They met with no better ſuc- 
ceſs in an attempt they made, on the 
ſame day, to force the poſt of Beſalu. 


MavpR1D, April 14. The corvettes 
La Scoperta and L'Audace, and La Sot- 
tile goletta, that ſailed from Cadiz about 
the end of July 1789, have returned from 
a voyage on diſcoveries on the coaſt of 
South America, and the adjacent iſlands, 
from Cape Horn to the extremity of that 
coaſt. The navigators in this voyage are 
convinced that there is no paſſage from 
thence into the Atlantic Ocean, between 
the latitudes of 59 and 61. The Sottile 
and Meſſicana golettas, being detached 
from the reſt ever ſince the commence- 
ment of the year 1792, in concert with 
the Eaglith veſlels, under Captain Vane 
couver, contributed very much towards 
determining upon the poſition of the 
immenſe archipelago, known under the 
name of the Admiral Fronte y Gio de 
Fucca, and employed the greateſt part of 
that year in examining the iflands of 
Mariana, the Philippines, and that of 
Macoa, upon the coaſt of China; keep- 
ing company from the iſland of Mandanoa 
to thoſe of New Guinea, and fyom thence 
paſſing the line to the eaſtward, they 
failed upwards of five hundred leagues 
upon an unknown ſea: they alſo traverſed 
the New Hebrides, viſited New Zealand, 


Na New 
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New Holland, and the Friendly Iſlands, 
taking their courſe by that of Babou, 
never before diſcovered by any other na- 
vigator ;—and, what is mentioned as pe- 
culiar to this voyage is, that it had not 
coſt humanity a drop of blood, or a ſingle 
tear; the natural death of Don Antonio 
Pineda being the moſt lamentable event in 
the whole expedition, the particulars of 
which were to be publiſhed, under the 
inſpeRion of Captain Malaſpina. 


STATE PAPERS, 


T reaty between Great Britain and the 
Emperor of Germany. 


Art. I. In order to aſſiſt the efforts 
which his imperial majeſty is defirous of 
making, and to facilitate to him the 
means of bringing forward the reſources 
of his dominions, in the detence of the 
common cauſe, his Britannic majeſty en- 
gages to propoſe to his parliament to 
guarantee the regular pay ment ot the halt- 
yearly dividends, on the ſum of 4,500,000]. 
Rerling, which is or is to be raiſed on 
account of his imperial majeſty, on the 
terms and in the manner ſpecified in the 
two engagements or octrois, the tenor of 
which is annexed to this convention ; his 
imperial majeſty ſolemnly engaging to his 
Britannic majeſty that he will make due 
proviſion for the regular diſcharge of the 
payments which ſhall become due in 
conſcquence of the ſaid loans, fo as that 
thoſe payments ſhall never fall as a burden 
to the finances of Great Britain. 

II. In return for the ſtipulation con- 
tained in the preceding article, and by 
the means of the ſaid loan of 4,600,0001. 
ſterling, aſſured by the guarantee of Great 
Britain, his imperial majeſty ſhall employ 
in his different armies, in the enſuing 
campaign, a number of troops, which 
ſhall not only amount at leaſt to 200,000 
effective men, but which his imperial 
majeſty will exert himſelf, as much as 
poſſible, to augment even above that 

number; which troops ſhall act againſt 
the common enemy, according to the diſ- 
poſitions agreed upon by a ſecret article, 
forming a part of this convention. 
III. The emperor will ſee with pleaſure 
he appointment of general officers, or 
other perſons of confidence, to be pre- 
ſent with his armies on the part of his 
Britannic majeſty, to whom all the ne- 
ceſſary communication and information 
will be furniſhed, with reſpect to the ſtate 
and ſtrength of the armies, and the num- 
ber of troops of which they may conſiſt; 
and if, in order to facilitate and promote 
the correſpondence and communication 
between the armies of the two courts, his 
imperial majeſty thall think proper to ſeud 
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an officer, or other perſon, on his part, 
to the Engliſh armies, they ſhall, in like 
manner, receive from the generals of his 
Britannic majeſty all ſuch marks of con- 
fidence as are moſt analogous to the inti- 
mate union ſo happily ſubſiſting between 
the two counts. 

IV. It is expreſsly agreed, that the 
ſaid loan is to reſt on the ſecurity of all 
the revenues of all the different heredi- 
tary dominions of his imperial majeſty, 
All the neceſſary meaſures ſhall be taken 
on the part of his imperial majeſty, in 
each of the ſaid dominions reſpeQively, 
to give full and legal effect and validity ts 
the ſaid loan, and to the engagements for 
the regular payment of the half-yearly 
dividends which ſhall fall due in conſe- 
quence thereof, ſo that if at any time 
there ſhould happen, from whatever cauſe, 
to be any delay in any of the payments, 
after the period of their falling due, the 
holders of the ſecurities granted, or to be 
granted, on thepartot his imperial majeſty, 
tor the ſaid loan, way ſue the receivers or 
treaſurers of his imperial majeſty's reve- 
nues, in any of the ſaid dominions, at 
the option of ſuch holders, and may re- 
cover from them, or any of them, by due 
courſe of law, the full amount of ſuch 
payments having fo fallen due, in the 
ſame manner as any private individuals 
are admitted in the faid dominions re- 
ſpeQively to proſecute and recover their 
juſt rights againſt other private perſons. 

V. If it ſhould ever happen that, con- 
trary to all expectation, any part of the 
dividends due on the ſaid loans thould, in 
conſequence of the failure of the pay- 
ments ſtipulated to be made by his im- 
perial majeſty, be paid by the Britiſt: go- 
vernment, it is agreed that ſuch pay- 
ments ſhall be made at the bank of Eng- 
land, and only on the delivery of tallies 
or certificates of the dividends fo reſpec. 
tively paid; and every ſuch tally or cer- 
tificate ſo delivered up ſhall be valid and 
legal ſecurity, ſo as to enable the holder 
thereof to ſue any of the receivers or 
treaſurers of his imperial majeſty's re- 
venues, in any of his dominions afore- 
faid, at the option of ſuch holder, and to 
recover from them, or any of them, the 
full amount of the ſum expreſled in ſuch 
tally or certificate, with intereſt thereon 
at the rate of five per cent. per annum, 
to be reckoned from the date of the pay« 
ment to be made by the Britiſh govern- 
ment. And whereas it is provided, in 


the terms agreed upon for railing the ſaid 
loans, that, as a collateral ſecurity for 
the faid loans, there thall be depoſited in 
the bank of England mortgage actions of 
the bank of Vienna, for a ſum, in the 
proportion of four to three of the loan 
to 
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to be ſo raiſed; it is further agreed, that 
the governor and company of the ſaid 
bank ſhall, in caſe of any ſuch payment 
as aforeſaid being made by the Britith 
government, be authoriſed to withdraw 
from the ſaid depoſit ſuch a quantity of 
the ſaid actions, as ſhall be required to 
make up at leaſt the proportion of tour 

ounds for every three which thall be ſo 
paid by the Britiſh government, to be by 
the ſaid government either uſed as a ſe- 
curity or claim upon the bank of Vienna, 
until re-pay ment of the ſaid tum, and of 
the intereſt due thereon, or negociated at 
the time to ſuch extent as may be neceſ- 
ſary in order to eftect ſuc1reunburiement, 


according as to the taid government may - 


ſcem molt eligible; and that the quantity 
of actions directed the committee of le- 
giſlation to report on ſo withdrawn ſhall 
be deducted trom or let off againſt any 
quantity, which, according to the terms of 
the ſaid loan, might thereafter be to be 
withdrawn from tne faid depolit, in pro- 

ortion to the gradual redemption ot the 
Ck and the payment of the annuities, 
as is ſpecified in the conditions of the 
ſaid loan. 

VI. And whereas certain advances have 
been made by the Britüh government to 
his imperial majeſty on account and by 
way ot loan; it is agreed that the ſame 
mall be repaid at London in the courſe of 
the preſent year, in exchange for the re- 
ceipts given by the generals commanding 
in chief the imperial army, and con— 
tormably to the tums contained in the ſaid 
receipts. The ſaid advances ſhall be reim- 
burſed at lateſt, in two equal parts, in 
the months of November and December, 
ſo that the total thall be reimburſed before 
the expiration of the preſent year, 

VII, The preſent convention thall be 
ratihed on each fide, without any delay, 
and the exchange of the ratifications, ex- 


pedited in due form, thall be made with ' 


iu the ſpace of one month at lateſt. 

In witneſs whereof we, the underſign- 
ed, being furniſhed with the full powers 
of their imperial and Britiſh majeſties, 
Have in their names ſigned the pretent act, 
and thereto ſet the ſeal of our arms. 
Done at Vienna, the 4th day of May 1795. 

(L. S.) Le BoN pes Taucht. 
(L. S. MoRTON EDEN. 


Tenor of the Second Oct roi. 

Francis, by the Grace of God, Emperor 
ot the Romans, &c. &c. To all who 

ſhall ſee theſe preſents, greeting: 

The wants of our ſervice requiring an 
augmentation of extraordinary reſources, 
we have reſolved to open a new loan of 
4,600,0001, ſterling, at the houſe of Walter 
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Boyd, Paul Benfield, and James Drum. 
mond, merchants, at London, under the 
firm of Boyd, Benfield, and Co. upon the 
ſame engagements, conditions, and ſtipu- 
lations, as that of 3,000,c00l. ſterling, al- 
ready opened by them on our account, 
by the octroi of the 18th of May 1794; 
which engagements, conditions, and ſti- 
pulations, hall be deemed to be herein 
inſerted, at the ſame rate of proportion as 
exiſts between the capital ſums of the two 
loans ; provided, that, for the ſecurity of 
the lenders, as well as thoſe who are or 
thall be concerned in the firſt loan of 
3,000,0001, ſterling, as thoſe who ſhall 
be parties in the preſent, we engage, aſ- 
ſign, and deſtine, thereto, by the preſent 
octroi, all our royal revenues in our he- 
reditary dominions, kingdoms, and pro- 
vinces, Without exception; engaging 
moreover, in further augmentation for 
the ſecurity ot the ſecond loan, as we 
have done for the firſt, to remit as a col- 
lateral ſecurity, to the ſaid Meſſrs. Boyd, 
Bentield, and Co. actions in mortgage of 
the bank of Vienna, bearing an intereſt 
of 5 per cent, for a ſum proportioned to 
this tecond loan, upon the footing ſtipu- 
lated by the twelfth article of the octroi 
of the 18th of May 1794, above recited. 
For ſuch is our good pleaſure. 

In witneſs whereof we have ſigned 
theſe preſents, and cauſed our great ſeal 
to be fet thereto. Given at Vienna, the 
4th of May, in the year of our Lord 1795, 
and of our reigns of the Roman empire 
and of the hereditary dominons the third 
year. TRavur, Vt. | 

(Signed) By the Emperor and King. 
FRANCIS. P. du RIEUx. 

[It is curious to obſerve, that the em- 
peror's Reſcript, which here follows, 
declaring his willingneſs to make peace, is 
dated on the ſame day with the treaty tor 
the loan with Great Britain, by which he 
engages himſelf to carry on the war. ] 


Reſcript of the Emperor, preſented by the 
Imperial Miniſter to the States of the 
Germanic Empire, in Diet aſſembled at 
Ratiſbon, on the 4th of May 1795. 

The miniſters of his imperial majeſty 
are charged to declare, in the name of 
his majeſty the emperor and king, to the 
envoys repreſenting the ſeveral princes 
and itates of the holy Roman empire, that 
his majeſty is ready to enter into negocia- 
tions with the French republic. His ma- 
zeſty, without being too mindful of his 
own intereſt, will confult thereby the real 


welfare of the empire, and make it his 


fole care to procure to the empire an ac- 
ceptable, ſolid, and permanent, agg 
| ut 
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But his imperial majeſty has alſo, at the 
ſame time, the juſt confidence in all his 
co- ſtates of the empire, that they will 
co-Opcrate, with all their power, to ac- 
complith this deſirable end, and not enter 
into ſeparate negociations with the 
French republic. His imperial majeſty 
expects, however, the ſpeedieſt declara- 
tions on this ſubject, and the imperial 
commiſſioner will ſoon preſent a de- 
claration from the emperor and king, 
explanatory of the ſentiments of his im- 
perial majeſty. In other refpects his im- 
perial majeſty cannot conceal, that the 
ſeparate treaty of peace concluded on the 
part of his Pruſſian majeſty, even in his 
quality of aprince and co-eſtate of the em- 
pire, has been moſt unexpected to him. 


Declaration, or Decree, of the Emperor, 
under date the 19th of May, preſented 
to the Diet of Ratiſbon, relative to an 
honourable Peace, 

It being a well-known fact, that a 
treaty of peace and friendſhip has been 
concluded bet ween the French nation and 
his Pruſſian majeſty as Elector of Bran- 
denburg and a co-eſtate of the German 
empire, and ſigned by their reſpective 
plenipotentiaries on the 5th ultimo, fince 
which the ratification referred to in the 
twelfth article of the ſaid treaty has been 
carried into effect : 

Plainneſs and candour of declaration to 
the electors, princes, aud ſtates, of the 
empire, never appeared fo neceſſary to 
his imperial majeſty as at this period, 
partly to do away the doubts and fears 
which might be ſpread, either by miſun- 
derſtanding the true ſituation of affairs, 
or from a miſinterpretation of the moſt 
ſincere and pure intentions of his impe- 
rial majeſty, but partly and principally 
from a paternal purpoſe, heartily and 
conititutionally to unite with the clectors, 
Princes, and ſtates, in perfect imperial 
confidence in their German patriotiſm, 
in the adoption of ſuch meaſures as may 
.appear proper in the preſent important 
criſis of the German conſtitution, of the 
ſyſtem of the liberty of the empire, and 
the dignity and exiſtence of its body po- 
litic. 

His imperial majeſty does not think 
himſelf neceſſitated to ſtate, by facts, his 
true adherence to the German conſtitu- 
tion and its fupport, and his careful en- 
deavours for promoting and ſecuring the 
common weal of the empire; his 1cign, 
from its commencement and during its 
eontinuance, having, excluſive of uncom- 


mon ſacrifices of the Archducal houſe, 
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given the moſt unequivyocal proofs there- 
of, 

Theſe conſtitutional ſentiments, and 
the moit ſincere participations, as head 
of the empire, induced his imperial ma- 
zeſty to acquieice in the meaſures adopted 
by the empire under the 22d of laſt De- 
cember, to lay a foundation for a future 
equitable, juit, honourable, and ſolid, 
peace; at which time his pleaſure was 
declared equally about its deliberative 
introduction reſpecting the approbation 
of the empire in retroſpect with the King 
of Pruſſia, to conclude the detired peace. 
—And having given his aſſurances not 
only to inſtruct the diet in the nature of 
this great work, but even promiſed his 
co-operation (notwithſtanding the weigh- 
ty charge of the imperial office), in the 
attainment of this falutary object, his im- 
perial majeſty's zeal for the concerns of 
the empire cannot but be obvious to every 
impartial mind. 

His imperial majeſty did not omit 
taking the firſt ſtep to attain this ſalutary 
work, when, on the 14th of February, 
the day on which the decree of the em. 
pire, reſpecting war or peace, was agi- 
tated in the dict, he ordered his accre- 
dited miniſter at the court of Berlin to 
deliver the ſubjoined note to the Pruſſian 
miniſtry, which, conſidered in all its 
points, has not only for its baſis an ac- 
quieſcence for peace, but an acknow- 
ledgment of the neceſſity, in conjunction 
with his Pruſſian majeſty, to procure for 
the empire all the eaſe which might be 
effected by a future treaty of peace; more 
eſpecially as the faid king had cauſed to 
be declared to the diet, that he would do 
all in his power to obtain a peace, and 
that tranquillity ſo earneſtly deſired by 
the empire. 

The Anſwer of his Pruſſian Majeſty to 
the aforeſaid Declaration, is dated the 
26th of February, and arrived at the 
imperial court on the 14th of March. 
If, on the one hand, his imperial majeſty 
alludes to the univerſal deſires of the 
ſtates of the empire, tor a peace to be 
concluded on the fundamental conſtitu- 
tion of the empire, and agreeable to the 
treaty of Weſtphalia, upon juſt, ſolid, 
laſting, and honourable, principles, his 
imperial majeſty cannot, on the other 
part, perceive, after duly weighing the 
anſwer, the promiſed eaſe and that pa- 
ternal calmneſs withed for by him in the 
attainment of this pacific object. In the 
interim, the Pruſſian miniſter of ſtate, de 
Hardenberg, a tew days after the Pruſſian 
miniſterial note had been ſigned, went 
from Berlin to Baſle with new creden-. 

tlals, 
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tials, dated the 28th of February, pur- 
poſely to continue and finiſh the negocia- 
tion of peace which had been begun by 
the late Count de Goltz, a major- general 
in the Pruſſian ſervice, and that king's 
plenipotentiary miniſter, in virtue of an 
appointment dated the Sth of December 
1794, the reſult of which peace negocia- 
tions is now univerſally known, 

The ſituation of things having been 
greatly altered by this ſeparate peace, it 
is not only the well-meaning conviction 
of his imperial majeſty, but becomes in- 
diſpenſably neceflary for the electors, 
princes, and ſtates, in order to the acce- 
Jleration of an univerſal peace, to ſend, 
agreeable to the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
and their right of co-operation, a deputa- 
tion tor a congrels of peace, in the imall- 
eſt poſſible numbers, and to deliver their 
opinions thereon to his imperial majyetty, 

His majeſty in the mean time eagerly 
expects the approbation ot the empire : 
the electors, princes, and ſtates, have, ac- 
cording to the Leopoldian electoral ca- 
pitulation of 1799, on account of their 
immediate influence or intereſt in peace 
negociations, a full right and title to fend 
their own ambadadors, who, uotwith- 
ſtanding, according to a declaration of 
our imperial predecetlor, Joleph I. of 
glorious memory, made to the diet on 
the 18th of July 1799, are to be necellarily 
admoniihed by the emperor and the em- 
pire, not to abuſe their powers (as might 
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have been done from time to time by ſome 
of them), in not conſidering themſelves 
as eſtates of the empire, nor the countries 
poſſeſſed by them, on whole account it is 
done, as diſtricts of the empire, but im 
fuch a manner as to acknowledge the 
connection with his imperial mazeity and 
the empire, upon which their true great= 
neſs and happinets depend. 

The political unportance and weight 
of Germany is founded upon a happy 
concordance of the univerſal will of the 
empire and electors, priaces aud eltates, 
legally combined with their head and its 
laſting weal, upon a regard of inviolabi- 
lity ot its principles and the decrees of 
the empire. 

His imperial majeſty himſelf is ſubjet 
to the laws: he has, as the executor af 
the laws, the conltitutional conti dence, 
as head to the electors, princes, aud 
ſtates, that they will not act in the pre- 
ſent important conlideration oft ailairsy 
reſpecting the peace of the empire, againt 
the contents of the treaty ot Weſtplialia, 
and the decree of the empire of the zota 
of April 1793, according to its whole 
tenor, which thews the neceſlity of perſe- 
vering in their endeavours until Germany 
is delivered from an unexampled war, 
and until a juſt, honourable, and equita- 
ble, peace, ſo earneſtly withed for, can 
be reitored to the einpire upon conſtitu- 
tional and juſt principles. 
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ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, June 1. 
HIS day, in purſuance of the king's 
pleaſure, the tollowing Flag-officers 
of his majeſty's fleet were promoted, viz. 

William Lloyd, Eſq. Mark Milbanke, 
Eſq. Nicholas Vincent, Eſq. Right Hon. 
Thomas Lord Graves, Robert Digby, 
Eſq. Right Hon. Alexander Lord Brid- 
port, K. B. Admirals of the Blue, t be 
Admirals of the White. 

Joſeph Peyton, Eſq. John Carter Allen, 
Eſq. Sir Charles Middleton, Bart. Sir 
John Laforey, Bart. John Dalrymple, 
Eſq. Herbert Sawyer, Eiq. Sir Richard 
King, Bart. Jonathan Faulknor, Eſq. 
and Philip Affleck, Eſq. Vice-admirals of 
the Red, to be Admirals of the Blue. 

Sir John Jervis, K. B. and Adam 
Duncan, Eſq. Vice-admirals of the White, 
to be Admirals of the Blue. 

Richard Brathwaite, Eſq. Philip Coſby, 
Eſꝗ Samuel Cornith, Eſq. John Briſbane, 
Elq. Charles Wolſeley, Eſq. Samuel 
CranRon Goodall, Eſq. his Royal High- 


neſs William Henry duke of Clarence, 
Richard Onſlow, Eſq. and Robert 
Kingſmill, Eſq. Vice-admirals of the 
White, to be Vice-admirals of the Red. 

Sir George Bowyer, Bart. Sir Hyde 
Parker, Kant. Benjamin Caldwell, EI. 
and Hon, William Cornwallis, Vice-ad- 
mirals of the Blue, to be Vice-admirals of 
the Red. | | 

William Allen, Eſq. John M pride. 
Eſq. George Vandeput, Eq. Chailes 
Buckner, Eſq. John Gell,, Eſq. William 
Dickſon, Etq. and Sir Alan Gardner, 
Bart. Vice-admirals of the Blue, to be 
Vice-admirals of the White. 

John Lewis Gidoin, Eſq. George Gaf- 
ton, Eſq. George Murray, Eſq. Robert 
Linzee, Eſq. Sir James Wallace, Ent. 
William Peere Williams, Eſq. and Sir 
Thomas Palley, Bart. Rear-admirals of 
the Red, to be V:ice-admirals of tae White. 

John Symons, Eſq. and Sir Thomas 
Rich, Bart. Rear-admirals of the Red, ts 
be Vice-admirals of the Blue. 

Charles 
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Charles Thompſon, Eſq. James Cum- 
ming, Eſq. John Ford, Eſq. John Col- 
poys, Eſq. Skeftington Lutwidge, Eſq. 
Archibald Dickſon, Eſq. George Monta- 
gue, Eſq. Thomas Dumareſque, Eſq. 
and Hon. Sir George Keith Elphinſtone, 
K. B. Rear-admirals of the White, to ve 
Vice-admirals of the Blue. 

James Piggot, Eſq. and Hon. William 
Waldegrave, Rear-admirals of the Blue, 
to be Vice-admirals of the Blue. 

Thomas Mackenzie, Eſq. Thomas 
Pringle, Eſq, Sir Roger Curtis, Knt. 
Henry Hervcy, Eſq. Robert Man, Eſq. 
William Parker, Eſq. Charles Holmes 
Everitt Calmadv. Eſq. John Bourmaiter, 
Eq. Sir George Young, Knt. John Henry, 
Eſq. and Richard Rodney Bligh, Eſq. 
Rear-admirals of the Blue, to be Rear» 
admirals of the Red. 

The undermentioned Captains were 
alſo appointed Flag-officers of his ma- 
jeſty's fleet, viz. | 

Alexander Greme, Eſq. George Kep- 
pel, Eſq. Samuel Reeve, Eſq. Robert 
Biggs, Eſq. Francis Parry, Eſq. Iſaac 
Preſcott, Eſq. John Bazely, Eſq. Chriſto- 

her Maſon, Eiq. Thomas Spry, Eſq. Sir 
— Orde, Bart. William Young, Eſq. 
and James Gambier, Eſq, to be :Rear- 
edmirals of the White. | 

Andrew Mitchell, Eſq. Charles Cham- 
berlayne, Eſq. Peter Ranier, Eſq. Hugh 
Cloberry Chriſtian, Eſq. William Truſ- 
cott, Eſq. Right Hon. Lord Hugh Sey- 
mour, John Stanhope, Eſq. Chriſtopher 
Parker, Eſq. Philip Patton, Eſq. Charles 
Maurice Pole, Eſq. John Brown, Eſq. and 
John Leigh Douglas, Eſq. to be Rear- 
edmirals of the Blue. 

{ The following Captains have been 
233 over in the above promotion: R. 
Palliſier Cooper, Hon. Thomas Windſor, 
A. J. Pye Molloy, Sir W. Cleyton, Tho. 
Gaborian, Farmery Epworth, Robert Si- 
menton, Harry Harmood, Thomas Lloyd, 
John Kendall, and William Cumming. J 

ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, June 1. The 
king having ſignified to my lords com- 
miſſioners of the admiralty his royal plea- 
ſure that the uniform clothing at preſent 
worn by the flag-officers, captains, and 
commanders, of his royal navy, ſhall be 
altered in the manner undermentioned, 

Their lordſhips do hereby give notice 

thercof to all flag-officers, captains, and 

commanders, and require and direct them 

ſtrictly to conform thereto. | 
EVAN NEPEAN. 

Flag-officers Full Dreſs. Blue coat, with 

blue lappels, and round cutts, the lappels 

to have one row of gold lace, and the 
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cuffs and pockets two; laced button- 
holes; two gold epaulettes: gold-laced 


hat, white lining: white waiſtcoat and 


breeches. 
The rank of the reſpective flag-officers 
to be diſtinguiſhed as follows, viz. 
Admirals. — Three ſilver ſtars on each 
epaulette, and three rows of lace on the 
lee ves. 
Vice-admirals.— Two, ditto, ditto. 
Rear-admirals.— One, ditto, ditto. 
Flag-officers Undreſs, Plain blue coats, 
lappelled, with the buttons now in uſe on 
the ſleeves and pockets. Ranks to be 
diſtinguiſhed by epaulettes and rows of 
lace on the ſleeves, as in the full dreſs. 
Captains Poſt of three Years, Full Dreſs. 
Blue coat with blue lappels, and long 
{laſh ſleeve, as formerly worn: the lap- 
pels to have one row of gold lace, and 
the cuffs and pockets two: two plain 
gold epaulettes : white lining : white 
waiſtcoats and breeches : gold-laced hat, 
Ditto Undreſs, Plain blue coats, lap- 


pelled: buttons on the ſleeves and pockets: . 


epaulettes to take off and put on ogca- 
ſionally: plain hat, and blue breeches, 
as may be convenient. 

Captains under three Years, Full Dreſs. 
The ſame in every reſpec as poſt captains 
of three years, but to wear only one 
epaulette on the right ſhoulder. 

Ditto Undreſs, The ſame as poſt cap- 
tains of three years, with the difference 
of wearing but one epaulette, as in the 
full dreſs, 

Commanders. Full Dreſs. The ſame as 
poſt captains, with a plain gold epaulctte 
on the left ſhoulder, 

Ditto Undreſs. The ſame as poſt cap- 
tains, with a plain gold epaulette, as in 
the full dreſs, to take off and put on oc- 
caſionally. | 

N. B. The lace to be of the ſame pat- 
tern as was in uſe previouſly to the year 
1787 ; but that to be worn by flag-officers 
to be of greater breadth than that of the 
captains. 

Officers will be allowed to wear their 
preſent uniform till the 1ſt of June 1796. 

Pattern ſuits, with the laces and but. 
tons, may be ſeen at the admiralty- 
office. 

ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, June 6. The 
king has been pleaſed to appoint Horatio 
Nelſon, Eſq. the Hon, Thomas Paken- 
ham, and the Hon. George Berkely, to 
be colonels of his majeſty's marine 
forces, in the room of William Young, 

Eſq. James Gambier, Eſq. and the Right 
Hon. Lord Hugh Seymour, appointed 
flag-officers of his majeſty's fleet. 
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ANECDOTES or Tur LIFE axv CHARACTER or EDWARD iii. 


NDER Edward III. the conſti- 
tution of our parliaments aſ- 


ſumed an independent form, and the 
whole frame of gur government, was 


eſtabliſned on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of ſtrièt and equal jultice. 
love of liberty breathes in all his 
laws, and the detelted ſpirit of perſe- 
cutthn under pretences of high trea- 
ſon was abridged, at Edward's ex- 

reſs command, who wiſely threw 
Pimſelf into the boſom of his people; 
though no king knew how to make 
himſelf more abſolute. As the father 
loſt his crown and his life, in the moſt 


miſerable manner, by ſuffering him 


felf to be governed by his miniſters, 
and protecting them from the reſent- 
ments of the people; ſo the ſon very 
early exerted his own authority, and 
freed himſelf from the guardianſhip, 
or rather ſubjection, of his mother 
the queen, and her paramour, who 
had long oppreſſed the nation, and 
diſhonoured him, by their ſcandalous 
conduct. 

Edward III. well knew, that a 
conquering monarch was fitteſt to 
ng a warlike people. The Scots 

ad long triumphed with impunity ; 
he therefore began his reign by re- 
ducing them to the molt diſtreſsful 
circumſtances, and once more brought 
them to acknowledge his ſovereignty 
over their crown. But he was ſoon 
drawn off from theſe conquelts to ob- 
jects of greater victories: a new 
ſcene began to be opened in France, 
and Europe, in ſuſpenſe, began to 
doubt whether Edward's claim to that 
kingdom were ſecured to him by 
right of inheritance, or by the rights 
of conqueſt. France, at that time, 
was by no means ſo extenſive as at 

reſent: it comprehended neither 

auphiny, nor Provence, nor Franche 
Compte. It was rendered ſtill more 
feeble from the nature of its govern- 
ment : ſeveral powerful neighbours, 
who pretended to be the vaſſals of 
that crown, rather ſerved to weaken 
than ſtrengthen the monarch. After 
the death of Louis Huttin, king of 
France, a queſtion aroſe about the 

Vol. III. Ne. 32. 
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in his favour. 
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validity of the Salic law. Louis had 
left an only daughter, and two bro- 
thers: the elder, Philip the Tall, 
aſſumed the crown, in prejudice of 
Hattin's daughter, and attempted to 
cover his uſurpation by the Salic 
law. The younger brother, Charles 
the Fair, jealous of his elder brother's 
fortune, oppoſed his pretenſions, and 
aſſerted the daughter's right to ſuc- 
ceed. This cauſe was carried before 
the French parliament, and decided 
in favour of Philip. This monarch 
enjoyed the crown but a ſhort time, 
and, dying, left only daughters to 
ſucceed him. Charles the Fair, how - 
ever, was now of a different ſentiment 
from what he had been formerly ; he 
now maintained the law for the ex- 
cluſion of females, becauſe it made 
He ſeized the crown 
without oppoſition, and enjoyed it for 
ſome time, but, dying, left his queen 
with child. As there was now no 
apparent heir, the next heir to the 
crown was to be regent, and two per- 
ſons aſſerted their claim upon this oc- 
caſion: Edward III. had laid his 
claim, as being, by his mother Iſabel- 
la, who was daughter of Philip the 
Fair, and ſiſter to the three laſt kings 
of France, rightful heir to the French 
crown. Philip Valois, on the other 
hand, had ſeized upon it, as being 
the next heir by the male ſucceſſion. 
The claims of Philip were preferred; 
he was conſtituted regent of France, 
and, the queen being unfortunately 
brought-to-bed of a daughter, he 
was unanimouſly elected king, He 
was crowned by his ſubjects with 
univerſal ſatisfaction, had the ap- 
pellation of Philip the Fortunate 
given him; and to this he added thoſe 
which might merit good fortune, 
virtue and juſtice. Among other 
inſtances of his felicity, he might 
reckon that of- the homage paid him 
by Edward, his rival, which he came 
to offer at Amiens: however, this 
homage was ſoon followed by a war, 
and Edward diſputed that crown of 
which he had juſt before declared 
himſelf the vatlal. 

A brewet 


9 
A brewer at Ghent was one of 
thoſe who gave the greatelt aſſiſtance 
to Edward in this war, and determin- 
ed him to aſſume the title of King of 
France. This citizen's name was 
James Ardevet, grown too powerful 
for a ſubject, and one of thoſe, ac- 
cording to Machiavel, whom kings 
ought to flatter or deſtroy. Thus a- 
ſiſted, Edward made a powerful in- 
vaſion. Upon landing, he was chal- 
lenged by Philip to try their fortune 
upon equal terms, in ſome appointed 
lain. Edward accepted the chal- 
enge, for in every action this prince 
was the hero; but, Philip declining, 
the war was proſecuted in the uſual 
manner, by taking every advantage 
where it happened to offer. 


rial. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that 
ſeveral ſkirmiſhes only drew on the 
great and deciſive victory of Creſſy, 
which every honeſt Engliſhman boaſts 
of to this hour. In this memorable 
battle, Philip was at the head of an 
hundred thouſand men, and Edward 
only of thirty thouſand. The Black 
Prince, has ſon, as yet but a youth of 
fifteen, commanded the firſt line of 
the Engliſharmy ; the ſecond was con- 
ducted by the Earls of Northampton 
and Arundel; and the body of reſerve 
was headed by the King in perſon, 
He and the Prince of Wales had that 
morning received the ſacrament with 
great devotion, and his behaviour 
denoted the calm intrepidity of a 
man reſolved on conqueſt or death. 
The army being thus arranged, the 
king rode from rank to rank, with a 
chearful countenance ; bade his ſol- 
diers remember the honour of their 
country, while his eloquence animated 
the whole army to a degree of en- 
thuſiaſtic expectation. To oppoſe the 
A Philip had drawn up his for- 


midable army in three diviſions alſo; 


the firſt commanded by John of 
Luxemburgh, the blind King of 
Bohemia; the ſecond was led by the 
Count of Alengon; and Philip, in 
perſon, commanded the body of re- 
ſerve. This was the firſt battle that 
the Black Prince had ſeen; but he 
now appeared foremoſt in the very 
Mock, and continued for ſome time 
to turn the fortune of the day; but 


In theſe battles there is littte mate- 
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his courage would have been ſoon op- 
preſſed by numbers, had not the 
Earl of Northampton come to his 
relief. The very thickeſt of the bat- 
tle was now gathered round him, and 
the valour of a boy filled even ve- 
terans with aſtoniſhment : but their 
ſurpriſe at his courage could not but 
give way to their fears for his perſon ; 
apprehenſive that ſome misfortune 


might happen to him in the end, they 


ſent the king word to haſten to the 
prince's relief. Edward, who had 
all this time viewed the engagement 
from a windmill, with great deli- 
beration aſked if his ſon was dead; 
and, being anſwered, that he {till 
lived and was giving aſtoniſhing in- 
ſtances of valour, Then tell my ge- 
nerals, cried the king, that he ſhall 
have no aſſiſtance from me: the ho- 
nour of this day ſhall be his, and he 
ſhall be indebted to his own merit 


alone for victory. Upon this occaſion 


thirty thouſand of the French were 
killed on the field of battle, and the 
day after they experienced another 
defeat. This victory is partly aſeribed 
to four pieces of artillery, which the 
Engliſh firſt made uſe of here, and 
the uſe of which had been but lately 
diſcovered. Edward, after two vic- 
taries gained in two days, took Calais, 
of which the Engliſh remained in 
poſſeſſion two hundred and ten years. 

This war, which was at once car- 
ried on in three different provinces in 
France, thinned the inhabitanty of 
the invaded country, and drained that 
of the invaders. But a deſtruction 
ſtill more terrible than hat of war, 
contributed, at this time, to deſolate 
the wretched inhabitants of Europe. 
A peſtilence more terrible than any 
mentioned in former hiſtory, which 
had already almoſt diſpeopled Aſia 
and Africa, came to ſettle upon the 
weſtern world, with increaſed malig- 
nity. The fourth part of the people 
were cut off by it: in London it raged 
with ſuch violence, that in one year's 
ſpace there were buried, in Charter- 
houſe church-yard, above fifty thou- 
ſand perſons. It was in the midſt of 
this terrible ſcourge of nature, that 
the ambition of Edward and Philip 
were contending for new conqueſts, 


and adding to the calamities of man- 


kind. 


—— 
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kind. Theſe ravages, however, were 
ſilently repaired by commerce and 
induſtry ; thoſe arts, which were then 
deſpiſed by princes, were laying the 
ſeeds of future opulence and increaſed 
population. 

uring the Engliſh victories on the 
continent, the Scots, ever willing to 
embrace a favourable opportunity of 
rapine or revenge, invaded England 
with a numerous army. This un— 
expected invaſion, at ſuch a juncture, 
alarmed the Engliſh, but, however, 
was not capable of dilteartening 
them. Lionel, Edward's lon, who 
was left guardian of England during 
his father's abſence, was yet but a 
boy, incapable of commanding an 
army ; but the victories on the con- 
tinent ſeemed to inſpire even women 
with ardour. Philippa, kdward's 
queen, took upon her to repulſe the 
enemy in perſon ; to that end, head- 
ing the troops drawn together from 
all parts, with wonderful expedition, 
ſhe marched directly againſt the Scots, 
and offered them battle. The Scotch 
king was no leſs impatient to engage; 
he imagined a victory would be ealy 
againſt undiſciplined troops, and 
headed by a woman : but he was mi- 
ſerably deceived ; he had not only 
the mortification to loſe the day, but 


to be made a priſoner by the hands of 


the Engliſh. 

Theſe conqueſts were very ſoon fol- 
lowed by the hattle of Poictiers, 
which very much reſembled that of 
Creſly : the ſuperior diſcipline of the 
Engliſh army came off victorious ; 
the flower of the French were cut off, 


and the ng, being wounded in the 


face, was taken priſoner. 

Two kings, priſoners in Edward's 
court at the fame time, were con— 
ſidered as glorious conqueſts ; but all 
that England gained by them was only 
glory. Whatever was acquired in 
France with all the ſplendors of 
triumph, was ſucceſlively, and in a 
manner. ſilently, loſt, without even 
the mortification of a defeat. The 
treaties that were made- with the cap- 
tive kings, as may be eaſily mapa 
were highly to the. advantage of the 
conquerors ;. but thoſe” treaties were 


as longer obſerved than while the 
; 1 | 02 deſerted 
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Engliſh had it in their power to en- 
force obedience, It is true, John 
held to his engagements as far as was 
in his power; but by being a priſoner 
he loſt his authority, and his misfor- 
tunes rendered him contemptible. 
U pon his return from captivity, he not 
only found himſelf without finances, 
but at the head of an exhauſted ſtate, 
ſoldiers without diſcipline, and pea— 
ſants without law. Finding his ſub- 
jects incapable of paying his ranſom, 
he again r-turned to England, where 
he died in leſs than a year. 

Charles the Wile, who {ucceeded 
him, by a finely-conducted policy, 
regained whatever was loſt Cy John, 
his predeceſſor. Edward the Black 
Prince, emaciated by a lingering con- 
ſumption, died at the palace of Weſt - 
minſter, 1a the forty-lixth year of his 
age. England began to wear a face 
ot diſcontent : the public treaſure 
was laviſhed without advantage to 
the kingdom; the ſubjects laboured 
under numberleſs grievances; in 
ſhort, the kingdom ſeemed now to 
feel, that a nation might be at once 
very victorious and very unhappy. 
But, to complete their miſeries, Eds 
ward, their King, was now no longer 
what he was in the earlier parts of his 
reign: he was ſunk into unmanly 1n- 
dolence, and gave himſelf up to the 
enjoyment of looſe defire, in the arms 
of 2 favourite concubine, called Alice 
Perrers. His parliament made fre- 
quent remonſtrances againſt this baſe 
oblivion of himſelf. The parliaments, 
at this time, were not, as formerly, 
factions ready to oppreſs public li- 
berty, but aſſemblies of wiſe and 
good men, ſedulous for the common 
welfare, and of wiſdom equal to the 
rectitude of their intentions: they 
frequently remonſtrated againſt the 


king's and his miniſters? conduct; 


they, at one time, had influence ſuf- 
ficient to get his concubine removed, 
but he ſoon took her back, for the 
pallions of age are incurable. In her 
company he forgot all the burdens, 
duties, and fatigues, of ſtate, and left 
the kingdom to be plundered by a 
r.pacious miniſtry. He did not hve 


to feel the conſequences of his bad 


conduct: he died at Shene, in Surrey, 
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deſerted by all, even by thoſe who 
had formerly grown rich by his 
bounty. 

The domeſtic government of Ed- 
ward III. notwithſtanding his foibles, 
was really more admirable than his 
— victories; and England en- 
joyed, by his prudence and vigour of 
adminiſtration, a longer interval of 
domeſtic peace and tranquillity than 
ſhe had been bleſt with in any former 
period, or than ſhe experienced for 
many years after. During the vigour 
of his reign, he gained the affections of 
the great, and curbed their licentiouſ- 
neſs: he made them feel his power, 
without their daring, or even being 
inclined, to murmur at it ; his affable 
and obliging behaviour, his muni- 
ficence and generoſity, made them 
ſubmit with pleaſure to his dominion ; 
his valour and conduct made them 
ſucceſsful in moſt of their enterprizes; 
and their unquiet ſpirits, directed a- 
gainſt a public enemy, had no leiſure 
to breed diſturbances, to which they 
were naturally ſo much inclined, and 
which the form of the government 
ſeemed ſo much to authorize. This 
-was the chief benefit which reſulted 
ſrom Edward's victories and con- 
aueſts. His foreign wars were, in 
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other reſpects, neither founded in 
juſtice, nor directed to any very ſalu- 
tary purpoſe. His attempt againſt 
the King of Scotland, a minor, and 
a brother-in-law, and the revival of 
his grandfather's claim of ſnperiority 
over that kingdom, were both un- 
reaſonable I ungenerous: and he 
allowed himſelf to be too ſoon ſe— 
duced by the glaring proſpects of 
French conqueſt, from the acquiſition 


of a point which was practicable, and 
which might really, if attained, have 


been of laſting utility to his country 
and to his ſucceſſors. But the glory 
of a conqueror is fo dazzling to the 
vulgar, and the animoſity of nations 
ſo extreme, that the fruitleſs deſola- 
tion of ſo fine a part of Europe as 
France is totally difregarded by us, 
and never conſidered as a blemith in 
the character or conduct of this 
prince: and indeed, from the un- 
fortunate ſtate of human nature, it 
will commonly happen that a ſove- 
reign of great genius, fuch as Ed- 
ward, who ufually finds every thing 
ealy in the domeſtic government, will 
turn himſelf towards military enter- 
prizes, where alone he meets oppoſt- 
tion, and where he has full exercife 
for his induſtry and ſuperior valour. 


AMERICA.—Continued from page 77. 


HE great qualities in an Indian 

warrior, are vigilance and atten- 
tion, to give and to avoid a furpriſe ; 
and indeed in theſe they are fuperior 
to all nations in the world. Accuſ- 
tomed to continual wandering in the 
foreſts, having their perceptions ſharp- 
ened by keen neceſlity, and living in 
every reſpect according to nature, 
their external ſenſes have a degree of 
acuteneſs which at firſt view appears 
incredible. They can trace out their 
enemies at animmenſe diſtance by the 
ſmoke of their fires, which they ſmell, 
and by the tracks of their feet on the 
ground, imperceptible to an Euro- 
pean eye, but which they can count 
and diſtinguiſh with the utmoſt facility. 
They can even diſtinguiſh the different 
nations with whom they are acquaint- 


ed, and can determine the precife; 


time when they paſſed, where an Eu- 
ropean could not, with all his glaſſes, 
diſtinguiſh footſteps at all. Theſe 
circumſtances, howeyer, are of {mall 
importance, becauſe their enemies 
are no leſs acquainted with them. 
When they go out, therefore, they 
take care to avoig making uſe of any 
thing by which they might run the 
danger of a diſcovery. They light 
no fire to warm themſelves or to pre- 
pare their victuals: they lie clofe to 
the ground all day, and travel only 
in the night; and, marching along in 
files, he that cloſes the rear diligently 


covers with leaves the tracks of his 
own feet and of theirs who preceded 


him. When they halt to refreſh 
themſelves, ſcouts are ſent out to re- 
connaitre the country and beat up 
every place where they ſuſpect an 

| enemy 
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enemy to lie concealed, In this man- 
ner they enter unawares the villages 
of their foes; and, while the flower of 
the nation are engaged in hunting, 
maſſacre all the children, women, and 
helpleſs old men, or make priſoners 
of as many as they can manage, or 
have ſtrength enough to be uſeful to 
their nation. But when the enemy is 
appriſed of their deſign, and coming 
on in arms againſt them, they throw 
themſelves flat on the ground among 


the withered herbs and leaves, which 


their faces are painted to reſemble, 
Then they allow a part to paſs un- 
moleſted, when all at once, with a 
tremendous ſhout, riſing up from their 
ambuſh, they pour a ſtorm of muſket- 


"bullets on their foes. The party at- 


tacked returns the ſame cry. Every 
one ſhelters himſelf with a tree, and 
returns the fire of the adverſe party, 
as ſoon as they raiſe themſelves from 
the ground to give a ſecond fire. 
Thus does the battle continue until 
the one party is ſo much weakened as 
to be incapable of farther reſiſtance. 
But, if the force on each ſide conti- 
nues nearly equal, the fierce ſpirits of 
the ſavages, inflamed by the loſs of 
their friends, can no longer be re- 
ſtrained. They abandon their diſtant 
war, they ruſh upon one another with 
clubs and hatchets in their hands, 
magnifying their own courage, and 
inſulting their enemies with the bit- 
tereſt reproaches. A cruel combat 
enſues, death appears in a thouſand 
hideous forms, which would congeal 
the blood of civilized nations to be- 
Hold, but which rouſe the fury of ſa— 
vages. They trample, they inſult 
over, the dead bodies, tearing the 
ſcalp from the head, wallowing in 
their blood like wild beaſts, and ſome- 
times devouring their fleſh. The 
flame rages on till it meets with no 
reſiſtance; then the priſoners are ſe- 
cured, thoſe unhappy men, whoſe 
fate is a thouſand times more dreadful] 
than theirs who have died in the held, 
The conquerors ſet up a hideous 
howling to lament the friends they 
have loſt. They approach in a me- 
lancholy and ſevere gloom to their 
own village; a meſſenger 1s ſent to 
announce their arrival, and the wo- 
men, with frightful ſhrieks, come out 
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to mourn their dead brothers or their 
huſbands. When they are arrived, 
the chief relates in a low voice to the 
elders a circumſtantial acconnt of 
every particular of the expedition. 
The orator proclaims aloud this ac- 
count to the people; and, as he men- 
tions the names of thoſe who have 
fallen, the ſhricks of the women are 
redoubled. The men too join in 
thele cries, according as each is molt 
connected with the deceaſed by blood 
or friendſhip. The laſt ceremony is 
the proclamation of the victory; each 
individual then forgets his private 
misfortune, and joins in the triumph 
of his nation; all tears are wiped from 
their eyes, and, by an unaccountable 
tranſition, they paſs in a moment 
from the bitterneſs of ſorrow to an 
extravagance of joy. But the treat- 
ment of the priſoners, whole fate all 
this time remains undecided, is what 
chiefly characteriſes the ſavages. 

We have already-mentioned the 
ſtrength of their affections or reſent- 
ments. United as they are in ſmall 
ſocieties, connected within themſelves 
by the firmeſt ties, their friendly af- 
fections, which glow with the moſt 
intenſe warmth within the walls of 
their own village, ſeldom extend be- 
yond them. They feel nothing tor 
the enemies of their nation; and 
their reſentment is eaſily extended 
from the individual who has injured 
them to all others of the ſame tribe. 
The priſoners, who have themſelves 
the ſame feelings, know the intentions 
of their conquerors, and are pre- 
pared for them. - The perſon who 
has taken the captive attends him to 
the cottage, where, according to the 
diſtribution made by the elders, he 1s 
to be delivered to ſupply the lols of a 
Citizen. 
have their family weakened by war 
or other accidents, they adopt the 
captive into the family, of which he 
becomes a member. But if they 
have no occalion for him, or their 
reſentment for the loſs of their friends 


be too high to endure the fight of any 


connected with thoſe who were con- 


cerned in it, they ſentence him to 


death. All thoſe who have met with 
the ſame ſevere ſentence being col- 
lected, the whole nation is aſſembled 

| at 
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at the execution, as for ſome great ſo- 
lemnity. A ſcaffold is erected, and 
the priſoners are tied to the ſtake, 
where they commence their death- 
ſong, and prepare for the enſuing 
ſcene of cruelty with the moſt un- 
daunted courage. Their enemies, on 
the other ſide, are determined to put 
it to the proof, by the moſt refined 
and exquiſite tortures. They begin 
at the extremity of his body, and 
gradually approach the 'more vital 
parts. One plucks out his nails by 
the roots, one by one; another takes 
a finger into his mouth, and tears off 
the fleſhwith his teeth; a third thruſts 
the finger, mangled as it is, into the 
bowl of a pipe made red-hot, which 
he ſmokes like tobacco; then they 

ound his toes and fingers to pieces 

tween two ſtones ; they cut circles 
about his joints, and gaſhes in the 
fleſhy parts of his limbs, which they 
ſear immediately with red-hot irons, 
cutting, burning, and pinching, them 
alternately ; they pull off this fleſh, 
thus mangled and roaſted, bit by bit, 
devouring it with greedineſs, and 
ſmearing their faces with the blood 
in an enthuſiaſm of horror and fury. 


When they have thus torn off the 


fleſh, they twiſt the bare nerves and 
tendons about an iron, tearing and 
ſnapping them, whilſt others are em- 
profes in pulling and extending their 

imbs in every way that can increaſe 
the torment. This continues often 
five or ſix hours; and ſometimes, ſuch 
is the ſtrength of the ſavages, days 
together. Then they frequently un- 
bind him, to give a breathing to their 
fury, to think what new torments 
they ſhall inflict, and to refreſh the 
ſtrength of the ſufferer, who, wearied 
out with ſuch a variety of unheard- 
of torments, often falls into ſo pro- 
found a ſleep, that they are obliged 
to apply the fire to awake him, and 
renew his ſufferings. He is again 
faſtened to the ſtake, and again they 
renew their cruelty ; they ſtick him 
all over with ſmall matches of wood 
that eaſily take fire, but burn flowly; 
they continually run ſharp reeds into 
every part of his body; they drag out 
his teeth with pincers, and thruſt out 
his eyes; and laſtly, after having 
burned his fleſh from the bones with 
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flow fires ; after having ſo mangled 
the body that it 1s all but one wound ; 
after having mutilated his face in ſuch 
a manner as to carry nothing human , 
in it ; after having peeled the ſkin 
from the head, and poured a heap of 
red-hot coals or boiling water on the 
naked ſkull—they once more unbind 
the wretch; who, blind, and 952 

gering with pain and weakneſs, a 
ſaulted and pelted upon every ſide 
with clubs and ſtones, now up, now 
down, falling into their fires at every 
ſtep, runs hither and thither, until 
one of the chiefs, whether out of 
compaſſion, or weary of cruelty, puts 
an end to his life with a club or . 
ger. The body is then put into a 
kettle, and this barbarous employ- 
ment is ſucceeded by a feaſt as bar- 
barous. | 
The women, forgetting the human 
as well as the female nature, and 
transformed into ſomething worſe 
than furies, even outdo the men in 
this ſcene of horror; while the prin- 
cipal perſons of the country fit round 
the ſtake, ſmoking and looking on 
without the leaſt emotion. What 1s 
moſt extraordinary, the ſufferer him- 
ſelf, in the little intervals of his tor- 
ments, ſmokes too, appears uncon- 
cerned, and converſes with his tor- 
turers about indifferent matters. In- 
deed, during the whole time of his 
execution, there ſeemsa conteſt which 
ſhall exceed, they in inflicting the 
moſt horrid pains, or he in enduring 
them with a firmneſs and conſtancy 
almoſt above human; not a groan, 
not a ſigh, not a diſtortion of coun- 
tenance, eſcape him; he poſſeſſes his 
mind entirely in the midſt of his 
torments; he recounts his own ex- 
ploits ; he informs them what cruel. 
ties he has inflicted upon their coun- 
trymen, and threatens them with the 
revenge that will attend his death; 
and, though his reproachesexaſperate 
them to a perfect madneſs of rage 
and fury, he continues his inſults 
even of their ignorance of the art of 
tormenting, pointing out himſelf 
more exquiſite methods, and more 
ſenſible. parts of the body to be af- 
flicted. The women have this part 
of courage as well as the men; and 
it is as rare for an Indian to behave 
otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe as it would be for any Eu- 
ropean to ſuſfer as an Indian. Such 
is the wonderful power of an early 
in{tztution, and a ferocious thirſt of 
glory. “ I am brave and intrepid, 


(exclaims the ſavage in the face ot his 


tormentors ;) 1 do not fear death, nor 
any kind of tortures; thoſe who fear 
them are cowards ; they are leſs than 
women ; life is nothing to thoſe that 
have courage :— May my enemies be 
confounded with deſpair and rage! 
Oh! that I could devour them, and 
drink their blood to the laſt drop!“ 
But neither the intrepidity on one 
de, nor the inflexibility on the other, 
are among themſelves matter of 
aſtoniſhment : tor vengeance, and 
fortitude in the midſt of torment, are 
duties which they conſider as ſacred; 
they are the eftects of their earlieſt 
education, and depend upon princi- 
ples inſtilled into them from their in- 
fancy. On all other occaſions they 
are humane and compaſſionate. Noth- 
Ing can exceed the warmth of their 
Affection towards their friends, who 
conſiſt of all thoſe who live in the 
ſame village, or are in alliance with 
it: among thele all things are com- 
mon ; and this, though it may in part 


ariſe from their not poſſeſſing very di- 


ſtinct notions of ſeparate property, is 
chiefly to be attributed to the {ſtrength 
of their attachment; becauſe in every 
thing elſe, with their lives as well as 
their fortunes, they are ready to ferve 
their friends. Their houſes, their 
proviſions, even their young women, 
are not enough to oblige a gueſt. 
Has any one of theſe {ſucceeded ill in 
his hunting ? Has his harveſt failed ? 
or is his houſe burned ? He feels no 


other effect of his misfortunes, thaw 


tat it gives him an opportunity to 
experience the benevolence and re- 
gard of his fellow-citizens. On the 
other hand, to the enemies-of his 
country, or to thoſe who have pri- 
vately offended, the American 1s 
implacable. He conceals his ſenti- 
ments, he appears reconciled, until 
by ſome treachery or ſurpriſe he has 
an opportunity of executing an hor- 
rible revenge. No length of time 1s 
ſufficient to allay his reſentment ; no 
diſtance of place great enough to 
protect the object; he crofſes the 
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ſteepeſt mountains, he pierces the mgſt 
impracticable foreſts, and traberſes 
the moſt hideous bogs and deſerts for 
ſeveral hundreds of miles; bearing 
the inclemency of the ſeaſons, the 
fatigue of the expedition, the ex- 
tremes of hunger and thirſt, with 
patience and cheerfulneſs, in hopes of 
ſurpriling his enemy, on whom he 
exerciſes the moſt ſhocking barbari- 
ties, even to the eating of his fleſh. 
To ſuch extremes do the Indians puſa 
their friendſhip or their enmity 3; and 
ſuch indeed, in general, is the cha- 
racter of all ſtrong and uncultivated 
minds, | 

But what we have ſaid reſpecting 
the Indians would be a faint picture, 
did we omit oblerving the force of 
their friendſhip, which principally 
appears by the treatment of their 
dead. When any one of the ſociety 
is cut off, he is lamented by the whole: 
on this occaſion a thouſand ceremo- 
nies are practiſed, denoting the moſt 
lively ſorrow. No bulineis is tranſ- 
acted, however preſling, till all the 
pious ceremonies due to the dead are 
performed. The body is waſhed, 
anointed, and painted. Then the 
women lament the loſs with hideous 
howlings, intermixed with ſongs 
which celebrate the great actions of 
the decealed and his anceſtors. The 
men mourn in a leſs extravagant man- 
ner. The whole village is preſent at 
the interment, and the corple is ha- 
bited in their moſt ſumptuous orna- 
ments. Cloſe to the body of the de- 
funct are placed his bows and arrows, 
with whatever he valued moſt in his 
life, and a quantity of proviſion for 
his ſubſiſtence on the journey whick 
he is ſuppoſed to take. This folem- 
nity, like every other, is attended 
with feaſting. The funeral being 
ended, the relations of the deceaſed 
confine themſelves to their huts for a 
conſiderable time to indulge their 
grief. After an interval of ſome 
weeks they viſit the grave, repeat 
their ſorrow, new clothe the remains 
of the body, and act over again the 
ſolemnities of the funeral. 

Among the various tokens of their 
regard tor their deceaſed friends, the 
moſt remarkable is what they call the 
faaſt of the dead, or the feaſt of _ 
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The day for this ceremony is appointed 
in the council of their chiefs, who 
give orders for every thing which may 
enable them to celebrate it with pomp 
and magnificence; and the neigh- 
bouring nations are invited to par— 
take of the entertainment. At this 
time, all who have died ſince the pre- 
ceding feaſt of the kind are taken out 
of their graves. Even thoſe who 
have been interred at the greateſt 
diſtance from the villages are diligent- 
ly ſought for, and conducted to this 
rendezvous of the dead, which ex- 
hibits a ſcene of horror beyond the 
power of deſcription. When the 
teaſt is concluded, the bodies are 
dreſſed in the fineſt ſkins which can 
be procured, and, after being expoſed 
for ſome time in this pomp, are again 
committed to the earth with great ſo- 
lemnity, which 1s — by fu- 
neral games. 

Their taſte for war, which forms 
the chief ingredient in their character, 
gives a ſtrong bias to their religion. 
Areſkoui, or the god of battle, is 
revered as the great god of the In- 
dians. Him they invoke before they 
5 into the field; and, according as 

is diſpoſition is more or leſs fa- 
vourable to them, they conclude they 
ſhall be more or leſs ſucceſsful. Some 
nations worſhip the ſun and moon; 
among others there are a number of 
traditions, relative to the creation 
of the world and the hiſtory of the 
gods : traditions which reſemble the 
Grecian fables, but which are ſtill 
more abſurd and inconſiſtent, But 
religion is not the prevailing character 
of the Indians; and, except when 


they have ſome immediate occaſion ' 


for the aſſiſtance of their gods, they 
pay them no ſort of worſhip. Like 
all rude nations, however, they are 
ſtrongly addicted to ſuperſtition. They 
believe in the exiſtence of a number 
of good and bad genii or ſpirits, who 
interfere in the affairs of mortals, and 
produce all our happineſs or miſery. 
It is from the evil genii, in particular, 
that our diſeaſes proceed; and it is 
to the good genii we are indebted for 
a cure. The minifters of the genii 
are the jugglers, who are alſo the 
only phyſicians among the ſavages. 
Theſe jugglers are ſuppoſed to be ix - 


monly in their 
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ſpired by the e genii, moſt com- 
reams, with the know- 
ledge of future events; they are called 
in to the aſſiſtance of the ſick, and are 
ſuppoſed to be informed by the genii 
whether they will get over the diſeaſe, 
and in what way they muſt be treated. 
But theſe fpirits are extremely ſimple 
in their ſyſtem of phyſic, and, in al- 
moſt every diſeaſe, direct the juggler 
to the ſame remedy. The patient is 
incloſed in a narrow cabin, in the 
midſt of which is a ſtone red-hot ; on 
this they throw water, until he is 
well ſoaked with the warm vapour 
and his own ſweat. Then they hurry 
him from this bagnio, and plunge 
him ſuddenly into the next river. 
This coarſe method, which coſts many 
their lives, often performs very ex- 
traordinary cures. The jugglers have 
likewiſe the nſe of ſome ſpecifics of 
wonderful efficacy; and all the ſa- 
vages are dexterous in curing wounds 
by the application of herbs. But 
the power of theſe remedies is always 
attributed to the magical ceremonies 
with which they are adminiſtered. 

Though the women generally bear 
the laborious part of domeſtic econo- 
my, their condition is far from being 
ſo flaviſh as it appears. On the con- 
trary, the greateſt reſpect is paid by 
the men to the female ſex. The wo- 
men even hold their councils, and 
have their ſhare in all deliberations 
which concern the ſtate. Polygamy 
is practiſed by ſome nations, but is 
not general, In moſt, they content 
themſelves with one wife; but a di- 
vorce is admitted in caſe of adultery. 
No nation of the Americans is with- 
out a regular marriage, in which 
there are many ceremonies; the prin- 
cipal of which is, the bride's pre- 
ſenting the bridegroom with a plate 
of their corn, The women, though 
before incontinent, are remarkable 
for chaſtity after marriage. 

Liberty, in its full extent, being 
the darling paſſion of the Indians, 
their education is directed in ſuch a 
manner as to cheriſh this diſpoſition 
to the utmoſt. Hence children are 
never upon any account chaſtiſed 
with blows, and they are ſeldom even 
reprimanded. Reafon, they ſay, will 
guide their children when they come 

ts 
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tb the uſe of it, and before that time 
their faults cannot be very great: but 
blows might damp their free and 
martial ſpirit, by the habit of a ſlaviſh 
motive to action. When grown up, 
they experience nothing like come 
mand, dependence, or ſubordination ; 
even ſtrong perfuaſion is induſtriouſly 
with-held by thoſe who have influence 
among them.—No man is, held in 
great eſteem, unleſs he has increaſed 
the ſtrength of his country with a 
captive, or adorned his hut with a 
fcalp of one of his enemies. 

Controverſies among the Indians 
are few, and quickly decided. When 
any criminal matter is fo flagrant as 
to become a national concern, it is 
brought under the jurililiction of the 
great council; but in ordinary caſes, 
the crime is either revenged or com— 
promiſed by the parties concerned, 
If a murder he committed, the family 
which has loſt a relation prepares to 
retaliate on that of the offender, 
They often kill the murderer ; and, 
when this happens, the Kindred of 
the laſt perſon {lain look upon them- 
ſelves to be as much injured, and to 
have the fame right ro vengeance, as 
the other party. In general, how- 
ever, the offender ablents himſelf; 
the friends ſend compliments of con- 
dolence to thoſe of the perſon that has 
been murdered. The head of the 
family at length appears with a num- 
ber of preſents, the delivery of 
which he accompanies with a formal 
ſpeech. The whole ends, as uſual, 
in mutual feaſtings, ſongs, and dances, 
If the murder is committed by one of 
the ſame family or cabin, that cabin 
has the full right of judgment within 
itielf, either to puniſh the guilty with 
death, or to pardon him, or to oblige 
him to give ſome recompence to the 
wife or children of the flain. In— 
ſtances of ſuch a crime, however, 
very ſeldom happen; for their at- 
tachment to thole of the ſame family 
is remarkably ſtrong, and is ſaid to 
produce ſuch friendſhips as may vie 
with the moſt celebrated in fabulous 
antiquity. 

Such, 1n general, are the manners 
and cuſtoms of the Indian nations ; 
but every tribe has ſomething peculiar 
to itſelf, Among the Hurons and 
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Natches, the dignity of the chief is 
hereditary, and the right of ſucceſ- 
ſion in the female line, When this 
happens to be extinct, the moſt re- 
ſpe-:table matron of the tribe makes 
choice of whom the pleaſes to ſuc- 
ceed. 

The Cherokees are governed by 
ſeveral ſachems or chicis, elected by 
the different villages; as are alſo the 
Creeks and Chactaws. The two lat- 
ter punith adultery in a woman by 
cutting off her hair, which they will 
not {utter to grow till the corn is ripe 
the next icaſon ; but the Illinois, for 
the ſame crime, cut off the womens 
noſes and cars. 

Ihe Indians on the lakes are formed 
into a fort of empire; and the em- 
peror is ele:ted from the eldeſt tribe, 
which is that of the Ottowawaws. 
He has the greateſt authority of any 
chief that has appeared on the con— 
tinent ſince our acquaintance with if. 
A few years ago, the perſon who 
held this rank formed a deſign of 
uniting all the Indian nations under 
his ſovereignty ; but he miſcarried in 
the attempt. 

In general, the American Indians 
live to a great age, although it is not 
poſſible to know from themſelves the 
exact number of their years. Itwas 
aſked of an Indian, who appeared to 
be extremely old, what age he was 
of? Jam above twenty, was his reply. 
Upon putting the queſtion in a dif- 
ferent form, by reminding him of cer- 
tain circumſtances in tormer times, 
My machu, ſaid he, ſpoke to me 
when I was young of the Incas; and 
he had ſeen theſe princes, Accord- 
ing to this reply, there muſt have 


elapſed, from the date of his machu's 


(his grandfather's) remembrance to 
that time, a period of at leaſt two 
hundred and thirty-two years, The 
man who made this reply appeared to 
be one hundred and twenty years of 
age: for, beſides the whiteneſs of his 
hair and beard, his body was almoſt 
bent to the ground ; without, how- 
ever, ſhewing any other marks of 
debility or ſuftering. This happened 
in 1764. This longevity, attended in 
general with uninterrupted health, is 
probably the conſequence in part of 
their vacancy from all ſerious thou git 
an 
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and employment, joined alſo with the 
robuſt texture and conformation of 
their bodily organs. If the Indians 
did not deſtroy one another in their 
almoſt perpetual wars, and it their 
habits of intoxication were not ſo 
univerſal and incurable, they would 
be, of all the races of men who in- 
habit the globe, the moſt likely to 
prolong, not only the bounds, but 
the enjoyments, of animal lite to their 
utmolt duration. 

Let us now attend to other pictures 
which have been given of the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of the New World. 
The vices and defects of the Ameri— 
can Indians have by ſeveral writers 
been moſt unaccountably aggravated, 
and every virtue and good quality 
denied them. Their cruelties have 
been already deſcribed and accounted 
for. The following anecdote of an 
Algonquin woman we find adduced as 
a remarkable proof of their innate 
thirſt of blood. That nation being 
at war with the Iroquois, ſhe hap- 
pened to be made priſoner, and was 
carried to one of the villages belong- 
ing to them. Here ſhe was ſtripped 
naked, and her hands and feet bound 
with ropes in one of their cabins. In 
this condition ſhe remained ten days, 
the ſavages ſleeping round her every 
night. The eleventh night, while 
they were aſleep, ſhe found means to 
diſengage one of her hands, with 


which ſhe immediately freed herſelf 


from the ropes, and went to the door. 
Though ſhe had now an opportunity 
of eſcaping unperceived, her revenge- 
ful temper could not let flip ſo ta- 
vourable an opportunity of killing 
one of her enemies. The attempt 
was manifeſtly at the hazard of her 
own lite; yet, ſnatching up a hatchet, 
ſhe killed the ſavage that lay next her; 
and, ſpringing out of the cabin, con- 
cealed herſelf in a hollow tree which 
ſhe had obſerved the day before. The 
groans of the dying perſon ſoon 
alarmed the other ſavages, and the 
young ones immediately ſet out in 
purſuit of her. —Perceiving from her 
tree, that they all directed their courſe 
one way, and that no ſavage was near 
her, ſhe left her ſanctuary, and, flying 
by an oppoſite direction, ran into a 
foreſt without being perceived, The 
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ſecond day after this happened, her 
tootiteps were diſcovered, and they 
purſued her with ſuch expedition, 
that the third day ſhe diſcovered her 
enemies at her heels. Upon this ſhe 
threw herſelf into a pond of water; 
and, diving among ſome weeds and 
bulruſhes, ſhe could juſt breathe 
above water without being perceived. 
Her purſuers, after making the moſt 
diligent ſearch, were forced to re- 
turn. — For thirty-five days this wo— 
man held on her courſe through 
woods and deſerts, without any other 
ſuſtenance than roots and wild ber- 
ries. When ſhe came to the river St. 
Lawrence, ſhe made with her own 
hands a kind of a wicker raft, on 
which ſhe croſſed it. As ſhe went by 
the French fort Trois Rivieres, with- 
out well knowing where ſhe was, ſhe 
perceived a canoe full of ſavages; 
and, fearing they might be Iroquois, 
ran again into the woods, where the 
remained till ſun-ſet.—Continuing 
her courſe, ſoon after ſhe ſaw Trois 
Rivieres; and was then diſcovered 
by a party whom ſhe knew to be Hu- 
rons, a nation in alliance with the 
Algonquins. She then ſquatted down 
behind a buſh, calling out to them 
that ſhe was not in a condition to be 
ſeen, becauſe ſhe was naked. They 
immediately threw her a blanket, and 
then conducted her to the fort, where 
ſhe recounted her ſtory, 

Perſonal courage has been denied 
them. In proof of their pulillani- 
mity, the following incidents are 
quoted from Charlevoix by Lord 


- Kames, in his Sketches of the Hiſtory 


of Man. The fort de Vercheres 
in Canada, belonging to the French, 
was, in the year 1690, attacked by 
ſome Iroquois. They approached 
ſilently, preparing to ſcale the palli- 
ſade, when ſome mulſket-ſhot made 
them retire. Advancing a ſecond 
time, they were again repulſed, won— 
dering that they could diſcover none 
but a woman, who was ſeen every 
where. This was Madame de Ver- 
cheres, who appeared as reſolute as if 
ſupported by a numerous garriſon. 
The hopes of ſtorming a place with- 
out men to defend it occaſioned reite - 
rated attacks. After two days liege, 


they retired, fearing to be intercepted 
in 
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in their retreat. Two years after, a 
party of the ſame nation appeared be- 
tore the fort ſo unexpectedly, that. a 
girl of fourteen, daughter of the pro— 
prietor, had but juſt time to ſhut the 
gate. With the young woman there 
was not a ſoul but one raw ſoldier. 
She ſhewed herſelf with her alliſtant, 
ſometimes in one place and ſometimes 
in another; changing her dreſs fre- 
quently, in order to give ſome ap- 
pearance of x garriſon; and always 
fired opportunely. The faint-hearted 
Iroquois decamped without ſuccets.” 

There is no inſtance, it is laid, 
either of a ſingle Indian facing an in- 
dividual of any other nation in fair 
and open combat, or of their jointly 
venturing to try the fate of battle 
with an equal number of any toes. 
Even with the greateſt ſuperiority of 
numbers, they dare not meet an open 
attack. Yet, notwithſtanding this 
want of courage, they, are ſtill for- 
midable; nay, it has been known, 
that a ſmall party of them has routed 
a much ſuperior body of regular 
troops: but this can only happen 
when they have ſurpriſed them in the 
faſtneſſes of their foreſts, where the 
covert of the wood may conceal them 
until they take their aim with the ut- 
moſt certainty. After one ſuch diſ- 
charge they immediately retreat, 
without leaving the ſmalleſt trace of 
their route. It may eaſily be ſup- 
poſed, that an onſet of this kind muſt 
produce confuſion even among the 
ſteadieſt troops, when they can neither 
know the number of their enemies, 
nor perceive the place where they lie 
in ambuſh. 

Perfidy combined with cruelty has 
been alſo made a part of their cha- 
racter. Don Ulloa relates, That the 
Indians of the country called Natches, 
in Louiſiana, laid a plot of maſſacring 
in one night every individual bez 
longing to the French colony eſta- 
bliſhed there. This plot they actually 
executed, notwithſtanding the ſeem- 
ing good underſtanding that ſubſiſted 
between them and their European 
neighbours. Such was the ſecrecy 
which they obſerved, that no perſon 
had the leaſt ſuſpicion of their deſign 
until the blow was ſtruck. One 
Frenchman alone eſcaped, by fayour 
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of the darkneſs, to relate the diſaſter 
of his countrymen. The compaſſion 
of a female Indian contributed alſo 
in ſome meaſure to his exemption 
from the general maſſacre. The tribe 
of Natches had invited the Indians ot 
other countries, even to a conliderable 
diſtance, to join in the ſame conſpi— 
racy. The day, or rather the night, 
was fixed, on which they were to 
make an united attack on the French 
coloniſts, It was intimated by ſend- 
ing a parcel of rods, more or leſs 
numerous according to the local 
diſtance of each tribe, with an in- 
junction to abſtract one rod daily; the 
day on which the laſt fell to be taken 
away being that fixed for the execu- 
tion of their plan. "The women were 
partners of the bloody ſecret. The 
parcels of rods being thus diſtributed, 
that belonging to the tribe of Natches 
happened to remain in the cuſtody of 
a temale. This woman, either moved 
by her own feelings of compaſſion, or 
by the commiſeration expreſſed by her 
temale acquaintances in the view of 
the propoled ſcene of 'bloodſhed, ab- 
ſtracted one day three or four of the 
rods, and thus anticipated the term 
of her tribe's proceeding to the exe- 
cution of the general conſpiracy. 
The conſequence of this was, that 
the Natches were the only actors in 
this carnage; their diſtant aſſociates 
having ſtill ſeveral rods remaining at 
the time when the former made the 
attack, An opportunity was thereby 
given to the coloniſts in thoſe quarters 
to take, meaſures for their defence, 
and for preventing a more extenſive 
execution of the deſign. 

[t was by conſpiracies ſimilar to 
this that the Indians of the province 
of Macas, in the kingdom of Quito, 
deſtroyed the opulent city of Log- 
rogno, the colony of Guambaya, and 
its Capital Sevilla del Oro; and that 
flo completely, that it is no longer 
known in what place theſe ſettlements 
exiſted, or where that abundance of 
gold was found from which the laſt- 
mentioned city took the addition to its 
name. Like ravages have been com- 
mitted upon Plmperiale in Chili, the 
colonies of the Miſſions of Chuncas, 
thoſe of Darien in Terra Firma, and 
many other places, which have af- 
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forded ſcenes of this barbarous fero- 
city. Theſe conſpiracies are always 
carried on in the ſame manner. The 
ſecret is inviolably kept, the actors 
aſſembleat the preciſe hour appointed, 
and every individual is animated with 
the ſame ſanguinary purpoſes. The 
males that fall into their hands are 
put to death with every ſhocking cir- 
cumſtance that can be ſuggeſted by a 
cool and determined cruelty. The 
females are carried off, and preſerved 
as monuments of their victory, to be 
employed as their occaſions require. 
Nor can this odious cruelty and 
treachery, it is ſaid, be juſtly aſcribed 
to their ſubjection to a foreign yoke, 
ſeeing the ſame character belongs 
equally to all the original inhabitants 
of this vaſt continent, even thoſe 
who have preſerved their indepen- 
dence moſt completely. Certain it 
is, continues he, that theſe people, 
with the moſt limited capacitics for 
every thing elſe, diſplay an aſtoniſhing 
degree of penetration and ſubtlety 
with reſpect to every object that in- 
volves treachery, bloodſhed, and ra- 
E As to theſe, they ſeem to have 
een all educated at one ſchool; and a 
ſecret, referring to any ſuch plan, no 
conſideration on earth can extort from 
them. | 
Their underſtandings alſo have 
been repreſented as not leſs con- 
temptible than their manners are 
groſs and brutal, Many nations are 
neither capable of forming an ar- 
rangement for futurity ; nor did their 
ſolicitude or foreſight extend ſo far. 
They ſet no value upon thoſe things 
of which they were not in ſome im- 
mediate want. In the evening, when 
a Carib is going to reſt, no conſidera- 
tion will tempt him to ſell his ham- 
mock ; but in the morning he will 
part with it for the ſlighteſt trifle, 
At the cloſe of winter, a North Ame- 
Tican, mindful of what he has ſuf- 
fered from the cold, ſets himſelt with 
vigour to prepare materials for erect- 
ing a comfortable hut to protect him 
againſt the inclemency of the ſuc- 
ceeding ſeaſon : but as ſoon as the 
weather becomes mild, he abandons 
his work, and never thinks of it 
more till the return of the cold com- 
pels him to reſume it,—In ſhort, to 
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be free from labour ſeems to be the 
utmoſt wiſh of an American. They 
will continue whole days ſtretched in 
their hammocks, or ſeated on the 
earth, without changing their poſture, 
railing their eyes, or uttering a ſingle 
word. They cannot compute the 
ſucceſſion of days nor of weeks. The 
different aſpects of the moon alone 
engage their attention as a meaſure of 
time. Of the year they have no 0- 
ther conception than what is ſuggeſted 
to them by the alternate heat of fum- 
mer and cold of winter ; nor have 
they the leaſt idea of applying to this 
period the obvious coniputation of 
the months which it contains. When 
it is aſked of any old man in Peru, 
even the mott civilized, what age he 
is of? the only anſwer he can give is 
the number of caciques he has ſcen. 
It often happens, too, that they only 
recollect the moſt diſtant of theſe 
princes in whole time certain circum- 
ſtances had happened peculiarly me- 
morable, while of thoſe that lived in 
a more recent period they have loſt 
all remembrance. | 

The ſame grofs ſtupidity is alleged 
to be obſervable in thoſe Indians who 
have retained their original liberty. 
They are never known to fix the dates 
of any events in their minds, or to 
trace the ſucceſſion of circumſtances 
that have ariſen from ſuch events. 
Their imagination takes in only the 
preſent, and in that only what inti- 
mately concerns themſelves. Nor 
can diſcipline or inſtruction over- 
come this natural defect of appre- 
henſion. In fact, the ſubjected In- 
dians in Peru, who have a continual 
intercourſe with the Spaniards, who 
are furniſhed with curates perpetual- 
ly occupied in giving them leſſons of 
religion and morality, and who mix 
with all ranks of the civilized ſociety 
eſtabliſhed among them, are almoſt 
as ſtupid and barbarous as their coun- 
trymen who have had no ſuch ad- 
vantages. The Peruvians, while they 
lived under the government of their 
Incas, preſerved the records of cer- 
tain remarkable events. They had 
alſo a kind of regular government, 
deſcribed by the hiſtorians of the 
conquelt of Peru. This government 


originated entirely from the 9 — 
an 
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and abilities of their princes, and 
from the regulations enacted by them 
for directing the conduct of their 
ſabjects. This ancient degree of 
civilization among them gives ground 
to preſume, that their legiſlators 
ſprung from ſome race more en- 
lightened than the other tribes of In- 
dians; a race of which no individual 
ſeems to remain in the preſent times. 

Vanity and conceit are ſaid to be 
blended with their ignorance and 
treachery. Notwithſtanding all they 
ſuffer from Europeans, they ſtill, it 
is laid, conlider themſelves as a race 
of men far ſuperior to their con- 
querors. This proud belief, ariſing 
from their perverted ideas of excel- 
lence, is univerſal over the whole 
known continent of America. 'I hey 
do not think it poſlible that any peo- 
pie can be lo intelligentas themſelves. 
When they are detected in any of 
their plots, it is their common obſer- 
vation, that the Spaniards, or Vira- 
cochas, want to be as knowing as they 
are. 'Thoie of Louiſiana, and the 
countries adjacent, are equally vain 
of their ſuperior underſtanding, con— 
founding that quality with the cunning 
which they themſelves conſtantly 
practiſe. 'The whole object of their 
tranſactions is to over- reach thoſe 
with whom they deal. Yet though 
faithleis themſelves, they never for— 
give the breach of promiſe on the 
part of others. While the Europeans 
ſeek their amity by preſents, they give 
themſelves no concern to ſecure are- 
ciprocal friendſhip. Hence, pro- 
bably, ariſes their idea, that they 
mult be a ſuperior race of men, in 
ability and intelligence, to thoſe who 
are at ſuch pains to court their al- 
lance and avert their enmity. 

Their natural eloquence has alſo 
been decried. The tree tribes of ſa— 
vages who enter into conventions 
with the Europeans, it 1s obſerved, 
are accuſtomed to make long, pomp- 
ous, and, according to their own 
notions, ſublime, harangues, but with- 
out any method or connection. The 
whole is a collection of disjointed 
metaphors and compariſons. The 
light, heat, and courſe, of the ſun, 
form the principal topic of their diſ- 
courle ; and theſe unintelligible rea- 
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ſonings are always accompanied with 
violent and ridiculous geſtures. Num- 
berleſs repetitions prolong the oration, 
which, if Dot interrupted, would laſt 
whole days: at the ſame time, they 
meditate very agcurately beforehand, 
in order to avoid mentioning any 
thing but what they are defirous to 
obtain. This pompous faculty of 
making ſpeeches is allo one of the 
grounds on which they conceive them - 
{elves to be ſuperior to the nations of 
Europe: they imagine that it is their 
eloquence that procures them the fa. 
vours they aſk. The ſubjected In- 
dians converſe precilely in the ſame 
ſtyle. Prolix and tedious, they never 
know when to ſtop; ſo that, ex- 
cepting by the difference in language, 
it would be impoſlible, in this reſpect, 
to diſtinguith a civilized Peruvian 
ſrom an inhabitant of the molt ſavage 
diſtricts to the northward. | 

But ſuch partial and detached views 
as the above, were they even tree 
from miſrepreſentation, are not the 
juſt ground upon which to form an 
eſtimate of their character. Their 
qualities, good and bad (for they cet- 
tainly poſſeſs both), their way of lits. 
the ſtate of ſociety among them, with: 
all the circumſtances of their condi— 
tion, ought to be conſidered in con— 
nection, and in regard to their mu— 
tual influence. Such a view has beea 
given in the preceding part of this 
article: from which, it is hoped, their 
real character may be eaſily deduceti. 

Many ot the diſagreeable traits el“ 
hibited in the anecdotes juſt quoted, 
are indeed extracted tiom Don Ullea: 
an author of credit and reputation 
but a Spaniard, and evidently biaiſed 
in ſome degree by a delire to palliaxe 
the enormities of his countrymen in 
that quarter of the globe. And with 
regard to the worlt and lealt equivocal 
parts of the American character, 


cruelty and revenge, it may be fairly 


queſtioned, whether the inſtances of 
theſe, either in reſpect of their cauſe 
or their atrocity, be at all comparable 
to thoſe exhibited in European hiſtory, 
and ſtaining the annals of Chriſten- 
dom: to thoſe, for inſtance, of the 
Spaniards themſelves, at their fuſt 
diſcovery of America; to thoſz: in- 
dicated by the engines found 9 

| tir 
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their mighty armada; to thoſe which, 
in cold blood, were perpetrated by 
the Dutch at Amboyna ; to the dra- 
oonings of the French ; to their re- 
jgious maſſacres; or even to the 
tender mercies of the Inquiſition ! 
Still harſher, however, are the 
deſcriptions given by Buffon and de 
Paw of the natives of this whole con- 
tinent, in which the moſt mortifying 
degencracy of the human race, as 
well as of all the inferior animals, 1s 
aſſerted to be conſpicuous. Againſt 
thoſe philoſophers, or rather theoritts, 
the Americans have found an able 
advocate in the Abbe Clavigero; an 
hiftorian whoſe ſituation and long re- 
ſidence in America attorded him the 
beſt means of information, and who, 
+ though himſelf a ſubject of Spain, 
appears ſuperior to prejudice, and 
diſdains in his deſcription the gloſſes 
of policy. 
Concerning the ſtature of the Ame- 
ricans, M. de Paw ſays, in general, 
that, although it is not equal to the 
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little difference between them. But 
the Abbé Clavigero evinces, that the 
Indians who inhabit thofe countries 
lying between nine and forty degrees 
of north latitude, which are the li- 
mits of the diſcoveries of the Spa- 
niards, are more than five Pariſian 
feet in height, and that thoſe who do 
not reach that ſtature are as few in 
number amongſt the Indians as they 
are amongſt the Spaniards. It 15 be- 
ſides certain, that many of thoſe na- 
tions, as the Apaches, the fliaqueſe, 
the Pimefe, and Cochimics, are at 
Teaſt as tall as the talleſt Europeans ; 
and that, in all the vaſt extent of the 
New World, no race of people has 
been found, except the Elquinaux, 
fo diminutive in ſtature as the Lap- 
landers, the Samojeds, and T artars, 
in the north of the Old Continent, 
In this reſpect, therelore, the inha— 
birants of the two continents are upon 
an equality. 


[79 be continued. 


SCRIPTURE PREFIGURATION or rus MILLENIUM. 


HE Millenium ſignifies © a thou- 
ſand years;” and is generally 
employed to denote the thouſand 
years, during which, according to an 
ancient tradition in the church, 
grounded on ſome doubttul texts in 
the Apocalypſe and other ſcriptures, 
our bleſſed Saviour ſhall reign with 
the faithful upon earth after the firſt 
reſurrection, before the final comple- 
tion of beatitude. | 


Though there has been no age of 


the church in which the millenium 
was not admitted by individualdivines 
of the firſt eminence, it is yet evident 
from the writings of Euſebius, lre- 
næus, Origen, and others, among the 
ancients, as well as from the hiſtories 
of Dupin, Moſheim, and all the mo- 
derns, that it was never adopted by 
\ the whole church, or made an article 
of the eſtabliſhed creed in any nation. 
About the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury the millenians held the follow- 
ing tenets : 


aſt, That the city of Jeruſalem 


Mould be rebuilt, and that the land 
of Judea ſhould be the habitation of 
2 


thoſe who were to reign on earth i099 
years, | 

2dly, That the firſt reſurrection was 
not to be confined to the martyrs; but 
that after the fall of Antichriſt all 
the juſt were to riſe, and all that were 
on the earth were to continue tor that 
{pace of time, | 

zdly, That Chriſt ſhall then come 
down from heaven, and be ſeen on 
earth, and reign there with his ſer— 
vVants. | 

Athly, That the ſaints during this 
period ſhall enjoy all the delights of 
a terreſtrial paradiſe. 

Theſe opinions were founded upon 
ſeveral patſages of ſcripture, which 
the millenarians among the fathers 
underſtood in no other than a literal 
ſenſe, but which the moderns, who 
hold that opinion, conſider as partly 
literal, and partly metaphorical. Ot 


theſe paſſages, that upon which the 
greateſt ſtreſs has been laid, we believe 
to be the following: And I ſaw an 
angel come down from heaven, hav- 
ing the key of the bottomleſs pit, and 
a great chain in his hand, ane * 

. 
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hid hald on the dragon, that old ſer- 
pent, which 1s the devil and Satan, 
and bound him a thouſand years, and 

caſt him into the bottomleſs pit, and 
(hut him up, and ſet a ſeal upon him, 
that he ſhould deceive the nativas no 
more till the Honſand years ſhould be 
fulfilled; and after that he muſt be 
looſed a little ſcaſon. And I faw 
thrones, and they fat upon them, and 
jndgment was given unto them: and 
I ſaw the ſouls of them that were be- 
headed for the witneſs ot Jeſus, and 
for the word of God, and which had 
not worſhipped the beaſt, neither his 
image, neither had received his mark 
upon their forcheads, or in their 
hands; and they lived and reigned 
with Chriſt a thouſand years. But the 
reſt of the dead lived not again till 
the thouſend years were finiſhed. This 
is the firſt reſurrection. Rev. XxX. 1-6.“ 
This paſſage all the ancient millena- 
rians took in a ſenſe groſsly literal; 
and taught, that during the millenium 
the ſaints on carth were to enjoy every 
bodily delight. The moderns, on the 
other hand, conſider the power and 
pleaſure of this kingdom as wholly 
ipiritual; and they repreſent them as 
not to commence till after the confla- 
gration of the prelent earth. But 
that this laſt ſuppoſition is a miſtake, 
the very next verſe except one aſſures 
1s: for we are there told, that, * when 
the thouſand years are expired, Satan 
fhall be looſed out of his priſon, and 
mall go out to deceive the nations 
which : are in the four quarters of the 
earth;”” and we have no reaſon to be- 
tieve that he will have luch power or 
{uch liberty in ** the new heavens and 
the new earth wherein dwelleth righte- 
Culnels.“ 

For this and other reaſons, the moſt 
judicious contend, that the prophe- 
cies of the millenium point not to a 
reſurrection of martyrs aud other juſt 
men to reign with Chritt a thoutand 
years in a viſible kingdom upon earth, 
but to that ſtate of the Chriſtian 
church, which, for a thouſand vears 
before the general judgment, will be 
ſo pure and ſo widely extended, that, 
when compared with the ſtate of the 
world in the ages, preceding, it may, 
in the language of ſcripture, be c all- 
ele refurrectuon, from the dead, In ſup- 
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port of this interpretation they quote 
two paſſages from St. Paul, in which a 
converlion from Paganiſm to Chriſti— 
unity, and a reformation of lite, is 
called a reſurrection from the dead: 
Neither yield ye your members as 
inſtruments of righteouſnels unto ſing 3 
but yield y ourſelves unto God as thoſe 
that are alrve from the dead. Rom. vi. 
13.” And again, Wherefore he 
ſaith, Awake thou that fleepeſt, and 
eriſe from the dead, and Chrilt ſhall 
give thee light. Eph. v. 14.“ It is 
iikewile to be oblerved, that in all the 
deſcriptions of the reſurrection and 
future judgment which are given us 
at ſuch length in the goſpels and epiſ- 
tles, there is no mention made of 2a 


firſt and /ccond reſurrection at the diſ- 


tance of a thouſand years from each 
other. There is indeed an order in 
the reſurrection: for we are told, xz 
Chron, xv. 23. that “every man ſhall 
riſe in his own order; Chriſt the firſt- 
fruits, afterwards they that are Chriſt's 
at his coming, &c.” But, were the 
millenarian hypotheſis well founded, 
the words ſhould rather have run 
thus: „ Chriſt the firſt-fruits, then 
the martyrs at his coming, and a thou- 
ſand years atterwards the relidue of 
mankind. Then cometh the end, &c.”” 

Theſe arguments ſtrongly incline 
us to believe, that by the reign of 
Chriſt and the ſaints for a thouſand 
years upon earth, nothing more is 
meant, than that before the general 
judgment the Jews ſhall be converted, 
genuine Chriſtianity be diffuſed thro? 
211 nations, and mankind enjoy that 
peace and happineſs which the faith 
and precepts of the goſpel ave calcu- 
lated to conter on all by whom they 
are ſincerely embraced. 

Our Saviour's own account of his 
religion is, that from a ſmall begin- 
ning it will increaſe to the tull har - 
veſt. The millenium therefore is to 
be conſidered as the full effect of the 
Chriſtian principles in the hearts of 
men, and over the whole world; and 
the divines who have treated of this 
ſubject endeavour to prove, that this 
is to be expected from the facts which 
have already exiſted, and from the 
importance of the Chrittian doctrine. 

i. The gradual progrels of Chriſ- 
tianitz 1s no objeaion to this fact. 

Tins 
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This is ſimilar to the progreſs and ad- 
vancement from leſs to greater per- 
fection in every thing which poſſeſſes 
vegetable or animal life. The ſame 
thing is obſerved in the arts, in civi- 
lization, in ſocieties, and in individu— 
als—and why ſhould it not be admit- 
ted to have place in religion? There 
is indeed a general principle on which 
a gradual progreſſion, both in the na- 
tural and moral world, is founded. 
The Almighty never employs ſuper— 
natural means where the thing can be 
accomplifhed by thoſe which are na- 
tural. This idea is of the moſt gene- 
ral extent through the whole of the 
preſent ſyſtem of nature. The polli- 
bility of another plan could eaſily be 
admitted; but in this caſe there would 
be a total alteration of every part of 
the works of God or of man that we 
are acquainted with. In the ſame 
manner, it the religion of Chriſt had 
been irreſiſtible, it would have total- 
ly altered its natural conſequences. 
It was neceſſary, therefore, from the 

reſent condition of man, as an aCt- 
we, intelligent, and accountable, be- 
ing, that mcans thould be employed; 
and, wherever means are employed, 
the effects produced mult be gradual, 
and not inſtantaneous. _ 

2. Though the progreſs of adivine 
revelation be gradual, yet it is to be 
expected, from the wiſdom and com- 
paſſion of God, that it will ſtill be ad- 
vancing in the hearts of men, and over 
the world. In the firſt age of the 
church, the word of God, ſupported 
by miracles, and by the animated zeal 
of men, who ſpake what they ſaw and 
heard, grew and prevailed. In this 
caſe ſupernatural means were neceſ- 
ſary, becauſe the prejudices of the 
world could not be ſubdued without 
them. It was the firſt watering of a 
plant which you afterwards leave to 
the dew of heaven. Miracles at the 
ſame time were employed only as the 
means of conviction; and they were 
not continued, becauſe in this caſe 
they would have become a conſtant 
and irreſiſtible principle, incompati- 
ble with the condition of man as a 
reaſonable agent. After this power 
was withdrawn, there were many ages 
of ignorance and ſuperſtition in the 
Chriſttan church. But what is neceſ- 
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15, not that the progreſs of Chriſti- 
anity has never been interrupted, but 
that on the whole it has been advan- 
cing. The effects of this religion on 
mankind, in proportion as it was re- 
ceived, were immediate and viſible: 
it deſtroyed the groſs ſuperſtition of 
1dol-worſhip: it aboliſhed the prac- 
tice, which was general in the heathen 
world, of reducing to the loweſt ſtate 
of ſervitude the greareſt part of our 
brethren: it foftened the horrors of 
war, even when the vices of mankind 
made defence neceſſary: it entered 
into ſocial and private life; and 
taught men benevolence, humanity, 
and mercy. It is in theſe bleſſed ef- 
fects that we can obſerve the progreſs 
of Chriſtianity even to this day. Su- 
perſtition and idolatry were ſoon en- 
grafted on the ſtem which our Sa- 
viour planted in the world; but the 
ſimplicity of the goſpel has been gra- 
dually undermining the fabric of ſu- 
perſtition; and the men who are most 
nearly intereſted in the deceit, are 
now almoſt aſhamed to ſhew their 
faces in the cauſe. The practice of 
ſlavery has, generally ſpeaking, been 
extinguiſhed in the Chriſtian world ; 
yet the remains of it have beena dil- 
grace to the Chriſtian name, and the 
profeſſors of that religion have now 
begun to ſee their inconliſtency. War 
is carried on with leſs animolity, and 
with leſs barbarity, even among the 
Indians; and men begin to cultivate 
more generally, and to delight in, the 
arts of peace. The increaling ſpirit 
of charity and benevolence, ot which 
it were eaſy to give unexampled in- 
ſtances in the preſent age, is a decided 
proot of the increaſing influence oi 
Chriſtianity. At the ſame time, it, 
inſtead of theſe general principles, we 
were to deſcend to private examples 
of infidelity or wickedneſs, it would 
be eaſy to bring proots in ſupport ot 
an oppoſite opinion: but the reaſon- 
ing would by no means be equally 
concluſive; for, if the general prin- 
ciples by which ſociety is regulated be 
more liberal and mercitul, it is evt- 
dent that there is more goodneſs in a 
greater number of the human race. 
Society is nothing more than a co}- 
lection of individuals; and the dee, 
ra 
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ral tone, eſpecially when it is on the 
ſide of virtue, which almoſt in every 
inſtance oppoſes the deſigns of lead- 
ing and intereſted men, 1s a certain 
evidence of the private ſpirit. To 
ſhew that this reformation is connect- 
ed with Chriſtianity, it 1s unneceſſary 
to ſtate any compariſon between the 
influence of heathen and the influ- 
ence of Chriſtian principles; between 
civilization as depending on the pow- 
ers of the human underſtanding, and 
on the efficacy of the word of God. 
The whole of this controverſy may be 
reduced to one obvious fact, viz. that, 
as any nation has come nearer to the 
ſimplicity of the goſpel in the ſtand— 
ard of its worſhip, it has been more 
poſſeſſed of thoſe national virtues 
which we have aſcribed to the influ- 
ence of Chriſtianity. This fact alone 
is worth a thouſand volumes of ſpe- 
culation on the ſubject. f 

3. A revelation ſanctioned by God, 
for a benevolent purpoſe, will be ex- 
pected to produce effects correſpond- 
ing to the wiſdom which gave it, and 
to the purpole for which it is employ- 
ed, It may be gradual; but it will 
be increaliag, and it muſt increaſe, 
to the full harvelt. He that has be- 
gun the good work will alſo finith it. 
It is reaſonable to expect this illuſtri— 
ous ſucceſs of the goſpel, both from 
the nature of the thing, and from the 
prophecies contained in the ſacred 
{criptures. "The precepts of the goſ- 
pel, in their genuine ſenſe, are admi— 
rably calculated for the peace and 
welfare both of individuals and ſocie— 
ty. The greateſt liberality of mind, 
the greateſt generolity of temper, the 
molt unbounded love, and the great- 
eſt indifference to the accumulation of 
this world's property, if they glowed 
from breaſt to breaſt, and operated 
with equal force on all men, would 
be productive of equal good and hap- 
pineſs to all. We are ſcarcely able 
to perceive the force of this at firlt 
view, becauſe the deceit and impoſi- 
tion which yet exiſt in the world, 
prevent the operation of the beſt 
principles even in the beſt hearts. 


But, in proportion to the improve— 


ment of mankind, what is their real 

intereſt, and what are the real objects 

of happineſs, will gradually unfold. 
Vol. III. No. 32. 
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The contempt of vice will be greater 
in proportion to the ſcarcity of it: 
for one villain gives countenance and 
ſupport to another, juſt as iron ſharp- 


eneth iron. This opens to our view 


another fact connected with the prac- 


tice of Chriſtianity, namely, that the 
nearer it arrives to its perfect ſtate, it 
will be the more rapid im its propreſs. 
The beauty of holineſs will be more 
viſible; and, in the ſtrong language 
of the prophet, “ the earth ſhall bring 
forth in one day, and a nation ſhall be 
born at once. 11. Ixvi. 3.“ This 
future perfection of the goſpel is con- 
liſtent with its nature and importance. 
— We can ſcarcely believe that means 
ſo admirably agJapted to the reforma- 
tion of mankind ſhould be without 
their effect ; and, if the molt difficult 


part be already accompliſhed, we have 


no reaſon to apprehend that the 
ſcheme will not be completed. This 
fact is alſo clearly the ſubject of an- 
cient prophecy. For“ thus ſaith the 
the Lord, (ver. 12, 23.) I will extend 
peace to her like a river, and the glory 
of the Gentiles like a flowing ſtream, 
And it ſhall come to paſs, trom one 
ſabbath to another, and from one new 
moon to another, ſhail all fleſh come 
to worſhip before me, ſaith the Lord.“ 
“ Violence ſhall be no more heard 
in thy land, waſting nor deſtruction 


within thy border; but thou ſhalt 


call thy walls ſalvation, and thy gates 
praiſe.” II. Ix. 18. 

Without entering more minutely 
into the prophecy already quoted 
from Chap. xx. of the book of the 
Revelation, it is ſufficient to obſerve, 
that Dr. Whitby, in his treatiſe on 
the millenium at the end of his com- 
mentary, proves in the cleareſt man- 
ner, from the ſpirit of the paſſage and 
the ſimilarity of the expreſſions with 
thoſe of other prophets, that it refers 
to a (tate of the church tor a thou- 
ſand years, which ſhall be like life 
from the dead. The commencement 
of this period eis connected with two 
events; the fall of antichriſt, and the 
converſion of the Jews. The latter 
of theſe events mult be conſidered as 
a key to all the prophecies concerning 
the millenium. As the Jews were, 


the ancient .people of God, and as 
their converſion is to be the previous 
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ſtep to the general knowledge of 
Chriſtianity, the prophecies of the 
millenium have a chief relation to 
this important event. We have al- 
ready obſerved, that God never 1n- 
terpoſes with miraculous power to 
produce what can be effected by na- 
tural means; and, from what we know 
of human nature, we cannot but per- 
ceive that the converſion of the Jews 
will powerfully operate to the general 
converſion of mankind. Freed from 
thoſe prejudices which now make 
them the objects of hatred in all na- 
tions, and fired with that zeal by 
which new converts are always aC- 
tuated, they will preach the goſpel 
with a fervour of which we, who 
have long been bleſſed with its rays, 
can hardly form a conception ; and, 
by their preſent diſperſion over the 
whole earth, they will be enabled to 
adapt their inſtructions to every in- 
dividual of the human race in the 
language of his fathers. Indeed, if 
they are not at ſome future period to 
be employed by Providence for this 
purpole, it is difficult, if not im— 
pollible, to give any reaſon for their 
diſperſed ſtate and political exiſtence, 
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Juſt now it ,muſt be confeſſed that 
they are the moſt implacable enemies 
of the Chriſtian name; but their con- 
verſion is not on that account more 
unlikely or improbable than were 
events which have taken place of 
nearly equal importance a very few 
years ago. On the whole, the per- 
tection of Chriſtianity is a doctrine 
of reaſonable expectation to the 
church ; and it is impoſſible for the 
advocates for natural religion to deny, 
that unlimited obedience to its pre- 
cepts is conſiſtent with the pureſt ſtate 
of liberty and of happineſs. This is 


the only millenium which the pro- 


phets and apoſtles, as we underſtand 
them, promiſe to the ſaints ; but, as 
men figuring in the very firſt ranks of 
learning have thought otherwiſe, we 
would not be too confident that our 
interpretation is juſt.—Such of our 
readers as wiſh for further informa— 
tion, will find it in the works of Mr. 
Mede, Biſhop Newton, Dr. Whitby, 
and Dr. Gill; and to thoſe maſterly 
writers we refer them for that ſatis— 
faction which in the narrow limits of 
a Magazine cannot be given. 


MEMOIRS or LOVE axv GALLANTRY. 
STORY OF MELISSA, WRITTEN BY HERSELF, 


WAS born to a large fortune, and 
bred to the knowledge of thoſe 
arts which are ſuppoſed to accompliſh 
the mind or adorn the perſon of a 
woman. To theſe attainments, which 
cuſtom and education almoſt forced 
upon me, 1 added ſome voluntary 
acquiſitions by the uſe of books, and 
the converſation of that ſpecies of 
men whom the ladies generally men- 
tion with horror and averſion by the 
name of .Scholars, but whom I have 
found, for the moſt part, a harmleſs 
and inoffenſive order of beings, not 
ſo much wiſer than ourſelves, but 
that they may receive as well as com- 
municate knowledge, and more in- 
clined to degrade their own Character 
by cowardly ſubmiſſion, than to over- 
bear or oppreſs us with their learning 
or their wit. 
From theſe men, however, if they 
are by kind treatment encouraged to 


talk, ſomething may be gained, which, 
embelliſhed with elegance and ſoften— 
ed by modeſty, will always add dig- 
nity and value to female converſation; 
and from my acquaintance with the 
bookith part of the world I derived 
many principles of judgment and 
maxims of knowledge, by which I 
was enabled to excel all iy compe- 
titors, and draw upon myſelf the ge- 
neral regard in every place of con— 
courſe or pleaſure. My opinion was 
the great rule of approbation, my 
remarks were remembered by thoſe 
who delired the ſecond degree of 
fame, my mien was ſtudied, my dreſs 
was imitated, my letters were handed 
from one family to another, and read 
by thoſe who copied them as ſent to 
themſelves; my viſits were ſolicited 
as honours, and multitudes boaſted of 
an intimacy with Meliſſa, who had 
only ſeen me by accident, and whoſe 

familiarity 
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familiarity had never proceeded be- 
yond the exchange of a compliment 
or return of a curtſey. 

I ſhall make no ſcruple of confelling 
that I was pleaſed with this univerſal 
veneration, becauſe I always con- 
ſidered it as paid to my intrinſic qua- 
lities and inſeparable merit, and very 
ealily perſuaded myſelf that fortune 
had no part in my ſuperiority. When 
I looked upon my glaſs, 1 ſaw youth 
and beauty, and health that might 
give me reaſon to hope their continu- 
ance : when I examined my mind, I 
found ſome ſtrength of judgment, and 
fertility of fancy; and was told that 
every action was grace, and that e- 
very accent was pertuation. 

In this manner my lite paſſed like a 
continual triumph, amidſt acclama- 


tions, and envy, and courtſhip, and 


careſſes: to pleaſe Meliſſa was the 
general ambition, and every ſtratagem 
of artful flattery was practiſed upon 
me. To be flattered is gratetul, even 
when we know that our praiſes are 
not believed by thoſe who pronounce 
them; for they prove, at leaſt, our 
gencral power, and ſhew that our 
tavour is valued, fince it is purchaſed 
by the meanneſs of falſehood. But, 
perhaps, the flatterer is not often de- 
tected, for an honeſt mind is not apt 
to ſuſpect, and no one exerts the 
powers of diſcernment with much 
vigour when ſelt-love favours the 
deceit. 

The number of adorers, and the 
perpetual diſtraction of my thoughts 
by new ſchemes of pleaſure, prevented 
me from liſtening to any of thoſe who 
crowd in multitudes to give girls ad- 
vice, and kept me unmarried and un- 
engaged to my twenty-feventh year; 
when, while I was towering in all the 

ride of uncontelted exceilency, with 
a face yet little impaired, and a mind 
hourly improving, the failure of a 
fund, in which my money was placed, 
reduced me to a frugal competency, 
which allowed little beyond neatneſs 
and independence. 

I bore the diminution of my riches 
without any outrages of ſorrow, or 
puſillanimity of dejection. Indeed I 
did not know how much I had loft, 
for, having always heard and thought 


more of my wit and beauty than of 
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my fortune, it did not ſuddenly enter 
my imagination, that Meliffa could 
fink beneath her eſtabliſhed rank, 
while her form and her mind conti- 
nued the ſame ; that ſhe ſhould ceaſe 
to raiſe admiration but by cealing to 
deſerve it, or feel any ſtroke but from 
the hand of time. 

It was in my power to have con- 
cealed the loſs, and to have married, 
by continuing the ſame appearance, 
with all the credit of my original for- 
tune; but 1 was not ſo far ſunk in my 
own eſteem, as to ſubmit to the baſe- 
neſs of fraud, or to deſire any other 
recommendation than ſ{enſe and vir- 
tue. 1 therefore diſmiffed my equi- 
page, fold thoſe ornaments which 
were become unluitable to my new 
condition, and appeared among thoſe 
with whom I uſed to converſe with 
les glitter, but with equal ſpirit. 

1 tound myſelf received at every 
viſit with an appearance of ſorrow 
beyond what is naturally felt for ca- 
lamities in which we have no part, 
and was entertained with condolence 
and conſolation ſo long continued and 
ſo frequently repeated, that my friends 
plainly conſulted rather their own 
oratification than my relief. Some 
from that time refuſed my acquaint- 
ance, and forbore, without any pro— 
vocation, to repay my vilits; ſome 
viſited me, but after a longer inter- 
val than uſual, and every return was 
ſtillwith more delay; nor did any of 
my female acquaintances fail to intro- 
duce the mention of my misfortunes, 
to compare my preſent and former 
condition, to tell me how muich it 


muſt trouble me to want the ſpiendor 
which I became ſo well, to look at 


pleaſures which I had tormerlk en- 
joyed, and to ſink to a level with thoſe 
by whom I had always been confider- 
ed as moving in a higher ſphere, and 
been approached with reverence and 
ſubmiflion, which, as they inſinuated, 
I was no longer to expect, 
Obſervations like theſe are com- 
monly made only as covert inſults, 
and ſerve to give vent to the flatulence 
of pride; but they are now and then 
imprudently uttered by honeity and 


benevolence, and inflict pain where 


kindnels is intended; I will, there- 
fore, ſo tar maintain my antiquated 
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claim to politeneſs, as that Iwill ven- 
ture to advance this rule, that no one 
ought to remind another of any mit- 
fortune of which the ſufferer does 
not complain, and which there are 
no means propoſed of alleviating. 
No one has a right to excite thoughts 
which neceſſarily give pain whenever 
they return, which perhaps might not 
revive but by abſurd and unſeaſonable 
compallion. 

My endleſs train of lovers imme- 
diately withdrew without raiſing any 
emotions. Ihe greater part had in- 
deed always profeſſed to court, as it 
is termed, upon the ſquare, had en- 
quired my fortune, and offered ſet— 
tlements; and theſe had undoubtedly 
a right to retire without cenſure, ſince 
they had openly treated for money, as 
neceſſary to their happineſs ; and who 
can tell how little they wanted of any 
other portion; I have always thought 
the clamours of women unreaſonable, 
when they fiad that they who followed 
them upon the ſuppoſition of a greater 
fortune rezect them when they are 
diſcovercd to have lefs. I have never 
known any lady, who did not think 
wealth a title to ſome ſtipulations in 


her favour; and ſurely what is claim- 


ed by the pollcllion of money is juſtly 
forfeited by its loſs. She that has 
once demanded a ſettlement has at- 
lowed the importance of fortune; 
and, when ſhe cannot ſhew pecuniary 
merit, why ſhould ſhe think her 
cheapener obliged to purchaſe ? 

My lovers were not all contented 
with ſilent deſertion. Some of them 
revenged the neglect which they had 
borne by wanton and ſuperfluous in- 
ſults, and endeavoured to mortity me 
by paying in my preſence thoſe ci— 
vilities to other ladies, which were 
once devoted only tome. But, as it 
has been my rule to treat men ac— 


cording to the rank of their intel- 


lect, I had never ſuffered any one to 
waſte his life in ſuſpenſe who could 
have employed it to better purpole ; 
and therefore I had no enemies but 
coxcombs, whoſe reſentment and re- 


ſpect were equally below my con- 
fideration, 
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The only pain which I felt from 
degradation, was the loſs of that in- 
fluence which 1 had always exerted 
on the ſide of virtue, in the defence 
of innocence, and the aſſertion of 
truth. I now found my opinions 
ſighted, my ſentiments criticiſed, and 
my arguments oppoſed by thoſe that 
uſed to liſten to me without reply, and 
ſtruggle to be firſt in expreſſing their 
conviction. The female. diſputants 
have wholly thrown off my authority; 
and, if I endeavour to enforce my 
reaſons by an appeal to the ſcholars 
who happen to be preſent, the 
wretches are certain to pay their court 
by ſacrificing me and my ſyſtem to a 
finer gown; and I am every hour 
inſulted with contradiction from cow - 
ards, who could never find till lately 
that Meliſſa was liable to error. 

There are two perſons only whom 
I cannot charge with having changed 
their conduct with my change of for- 
tune. One is an old Curate, that has 
palled his life in the duties of his pro- 
teſlion with great reputation for his 
knowledge and piety; the other is a 
lieutenant of dragoons. The parſon 
made no difficulty in the height of 
my elevation to check me when I was 
pert, and inform me when I blunder- 
ed; and, if there be any alteration, he 
is now more timorous, leſt his free- 
dom ſhould be thought rudeneſs. 
The ſoldier never paid me any par- 
ticulir addreſſes, but very rigidly 


. obſerved all the rules of politeneſs, 


which he his now ſo far from relax- 
ing, that, whenever he ſerves the tea, 
he obſtinately carries me the firſt diſh, 
in defiance of the frowns and whiſpers 
of the whole table. 

This is to ſee the world. It is im- 
poſlible for thoſe that have only 
known affluence and proſperity, to 
1udge rightly of themſelves or others. - 
The rich and the powerful live in a 
perpetual maſquerade, in which all 
about them wear borrowed cha- 
racters; and we only diſcover in what 
eſtimation we are held, when we can 
no longer give hopes or fears. 
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ENGLISH. 


Suppoſed to be written by the late Patxct LIE Boo, and ſent to his Father, the 


King of the Pelew Iſlands. 


/ HAT I have ſaid to you, be- 


loved fire, on the politics of 


this people, has been ſhort and ſu— 
perficial ; becauſe you have taught 
me to ſpeak with diffidence and re- 
lerve on matters of this high nature ; 
and becauſe the laws, by which this 
country is governed, are too nu- 
merous and profound to be haſtily 
learned. Their cuſtoms and man- 
ners allo require a longer reſidence 
than 1 have yet made among them, 
to be clearly comprehended, and 
fairly judged. Our prejudices do 
not ſutter us to reflect, that thele 
ought always to be conſidered with a 
reference to the climate, wants, and 
civil condition, of the country, As 
experience ripens my judgment, ex- 
pect from me better remarks on all 
theſe particulars : at preſent, accept, 
with your uſual indulgence {ach ob— 
fervations as have occurred to me; 
they will at leaſt ſerve to mark the 
ſtages of my improvement, as you 
compare thoſe of different dates to- 
gether. 

[ (hall firſt of all preſent you with a 
ſketch of their amulements, in which 
vou told me, 1a our laſt converſation, 
beſore I mounted into the large float- 
ing-caſtle, I ſhould ſee a vaſt deal of 
the temper and natural character of 
the people I was about to viſit. You will 
ſcarcely credit it, but I affure you, I 
make continual miltakes between 
their amuſements and their buſineſs ; 
and ſometimes imagine they are pur- 
ſuing ſome ſport, when, in reality, 


they are occupied about objects of a 


ierivus and ſolemn nature: tor, not- 
withſtanding this people are capable 
ot fuch ſtupendous ettorts of art and 
{cience, they have a way of mixing a 
littleneſs of character with their 
grandeur of ſpirit, qualities that are 
held incompatible with us; and thus 
is produced a ſort of farcical and ri— 
diculous diſproportion. 'I his equivo- 
cal appearance of many of iheir pro- 
ccedings will, doubtleſs, fill my let- 


ters with numerous errors; but J 
hall take care to rectify them as 1 
advance in my acquaintance with the 
{ubject, ſo as in the end to commni- 
cate ſome advantage to yourſelf, and 
conlequently to my dear country, 
from theſe opportunities which L owe 
to your indulgence, 

To begin, then, you muſt know 
that the other day I was carried to a 
very large room, in which rlicy told 
me was a{lſembled the great council of 
the nation: but I preſently ſaw through 
it, and perceived clearly that it wasa 
kind of game, in imitation of a ſenate; 
and, indeed, it was performed ſo well, 
that had it not been for a great deal 
of laughing, coughing, ſcraping, and 
halloving, it might have been impoſed 
upon me for a real aſſembly of the 
great men of the nation, met to de- 
bate on its molt important intereſts ; 
for here and there, there was a vaſt 
deat of animation alſumed, and elo- 
quence diſplayed, and even moments 
of gravity, ſuch as "characterize all 
our mectings for the good of our 
country, My ignorance of the lan— 
guage diſqualined me from partici- 
pating in the joke; but, from the 
eagerneſs and perieverance withwhich 
it was purſued, I could plainly per- 
ceive that it was very entertaining to 
thoſe engaged. 

The following night I was taken to 
an exhibition, called a maſquerade, 
which lonly mention here as a contraſt 
to the humorous ſcene I was preſent 
at the day before, ſince it ſeems to be 
more properly. a ceremony than an 
amuſement; I mention it, too, as 
one initance, among a very few, in 
which this generous people have uſed 
a reſerve toward me in reſpect of the 
expianation of their manners and 
cultoms; for they fain would have 
perſuaded me, that this maſquerade, 
as it is called, was a mere diverſion 
among the young men and women of 
quality, while nothing could be more 
clear, than that it was a religious ce- 

lebration. 
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lebration. I can conceive it ſo na- 
tural to laugh at the practices of other 
countries, eſpecially thoſe which ap- 
pertain to their religion, that I muſt 
own, I think them entirely excuſable 
tor veiling thoſe rites and mytleries, 
for the preſent, from my eyes, until 
I fhall have worn off my firft pre- 
zudices. There was ſomething ſplen- 
didly folemn in this whole ceremony; 
and, if there was any interruption to 
the gravity of the ſcence, it was oc- 
caſroned by ſome ſtrange cries and 
whimſical contortions, which, how- 
ever ridiculous they appear to the in- 
Habitants of other conntries, I have 
no doubt, make a very ſerious im- 
preſſion on the boſoms of the natives, 
as being in honour of the different 
deities they adore. There was a vaſt 
variety of dreſtes, which I conceived to 
be repreſentative of particular orders 
and deſcriptions, who then, through 
the medium of one of theſe fraterni- 
ty, offered their reſpective adorations; 
while the prieſts wore all the ſame 
clothing, called by the natives a 
domino. I ſay I conceived all this, 
becauſe a certain awe and timidity 
with which 1 felt myſelf inſpired, 
made me forbear any queſtion that 
might ſeem to reſult from imperti- 
nent curioſity. 

There is one circumſtance reſpect— 
ing this country, which, to my ideas, 
is altogether unaccountable; and that 
15, the great leiſure they have for 
idleneſs, in the midſt of ſuch proofs 
of their labour and ingenuity as over- 
power the imagination. It ſurpriſes 
me the more, my beloved father, be- 
cauſe you know I have been accuttom- 
ed to ſee every individual uſetully 
employed in my own country ; it be- 
ing one of your favourite maxims, 
that the happineſs of your people 
requires it. Thou, who art a mighty 

rince, art hkewiſe the beſt workman 
in thy dominions ; for who can make 
hatchets to equal thine ? But here the 
great men can bear to ſit whole days 
unemployed, and will eat their food 
with inſtruments which other hands 
have formed, and live in houſes with 
the very principle of whoſe con- 
ſtruction they are little acquainted. 
From all this muſt reſult a vaſt deal 
of idle time to be filled up with mere 


— 


ſee but little of their mode of 
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amuſements; and it is aſtoniſhing how 
many theſe people have imagined, ot 
which we have no conception. 'They 
are extremely fond of dancing; a 
paſtime which implies much less 
exertion with them than with ns, and 
conſiſts chiefly in eating, drinking, 
and wearingfine ornaments, I hey ex - 
tend this accompliſhment even to the 
brute creation; for 1 oblerve, that 
their dogs are taught to dance in the 
ſtreets of the capital: ſo much leiſure 
time have Engliſhmen to bettow upon 
theſe diverſions. 

Their hunting is of various kinds ; 
but the principal object of it is a poor 
little timid animal they call a hare: I 
have not yet ſeen it, but 1 ſhall hope 
to be enabled to ſend you a deſcrip- 
tion of it, together with an account 
of the birds and beaſts of the coun- 
try. I cannot, however, forbear 
mentioning one remarkable property 
aſcribed to it, that of loving to be 
hunted, although its entertainment 
conſiſts ſolely in being torn to pieces 
by dogs; I was afſured, however, ot 
this by a perſon who is very fond of 
the chace. Another ſpecies of hunt- 
ing, in which apparently they take 
great delight, is that of a huge ani— 
mal called in their language ox ; and 
this takes place often in the ſtreets of 
the city, to the great terror of all 
who do not mix in the ſport, There 
are no dogs uſed in this kind of 
hunting; at leaſt I could perceive 
none : indeed I was hurried away, by 
my kind protectors, fo quick when 
the beaſt approached, that I could 

pro- 
ceeding; though I beheld enough to 
make me wonder at ſuch a predilection 
in a people, who are, in a thouſand 
reſpects, ſo civiliſed and fo humane. 

In my future account of the bealts 
of this country, I ſhall ſay a great 
deal to you, by and by, about a 
beautiful animal called the horſe, 
which will, with great eaſe and cele- 
rity, bear a man trom place to place 
upon his back. They make this 
animal conducive to their ſport in an 
amuſement they term racing, in which 
two or more of them are made to run 
one againſt the other, with men on 
their backs, and wounded all the way 
with ſharp ſpikes, 1 cannot help 

wondering 
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wondering how good men can be 
pleaſed with ſuch lights; for it ſeems 
In unnatural and ungencrous conteſt, 
when two animals are urged beyond 
their (trength, and forced on by vio- 
lent treatment. I am forry to find 
fault with a people to whom we have 
all, and mylelf particularly, been fo 
greatly obliged ; fo that I am drawa 
Oppolite ways by truth and gratitude: 
but then again I conlider that nothing 
is ſo ſacred as truth; and that, after 
all, my greatelt gratitude is due to 
my father and my king, who requires 
that I ſhould always tell him the truth, 

The other day I obſerved two men 
in a field, ſtripped as naked as it is the 
cuſtom with us, and beating one ano- 
ther till they were covered with blood, 
for the diverſion of an infinite num— 
ber of ſpectators, who leemed to be 
delighted with the fcene. Though 
our enemies taken in war have often 
been {laughtered before my eyes, yet 
could ſo iil bear to ſee this fury be- 
tween countrymen, and, as I was 
told, between men who had never 
quarrelled, and all to amuſe their 
tellow-creatures, that I turned away 
my eyes, and was ſorrowful all the 
reſt of the day. It added a good deal 
to my chagrin, to oblerve, in my 
way home, two dogs very turioutly 
enzaged ; and, while they were mi- 
ſerably tearing one another to pieces, 
a vaſt number of people gathering 
round them, and provoking their 
fury by clapping their hands, and a 
thouſand ſavage geſticulations. 

They have allo another ſport here, 
of a piece with ſome which I have 
already-mentioned, termed by the 
natives cock-fghting; though I ain 
told that this amuſement is a little on 
the decline. The entertainment con- 
filts in contemplating a very fierce 
combat between two large birds of 
great beauty, and lingular ufe to man- 
kind, which they arm with inſtru— 
ments that enable them to 1nflict 
dreadful wounds on each#®other, till 
one of them expires in conſiderable 
torture, I am ſorry to add, that I 
have ſeen ſome poltroons amuſe them- 
ſelves with throwing ſticks at this 
noble bird, which, for that purpoſe, 
they had confined by the leg. Ther 
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diverſions within doors are in ſuch 
great variety, that it would rob more 
important objects of all my time, it 
I were to think of deſcribing them to 
you; belide which, I have only 
glanced at the greater part of them : 
tor, my dear friend, here I am more 
prohtably employed when 1 an im- 
proving myſelf in the language, or 
ain acquiring knowledge, which may 
turn to the future benefit of your ma- 
jeſty's people. 

Their principal amuſement, intheir 
own houſes, appears to be derived 
from a certain number of thin ſub- 
ſtances, ſpotted in a certain manner 
with different colours, and which, 
though they allow that they gain no 
ideas from them, will entertain them 
during the time that your majeſty 
would take to repel an invaſion of 
your dominiohs. I am prejudiced 
againſt this amuſement ; becauſe L 
have obſerved it operate very un- 
pleaſantly on the countenances of 
thoſe who are engaged in it; and L 


have ſeen ſome very handſome per- 


ſons, while playing at cards, entirely 
ſtripped of what rendered them be- 
fore ſo amiable in my eyes. They 
have not yet made me comprehend 
how it can be; but they tell it to me 
as an undoubted truth, that ſome- 
times men loſe every thing that 1s 
valuable to them in this amuſement, 
if it deſerve that name, after we are 
told of this its deſtructive tendency ; 
ſo that bc aſſured, beloved father, L 
will not attempt to acquire fo perni- 
cious a talent. But the paſtime of 
which this great people ſeems moſt 
enamoured, is what their language 
denominates a play. I have not vet 
been preſent at one, fo that I cannot 
pretend to give you any accountof it; 
hut as far as I can underſtand ſuch 
deſcriptions as have been given me of 
it, it is a powerful engine, whether 
it be uſed on the ſide of vice or vir- 
tue. I will ſend you a full account 
of the firſt which I ſhall be permitted 
to attend; but I tear that the Llence 
obſerved about this amuſement, by 
my deareſt friends, is on the account 
of the neglect into which this its 
moral efficacy may have ſunk in the 
pre lent times. 

: J he 
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The other day I was preſent at a 
diverſion, which at firſt wore a for- 
midable appearance, but ſoon turned 
out to be a very inſignificant ſpectacle, 
—A number ot perſons, armed with 
weapons, which they call bows and 
arrows, and which ſerve to the ſame 
purpoſe pretty nearly as our flings 
and ſpears, met together on a ſpacious 
plain. The proteſſed object of their 
meeting is to ſend their arrows into a 


Painted piece of wood, which they 


denoaninate a target; but not more 
than a ſmall number of thoſe that 
cam with that pretence, partook at 
all-in the diverſion ; fo that, to make 
a dit clay before a great number of the 
won tn of the country, of their per- 
tons aud decorations, looks to be, with 
the 19ajor part, the real object which 
allenibles them. I could not ealily 
be cemvinced, that all this noiſe and 
Parade was to anſwer no political end: 
at one time it occurred to me, that it 
was a ſort of divination, by which 
heavaun was conſulted in the appoint- 
ment to certain poſts of eminence, 
and that the generals of armies, and 
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captains of expeditions, were choſen 
in this kind of lottery ; at another, 
that ſome ſecret terrors of an inva- 
ſion had begun to ſpread in the coun- 
try, and that this martial exerciſe was 
meant as preparative to a vigorous de- 
fence. I was at length, however, 
perſuaded, that they were a very 
pcaceable ſet of people, and that all 
this uproar proceeded only from an 
outrageous love of flouriſh and ſhow, 
and, in fact, was nothing more than 
an apology for a feather in their hats, 
I was alittle afraid at firſt of coming 
near them; but, upon trial, I found 
them ſo familiarly and tamely dil- 
poſed, that one of them ſuffered me 
to take his hat off his head, and ſtrut- 
ted to and fro, apparently in high 
good humour, while I admired his 
teather. There 1s always a great 
gathering from all parts to ſee this 
ſpectacle; and the ladies, for whoſe 
amuſement the whole is deſigned, 
appear extravagantly pleated with be- 
holding their huſbands and relatives ſo 
cheaply metamorphoſed into chant. 
pions and warriors. 


NAVAL CHARACTER—W1rtn A Fine PORTRAIT. 


GOT Andrew Snape Douglas, whoſe 
Intrepid conduct in the Britiſh 
Navy, entitle him to the veneration 
and aſteem of his country, was the 
fortunate captor, in the Phaeton fri- 
gate, of the Dumourier French pri- 
vateer, and of her prize the rich St. 
Jago Regiſter Ship, both of which he 
brouztht fate to Spithead ; and it will 
be recorded, and read hereafter with 
aſtoniſhment, on the faithful page of 
the armexed Hiitory, that the ſilver, 
gold, jewels, and rich merchandize, 
tound in theſe prizes, loaded twenty- 
one waggons, which were employed 
to convey theſe valuables to the tower 
of London; and that the produce of 
them amounted to near a million of 
money, which is now ſharing amongſt 
thoſe jfortunate men who were entitled 
to participate therein. 

On the glorious iſt of June, 1794, 
ever raemorable tor the ſignal victory 
obtaitied over the French fleet by Lord 
Hou t, the cool and collected behaviour 
of Sir A. S. Douglas drew upon himthe 
higheſt commendations of the com- 


mander in chief, whoſe ſecond captain 
he was; and, though wounded early in 
the action, no perſuaſions could in— 
duce him to leave his poſt, until the 
laurels of that glorious day were 
firmly fixed on the temples of Britan- 
nia. 

In the late action with the French 
fleet, off Port L'Orient, on the 
23d of June, 1795, under Admiral 
Lord Bridport, the ſame ſpirit and 
activity manifeſted itſelf in the zeal 
and conduct of Sir A. S. Douglas, in 
the Queen Charlotte, which he com- 
manded to be ſteered cloſe along-tide 
the oppolite ſhip of the enemy's line; 
and, though galled and fired into trom 
a fort on the ſhore, he quitted not his 
ſtation, until he had ſecured his prize, 
which with two other French men ct 
war, were added to the Britiſh navy, 
on that brilliant day. "Theſe ſignal at- 
chievements we ſhall not fail to record 
in their proper places, in the annexed 
Hiſtory of the Wars of England, in 
which work the elegant Portrait of 
Sir A. S. Douglas is to be placed. 
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PROLOGUE 
TO THE 


SECRET TRIBUNAL. 


ONG hath the tragic muſe in fecret 
mourn'd 

Her power abus'd, her empire overturn'd, 

Her ſacred laws in mix*d confuſion toſt, 

Her rights inſulted, and her virtues loſt — 

Her children, long protels'd, diſpute her 
reign, | 

Deſerting her's, to hold her ſiſter's train. 

« No griets ſublime now ſwell th'im- 
pailion'd breait, 

Array'd in truth's or flowery fiction's veit 

No melting tear now ſwims in forrow's 
eye, 

Nor terror ſcreams—nor pity vents the 
ſigh : 

Time was, when genius ſtruck the plaint- 
ive lyre, 

And fancy lent her intellectual fire, 

When poets rais'd the ſympathetic ſtrain, 

And claim'd compatilion's tear—nor 
claim'd in vain,” — 

The changeling, faſhion, now diſdains to 

a 

Her lullen tribute to the ſerious lay, 

While cold and impotent our authors move, 

And ſcorn to wake—or pity—fear—or 
love, — 

By ſecondary means they ſtrive to raiſe 

The paltry meed of meretricious praiſe; 

With flags, 1pears, helmets, and proceſ- 
ſions, rite, | 

Pomp, pride, and circumſtance, of ſce— 
nic ſtrife; 

To ſtoried deeds of bold emprize they 
lead 


An army conquer*d—or a nation freed— ' 


Prompters and properties their pow'rs 
unite, 

And drum, fife, trumpet, rouſe the mi- 
mic fight— 

Hark !—here a charge—the trumpet— 
there retreat— 

A victory here—tattoo—and there defeat. 

Thus action, buſtle is—and paſſion, rage, 

As bards decree, or mightier chiefs engage; 

While, as the fight grows warm, the pit 
are froze, 

The audience ſhiver as the actor glows. 


% Nor more the verſe has cunning ſkill to 
wind 

The ſecret ſprings that agitate the mind; 

High rais'd on ſtilts, in meaſur'd proſe, 
it creeps, | 

While judgment ſickens, and while fancy 
lleeps ; 

Vor. III. No. 33. 
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Nor pauſe of thought, nor paſſion's vivid 
glow, 

Diſturb its ſtudied but unmeaning flow— 

Monotonous and dull the periods roll, 

Allure the ear, but leave untouch'd the 
ſoul. 

Nature, howe'er, is never all the ſame, 

In multifarious forms ſhe makes her 
claim | 

Expreſſion varics as the paſſion turns, 

Soitens with love, or with reſentment 
burns.“ 


This night, a bard to different views in- 
clin'd 

Demands the tribute of the willing mind; 

Happy—if ſuch his enterpriſing art— 

To waken fceling—and to touch=the 
heart. 


What time the policy of German rule 

Fetter'd the native freedom of the foul— 

When ſuperſtition held her ſanguine ſtate, 

And dealt, at will, the rapid blow of 
fate — 

The world beheld all pledge of ſafety 
gone, 

And even monarchs trembled on their 
throne, 

Judges, with functions unconfin'd and 
tree, 

Waited to regiſter their dark decree; 

The culprit once condern'd—a num'rous 
band 

Of ſecret agents hunt him through the 
land— 

Nor age, nor character, nor kin, have force 

To ſtay theirbarb'rous unrelentingcourſe; 

Bound by an oath th'avenging ſteel to 
draw, 

Guilt became piety—and murder law. 


Britain !—rejoice the envied power is 
thine, 

To puniſh malice, and to thwart defign— 

Open as day, our courts judicial move, 

And rich or poor their equal influence 
prove; = 

Rejoice! —your upright juries make you 
tree, 

Bulwarks of fame—of life and liberty! 


To you, our author now ſubmits his 
cauſe, 
Unbials'd guardians of dramatic laws; 


Guilty, or not—there reſts at once his 


all— 
For by your verdict—he muſt— ſtand or 
fall. 


N. B. Thoſelines diſtinguiſhed by inverted 
commas were omitted in the delivery. 


TREACHERNY. 
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ARRIORS brave and lovers dear, 
Diſcretion's ſober whiſpers hear ; 
Oft are the virtuous and the bold, 
By arts of treacherous villains fold ;. 
The hero's banners mock the wind, 
But ſilent treachery 's behind. 
Warriors brave, and lovers dear, 
Diſcretion's ſober whiſpers hear, 


Whilſt beneath the hedges green, 

The ſongiter of the ſpring is ſeen; 

Whilſt to the fluttering weſtern gale 

He carols forth his tender tale ; 

"The hawk, ſwift meſſenger of death, 

Stops at once his ſong and breath, 
Warriors brave, &. 


His foe, the foreſt lord eſpies, 

How ſwift the trembling hunter flies; 
Cover'd with fraud a pit cnthrals, 
And down the noble victim falls: 

He falls, he dies, without defence, 
His foes yet Karing, death diſpenſe. 
Warriors brave, &Cc. 


ODE*To EVENING. 


AIL, meek-ey'd maiden, clad in ſo- 
ber grey, 

Whoſe ſoft approach the weary woodman 
loves; 

As homeward bent, to Kiſs his prattling 
babes, 

Jocund, he whiſtles through the twilight 
groves. 


When — ſinks behind the gilded 
hills, 

You lightly o'er the miſty meadows walk, 

The drooping dailies bathe in dulcet 
dews, 

And nurſe the nodding violets tender 
ſtalk. 


The panting dryads, that in day's fierce 
heat, 
To inmoſt bow'rs and coolingcaverns ran, 
Return to trip in wanton ev'ning dance; 
Old 2 too returns, and laughing 
an. 


To the deep wood the clam'rous rooks 
repair, 

Light ſkims the ſwallow o'er the wa'try 
ſcene ; 

And from the theep-cote and freſh fur. 
row'd field, 


Stout ploughmen meet to wreſtle on the 


green. 


The 2 that artleſs ſings on yonder 
rock, 

His ſupping ſheep and length'ning ſha. 
dow ſpies, reno. 4 . 
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Pleas'd with the cool, the calm refreſh. 


ing hour, : 

And with hoarſe humming of unnum- 
ber'd flies. 

Now ev'ry paſſion fleeps: deſponding 
love, 


And pining envy, ever-reſtleſs pride; 

And holy calm creeps o'er my peaceful 
ſoul 

Anger and mad ambition's ſtorms ſubſide, 


O modeſt evening! oft let me appear 

A wand'riag vot'ry in thy penſive train; 

Liſt'ning to ev'ry wildly-warbling note 

That fills with farewell fweet thy dark- 
ming plain. 


ON THE PRESENT WAR. 


\ \ THAT though in martial pomp and 
angry form 


Frowns the ſtern genius of Britannia's 
lain, 
Though through the welkin drear the 
wintry ſtorm 
Beats on the mould' ring bones of heroes 
ſlain; 
Curs'd be the coward hand, the heart un- 
true, 
That ſheaths the ſword of truth, which 
ſacred freedom drew, 


Recking with infant fleſh and female gore, 
Let cut-throat Jourdaa claim his na— 
tion's praiſe, 
Spite of all human laws, envenom'd pour 
Murder's deep tide, and diſcord's furi— 
ous blaze; * 
Though vengeance ſeems awhile her. 
wrath to hide, 
Soon ſhall her arm be rais'd, and cruſh 
the demon's pride, 


The impious rulers of a barbarous crew, 
Each, by that power he ſought to 
ſtrengthen, fell; 
And idol Mirabeau, from nightly ſtew, 
Returning drank his noxiousſoul to hell, 
Thus to his friend and king a traitor 
kind, 
Inſatiate Orleans ſunk, the panther of 
mankind. 


As the fair form of freedom deigns to 
ſmile 
On Albion's coaſt, her lov'd approach 
I hail; 
9 with the contraſt of my native 
iſle, 


Ne'er may the malice of her foes pre- 


vail: 

So ſhall her champions, if my pray'rs are 
heard, 

In life meet ev'ry joy; in death, the 


8909's reward. 
LONDON 
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ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, June 27. 
[he following Diſpatch Was this morning 
recuved from Admiral Lord Brid- 
fort, A. B. 
Ror Al GORE, at Sea, 
81 *, June 24, 1795 
T is with ſincere ſatisfaction I acquaint 
L you, for the information of the lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty, that his 


majeſty s Iquadron under my commaud 


attacked tie enemy's fleet, conſiſting of 
twelve thips of the line, attended with 
eleven frigates and fomic imaller cruiſers, 
on the 23d inſtaiut. clote in with Port 
L'Orient, The ſhips wich ſtruck are the 
Alexander, Le Formidable, aud Le Tigre, 
Which were with diificulty retained. If 
the enemy had not beca protected and 
ſheltered by the land, I have every reaſon 
to believe that a much greater number, it 


not all the line- of- battle thips, would have 


been take; or deſt roy ed. 

In detaiiing the particulars of this ſer— 
vice, I am to itate, that at the dawn of 
day on the 22d inſtant, the Nymphe and 
Aſtrea, being the look-out trigates a-head, 
made the hgnal for the enemy's fleet. I 
ſoon perceived that there was no intention 
to meet me in battle; conſequently I 
made the ſignal for four of the belt- fail. 
ing ſhips, the Sans Pareil, Orion, Ruflel, 


and Coloifus, and ſoon atterwards tor the 


whole fleet, to chaſe, which continued all 
that day, and during the night, with 
very little wind. Early in the morning 


on the 23d inſtant, the headmolt thips, the 


Irreſiſtible, Orion, Queen Charlotte, Ruf- 
ſel, Coloſſus, and Sans Pareil, were pretty 
well up with the enemy, and a little be- 
fore fix o'clock the action began, and 
continued till near nine o'clock. When 
the ſhips ſtruck, the Britiſh ſquadroa was 
near to ſome batteries, and in the face of 
a itrong naval port, which will manifeſt 
to the public the zeal, intrepidity, and 
kill, of the admirals, captains, and all 
other ofticers, ſeamen, and foldiers, em- 
ployed upon this ſervice; and they are 
tully entitled to my warmeſt acknowledg- 
ments. 

I beg alſo to be allowed to mark my ap- 
probation, in a particular manner, of 
Captain Domett's conduct, ferving under 
my flag, for his manly ſpirit, and for the 
aſſiſtance I received from his active and 
attentive mind. I feel likewiſe great ſa- 
tis faction in doing juſtice to the merito- 
rious conduct of all the officers of every 
claſs, as well as to the bravery ok the 
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ſeamen and ſoldiers in the Royal George, 
upon this event, and upon former occaſions. 

I judged it neceflary, upon the infor- 
mation I had received of the force of the 
enemy, to put the Robuſt, Thunderer, 
and Standard, into my line of battle; 
but their diſtance from my {quadron, and 
under the circumſtance of little wind, 
they could not join me till after the action 
Was Over. 

[ thall proceed upon my ſtation as ſoon 
as 1 have ordered a diſtribution of the 
priſoners, and made other necetJary ar- 
rangements for the ſquadron. It is my 
intention to keep at lea, in order to fulfil 
every part of my initruciions. 

I have judged it neceſſury to fend Capt. 
Domett with my diſpatches, who will 
give their lordfhips ſuch farther particu- 
lars as ſhall have occurred to him on the 
victory we have gained. | 

You will herewith receive a lift of the 
killed and wounded, with the thips they 
belonged to, and the commanders names. 
Evan Nepean, Ejq. BRIDPORT, 

N. B. I am happy to find, by the report 
made to me, that Capt. Griadall's wounds 
are not dangerous. 

Note — Capt. Domett reports that the 
reinainder of the enemy's fleet made their 
eſcape into L*Orient. 

4. t of the Killed and Wounded. 

Irrcſiitible, Capt. Grindall: 3 ſeamen 
killed, 9 ſeamen and 3 ſoldiers wounded. 
Capt. Griudall and Nr. Troughton, the 
maſter, wounried. 

Orion, Sir J. Saumarez: 5 ſeamen and 
1 ſoldier killed; 17 fcamen and 1 foldier 
wounded. 

Queen Charlotte, Sir A. S. Douglas: 4 
ſeamen killed; 25 ſeamen and 5 ſoldiers 
wounded, Mr. David Coutts, maſter's 
mate, and Mr. Hornſby Charles, midſhip- 
man, wounded. | 

Ruſlel, Tho. Larcom : 2 ſeamen and: 
ſoldier killed, 9 feamen wounded. Capt. 
Bacon, of the 118th reg. wounded, 

Coloſſus, J. Monkton: 4 ſeamen and 1 
ſoldier killed, 26 ſeamen and 2 foldiers 
wounded, Lient. Mends, and Mr. john 
Whyley, midthipman, wounded, 

Sans Pareil, Adm. H. Seymour: 7 fea. 
men and 1 ſoldier killed. Lieutenants C. 
M. Stocker and W. Jephcott, killed; Lieut, 
F. J. Nott, and Mr. Rd, Spencer, miqd- 
ſhipman, wounded. 

Londen, E. Griffith: 2 ſeamen wound- 
ed. Mr. J. E. Baker, midinipman, ditto. 

Royal George, Adm. Bridport : 5 ſea- 
men and 1 ſoldier wounded, 
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Ho vs or COMMONS, June 16. 
HE houſe having reſolved itſelf into 
a committee, Mr. Joddrell in the 
chair, to conſider the different accounts 
and expences of the Britith Eaſt-India ſet- 
tlements, | 
Mr. Dundas roſe and ſaid, that he 
would reduce to as narrow and ſimple a 
ſtatement as poſſible the ſubject on which 
he had now to ſpeak, which was in itſelf 
of a nature complex and extenſive. This 
he hoped he could caſily do, as the ac- 
counts 1;z had to bring forward, though 
various and numerous, were by no means 
erplexed. Without further preface there- 
1 he would proceed to ſtate the reſult, 
which he hoped would give a fuli idea of 
the ſituation of our Eaſt-India intereſts. 
General Reſult of the compariſon of the laſt 
and preſent Year's Accounts. 
Debts leſs and atlets more in 


India - - 16. 625,747 
Ditto ditto at home $584,095 
1.1, 210,442 

Balance leſs in China and St. 
Helena - - 101,723 
95.1, 108,719 


Added for cargoes ſhipped from 


India, &c. &c. - - 303, 530 


The company's affairs better 
with reſpect to debts and 
aſſets 11,412, 249 


This ſum taken from compar- 
ing the ſtock per computa- 
tion with the account laid 
before the houſe laſt year, 

The balance in favour 1s 1.57493.774 

Ia the laſt year's account the 
amount was 4,081,525 


— — 


The company's affairs better 

in March 1795 + = 11,412, 249 

Thus it appeared that the company's 
affairs were, in March 1795, better by a 
ſum of nearly one million and a half. It 
might be aſked, „Why then had nothing 
been paid to the public of the 50,0001. 
which, by the act of 1793, the company 
was bound to pay? - Ho this his anſwer 
Was, that it had been hitherto, and was 
at the preſent moment, more wiſe, in his 
opinion, not to enforce the demand, tor 
the following reaſons :—Judging of the 
affairs of the company, they muſt take the 
Kate of their cath, not only at the preſent, 
but extended to the following, year; at 


. 


the time he made the eſtimate on which 


he founded that part of the bill, he then 
eſtimated that the amount of the India 
debt did not exceed 5,0c0,0c0l. but ſe- 
veral bills had been accepted in India be- 
fore the act, which went to confine their 
debts to that fum, reached that place. 
Beſides, all the appropriations and eſti- 
mates were made on the footing of a peace 
arrangement, which he hardly need ſay 
was very different from that which the 
neceſſities of the war have occaſioned, 
The company, he ſtated, had paid in the 
laſt year no lefs than 800,ccc!, and yet did 
not pay as much as they ouzht, becauſe 
their thips were kept in India in order to 
protect the trade of the country ; and, if 
they were deprived of the advantages of 
{c much trade as they might have employ- 
ed thoſe thips in carrying home, they laid 
out ſo much the leſs money : much leſs 
than they muſt neceſſarily lay out next 
year, for they muſt pay not only tor thoſe 
thips kept in India, but pay war-freight 
for all the ſhips they have taken into their 
ſervice, which is double the ordinary 
treight ; ſo that it would be ſcarcely poſ- 
ſi ble for them to pay all thoſe, and the bills 
of exchange from China, without making 
a great deficiency in the caſh-eſtimate for 
next year. He might be aſked how this 
deficiency was to be made up? the houſe 
would ſee that Jaſt year, on account of 
bad ſales and other diſqualify ing circume 
ſtances, it was thought expedient to allow 
the company to increaſe their debt from 
two to three millions; of this privilege, 
however, they made no ule; therefore 
that credit ſtill remained intire for them to 
cover the deficiency of their caſh-eſtimate, 
and to cover and extinguith incumbran- 
ces. It might then be aſked why the 
company ſhould not pay the 500,0001. due 
to the public, and iſſue bonds for it; be- 
cauſe, when the credit of a million was 
granted to them, it was on the ſuppoſi- 
tion that they would pay off this ſum ; 
and, not applying it to this purpoſe, they 
had no right to the credit? Whether this 
obſervation was well or ill founded, he 
would not diſcuſs, but barely give it as 
his decided opinion, that it would not be 
wiſe to aſk it, and leave them leſs full. 
handed than that caſh and that credit 
would make them ; for, if it was demand- 
ed, the company muſt have iſſued bonds, 
and muſt raiſe the rate of intereſts to be 
paid; and it would be objected that they 
ſhould not borrow at four per cent. when 
they were paying dividends of five. Top 
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muſt therefore raiſe the money at five per 
cent. the conſequences of which would 
be, that all their bonds would be thrown 
in upon them. N 

Another queſtion might poſſibly be put 
wit If you are aware that, owing to the 
crainping circumſtances of the war, you 
carry on trade to ſo great a diſadvantage, 
why not apply your revenues to the pay- 
ment of the debt in India, and abridge 
your trade, by which you will fave 
g<0,000l, in extra freights?”? This he ad. 
mitted to be true in fat, but called on the 
houſe to conſider what the conſequences 
of acting upon it would be. One great 
object of the regulation of 1793 was, to 
make the port of London the emporium 
of India commerce; to that end he allot- 
ted ſuch a large ſum for the carrying on 
of trade, and for that end he made a pro- 
vilion for enabling the ſervants of the 
company to bring home their private for- 
tunes in private trade, thereby at once to 
ſwell our own commerce, and Ueprive ri- 
val nations of the India market, It was 
with this view tos that he would allow 
Indian ſhipping to tranſport goods to Eu- 
rope, without which proviſions the whole 
private trade and private fortune of the 
company's ſervants would become a ca- 
pital to the Danes and Swedes to carry 
on the India trade, and underſel us in 
forcign markets. Therefore, though in a 
commercial point, contracting their trade 
for the preſent, and applying the money 
to the payment of their debts, might be 
attended with a ſaving to the company, 
ſtill he would maintain it to be bad policy 
to do ſo; for, if the trade was diminiſhed, 
the ſhipping mutt of courſe be diminithed 
alſo, which, as thoſe ſhips were of a kind 
applicable only to that particular purpoſe, 
would materially injure the capitals of 
men laid out in that trade; betlides, it 
would, only for the fake of a temporary 
gain, encourage other nations to take up 
the trade. 

He declared he did not know a ſingle 
circumſtance that could lead him to doubt 
the increaſing proſperity of the atiairs of 
Great Britain in India, In Bengai they 
had the moſt clear proof of increaſing po- 
pulation, in the increaſe of tne fale of 
ſalt; betides, the land revenues were in- 
creaſed and increaſing: thoſe, who prel- 
ſed by the uncertain tenures under which 
they formerly held the lands, or were moſt 
backward in payment, having (encourag- 
ed as they are now by permanent tenures) 
become not only punctual in paying the 
running rent, but diligent in payment of 
their arrears; and when they fee that 
they live under equal laws—that all are 
alike protected—that agriculture is re- 


ceiving encouragement, the ſubjects of 
that country could not fail to tind a deep 
intereſt in the proſperity of this. The 
ſame might be ſaid of Madras. Taking 
the Southern Polyzars from the nabob in- 
to our own hands, could not but have the 
happieſt effects; for they, ſeeing that they 
were treated with juſtice and gentleneſs, 
and dealt by with an equal hand—ſceing 
that we made demands on them, not as 
ſuited our neceſſities, but as was conform- 
able tonight, would punctually pay their 
rents, and alter the face of things in that 
part for the better. This, he ſaid, had 
already daily appeared. Beſides, a large 
part of Madras (the Northern Circars) was 
never brought to that perfection to which 
it was entitled. This was a ſubject on 
which he could not now enter—perhaps 
when it came to be conflidered, the exam- 
pic oi Bengal might be thought eligible to 
be followed. As there was no ſuch receipt 
for increaſing population and proſperity 
as ſecurity, Madras would perhaps in- 
creaſe as rapidly as Bengal, when the ſame 
ſentiment of ſecurity pervaded the opinions 
of the people. All innovatious, even 
thoſe that are moſt good, mult be wreught 
progreſſively; men muſt he led, not driven, 
cven to that which promotes their own 
benefit. With due encouragement, and 
rezulations fcunded on juſtice and ſound 
principle, he had Hitile doubt of an in- 
veitment coming from Madras as well as 
Bengal. At all events, he had no fear of 
any defalcation. The fame principle of 
reaſoning applied ſtill tronger to Bombay, 
the revenues of which aroſe from the coun» 
tries ceded by Tippoo Sultan. As yet 
they had turned out but 120,000]. leſs 
than the value at which they were handed 
over to Lord Cornwallis; by better go— 
vernment, and repairing the ravages of 


the war, they will become better. Hi- 


therto the increaſe had heen extraordinary. 
The firſt year the amount was three lacks, 
the next eleven, and the third ſeventeen 2 
ani there was no reaſon to doubt that they 
would have a vaſt progreſſive increaſe. 
He did not ſay this with a view of raiſing 
any too ſanguine hopes, but to ſhew that 
the event was adequate to all he had 

foretold. | 
At home the proſpet was equally flat. 
tering. ina time of war, when a great 
part of Europe was thut out from com- 
merce, the ſales of the company were 
greater than ever; and there was no dane 
ger or apprchenſion ot their being leſs, 
particularly when meatures mould be tas 
ken to throw the whole privctotradetato 
England and take it mom foreign cours 
tries. He declarcd hc had no objection to 
open the trade to all nations; nor N 
ec 
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he look for a commercial monopoly; he 
confidered that country as territorial pol- 
teffion, aud open markets its advantage: 
but he would not allow them to carry on 
a trade reſted on the revenues and proper- 
ty of the Eaſt- India company. On the 
full view of the whole, he had not the 
ſmaileſt doubt that all his hopes of India 
would be accompliſhed, and all his pro- 
phecies reſpecting it verified : nay, that 
they would betore this, had not the war 
exiſted. 

One article he could hint at as the ſub- 
ject of a future day. The company had 
given 60, col, for men for the public ſer— 
vice; they deſerved therein che praite and 
grateful acknowledgements of their coun— 
try ;, but as there was a complete appro— 
priation of their revenues, and that gift 
did not come under any appropriation, 
they muſt necefſarily have an act of in- 
demnity for it. 

Before he diſmiſſed the ſubjeR, he 
thought it n<cetiary to ſay a few words, to 
guard the houſe from being mitled as to 
the charges to be dedutted from the reve- 
nues of India. He did not mean to hold 
out that the ſurplus would in future years 
be ſo great, for juſtice to the Indian army 
required that they ſhould make a great va- 
fiation. That ariny was on a footing con- 
trary to the eitablithment f all other ar- 
mies: originally it was extremely ſmall, 
and intended only as a guzrd to particu- 
lar factories; but now, when it has in- 
creaſed to a ſize as large as the armies of 
European monarchs, it was impoſlible 
that the ſame eſtabliihment would anſwer 
for it, Let this was now the cate; for 
they were deprived of the power of rifing 
higher than the office of colonel, and were 
bereft of all that hope of rank which was 
ellential to the feelings of military men. 
There was alſo a ſtagnation in the ſucceſ- 
ſion of the lower ranks of officers ; he 
therefore intended to have cftablithed a 
ſtaff of field officers, and to fet on foot an 
univerſal promotion. This could not fail 
of creating additional expence, but jul. 
tice, tairnefs, and policy, demanded it. 

There were other diſadvantages, of a 
more cruel nature, under which the In- 
dian ariny laboured : an officer, after per- 
haps a ſlow and dreary progreſs of thirty 
years, during which time he was conti— 
nualiy combating all the dangers of a 
dreadtul clime and of an eneniy, muſt, as 
things are now conſtituted, make up his 
mind to be an exile from his native coun- 
try, or return without any acknowledge- 
ment or reward from thoſe he had ſerved, 
to ſtarve perhaps, unleſs fortune enabled 
him to lay up ſomething for the ſupport of 
old age. He therefore thought that af. 
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ter a certain number of years ſervice, they 
ſhould be enabled to return home with the 
full pay of their rank. But this was not 
all it often occurred, that at the very hrit 
outſet the climate makes it neceflary tur 
an officer to return for the recovery ot lits 
health; inftcal of which he is obliged to 
remain there, {truggling with a broken 
heart and diſcaic ; for, if he returns with. 
Gut ineans, he muſt ſtarve, or be depcu- 
dent on the charity of his friends, a itatz 
not fitted for the mind of a ſoldier. It, 
then, an officer thould be obliged by bad 
health to return for ever, or tor experi- 
ments to get reſtored, he ſhould do ſo 
without lots of cither rank or pay. It was 
politic to keep in their minds the thoughts 
of their native country, and to give them, 
not wantonly, but on a fair occaſion, the 
power to vilit their friends, (even with- 
out fickneſs,) without forteiting eller 
Pay or rank, 

All thoſe points he conceived to be 
great and important rights, that thould 
no longer be poſtponed ; and, before the 
Jaſt thips of the ſeaſon ſailed, he would 
ſugzelt to the company the adoption of 
thuſe meaſures, and had little doubt of 
their being eticcted. 

Mr. Dundas concluded by moving a 
ſtring of reſolutions conformable to the 
ſtatement already made. 

Mr. Hulley aſked what was the amount 
of the debt due by the company to go— 
verninent ? 

Mr. Dundas replied, that the company 
contended there was none. 

Mr. Hufley ſaid, he had heard every 
year of the flattering ſtate of the company's 
accounts, which he wiched to ſee realized. 
In 1787, the balance in favour of the 
Latt-India company was 5,536,5321. and 
this year it was nearly the ſame, being 
5,493»7741. which was little more than 
42,c00l. leſs. This account was exclu- 
five of the capital ſtock, the difference of 
which he did not know. In 1781, it was 
computed at 3, 200, oool. and he now un- 
derſtood it was 7, o, oool. fo that with 
the additional 400, gol. advanced by the 
proprietors, the reſult was juſt the ſame. 

Mr. Pitt informed the honourable gen— 
tleman it was not a fair compariſon, tince 
the whole accounts of the company were 
ſormerly ſubjects of diſpute, being involv- 
ed in irregularity, which was not now the 
caſe. He bade him recollect, that in 1781 
the company did not know the whole and 
true ſtate of their accounts, ſince the war 
was at that time continuing, and they 
were alſo then contracting large debts. 
Their accounts having been ſince wound 
up and regulated, if any former year was 
taken to compare with, it ſhould * one 
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Face the concluſion of the war, and even 
then the ſame obſervations would in a 
great mcaſure apply ; for it was not till 
after the orders had been ſent out from 
home, and thut they had been explained and 
enforced abroad, that the improvements 
took place. Each year ſince then the iin- 
provements have increaſe but, even at- 
ter the regulations of the new ſyſtem had 
been made, no perfect ſtatement of the 
debts and aflets could be given, becauſe 
there had not yet been any accurate view, 
The accounts of debts owing were conſe. 
quently ſome millions thort. He adviſed 
him, however, if he took any year to com- 
pare by, to let it be one ſince 1786, which 
was the firſt year wnen the improvements 
by the new ſyſtem were effected. 

Mr. Hulley excuſed himiclf, by ſtating, 
that he did not ſelect the accounts of 1781 
as partial or favourable to objections, but 
becauſe he had nv other except thoſe of 
1778. He thought, however, that the 
attairs of the company were accurately 
known in 1781. 

General Smith ſaid, he had expreſſed 
his ſatisfaction more than once at tie pre- 
ſent regulation of tne company's atlairs, 
for they poficfſed a perſpicuity and preci- 
ſion which they never pollefſeq betore ; 
but he withed that time was given to the 
houſe, after the accounts had been laid 
before them, to make an inveſtigation, 
and that they ought either to agree or ob- 
ject to them, as occation thould require. 
He thought there was reaſon to expect an 
increaſe inftead of a diminution of the 
company's revenues; and he obſerved, 
that upon the laſt point he came down 
with very different ideas to what he had 
ſince entertained. Pathetic as the right 
honourable gentieman had been, he did 
not go a ſufficient length; and, to prove 
this, he read a letter from the ſecretary at 
Bengal to Lieutenant-colonel Peche, dated 
the 24th of April 1785, in aniwer to an 
application for paſlage-money for thoſe 
officers who, from their wounds, or for 
the recoyery of their health, were deſirous 
of obtaining a temporary return to Eng- 
land. — The anſwer ſtated, that the court 
at Bengal could not comply with the re- 
queſt, but that they were at all times rea - 
dy to attend to the applications of iudi— 
viduals, and, if pollible, to afford relief. 
The general thought that it was no dif- 
grace at all for the officers to apply for 
that pay which was their right, and would 
have troubled the houle with a derail, but 
for the aſlurances of the right honourable 
gentleman, which he had heard with 
heart-felt ſatisfaction, | 

Mr. Scott exculpated the company, and 
asked if one application had been made 
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{iince that letter without the obtainment 
of relief? In anfwer to Mr. Huſſey, he 
taid, that till 1786 or 1787, the company 
never knew the ſtate of their accounts 
within three or four millions, and that 
the revenues of India were now two mil. 
lions more than then. The compaiilcn 
of 1781 did not therefore bear, ſince we 
had now proof poſitive that every item 
Was correct. 

Mr. Luthington agreed with the hon 
ouravle generai oppotite, in his obſerva- 
tions on the hard condition of the Eaſt-In- 
dia ofiicers, ſome of whom have been 
eighteen months, or two years, in this 
country without any means oi lubliitence. 
He did himiclt make a motion two years 
ago in the general court io; trcirieliefy, Dy 
which their expectations were railed, and 
their circumſtances rendered more diitreſ- 
fing. He juitified ihe company, however, 
by declaring that their neglect did not 
proceed from any wan: of liberality, but 
from the embarralment oi their affyirs. 
When directions are given by the court af 
controul, he had no doubt but they would 
receive thc laiction Of the Company, 
He then complimented Mr. Dundas on 
the accurate ſtatement he had delivercd, 
and for his plan of ailowtug a permaincat 
rent to the native Sczars; a Pian which 
he had himſclf ſubmitted to the court at 
Bengal in 1773. 

Sir Francis Baring, ailuding to what 
had fallen from General Santh, ſaid, it 
was the firſt time he had heard any attack 
on the court of directors, for their con- 
duct to the oſlicers of the company. Eve- 
ry ſlervice had its dilerent rules; the of- 
ficers in the king's lervice had their ad- 
vantages, as had likewiſe thoſe in the 
ſervice of the company. A colonel had a 
yearly income of ro, col. —he did not 
know what might be the pay of a gene- 
ral. The honourable general had ſurely 
himſelf no reaſon to complain, 

General Smith expreſled himſelf ſur- 
prized at the treatment which he had juſt 
received from his old friend. He had 
made no attack on the court of directors; 
he had only found fault with the ſyſtem 
which prevailed with reſpect to the offi- 
cers. What had juſt dropped from his 


- honourable friend he muſt ſuppoſe, either 


to be the eltect of temporary heat, or a 
piece of good-humouted raillery ; but, as 
it ſecined to convey a perſonal inſinuatioa, 
he defied any one to find a ſingle action to 
blame in the whole courte of his lite ; and 
referred to the teſtimony which had been 
given to his conduct, by the vote of thanks 
which had been paſled for his ſervices to 
the company .-—The reſolutions were then 
ſuceciiyely put and carried. 
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PRO ROGGATION or PARLIAMENT. 


Hovsk or LorDs, June 27. 
HIS day his majeſty came to the 
houſe of peers; and, being in his 
royal robes ſeated on the throne with the 
uſual ſolemnity, Sir Francis Molyneux, 
gentieman uſher of the black rod, was 
ſent with a meſſage from his majeſty to 
the houſe of commons, commanding 
their attendance in the houſe of peers. 
The commons being come thither accord- 
ingly, his majeſty was pleaſed to give the 
royal aſlent to the ſeveral acts paſſed. 
After which his majeſty was pleaſed to 
make the following moſt gracious ſpecch : 
«« My Lords and Gentlemen, 
he zealous and uniform regard which 
you have ſhewn to the general intereſts of 
my people, and particularly the prudent, 
firm, and ſpirited, ſupport, which you 
have continued to afford me in the proſe- 
cution of the great conteſt in which we 
are ſtill unavoidably engaged, demand 
my warmeſt acknowledgments. 

„The encouragement which my allies 
muſt derive from the knowledge of your 
ſentiments, and the extraordinary exer- 
tions which you have enabled me to make 
in ſupporting and augmenting my naval 
and military forces, attord the means moſt 
likely to conduce to the reſtoration of 
peace to theſe kingdoms, and to the re- 
eſtabliſhment of general tranquillity on a 
ſecure, an honourable, and a laſting 

foundation.“ | 
« Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 
4 I have to return you my hearty thanks 


for the liberal and ample ſupplies which 


the reſources of the country have enabled 
you to provide, beyond all former exam- 
ple, for the various exigencies of the 
Public ſervice, 

« ] have alſo to acknowledge, with 
peculiar ſenſibility, the recent proof which 
you have given me of your attachment to 
my perſon and family, in the proviſion 
which you have made for ſettling the eſ- 


tabliſhment of the Prince and Princeſs of 
Wales, and for extricating the prince from 
the incumbrances in which he was in- 
volved.?” 

« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

« It is impoſſible to contemplate the 
internal ſituation of the enemy with whom 
we are contending, without indulging an 
hope, that the preſent circumſtances of 
France may, in their effects, haſten the 
return of ſuch a ſtate of order and regu- 
lar goverament as may be capable of 
maintaining the accuſtomed relations of 
amity and peace with other powers. 

©« The iſſue, however, of theſe extraor- 
dinary tranſactions is out of the reach of 
human foreſight. | 

« Till that defirable period arrives, 
when my ſubjects can be reſtored to the 
ſecure enjoyment of the bleſſings of peace, 
I thall not fail to make the moſt effectual 
uſe of the force which you have put into 
my hands. | 

« Tt is with the utmoſt ſatisfaction that 
I have recently received the advices of an 
important and brilliant ſucceſs obtained 
over the enemy, by a detachment of my 
fleet under the able conduct of Lord 
Bridport. 

„% have every reaſon to rely on the 
continuance of the diſtinguiſhed bravery 
and good conduct of my fleet and armies, 
as well as the zeal, ſpirit, and perſeve- 
rance, of my people, which have been 
uniformly manifeſted through the whole 
courſe of this juſt and neceſſary war.” 


Then the lord chancellor, by his ma- 
jeſty's command, ſaid : 

« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

« It is his majeſty's royal will and plea- 
ſure that this parliament be prorogued to 
Wedneſday, tie fifth day of Auguſt next, 
to be then here holden; and this parlia- 
ment is accordingly prorogued to Wed- 
neſday, the 5th day of Auguſt next.“ 


port of Halifax in America. 


THE news of this month will add greatly to the luſtre of our naval charaQer.— 
Admiral Cornwallis, who was cruiſing on the French coaſt with five fail of the line, 
fell in with the Breſt fleet of 13 ſhips of the line, who purſued and came up with him; 
and in a running fight of a whole day, the French got ſo cloſe in with the Britiſh ſquad- 
ron that the two ſternmoſt were in great danger of being taken. 
ed his own officers about him, and told them his flag thould never be ſtruck, nor could 
he bear to fee two Britiſh ſhips of the line loſt; and, if they would ſupport him in 
opinion, all the ſquadron ſhould be loſt, or the ſhips in danger ſaved. 
men anſwered in the affirmative, and gave the admiral three cheers, on which he bore 
down to the aſſiſtance of the thips, which had eight ſail of Frenchmen upon them, and 
after a gallant action brought them off in ſafety, and arrived in port with little or no 
loſs; but had greatly crippled the French fleet. —Che French fleet conſiſted of 13 fail 
of the line of 80 and 74 guns each, 7 trigates, 7 razees, and 2 brigs; the Engliſt of 1 
ſhip of 100 guns, 4 of 74, and two frigates. | | 
Capt. Cochrane, with the Thetis and Huſſar frigates, has taken two French ſtore- 
ſhips, the Prevoyante of 24 guns, and the Raiſon of 18, which he carried ſafe into the 


The admiral then call. 


The officers and 
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ANECDOTES or rug LIFE Ax D CHARACTER or HENRY V. 


ENRY V. ſoon after his acceſſion 

to the throne of England, de- 
termined to take advantage of the 
troubles in which France was, at that 
time, involved. Charles, who was 
then king of France, was ſubject to 
frequent fits of lunacy, which totally 
diſqualified him from reigning : in 
theſe intervals the ambition of his 
vaſſals and courtiers had room for 
exertion, and they grew powertul 
from the weakneſs of their king. 
Iſabella, of Bavaria, his queen, was 
at tlie head of one faction; the 
Duke of Burgundy of another ; the 
faction of the children of the Duke 
of Orleans was conſiderable; that 
only which held to the king was 
feeble. Each of theſe, as they hap- 
pened to prevail, branded their cap— 
tives with the names of traitors, 
and the gibbets were at once hung 
with the bodies of the accuſed and 
the acculers. 

This was thought a moſt favour- 
able opportunity to reſcue, 
France, thoſe grants that had for- 
merly been given up by treaty: 
Henry, therefore, invaded that king— 
dom with an army of fifty thouſand 
men. lle took Harfleur, and ad- 
vanced into a country already ren— 
dered deſolate by factions, and which 
he now totally laid waſte by a foreign 
invaſion : but, though the enemy made 
but a feeble reſiſtance, yet the climate 
ſeemed to fight for them; a conta- 
gious dyſentery carried off three parts 
of Henry's ſoldiers. In ſuch a ſituation 
he had recourie to an expedient com- 
mon enough in the remote times we 
are deſcribing; he challenged the 
dauphin to ſingle combat, offering to 
ſtake his pretenſions on the event. 
This challenge, as might naturally 
be expected, was rejected; and the 
French, though diſagreeing internal- 
ly, now ſeemed united at the ap- 
pearance of foreign danger. 

Henry ſoon beg an to repent of his 
raſh inroad into a country, where 
diſeaſe, anda powerful army, every 
moment threatened deſtruction; and, 
therefore, thought of retiring to 
Calais. In this retreat, which was 

Vol. III. No, 33. 


from 


the example; 


at once both painful and dangerous, 
Henry took every method to inſpire 
his troops with courage and perſe— 
verance, and ſhewed them, in him- 
ſelf, an example of patience and re- 
ſignation. In the mean time the 
French army was drawn up to obſtruct 
his paſſage, nor was there any poſ- 
ſibility of his paſſing them without a 
battle; yet even that could promiſe 
but ſmall hopes of victory: his army 
was waſted with diſeaſe, their ſpirits 
worn down with fatigue, deſtitute of 
proviſions, and but nine thouſand in 
number, to ſuſtain the ſhock of an 
enemy amounting to an hundred and 
fifty thouſand. This diſparity, as it 
raiſed the courage of the F rench, 10 

it imprelied the Engliſh with terror. 
So confident were the French leaders 
of ſucceſs, that they began to treat 
for the ranſom of their priſoners. 
On the 25th of October, 1415, the 
two armics drew up in battle array, 

early in the morning, near the caſtle 
of Agincourt. A narrow ground, 

flanked on one ſide by a wood, on the 
other by a rivulet, was to be the 
ſcene of action. The conſtable of 
France commanded the French, and 
Henry with Edward duke of York, 
the Engliſh. Both armies, for ſome 
time kept filently gazing at each other, 
as if atraid to begin; which Henry 
perceiving, with a chearful counte- 
nance, cried out, My friends, ſince 
they will not begin, let us ſet them 
come on, and the 
Bleſſed Trinity be our protection | 
And now the whole army ſet forward 
with a ſhout. The French ſtill con- 
tinued to wait their approach with in- 
trepidity, when the Engliſh archers 
let fly a ſhower of arrows, three feet 
long, which did great execution. 
The French calvalry advancing, to 
repel theſe, two hundred bowmen, 


who lay till then concealed, riling on 


a ſudden, let fly among them. The 
Engliſh, ſeeing their confuſion, now 
threw by their arrows, and fell upon 
them ſword in hand: though en— 
feebled by diſeaſe, yet they recom- 
penſed the defect by valour. The 
French at firſt repulſed the aiſailants ; 

but 
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but they, reſolving to conquer or die, 
again burſt in upon the enemy, with 
ſuch impetuoſity that they gave way: 
in the mean time, a body of Engliſh 
horſe, which had been concealed in a 
neighbouring wood, ruſhing out, 
flanked the French infantry ; and 
now a total diſorder began to enſue. 
The firſt line of the enemy being 
thus routed, the ſecond line began to 
march up to interrupt the progreſs of 
victory. Henry therefore, alighting 
from his horſe, preſented himſelf to 
the enemy, with an undaunted coun- 
tenance ; and at the head of his men, 
fought on foot, encouraging ſome, 
and aſliſting others. Eighteen French 
cavaliers, who were reſvlved to kill 
him or die in the attempt, ruſhing 
forth together, advanced, and one of 
them ſlunned him with a blow of his 
battle-axe; they then fell upon him 
in a body, and he was juſt going to 
link under their blows, when David 
Gam, a valiant Welchman, and two 
more of the ſame country, came to 
his aid : they ſoon turned the atten- 
tion of the French from the king ; 
but, being overpowered themſelves, 
they fell dead at his feet. The king 
had now recovered his ſenſes, and, 
more help coming in, the eighteen 
Frenchmen were all flain ; upon 
which he knighted the brave Welch- 
men who had ſo nobly fought in his 
defence. Ihe heat of the battle ſtil] 
increaſing, his courage ſeemed to in— 
creaſe ; and now the thickeſt of the 
battle was gathered round his perſon : 
his brother being fallen down by his 


ſlide, ſtunned with the blow of a club, 


he covered him for a while ; but, re- 
ceiving another blow hunſelf, it 
threw him on his knees: he ſoon, 
however, recovered, and his valour 
ſeemed to inſpire his troops with fury; 
they ran headlong upon the enemy, 
and, by an unexpected attack, put 
them into ſuch diſorder that their 
leaders could never after bring them 
to the charge. 'The Duke of Alencon, 
who commanded the ſecond line, 
ſeeing it fly, reſolved by one deſperate 
{troke to retrieve the day, or fall in 
the attempt: wherefore running up 
to King Henry, and crying aloud that 
he was the Duke of Alengon, he 
diſcharged ſuch a blow on his head, 
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that it carried off a part of tlie king's 
helmet: Henry, not having been-able 
to ward oft the blow, ſoon returned 
It, by ſtriking the duke to the ground ; 
and he was killed by the ſurround- . 
ing crowd, all the king's efforts to 
ſave him from their fury being in- 
effectual. 

The two firſt lines being thus dif- 
perſed, the third refuſed to aſliſt them, 
and marched off without fighting. 
The king, therefore, thinking him- 
ſelf thus ſure of victory, was fur— 
priſed with an account that his bag- 
gage was plundering by the enemy : 
Juſt ſtruck with an apprehenſion that 
the French had rallied, and being 
ſenſible that the number of his pri- 
ſoners was greater than that of his 
army, he raſhly ordered all the pri— 
ſoners to be put to death ; which 
order was accordingly executed. 
This ſeverity tarniſhed the glory 
which his victory would otherwite 
have acquired ; but all the heroiſm 
and all the virtues of that age are 
tinctured with barbarity. 

This victory, however great it may 
appear, was rather oftentatious than 
uſeful: it acquired the Engliſh glory, 
but not dominion ; and, while it ſet— 
tled Henry's intereſt more firmly in 
the hearts of his ſubjects, it only 
{ſerved to inſpire him with a love of 
new conqueſts, With this view, 
therefore, he returned to England, 
11 order to procure new ſtores of men 
and money. 

The war between the two king— 
doms, from this period, ſeemed to 
be carried on rather by negociations, 
treaſons, plots, and fomented jea- 
louſies, than by the force of arms. 
France was but as one vaſt theatre of 
crimes, murders, puniſhments, and 
devaſtations: the Duke of Orleans 
was allaſlinated by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and he, in his turn, fell by 
the treachery of the dauphin ; while 
the ſon, deſiring to revenge his father's 
death, acknowledged Henry as law - 
ful heir to the crown, and a treaty 
was concluded between Henry and 


the young Duke of Burgundy at 


Troyes, by which he was acknow- 
ledged heir to the crown of France, 
after the death of Charles, who ſtill 
reigned, though, by his diſeaſes, ren- 
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dered totally incapable of buſineſs. 
Catharine, the French king's daugh- 
ter, was given to Henry in marriage; 
and it was reſolved, that the dauphin 
ſhould be brought to an account for 
the murder of the late Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Things being adjuſted in this 
manner, Henry entered the city of 
Paris without oppoſition, and there 


conducted the government at his plea- 


ſure ; while the feeble Charles was 
attended as a king indeed, but with 
ſcarcely even the liberty of a ſubject. 

The danphin, in the mean time, 
wandered about, a ſtranger in his own 
dominions, while Henry returned to 
London, to raiſe new ſubſidies and 
new troops to ſecure his late con- 
queſts. His preſence, as might be 
expected, inſpired his. ſubjects with 
joy; but they, at the ſame time, could 
not be much pleated with a conqueſt, 
which ſeemed likely to transfer the 
ſeat of empire from among them. 
The parliament, upon various pre- 
tences, refuſed him a ſupply equal to 
his demands: however, he again ſet 
ſail with a new-raiſed army, and the 
dauphin,upon his appearance, thought 
fit again to retire. Henry then en- 


tered Paris, and, while Charles had 


but a ſmall court, he was attended 
with a very magnificent one. On 
Whitſunday they dined together in 
public, the two Kings and the two 
queens with their crowns on their 
heads; Charles, indeed, receiving 
apparent homage, but Henry com- 
manding with abſolute authority. 
After this he prepared to ſtop the 
progreſs of the enemy, who had al- 
ready taken ſome towns ; but, whilſt 


he flattered himſelf with a ſpeedy 


victory, he was attacked with a fiſtula, 
which the phyſicians were at that 
time too unſkilful to treat with judg- 
ment. He died at the caſtle of Vin- 
cennes, with the ſame intrepidity 
with which he lived, and was buried 
at Weſtminſter-abbey. His military 
tame acquired him the reputation of 
every other good quality ; he favour- 
ed the clergy, and they have returned 
the debt to his memory. In general, 
the good or the erroneous conduct of 
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a prince appears rather after his 
death than during his life-time; and 
the ſucceſſors of imprudent kings are 
often taxed with errors not their own, 
He died, however, fortunate, by 
falling in the midſt of his triumphs, 
and leaving his ſubjects with reputa- 
tion. 

This prince poſſeſſed many eminent 
virtues; and, if we give indulgence 
to ambition in a monarch, or rank it, 
as the vulgar do, among his virtues, 
they were unſtained by any conlider- 
able blemiſh ; his abilities appeared 
equally in the cabinet and in the field: 
the boldneſs of his enterpriſes was no 
leſs remarkable than his perſonal 
valour in conducting them. He had 
the talent of attaching his friends by 
aftability, and gaining his enemies by 
addreſs and clemency. The Engliſh, 
dazzled by the luſtre of his character, 
{tz}! more by that of his victories, 
were reconciled to the defects of his 
title. The French almoſt forgot he 
was an enemy; and his care of main- 
taining juſtice in his civil adminiſtra. 
tion, and preſerving diſcipline in his 
armies, made ſome amends to both 
nations tor the calamities inſeparable 
from thoſe wars in which his ſhort 
reign was almoſt occupied. That he 
could forgive the Karl of Marche, 
who had a better right to the throne 
than himſelf, is a ſure proof of his 
magnanimity ; and that the earl re- 
lied ſo on his friendſhip, is no Jeſs a 
proof of his eſtabliſhed character for 
candour and ſincerity, There re— 
main, in hiſtory, few inſtances of 
ſuch mutual truſt ; and ſtill fewer, 
where neither found reaſon to re- 
pent it. 

The exterior figure of this great 
prince, as well as his deportment, 
was engaging, His ſtature was ſome- 
what above the middle ſize ; his 
countenance beautitul, his limbs gen- 
teel, but full of vigour ; and he ex- 
celled in all warlike and manly exer- 
ciſes. 

Died 31ſt Auguſt, 1422: in the 
year of his age 34; of his reign the 
10th, 
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REVOLT or MASSANIELLO, Taz FISHERMAN OF NAPLES. 


HEN the kings of Spain firſt 

allumed the regal authority 
over Naples, they ſet no bounds to 
their exactions, and of conſequence 
the people were loaded with all man- 
ner of taxes; even the moſt indiſ- 
penſable neceſſaries of life not being 
exempted, In 1647, a new tax was 
laid on fruit; which the people looked 
upon as the moſt prievous oppreſſion, 
the chief part of their ſubſiſtence, 
during the ſummer months, being 
fruit, which in the kingdom of Naples 
is very plentiful and delicious. The 
edict for collecting the new duty was 
no ſooner publiſhed, than the people 
began to murmur in a tumultuous 
manner; and, when the viceroy came 
abroad, they ſurrounded his coach, 
bawling out to have their grievances 
redrelied. 'I hey were encouraged in 
their ſedition, by the news that the 
Citizens of Palermo had actually re- 
volted on account of the impoſition of 
new duties. The viceroy, therefore, 
apprehenſive of greater diſorders, 
began to think of taking off the tax ; 
but thoſe who tarmed the tax having 
bribed ſome of his favourites, he was 
by their means perſuaded not to abo- 
The indignation of the peo- 
ple, who had ſuſpected his intention, 
was now greatly increaſed, eſpecially 
as they were privately excited by ſe- 
The farmers of 
the revenue, and all thoſe concerned 
in railing the taxes, had incurred the 
hatred and deteſtation of the people, 
particularly of Tommaſo Aniello, 
commonly called Maffaniello of A- 
malfi, a fiſherman, whoſe wife, having 
been diſcovered in ſmuggling a ſmall 
quantity of meal, was impriſoned, 
and condemned to pay a fine of one 
hundred ducats. 

Maſtaniello, a few years before, 
had come to Naples from Amalfi, 
where his father had been a fiſherman. 
At this time he was about twenty- 
four years of age, and the father of 
four children. He was of a middling 
ſtature, and an agreeable aſpect; was 
diſtinguiſhed for his boldneſs, activity, 
and integrity; and had a great in- 


fluence with his companions, by whom 
he was beloved and eſteemed. As he 
was obliged even to fell his furniture 
to pay the heavy fine, he had con- 
ceived an implacable hatred againſt 
the tarmers of the taxes, and was 
alſo moved with compaſſion for the 
miſerable ſtate of the city and king- 
dom. He therefore formed a deſign, 
with ſome of his companions, to raiſe 
a tumult in the market-place on the 
feſtival-day of the Carmelites, uſually 
celebrated about the middle of July, 
when between five hundred and {x 
hundred youths entertain the people 
by a mock-fight ; one halt of them 
in the character of Turks, defending 
a wooden caſtle, which is attacked 
and ſtormed by the other halt in the 
character of Chriſtians. Maflaniello 
being appointed captain of, one of 
theſe parties, and one Pione, who 
was privy to his delign, commanding 
the other, for ſeveral weeks betore 
the feſtival they were very diligent in 
reviewing and training their tollow- 
ers, who were armed with ſticks and 
reeds: but a ſmall and unforeſeen 
accident tempted them to begin their 
enterprile without waiting tor the 
feſtival. 

On the 5th of July a diſpute hap- 
pening in the market-place betwixt 
the tax-gatherers and ſome garden- 
ers of Pozzuolo who had brought 
ſome figs into the city, whether. the 
buyer or ſeller ſhould pay the duty ; 
after the tumult had continued ſe— 
veral hours, Maſſaniello, who- was 
preſent with his company, excited 
the mob to pillage the office built in 
the market for receiving the duty, 
and to drive away the officers with 
ſtones. The elect of the people, who, 
by deciding againſt the gardeners, had 
increaſed the tumult, ran to the 
palace, and informed the viceroy, 
who moſt imprudently neglected all 
means of putting a flop to the com- 
motion. Maſſaniello, in the mean 
time, being joined by great numbers 
of people, ordered his young troops 
to ſet fire to all the officers for the 


taxes through the city; Which com- 


mand 
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mand being executed with diſpatch, 
he then conducted them directly to 
the palace, where the viceroy, inſtead 
of ordering his Spaniſh and German 
guards to diſperſe them, encouraged 
their inſolence by timidly granting 
their demands, As they ruſhed inte 
the palace in a furions manner, he 
eſcaped by a private door, and en- 
deavoured to fave hiunſelt in Caſtel 
del Ovo; but being overtaken by the 
rioters in the ſtregts, he was trampled 
upon by them, and pulled by the 
hair and whiſkers. However, by 
throwing TR handfuls of 
mong them, he again eſcaped, and 


took ſanctuary ina convent of Minims, 


where, being joined by the Archbiſhop 
of Naples, Cardinal Filomarini, and 
ſeveral nobles, by their advice he 
ſigned a billet, by which he aboliſhed 
all taxes upon provitions. ASA means 
to quell the tumult, he likewiſe de- 
fired the cardinal to offer NMaſſaniello 
a penſion of two thouſand four hun- 
dred crowns, who generouſly re- 
zected the bribe ; and declared, tha 
it the viceroy would keep his word, 
he would find them obedient ſub— 
jects. 

It was now expected that the tumult 
would ceale; but Maſtinicllo, 
his return to the market-place, being 
Joined by ſeveral malcontents, among 
whom were Genuino and one Peronne, 


who had formerly teen a captain 01 


the Sbirri, he was adviſed by them 
to order the houſes of thoſe concerned 
in railing the tax to be buraed; which 

were accordingly in a few days re- 
duced to alhes, with all their rich 
furniture. Maſſaniello being now 
abſolute maſter of the whole city, 


and being joined by great numbers of 


people of deſperate fortunes, he re- 
quired the viceroy, 
to the Caitel Nuov o, to abolith all the 


taxes, and to deliver up the writ of 


exemption, granted by Charles V. 
This new demand greatly embarrailed 
the viceroy ; but to appeale the peo - 
ple, he drew up a falſe deed in letters 
of gold, and ſent it to them by their 
favourite the Duke of Matalone, who 
had before been in confinement. The 
fraud, however, being diſcovered, 
the duke was pulled from his horſe 
and maltreated by the mob, and at 
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who had retired 
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length committed as a priſoner ta 
Peronne. This accident, to the great 
joy of the viceroy, enraged the peo- 
ple againſt the nobility, ſeveral of 
whom they killed, burnt the houſes 
of others, and threatened to extirpate 
them all, 
time, tattered and half naked, com- 
wanded his followers, who were now 
well armed, and reckoned about one 
hundred thouſand men, with a moſt 
abſolute ſway. Ile ate and flept little, 
gave his orders wich great preciſion 
and judgment, appeared full of mo- 
deration, without ambition and 1n- 
terelted views. Put the Duke of 
Matalone having procured his liberty 
by bribing Peronne, the viceroy 
imitaied his example, and fecretiy 
corrupted Genuino to betray his 
chief. A contpiracy was accor dingly 
formed againſt Maſſaniello by Mat 
lone and Peronne; the duke, who was 
equally exaſperated againſt the vice— 
roy, propoling, that after his death 
his brother D. Juleph ſhould head 
the rebels. 

Maſſaniello in tlie mean time, by 
means of the cardinal archbiſhop, 
was negociating a general peace and 
accommodation; but, while both par- 
ties were aflenibling in the convent of 
the Carmelites, the banditti hired by 
Matalone made an untuccelsiul at- 
tempt upon Maflaniello's life. His 
followers immediately killed one 
. and fifty of them. Peronne 

d D. Joſeph being dilcovered to bz 
eee e. in the conſpira- Y, were 
likewiſe put to death, and the du! de 
with great difficulty eſcaped. Mal- 
ſaniello by this conſpiracy was ren- 
dered more ſuſpicious and ſevere. 
He began to abuſe his power by put- 
ting ſeveral perlons to death upon 
night pretences; and, to force the 
viceroy to an accommodation, he cut 
07 a!l communication with the caſtles, 
which were unprovided with proviſion 
and amunition.— The viceroy like- 
wiſe, being afraid leſt the French 
ſhould take advantage of the com- 
motion, earneſtly desired to agree to 
a treaty; vhich was according]! con- 
cluded on the fifth day of the inlur- 
rection, by the mediation of the arch- 
bithop. By the treaty it was [tipn- 
lated, that all duties impoſed e 
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the time of Charles V. ſhould be 
aboliſhed ; that the writ of exemp- 
tion granted by that emperor thould 
be delivered to the people ; that for 
the future no new taxes thould be 
impoſed ; that the vote of the elect 
of the people ſhould be equal to the 
votes of the nobility ; that an act of 


oblivion ſhould be-granted for all that - 


was paſt ; and that the people ſhould 
continue in arms under Maiſlaniello 
til} the ratification of the treaty by 
the king. 

By this treaty, no leſs than ten 
thouſand perſons, who fattened upon 
the blood of the public, were ruined. 
The people, when it was ſolemnly 
publiſhed, maniteſted an extreme joy, 
believing they had now recovered all 
their ancient rights and privileges, 
Mattaniello, at the deſire of the vice- 
roy, went to the palace to vilit him, 
accompanied by the archbiſhop, who 
was obliged to threaten him with ex- 
communication, betcre he would con- 
fent to Jay aſide his regs and aſſume a 
magnificent Ureſs, He was received 
by the duke with the greateſt de- 
monſtrations of reſpect and triend- 
ſhip, while the duchefs entertained 
his wite, and preſented her with a 
robe of cloth of filver, and ſome 
zewels.—The viceroy, to preſerve 
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ſome thadow of authority, appointed 
him captain-general; and at his de- 
parture made him a preſent of 2 
golden chain of great value, which 
with creat difficulty he was prevailed 
upon 10 accept; but yielded at length 
to the intreaties of the cardinal. 
Next day, in conſrquence of the 
commiffion granted him by the vice- 
roy, he began to exerciſe all the 
functions of ſcvereign authority; 
and having cauſed a ſcaffold to be 
erected in one of the ſtreets, and ſe- 
veral gibbets, he judged all crimes, 
whether civil or military, in the laſt 
reſort; and ordered the guilty to 
be immediately put to death, which 
was the punithment he aſſigned to all 
offences. Though he neglected all 
forms of law, and even trequently 
judged by phyſiognomy, yet he is 
{aid not to have overlooked any cr1- 
minal, or punithed any innocent per- 
lon. ö 

His grandeurand proſperity wereot 
very ſhort continuance; for, his mind 
becoming diſtracted and delirious tor 
two or three days, he committed a 
great many mad and extravagant 
actions; and on the 18thof July was 
aſſallinated with the conſent of the 
viceroy. | 
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F the ſhape and character of the 
Mexican Indians, the Abbe 
Clavigero gives a moſt advantageous 
deicription ; which he aſſerts no one 
who reads it in America will contra- 
dict, unleſs he views them with the 
eye of a prejudiced mind. It is true, 
that Ulloa fays, in ſpeaking of the 
Indians of Quito, he had obſerved, 
© that impertect people abounded a- 
mong them; that they were either 
irregularly diminutive, or monſtrous 
in ſome other reſpect ; that they be- 
came either inſenſible, dumb, or 
blind, or wanted ſome limb of their 
body.” Having therefore made in- 
quiry reſpecting this ſingularity of the 
Quitans, the abbé found, that ſuch 
detects were neither cauſed by bad 


humours, nor by the climate, but by 
the miſtaken and blind humanity of 
their parents, who, in order to free 
their children from the haydſhips and 
toils to which the healthy Indians are 
ſubjected by the Spaniards, fix ſome 
deformity or weakneſs upon them 
that they may become uſeleſs : a cir- 
cumſtance of miſery which does not 
happen in other countries of America, 
nor in thoſe places of the ſame king- 
dom of Quito where the Indians are 
under no ſuch oppreſſion. M. de 
Paw, and in agreement with him Dr. 
Robertſon, ſays, that no detormed 
perſons are to be found among the 
ſavages of America; becauſe, like 
the ancient Lacedemonians, they put 
to death thoſe children which are born 
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tanch-backed, blind, or defective in 


any limb; but that in thoſe countries 
where they are formed into ſocieties, 
and the vigilance of their rulers pre- 
vents the murder of ſuch infants, the 
number of their deformed individuals 


is greater than it is in any country of 


Europe. This would make an ex— 
ceeding good ſolution of the difficulty 
if it were true: but it, potibly, there 
has been in America a tribe of ſavages 
who have imitated the barbarous 
example of the celebrated Lacede- 
monians, it is certain that thoſe authors 
have no grounds to impute ſuch in— 
ht amanity to. the reſt of the Ameri- 
<ans; for that it has not been the 
practice, at leaſt with the far greater 
part of thoſe nations, is to be de- 
monltrated from the atteſtations of 
the authors the beſt acquainted with 
their cuſtoms. 
Noargumentagainſtthe New World 
can be drawn from the colour of the 
Americans: for their colour is leſs 
diſtant from the white of the Euro- 
peans than 1t 1s from the black of the 
Africans, and a great part of the 
Aliatics. The hair of the Mexicans, 
and of the greater part of the Indians, 
is, as we have already faid, coarſe 
and thick ; on their tace they appear 
to have little, and in general none on 
their arms and legs: but it is an error 
to ſav, as M. de Paw does, that they 
are entirely deititute of hair in all the 
other parts of their body. Thus 1s 
one of the many paſſages of the Phi- 
loſophical Reſearches, at which the 
Nlexicans, and all the other nations, 
muſt {mile to find an European philo- 
ilopher ſo eager to diveſt them of the 
dreſs they had from nature. Don 
Ulloa, indeed, inthe deſcription which 
he gives of the Indians of Quito, ſays, 
that hair neither grows upon the men 
nor upon the women when they a 
rive at Puberty, as it does on the reit of 
mankind ; but whatever ſingularity 
may attend the Quitans, or occaſion 
this circumſtance, there 1s no doubt, 
that among the Americans in general, 
the period of puberty is accompanied 
with the fame ſymptoms as it is a- 
mong other nations of the world. ln 
fact, with the North Americans, it 
is difgraceful to be hairy on the body, 
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ens them to hogs. 
They therefore pluck the hair as taſt 
as it appears. But the traders who 
marry their women, and prevail on 
them to diſcontinue this practice, ſay, 
that nature is the ſame with them 28 
with the whites. As to the beards 
of the men, had Buffon or de Paw 
known the pains and trouble it colts 
them to pluck out by the roots the 
hair that grows on their faces, they 
would have ſeen that nature had not 
been deficient in that reſpect. Every 
nation has its cuſtoms. I have {een 
an Indian beau, with a looking-glaſs 
in his hand, (ſays Mr. Jeſterſon,) 
examining his tace tor hours together, 
and plucking out by the roots every 
hair he could diſcover with a kind oft 
tweezer made of a piece of fine braſs 
wire, twilted round a {tick and which 
he uſed with great dexterity.” 

The very alpect of an Angolan, 
Mandingan, or Congan, would have 
ſhocked M. de Paw, and made him 
recal that cenſure which he paſſes on 


They ſay it li! 


the colour, the make, and hair, of 


the Americans. What can be ima— 
gined more contrary to the idea we 
have of beauty, and the perfection 
of the human frame, than a man 
whole body emits a rank ſmell, whoſe 
{kin is as black as ink, whoſe head 


and face are covered with black woot. 


inſtead of hair, whoſe eves are yel- 
low and bloody, whoſe lips are thick 
and blackiſh, and whoſe noſe is flat? 
Such are the inhabitants of a very 
large portion of Atrica, and of many 
iſtands of Atta, What men can be 
more impertect than thoſe who mea- 
{ure no more than four feet in ſtature, 
whoſe faces are long and flat, the 
noſe compretied, the irides yellowiſh 
black, the eye-lids turned back to- 
wards the temples, the cheeks ex- 
traordinarily elevated, their mouths 
monſtroutly large, theirlips thick and. 
prominent, and the lower part of 
their viſages extremely narrow? Such, 
according to Count de Buffon, are 
the Laplanders, the Zemblans, the 
Borandines, the Samojeds, and Tar— 
tars in the Eaſt. What objects more 
detormed than men whole taces are 
too long and wrinkled even in their 
youth, their noſes thick and com- 
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preſſed, their eyes ſmall and ſunk, 
their cheeks very much raiſed, their 
upper jaw low, their teeth long and 
diſunited, eye-brows ſo thick that 
they ſhade their eves; the eye-lids 
thick, ſome briſtles on their faces in— 
ſtead ot beard, large thighs and {mall 
legs? Such is the picture Count de 
Buffon gives of the Tartars ; that is, 
of thole people who, as he fays, in- 
habit a tract of land in Afia twelve 
thouſand leagues long and upwards, 
and more than ſeven hundred and 
fifty broad. Amongſt theſe the Cal- 
mucks are the moſt remarkable for 
their delormity ; which is ſo great, 
that, according to Tavernier, they 
are the moſt brutal men of all the 
univerſe. Their faces are ſo broad 
that there is a ſpace of five or fix 
inches between their eyes, according 
as Count de Button himſelf affirms. 
In Calicut, in Ceylon, and other 
countries of India, there is, fay 
Pyrard and other writers on thoſe re- 
gions, a race of men who have one or 
both of their legs as thick as the 
body of a man; and that this defdr- 
mity among them is almoſt hereditary. 
The Hottentots, belides other groſs 
imperfections, have that montirous 
irregularity attending them, of a cal- 
lous appendage extending from the os 
pubis downwards, according to the 
teſtimony of the hiſtorians of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Strays, Ge- 
melli, and other travellers, affirm, 
that in the kingdom of Lambry, in the 
iſlands of Formoſa, and of Mindoro, 
men have been tound with tails. Bo- 
mare ſays, that a thing of this kind 
in men is nothing elſe than an elonga- 
tion of the os coccygis ; but what is 
a tail in quadrupeds but the elongation 
of that bone, though divided into di- 
ſtinct articulations? However it may 
be, it is certain, that that elongation 
renders thoſe Aſiatics fully as irregu— 
lar as if it were a real tail. 

If we were, in like manner, to go 
through the nations of Alia, and Af- 


xica, we ſhould hardly find any ex- 


tenſive country where the colour of 


men is not darker, where there are 


not ſtronger irregularities obſerved, 

and grotier defects to be found in 

them, than M. de Paw finds fault 

with in the Americans. The colour 
2 


of the latter is a good deal clearer 
than that of almoſt all the Africans 
and the inhabitants of ſouthern Aſia. 
Even their alleged ſcantineſs of beard 
is common to the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Iffands, and of all the 
Indian Archipelago, to the famous 
Chineſe, Japaneſe, Tartars, and many 
other nations of the Old Continent. 
The imperfections of the Americans, 
however great they may be repreſeat- 
ed to be, are certainly not comparable 
with the defects of that immenſe peo- 
ple, whoſe character we have ſketch- 
ed, and others whom we omit. 

M. de Paw repreſents the Ameri- 
cans to be a feeble and diſeaſed ſet of 
nations; and, in order to demonſtrate 
the weakneſs and diſorder of their 
phy ſical conſtitution, adduces ſeveral 
prooiſs equally ridiculous and ill 
founded, and which it will not be ex- 
pected we ſhould enumerate. He 
alleges, among other particulars, that 
they were overcome in wreſtling by 
all the Europeans, and that they funk 
under a moderate burden ; that by a 
computation made, two hundred. 
thouſand Americans were found to 
have periſhed in one year from car- 
rying of baggage. With reſpect to 
the firſt point, the Abbe Clavigero 
obſerves, it would be neceſſary that 
the experiment of wreſtling was made 
between many individuals of each 
continent, and that the victory ſhould 
be atteſted by the Americans as well 
as the Europeans. It is not, how- 
ever, meant to inſiſt, that- the Ame- 
ricans are ſtronger than the Euro- 
peans. They may be leſs ſtrong, 
without the human ſpecies having de- 
generated in them. The Swiſs are 
ſtronger than the Italians ; and ſtill 
we do not believe the Italians are de- 
generated, nor do we tax the climate 
of Italy. The inſtance of two hun- 
dred thouſand Americans having died 
in one year, under the weight of bag- 
gage, were it true, would not con— 
vince us ſo much of the weakneſs of 
the Americans, as of the inhumanity 
of the Europeans. In the ſame man- 
ner that thoſe two hundred thouſand 
Americans periſhed, two hundred 
thouſand Pruſſians would allo have 
periſhed, had they been obliged to 
make a journey of between three 

| hundred 


ne 


hundred and four hundred miles, 
with one hundred pounds of burden 
upon their backs; it they had col— 
lars of iron about their necks, and 
were obliged to carry that load over 
rocks and mountains; if thule who 
became exliauſted with fatigne, or 
wounded their feet ſo as to impede 
their progreſs, had their heads cut 
off that they might not retard the 
pace of the reſt; and if they were 
not allowed but a ſmall morſel of 
bread to enable them to ſupport ſo 
ſevere atoil. Las Caſas, from whom 
M. de Paw got the account of the 
two hundred thouſand Americans 
who died under the tatigue of carry- 
ing baggage, relates alto all; he above- 
mentioned circumttances. If that 
author therefore is to be credited in 
the laſt, he is alſo to be credited in 
the firſt. But a philoſopher who 
vaunts the phyſical and moral quali— 
ties of Europeans over thoſe of the 
Americans, would have done better, 
we think, to have ſupprefled facts ſo 
opprobrivus to the Europeans them— 
lelves. 

Nothing in fact demonſtrates ſo 
clearly the robuſtneſs of the Ameri- 
cans as thoſe various and Jalting ta- 
tigues in which they are continually 
engaved. M. de Paw lays, that, when 
the New World was diſcovered, 
nothing was to be ſeen but thick 
woods; that at preſent there are ſome 
lands cultivated, not by the Ameri- 
cans, however, but by the Africans 
and Europeans; and that the foil in 
cultivation 1s to the foil which is un- 
cultivated as 2000 to 2,000,000.. Theſe 
three aſſertions the abbè demonſtrates 
to be preciſely as many errors. Since 
the conqueſt, the Americans alone 
have been the people who have ſup- 
ported all the fatigues of agriculture 
in all the vaſt countries of the conti- 
nent of South America, and in the 
greater part of thoſe of South Ame- 
rica ſubject to the crown of Spain. 
No European is ever to be ſeen em- 
"tag in the labours of the field. 

he Moors, who, in compariſon of 
the Americans, are very few in num— 
ber in the kingdom of New Spain, are 
charged with the culture of the ſugar- 
cane and tobacco, and the making of 
ſugar; but the ſoil deſtined for the 

Vor. III. No, 33. 
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cultivation of thoſe plants is not with 


reſpect to all the cultivated land of 


that country in the proportion of one 
to two thouſand. The Americans 
are the people who labour on the ſoil. 
They are the rillers, the fowers, the 
weeders, and the reapers, of the 
wheat, of the maize, ot the rice, of 
the beans, and other kinds of grain 
and pulſe, of the cacao, of the va- 
nilla, of the cotton, of the indigo, 
and all other plants uſetul to the 
ſu{tenance, the clothing, and com- 
merce, of thoſe provinces; and with— 
Out them ſo little can be done, that in 
tlie year 1762 the harveſt of wheat 
was abandoned in many places on aC- 
count of a ſickneſs which prevailed 
and prevented the lndians trom reap— 
ing it. But this is not all; the Ame— 
ricans are they who cut and tranſport 
all the neceſſary timber from the 
woods; who cut, tranſport, and work, 
the ſtones ; who make lime, plaſter, 
and nles; who conſtruct all the build- 
ings of that kingdom, except a few 
places where none of them inhabit; 
who open and repair all the roads, 
who make the canals and ſluices, and 
clean the cities. They work in many 
mines of gold, of lilver, of copper, 
& c. they are the ſhepherds, herdſ- 
men, weavers, potters, baſket-maK- 
ers, bakers, couriers, day-labourers, 
&c. in a word, they are the perſons 
who bear all the burden of public 
labours. Thele, ſays. our juſtly-in— 
dignant author, are the employ- 
ments of the weak, daſtardly, and 
uſeleſs, Americans; while the vi- 
gorous M. de Paw, and other inde- 
fatigable Europeans, are occupied in 
writing invectives againlt them. 
Theſe labours, in which the In- 
dians are continually employed, cer— 
tainly atteſt their healthineſs and 
ſtrength ; for, if they are able to un- 
dergo ſuch fatigues, they cannot be 
diſeaſed, nor have an exhauſted fiream 
ot blood in their veins, as M. de 
Paw inlinnates. In order to make it 
believed that their conſtitutions are 
vitiated, he copies whatever he finds 
written by hiſtorians of America, 
whether true or falle, reſpecting the 
diſeaſes which reign in ſome particu- 
lar countries of that great continent. 
It is not to be denied; that in ſome 
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countries in the wide compaſs of A- 
merica, men are expoſed more than 
elſewhere to the diſtempers which are 
occaſioned by the intemperature of 
the air, or the pernicious quality of 
the aliments; but it ts certain, ac- 
cording to the aſſertion of many re- 
ſpectable authors acquainted with the 
New World, that the American coun - 
tries arc, for the moſt part, healthy; 

and if the Americans were diſpoſed 
to retaliate on M. de Paw, and other 
European authors who write as he 
does, they would have abundant ſub- 
ject of materials to throw diſcredit 
on the clime of the Old Continent, 
and the conſtitution of its inhabitants, 
in the endemic diſtempers which pre- 


vail there. 


Laſtly, The ſuppoſed feebleneſs 
and unſound bodily habit of the A- 
mericans do not correſpond with the 
length of their lives. Among thoſe 
Americans whole great fationes and 
exceſſive toils do not anticipate their 
death, there are not a few who reach 
the age of eighty, ninety, and one 
hundred or more years, as formerly 
mentioned ; and what is more, with- 
out there being obſerved in them that 
decay which time commonly produces 
in the hair, in the teeth, in the ſkin, 
and in the muſcles, of the human 
body. This phenomenon, ſo much 
admired by the Spaniards who reſide 
in Mexico, cannot be aſcribed to any 
other cauſe than the vigour of their 
conſtitutions, the temperance of their 
diet, and the ſalubrity of their clime. 
Hiſtorians, and other perſons who 
have ſojourned there for many years, 
report the ſame thing of other coun- 
tries of the New World, 

As to the mental qualities of the 
Americans, M. de Paw has not been 

able to diſcover any other characters 
than a memory ſo feeble, that to-day 


they do not remember what they did 


yeſterday ; a capacity ſo blunt, that 
they are incapable of thinking, or 
putting their ideas in order; a dif- 
poſition ſo cold, that they feel no ex- 
citement of love; a daſtardly ſpirit, 
and a genius that is torpid and indo- 
lent. Many other Europeans, in- 
deed, and what is ſtill more wonder- 
tul, many of thoſe children or de- 
ſcendants of Europeans who are born 


in America, think as M. de Paw 
does; ſome from 1gnorance, ſome 
from want of reflection, and others 
from hereditary prejudice and pre- 
poſſeſſion. But all this and more 
would not be ſufficient to invalidate 
the teſtimonies of other Europeans, 
whoſe authority has a great deal 
more weight, both becauſe they were 
men of creat judgment, learning, and 
knowledge of theſe countries, and 
becauſe they gave their teſtimony in 
favour of ſtrangers againſt their own 
countrymen. In particular, Acoſta, 
whoſe natural and moral hiſtory even 
de Paw commends as an excellent 
work, employs the whole fixth book 
in demonſtrating the good ſenſe of 
the Americans by an explanation of 
their ancient government, their laws, 
their hiſtories in paintings and knots, 
calendars, &c. M. de Paw thinks the 
Americans are beſtial; Acoſta, on the 
other hand reputes thofe perſons weak 
and preſumptuous who think them 
ſo. M. de Paw ſays, that the moſt 
acute Americans were inferior in in- 
duſtry and ſagacity to the rudeſt na- 
tions of the Old Continent ; Acoſta 
extols the civil government of the 
Mexicans above many republics of 
Europe. M. de Paw finds, in the 
moral and political conduct of the 
Americans, nothing but barbarity, 
extravagance, and brutality; and 
Acoſta finds there, laws that are ad- 


mirable and worthy ot being pre-: 


{erved for ever. 

M. de Paw denies them courage, 
and alleges the conqueſt of Mexico as 
a proof of their cowardice: ** Cortes 
(lie ſays) conquered the empire of 


Mexico with four hundred aud fifty 


vagabonds and fifteen horſes, badly 
armed; his miſerable artillery of 
only ſix falconets would not at the 
preſent day be capable of exciting 
the fears of a fortreſs defended by 
:nValids. During his abſence the 
Capital was held in awe by the half of 
his troops. What men! what events ! 
Alt is confirmed by the depoſitions 
of all hiſtorians, that the Spaniards 
entered the firſt time into Mexico 
without making one ſingle diſcharge 
of their artillery. It the title of 


hero is applicable to him who has the 
diſgrace to occaſion the death of a 
great 
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eat number of rational animals, 
Ferdinand Cortes might pretend to 
it; otherwiſe I do not ſee what true 
glory he has acquired by the over- 
throw of a tottering monarchy, which 
might have been deſtroyed in the ſame 
manner by any other aflaſlin of our 
continent.” Theſe pallages indicate 
either M. de. Paw's ignorance of the 
hiſtory of the conqueſt of Mexico, 
or a wilful ſupprefiien of what would 
openly contradict his ſyſtem; fince 
all who have read that hiſtory know 
well, that the conqueſt of Mexico 
was not made with four hundred. and 
fitty men, but with more thun two 
hundred thouſand. Cortes himlelt, 
to whom it was of more importance 
than to M. de Paw to make his bravery 
conſpicuous, and his conquelt appear 
glorious, confelles the excellive num- 
ber of the allies who were under his 
command at the ſiege of the capital, 
and combated with more fury againſt 
the Mexicans than the Spaiards 
themſelves. According to the. ac- 
count which Cortes gave to the em- 
peror Charles V. the liege of Mexico 
began with eighty-ſeven horſe ö, eight 
hundred and forty-erght Spaniſh in- 
fantry, armed with guns, croſs-buws, 


1words, and Jances, and upwards of 


{eventy-five thouſand allies, of Tlaſ- 
cala, Huexotzinco, Cholula, and 
Chalco, equipped with various ſorts 


of arms; with three large pieces of 


cannon of iron, fifteen ſmall of cop- 
per, and thirteen brigantines. In 
the courſe of the ſiege were aflembled 
the numerous nations of the Otomies, 


the Cohuixcas, and Matlazincas, and 
the troops of the populous cities of 


the lakes; ſo that the army ot the 
beſiegers not only exceeded two hun- 
dred thouſand, but ainounted to tour 
million, according to the letter trom 
Cortes; and beſides theſe, three thou- 


ſand boats and canoes came to their 


Aſſiſtance. Did it betray cowardice to 
have ſuſtained, for full ſeventy-five 
days, the fiege of an open City, en- 
gaging daily with an army ſo large, 
and in part provided with arms ſo 
{uperior, and at the ſame time having 
to withſtand the ravages of tamine ? ? 
Can they merit the charge of cowar— 
dice, who, after having "loſt ſeven of 
the eight parts of their city, and 
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about fifty thouſand citizens, part 
cut off by the ſword, part by famine 
and ſickneſs, continued to defend 
themſelves until they were turiouſly 
allaulted in the laſt hold which was 
lett them ? 

According to M. de Paw, * the 
Americans at fr{t were not believed 
to be men, but rather ſatyrs, or large 
apes, which might be murdered with- 
out remorſe or reproach. At laſt, in 
order to add inſult to the oppreſſion 
of thoſe times, a pope made an ori— 
ginal bull, in which he declared, that, 
being delirous of founding biſhoprics 
in the richeſt countries of America, 
it pleaſed him and the Holy Spirit to 
acknowledge the Americans to be 
true men: in ſo far, that without 
this deciſion of an Italian the inha- 
bitants of the New World would have 
appeared, even at this day, to the 
eyes of the faithful, a race of equi- 
vocal men, There is no example of 
{uch a deciſion ſince this globe has 


been inhabited by men and apes.” 


Upon this pallage the abbe animad- 
verts, as being a lingular inſtance of 

calumny and mil-repreſentation; and 
gives the following hiſtory ot the de- 
ciſion alluded to. 

«© Some of the firſt Europeans who 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in America, 
not leſs powertul than avaricious, de- 
ſirous of enriching themſelves to the 
detriment of the Americans, kept 
them continually employed, and made 
uſe of them as flaves; and in order 
to avoid the reproaches which were 
made them by the biſhops and miſ- 
ſionaries who inculcated humanity, 
and the giving liberty to thoſe people 
to get themſelves inſtructed in reli- 
gion, that they might do their duties 
towards the church and their fami— 
lies, alleged, that the Indians were 
by nature flaves and incapable of 
being inſtructed; and many other 
taiſehoods of which the Chronicler 
Herrera makes mention againſt them. 
'Thole zealous eccleſiaſties being un— 
able, either by their authority or 
preaching, to free thoſe unhappy con- 
verts from the tyranny of ſuch miſers, 
had recourſe to the Catholic kings, 
and at laſt obtained trom their juſtice 
and clemency, thole laws, as favour-— 
able to the Americans as honourable 
2 to 
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to the court of Spain, that compoſe 
the Indian code, which were chiefly 
due to the indefatigable zeal of the 
Biſhop de las Caſas. On another fide, 
Garces biſhop of Tlaſcala, knowing 
that thoſe Spaniards bore, notwith- 
ſtanding their perverſitv, a great re- 
ſpect to the deciſions of the vicar of 
Jeſus Chriſt, made application in the 
year 1586 * Pope Paul III. by that 
e letter of whi ch we have made 
mention; repreſenting to him the 
evils which the Indians ſuffered from 
the wicked Chriſtians, and praying 
him to interpoſe his authority! in the! 
behalf. The pope, moved by ſuch 
heavy remonſtrances, diſpatched the 
next year the original bull, of which 
ſuch particular mention has been made 
before, which was not made, as is ma- 
nifeſt, to declare the Americans true 
men ; for ſuch a piece of weakneſs 
was very diſtant from that or any 
other pore ; but ſolely to ſupport the 
natural rights of the Americans a— 
gainſt the attempts of their oppreſ- 
ſors, and to condemn the injuſtice 
and inhumanity of thoſe, who, under 
the pretence of ſuppoſin; r thoſe peo- 
le idolatrous, or incapable of being 
inſtructed, took from them their pro- 
perty and their liberty, and treated 
them as flaves and beaſts. 

If at firit the Americans were 
eſteemed ſatyrs, nobody can better 


| prove it than Chriſto! pher Columbus 


their diſcoverer. Let us hear, there- 
fore, how that celebrated admiral 
ſpeaks, in his account to the Catholic 
monarchs Ferdinand and Ilabella, ot 
the firſt ſatyrs he ſaw in the iſlands of 
Haiti, or Hiſpaniola: „I ſwear,” he 
ſays, © to your majeſties, that there 
is not a better people in the world 
than theſe, more affectionate, affable, 
or mild. They love their neigh bours 
as themſelves: their language is the 
ſweeteſt, the ſofteſt, and the moſt 
cheerful-; for they always ſpeak 
ſmiling : and, although they gonaked, 

let your majeſties believe me, their 
cuſtoms are very becoming; and their 
king, who is ſerved with great ma- 
jelty, has ſuch engaging manners, 
that it gives great pleaſure to ſee him, 
and allo to conlider the great reten- 
tive faculty of that people, and their 
deſire of knowledge, which incites 
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them to aſk the cauſes and the effects 
of things.“ 

Wie have had intimate commerce 
with the Americans (continues the 
abbe ;) have lived for ſome years in 
a ſeminary deſtined for their 1aſtruc- 
tion; ſaw the erection and progreſs 
of the royal college of Gaudaloupe, 
founded in Mexico, by a Mexican 
Jeſuit, for the education of Indian 
children; had afterwards ſome In- 
dians amongſt our pupils; had par— 
tienlar knowledge of many American 
rectors, many nobles, and numerous 
artifis ; attentively obſerved their 
character, their genius, their diſpo— 
lition, and manner of thinking; and 
have examined beſides, with rhe ut- 
molt dilicence, their ancient hiſtory, 
their religion, their government, 
their laws, and their cultams. After 
ſuch long experience and ſtudy of 
them, from which we imagine our- 
ſelves enabled to decide without dan- 
ger of erring, we declare to M. de 
Paw, and to all Europe, that the 
mental qualities of the Americans are 
not in the leaſt inferior to thoſe ot 
the Europeans; that they are capable 
of all, even the moſt abſtract, ſciences ; 
and that if equal care was taken oft 
their education, if they were brought 
up from childhood in ſeminaries un- 
der good maſters, were protected 
and ſtimulated by rewards, we ſhould 
ſee riſe among the Americans, philo- 
ſophers, m athematici ins, and divines 
who would rival the firſt in Europe.” 

But although we ſhould ſuppoſe, 
that, in the torrid chmates of the 
New Word, as well as in thoſe of 
the Old, eſpecially under the addi- 
tional depreſſion of ſlavery, there was 
an inferiority of the mental powers, 
the Chileſe and the North Americans 
have diſcovered higher rudiments of 
human excellence and ingenuity than 
have ever been known among tribes 
in a ſimilar ſtate of ſociety in any part 
of the world. 

M. de Paw affirms, that the Ame- 
ricans were unacquainted with the 
ule of money, and quotes the follow- 
ing well-known paſſage from Mon- 
teſquieu: © Imagine to yourſelf, that, 
by tome accident, you are placed in 
an unknown country; if you find 
money there, do not doubt that you 

are 
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are arrived among a poliſhed peo- 


ple.” But, 1t by money we are to 
underſtand a piece of metal with the 
ſtamp of che priace or the public, rhe 


want of it in a nation is no token of 


barbarity. The Athenians employed 
oxen for money, as the Romans did 
ſheep. The Romans had no coined 
money till the time of Servins Tul— 
lias, nor the Periians until the reign 
of Darius HyRalpes: But; if by 
money is underſtood a fign repreſent- 
ing the value of merchandiſe, the 
Mexicans, and other nations of Ana- 
huac, employed money in their com- 
mere e. The cacao, of which they 
made conſtant uſe in the market to 
purchaſe whatever they wanted, was 
employed tor this purpoſe, as (alt is 
in Abvilinia, 

It has been affirmed, that ſtone— 
bridges were unknown in America 
when it was firſt diſcovered ; and tizat 
the natives did not know how to form 
arches. But theſe atlertions are er— 
roneous. The remains ot the ancient 
palaces of Tezcuco, and. ffi} more 
their vapour-baths, thew the ancient 
uſe of arches and vaults among the 
Mexicans. But the ignorance of this 
art would have been no proot of Dar- 
barity. Neither the Egyptians nor 
Babylonis us underſtood the conſtruc— 
tion oft arches. 

M. de Paw affirms, that the palace 
of Montezuma was nothing elfe than 
a hut. But it is certain, from the 

| 


Affirmation of all the hittorians of 


Mexico, that the army under Cortes, 
conliiting of tix thouſand four hum 
dred men, were all lodged in tie 
palace; and there remained ſtill fut- 
ficient room for Montezuma and his 
attendants. 2 

Ihe advances which the Mexicans 
had made ia the ftudy of aſtromony 1s 
perhaps the m off ſurpriling proot of 
their attention and favgacity ; tor it ap- 
Pers from Abhé Clavigero's hiiory, 
that they nor oaly counted three hun— 
dred tixty- five days to the year, but 
alſo knew ot the exceſs of about tx 
hours ia the ſolar over the civil year, 
and remedied the difterence by means 
of intercalary days. 

Ot American morality, the fol- 
lowing exhortation ot a Mexican to 


his ſon may lerve as à ſpecimen ; 
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My ſon, who art come into the light 
from the womb of thy mother like a 
chicken from the eg, ani like it are 
Preparing ftiy through the world, 
we know not how long Heaven will 
grant to us the enjoyment of that 
precious gem which we poſleſs ia 
thee; but, however ſhort the period, 
endeavuur to live exactly, praying 
God continually to alliſt thee. He 
created thee: thou art his property. 
He is thy father, and loves thee ſtill 
more than I do: repole in him thy 
thoughts, and day and night direct 
thy fivhs tohim. Reverence and ſa- 
late thy elders, and hold no one ia 
contempt. To the poor and diſtreſſed 
be not dumb, but rather uſe words 
of comfort. Honour all perſons, 
particularly thy parents, to whom 
thou owelt obedience, reſpect, and 
ſervice. Guarda ' gainſt ima 
example of thoſe wicked ſons, who, 
like brutes that are deprived of rea- 
ſon, neither re vereure their parents, 
liſten to their inſtruction, nor lubmit 
to their corre Sion ; becauſe whoever 
follows their ſteps will have an un- 
happy end, will die in a deſperate or 
ſudden manner, or will be Killed and 
devoured by wild bealts. 

« Mock not, my ſon, the aged or 
the imperfect. Scorn not him whom 
vou fee fall into ſome folly or tranſ= 
oretlion, nor make him reproaches; 
but reſtrain thvielf, and beware left 
thou fail into the ſame error which 
offends thee in another. Go not 
here thou art not called, nor inter- 
5 i0 that M hieh does not CUNCETA 
thee. Endeavour to mamfeſt thy 
good breeding in ail thy words and 
actions. In conveilation, do not lay 
thy hauds upon another, nor ſpeak 
too much, nor interrupt or diſturb 
anvther's difcourle. When any one 
diſcouries with thee, heir him at- 
tentively, and hold tiyielt in an oy 
attitude, neither playing with thy feet 
nor putting thy mantle to thy mouth, 
nor (pitting too otten, nor looking 
about vou here and there, nor riſing 
up frequently, if thou art ſitting ; 
for ſuch actions are indications of 
Ievity and low-breeding.” — He pro- 
ceeds to mention feveral particular 
vices which are to be avoided, aud 
concludes, Steal not, nor give 


thyſelf 


ting the 
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thyſelf to gaming; otherwiſe thou 
wilt be a diſgrace to thy parents, whom 
thou oughteſt rather to honour for the 
education they have given thee. If 
thou wilt be virtuous, thy example 
will put the wicked to thame. No 
more, my ſon ; enough hath been ſaid 
in diſcharge of the duties of a father. 
With theſe counſels | with to tortify 
thy mind. Refuſe them not, nor act 
in contradiction to them; for on them 
thy life and all thy happineſs de- 
pend.“ 

As ranging on the ſame ſide with 
the Abbe Clavigero, the ingenious 
Mr. Jefferſon deferves particular at- 
tention. This gentleman, in his 
Notes on the State of Virginia, &c. 
has taken occaſion to combat the opi- 
nions of Buffon; and ſeems to have 
fully refuted them both by argument 
and facts. 

Of the human inhabitants of Ame- 
rica, M. Bufton gives the tollowing 
deſcription :—** Though the Ame- 


rican ſavage be nearly of the ſame. 


ſtature with men in poliſhed ſocieties ; 
yet this is not a ſufficient exception to 
the general contraction of animated 
Nature throughout the whole con- 
tinent. In the ſavage, the organs of 
generation are ſmall and teeble. He 
has no hair, no beard, no ardour tor 
the female. Though nimbler than 
the European, becauſe more ac- 
cuſtomed to running, his ftrength 1s 
not ſo great. His ſenſations are lefs 
acute; and yet he 1s more timid and 
cowardly, He has no vivacity, no 
activity of mind. The activity of his 
body is not ſo much an exerciſe or 
ſpontaneous motion, as a neceſſary 
action produced by want. Deſtroy 
his appetite for victuals and drink, 
and you will at once annihilate the 
active principle of all his movements: 
He remains in ſtupid repoſe, on his 
limbs or couch, for whole days. It 
is ealy to diſcover the cauſe of the 
ſcattered life of ſavages, and of their 
eſtrangement from ſociety. They 
have been refuſed the moſt precious 
ſpark of Nature's fire :—They have 
no ardour for women, and, of courſe, 
no love to mankind. Unacquainted 
with the moſt lively and moſt tender 
of all attachments, their other ſen- 
{ations of this nature are cold and 
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languid. Their love to parents and 
children is extremely weak. The 
bonds of the moſt intimate of all ſo- 
cieties, that of the ſame family, are 
feeble; and one family has no at- 
tachinent to another. Hence no 
union, no republic, no ſocial ſtate, 
can take place among them. Th. 
phyſical cauſe of love gives riſe to 
the morality of their manners. Their 
heart 1s frozen, their ſociety cold, 
and their empire cruel. They re- 
gard their females as ſervants deſtined 
to labour, or as beaſts of burden, 
whom they load unmercifully with 
the produce of their hunting, and 
oblige, without pity or gratitude, to 
perform labours which often exceed 
their ſtrength. They have few chil- 
dren, and pay little attention to them. 
Every thing muſt be referred to the 
firſt cauſe :— They are indifferent, be- 
cauſe they are weak; and this indit— 
ference to the ſex is the original ſtain 
which diſgraces Nature, prevents her 
from expanding, and, by deſtroying 
the germs of life, cuts the root of 
ſociety. Hence man makes no ex- 
ception to what has been advanced. 
Nature, by denying him the faculty 
of love, has abuſed and contracted 
him more than any other animal.” 

A humiliating picture indeed! but 
than which, Mr. Jetterfon aſſures us, 
never was one more unlike the origi- 
nal. M. Button grants, that their 
ſtature is the lame as that of the men 
of Europe ; and he might have ad- 
mitted, that the Iroquois were larger, 
and the Lenopi or Delawares taller, 
than people in Europe generally are: 
— But he ſays their organs of gene- 
ration are ſmaller and weaker than 
thoſe of Europeans; which 1s not a 
fact. And, as to their want of beard, 
this error has been already noticed. 

„They have no ardour for their 
female.“ It is true, they do not in- 
dulge thoſe excelles, nor diſcover 
that fondneſs, which are cuſtomary in 
Europe ; but this 1s not owing to a 
defect in nature, but to manners. 
Their ſoul is wholly bent upon war, 
This is what procures them glory a- 
mong the nien, and makes them the 
admiration of the women. To this 
they are educated from their earlieſt 
youth, When they purſue 15 
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with ardour, when they bear the fa- 
tigues of the chace, when they ſuſtain 
and ſuffer patiently hunger and cold, 
it is not ſo much tor the ſake of the 
game they purſue, as to Convince 
their parents and the council of the 
nation, that they are fit to be inrolled 
in the number of the warriors. The 


ſongs of the woinen, the dance of 


the warriors, 4 55 lage counſel of the 
chiets, the tales of the old, the 
triumphal entry of the Warriors re— 
turned with {ucceſs from battle, and 
the reſpect paid to thoſe who diſtin— 
guiſh themſelves in battle, and in 
lubduing their enemies, i in ſhort: every 
thing they ſee or hear, tends to in- 
ſpire them with an ardent defire for 
military fame. If a young man were 
to diſcover a fondneis for women be- 

fore he has been to war, he would 
become the contempt of the men, and 
the ſcorn and ridicule of the women : 
or were he to indulge himſelf with a 
captive taken in war, and much more 
were he to offer violence in order to 
gratify his luſt, he would incur in— 
delible di iſgrace. The ſeeming frigi— 
ditv of the men, therefore, 1s the ef 


fect of manners, and not a detect of 


nature. "They are neither more de- 
tect.ve in ardour, nor more impotent 
with the female, than are the whites 
reduced to the ſame diet and exer- 
ciſe. 

« They raiſe few chi Idren.” They 
indeed raiſe fewer chil, lren than we 
do; the caules of which are to be 
found, not in a difference of nature, 
but of circumſtance. The women 
very trequently attending the men in 
their parties of war and of hunting, 
child-bearing becomes extremely in— 
convenient to them. Ut is ſaid, there- 
fore, that they have learned the 
practice of procuring abortion by the 
uſe of ſome vegetable; and that it 
even extends to prevent conception 


For x conſiderable time after. Dur- 
ing theſe parties they are expoled to 


numerous hazards, to exceſſive exer- 
tions, to the greateſt extremities of 
hunger. Even at their homes, the 
nation depends for food, through a 
certain part of every year, on the 
gleanings of the torelt hat i is, they 
experience a famine once in every 
vear, With all animals, if the female 


of their countrymen. 
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be badly ted, or not fed at all, her 
young periſh; and, if both male and 
female be reduced to like want, ge- 
neration becomes lets active, leſs pro- 
duttive. To the obſtacles, then, of 
want and hazard, which Nature has 
oppolcd to the multiplication of wild 
animals, tor the purpoſe of reſtraining 
their numbers within certain bounds, 
thoſe of Iavour and of voluntary abor- 
tion are added with the Indian. No 
wonder, then, if they multiply lets 
than we do. Where food is regularly 
{upplied, a fingle farm will thew more 
ot cattle than a whole conniry of foreſts 
can of buttaloes. he ſame Indian 
women, when married to white tra- 
ders, who feed them and their chil- 
dren plentifuily and regularly, wie 
exempt hem from excetlivedrud; gery, 

who keep them ſtationary and unex- 
poſed to accident, produce and raife 
as many children as the white women. 
Inſtances are known, under thele cir- 
cumſtances, of their rearing a dozen 
children.“ 

Neither do they ſeem to be“ defi- 
cient in natural affection.” On the 
contrary, their ſenſibility is keen, 
even the warriors weeping molt bit— 
terly oa the lols of their children; 
though 1n general they endeavour to 
appear ſuperior to human events. 

Their friendthips are ſtrong, and 
faithful to the uttermoſt extremity. 
A remarkable inſtance of this ap- 
peared in the caſe of the late Colonel 
Byrd, who was ſent to the Cherokee 
nation to tranſact ſome buſineſs with 


them. It happened that ſome of our 
diſorderly people had juſt killed one 


or two oi that nation. It was there- 
fore propoſed in the council of the 
Cherokees, that Col. Byrd ſhould be 
put to death, 1n revenge for the loſs 
Among them 

was a chief, called Silduee, who, on 
ſome former occaſion, had contracted 
an acquaintance and friend{hip with 
Col. Byrd. He came to him every 
night in his tent, and told him not to 
be atraid, they ſhould not kill him. 
After many days deliberation, how<- 
ever, the determination was, con- 
trary to Silouee's expectation, that 
Byrd ſhould be put to death, and ſome 
warriors were diſpatched as execu- 
tioners. Silduce attended them; 


and, 


144 
and, when they entered the tent, he 
threw himſelf between them and 
Byrd, and ſaid to the warriors, 
« This man is mv friend : before you 
get at him, you muſt kill me.” On 
which they returned; and the coun. 
cil reſpected the principle fo much 
as to recede from their determination, 

That they are timorous and co— 
wardly,” is a character with which 
there is little reaſon to charge them, 
when we recollect the manner in 
which the Iroquois met Monſ, . 
who marched into their country ; in 
which the old men, who ſcorned to 
fly, or to ſurvive the capture of their 
town, braved death like the old 
Romans in the time of the Gauls, 
and in which they ſoon after revenged 
themſelves by ſacking and deſtroying 
Montreal. In ſhort, the Indian is 
brave, when an enterpriſe depends 
on bravery ; education with kim ma- 
king the point of honour conſiſt in 
the deſtruction of an enemy by ſtra— 
tagem, and in the preſervation of his 
own perſon free from injury: or 
perhaps this is nature, while it 1s 
education which teaches us to honour 
force more than fineſſe. He will de- 
fend himſelt againſt an hoſt of enemies, 
always chooling to be killed rather 
than to ſurrender, though it be to 
the whites, who he knows will treat 
him well. 
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In other ſituations, alſo, 
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he meets death with more delibera- 
tion, and endures tortures with a 
firmneſs unknown almolt to religious 
enthuſiaſm among us. 

Much leſs are they to be characte- 
riſed as a people of no vivacity, and 
who are excited to action or motion 
only by the calls of hunger and thirſt, 
Their dances, in which they ſo much 
delight, and which to an European 
would be the moſt ſevere exercile, 
fully contradict this ; not to mention 
their fatiguing marches, and the toil 
they voluntarily and cheerfully un- 
dergo in their military expeditions, 
It is true, that when at home they do 
not employ themſelves in labour or 
the culture of the ſoil : but this, 
again, is the effect of cuſtoms and 
manners which have aſſigned that to 
the province of the women. But it 
is ſaid, “ they are averſe to ſociety 
and a ſocial life.” Can any thing be 
more inapplicable than this to a peo— 
ple who always live in towns or in 
clans? Or can they be ſaid to have no 
republ:que, who conduct all their affairs 
in national councils; who pride them - 
ſelves in their national character; 
who conſider an inſult or injury done 
to an individual by a ſtranger as done 
to the whole, and reſent it accord- 
ingly ? 


[Zo be continued. ] 


AND GALLANTRERY, 


CONSTANCY AND HEROISM OF THE FEMALE CHARACTER. 


| LTHOUGH delicacy and ten- 

derneſs be the molt amiable or- 
naments of the female character, and 
are thoſe properties which more im- 
mediately inſure our veneration, and 
command our love; vet is not forti— 
tude in the hour of trial, nor courage 
in that of danger, to be excinpied 
from their other virtues, 

The devotion of women towards 
the objects of their duty and affection 
has been carried, in many caſes, to 
fuch extremes of ſenſibility, that the 
weakneſs of their natures has been 
forgotten in the day of trouble, and 
when the body would have ſunk had 
it not been ſupported by the vigour 
of the mind, 


How often have theſe amiable 
examples of parental affection and 
connubial love hung over the bed of 
icknels, for weary days and fleepleſs 
nights, without the tigh of impa- 
tience, or the murmur of complaint! 
The victims of ſentiment, and ab- 
ſorbed by duty, how frequently do 
they teſtify their attachment, al- 
though, perhaps, to an unfeeling 
and ungrateful object, when their 
reward, alas! happens to be inſulting 
language, anda breaking heart! How 
diſtreſſing is it to ſee them ſteal aſide 
to wipe away, in private, thoſe tears, 
which, if publicly encouraged to flow, 
would ſtrike with contrition and ſhame 
the unworthy partaker of their cares! 

Tender 
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Tender to exceſs, when tenderneſs is 
a duty, and undaunted to the ex- 
treme, when courage becomes a vir- 
tue, we ſee them collected in danger, 
patient of cold, of hunger, and fa- 
tigue ; content to ſhare the ſtoney 
pillow or the noiſome draught—to 
deſpiſe the howling wind, the beating 
rain, or the laſhing ſurge—provided 
only thev can ſoften miſery, and prove 
their love, 

In thoſe trying and eventful mo- 
ments of lite, when: the balanced 
mind requires a counſellor to fix its 
reſolution, and a friend to point out, 
and to ſhew by example, the neceſlity 
of fortitude ; how often have women 
exhibited, upon thoſe occaſions, in- 
ſtances of courage the molt heroical, 
of reſignation the moſt philoſophical, 
and of a contempt of death, to be 
admired, at leaſt, if not imitated ! 
and of this poſition we have many 
vouchers in the annals of ancient 
hiſtory, as well as in the occurrences 
of our own. 

The life and death of Portia, one 
of the moſt illuſtrious, as well as one 
of the moſt virtuous and accomplithed, 
of the Roman matrons, afford a very 
prominent, and, if I may be allowed 
theexpreſtion, a very ſtriking,example 
of the intrepid deſpondency of a te- 
male mind, which ſhares in, and is 
determined to partake of, the miſ- 
fortunes of diſappointed and heroic 
love. The daughter of Cato, the 
molt renowned of the ſenators of 
Rome for auſterity of manners and 
integrity of heart; ſhe ſeemed to have 
derived from the paternal ſource the 
dignity of a more than temale deport- 
ment in life, and of a more than 
manly fortitude in death: and the 
means that ſhe employed to rid her- 
ſelf of a painful exiſtence were un- 
precedented for their application and 
effect. So ſoon as ſhe heard of the 
overthrow and fate of her beloved 
Brutus, ſhe ſwallowed the burning 
coal ; as if the exceſs of her virtue 
could only be meaſured by the extre- 
mity of her ſuffering. 

There are but few characters in 
hiſtory that excite the feelings of the 
reader ſo much as the unhappy for- 
tune of Agrippina, the illuſtrious 
widow of the great Germanicus, A 
Vol. 11 No. 33. 


peculiar tenderneſs of ſentiment is 
always found to accompany her name; 
and the eye ſeems to droop with com- 
paſſion, and the ſoul to melt with pity, 
whenever this virtuous and am:able 
mourner is brought to remembrance, 
and bears, with a feeble ſtep anda 
dejected look, the urn that contains 
the aſhes of her lamented huſband : 
a ſubject that has always been a par- 
ticular favourite with the lovers of 
painting, and which will ever ſtrike 
and intereſt the mind of ſenſibility, io 
long as the pen can immortalize, or 
the pencil charm. 

The fortitude of Arria has been 
recorded on marble, and adds, not 
indeed an amiable example, but a 
ſtubborn proof, of the undaunted 
vigour of the female mind. 

Pztus, the huſband of Arria, was 
a favourite of. Nero, and to whom he 
confided a ſecret of importance, with 
a ſtrict injunction that he ſhould not 
communicate to any perſon whatever 
the nature of its contents; but fo 
ſingular an affection did he bear to his 
wife, that he could not help commit- 
ting to her breaſt the particulars with 
which he was inſtructed ; but he ſoon 
had occaſion to repent of his indif- 
cretion, and her life, as well as his 
own, became the victim of her im- 
prudence and breach of truſt. 

While the one was lamenting in 
priſon the abuſe of confidence, and 
the weakneſs of love, and in momen- 
tary expectation of an ignominious 
and a paintul death, the other found 
an opportunity to introduce herſelf 
into his preſence, and with a dagger, 
which ſhe had hitherto concealed, ſhe 


inflicted in her breaſt a deadly wound, 


and then, drawing out the fatal inſtru- 
ment, ſhe preſented the point to her 
huſband, and accompanied it with 
theſe memorable words; * The point 
to me 1s ſoft, but the wound that it 
will occaſion thee is truly painful.“ 


This kind of fortitude, reſulting 


from deſpair, is unamiable if not 
diſguſting in itſelf, and partakes more 


of ferocity, than of that patient firm 


nels, and affecting reſolution, 
which many bright examples may be 
given in the Engliſh hiſtory. 
When Prince Edward was wounded 
by poiſoned arrow trom the hand of a 
Saracen, 
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Saracen, in the time of the cruſades, 
his wife, the beauteous Eleanor, with 
ſignal love and pious hazard, applied 
her balmy lips to attract the venom 
it had left; an inſtance of affection 
and fortitude without a rival, and 
which danger could be only juſtified 
by the tranſcendent merit of the ob- 
ject for whom it was incurred. 

The conduct of Margaret of Anjou, 
after the defeat of the Sixth Henry 
at the battle of Hexham, preſents a 
noble inſtance of female heroiſm ; as 
the field of combat was at too great a 
diſtance from the Scottiſh territories 
to permit the Lancaſtrians to retreat 
with ſafety, and as the country 
abounded with mountains and woods, 
they were not only annoyed, but tre- 
quently captured, by theenemy. 'The 
queen, in her flight with the prince, 
betrayed by the ſplendour of. drels, 
was ſurrounded and taken by a party 
of banditti ; but, while they were dil- 
puting about the ſpoil, ſhe made an 
eſcape, and had not proceeded far 
before ſhe was again met by a ſingle 
robber; when, collecting all her for- 
titude, ſhe advanced towards him, 
ſaying, © Here, friend, protect thy 
prince.” The man, ſtruck with awe, 
inſtantly obeyed the mandate, and 
conducted his royal charge to a vil- 
lage adjoining to the ſea, from which 
they paſſed into the dominions of the 
Duke of Burgundy in Holland. 

Many other inſtances of tenderneſs 
and fortitude, produced by inſtinctive 
or acquired love, might be adduced 
to the honour of the female character, 
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in the exalted ſituations of life: and 
even in the more humble and ne- 
glected habits of ſociety, the affection 
and attachment of women, although 
ſurrounded by diſtreſs and miſery, 
have not been without the excite- 
ments of applauſe and imitation ; for 
virtue is often concealed by rags, and 
greatneſs of ſoul confined by want of 
action, 

Do we not frequently obſerve theſe 
amiable ornaments of human nature, 
theſe refiners of our pleaſures and 
amenders of our hearts, whoſe ten- 
derneſs ſoftens the rigour, and whoſe 
fortitude inſtructs us to bear the re- 
buffs, of life do we not frequently 
ſee thele angelic conſolers watch over, 
withcare and perſeverance, the bodily 
ſufferings; and endeavour, by the 
eloquence of tears, and the energy of 
words, to divert the merited afflictions 
of a worthleſs huſband, a cruel parent, 
or a profligate and ungrateful ſon ! 

However painful the knowledge of 
infidelity and the abuſe of tenderneſs 
may be, yet 1s there an unſpeakable 
comtort to be derived from the willing 
performance of moral duties, be the 


objects of them ever ſo undeſerving 


ot regard : and he who can affix a 
general cenſure of inhumanity, or 
want of ſentiment, upon that ſex, 
from whom our principal comforts in 
lite are derived, ought to live for ever 
exempted from thoſe delights, which 
a rational intercourſe of thoughts, and 
a confidence of mind, in an union of 
love and virtue, can alone produce, 
ſubſtantiate, and enſure. 


Tae BASHEU- LM A N.—To THE EDITOR. 


I LABOUR under a ſpecies of diſ- 
treſs, which 1 fear will at length 
drive me utterly from that ſociety in 
which I am moſt ambitious to appear; 
but I will give you a ſhort ſketch of 
my origin and preſent fituation, by 
which you will be enabled to judge of 
my difficulties. 

My father was a farmer of no great 
property, and with no other learning 
than what he had acquired at a cha- 
rity-ſchool; but my mother being 
dead, and I an only child, he deter- 
mined to give me that advantage, 


which he fancied would have made 
him happy, viz. alearned education. 
—I was ſent to a country grammar- 
ſchool, and from thence to the uni- 
verſity, with a view of qualifying tor 
holy orders. Here, having but final! 
allowance from my father, and being 


naturally of a timid and baſhful dif- 


poſition, I had no opportunity of 
rubbing off that native aukwardnels, 
which is the fatal cauſe of all my 
unhappineſs, and which I now begin 
to fear can never be amended, You 
muſt know that in my perſon I am _ 
an 
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and thin, with a fair complexion, and 
light flaxen hair; but of ſuch ex- 
treme ſuſceptibility of ſhame, that, 
on the ſmalleſt ſubject of confuſion, 
my blood all ruſhes into my cheeks, 
and I appear a perfect full-blown 
roſe. The conſciouſneſs of this un- 
happy failing made me avoid ſociety, 
and I became enamoured ot a college 
life; particularly when I reflected, 
that the uncouth manners of my fa— 
ther's family were little calculated to 
improve my outward conduct; J 
therefore had reſolved on living at 
the univerſity and taking pupils, 
when two unexpected events greatly 
altered the poſture of my affairs, viz. 
my father's death and the arrival of 
an uncle from the Indies. 
This uncle I had very rarely heard 
my father mention, and it was ge- 
nerally believed that he was long ſince 
dead, when he arrived in England 
only a week too late to cloſe his bro- 
ther's eyes. I am aſhamed to confeſs, 
vhat 1 believe has been often expe- 
rienced by thoſe whoſe education 
has been better than their parents”, 
that my poor father's ignorance, and 
vulgar language, had often made me 
bluſh to think I was his ſon; and at 
his death I was not inconlolable for 
the loſs of that which I was not un- 
frequently aſhamed to own. My 
uncle was but little affected, for he 
had been ſeparated from lus brother 
more than thirty years, and in that time 
had acquired a fortune which he uſed 
to brag would make a nabob happy; 
in ſhort, he had brought over with 
him the enormous ſum of thirty thou- 
ſand pounds, and upon this he built 
his hopes of never-ending happineſs. 
While he was planning ſchemes of 
greatneſs and delight, whether the 
change of climate might affect him, 
or what other cauſe I know not, but 
he was ſnatched from all his dreams 
of joy by a ſhort illneſs, of which he 
died, leaving me heir to all his pro- 
perty. And now, fir, behold me at 
the age of twenty-five, well itocked 
with Latin, Greek, and Mathema- 
tics, poſſeſſed of an ample fortune, 
but ſo aukward and unverſed in every 
gentleman-like accompliſhment, that 
I am pointed at by all who ſee me, as 
the wealthy learned clown, 
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I have lately purchaſed an eſtate in 
the country, which abounds in (what 
1s called) a faſhionable neighbour- 
hood; and, when you reflect on my 
parentage and uncouth manner, you 
will hardly think how much my com- 
pany 1s courted by the ſurrounding 
families, (eſpecially by thoſe who 
have marriageable daughters :) from 
theſe gentlemen I have received fami- 
liar calls, and the moſt preſſing invi- 
tations, and, though I wiſhed to ac- 
cept their offered friendſhip, I have 
repeatedly excuſed myſelt under the 
pretence of not being quite ſettled; 
for the truth 1s, that when I have 
rode or walked, with full intention to 
return their ſeveral viſits, my heart 
has failed me as I approached their 
gates, and I have frequently returned 
homeward, reſolving to try again to- 
morrow. 

However, I at length determined 
to conquer my timidity, and three 
days ago, accepted of an invitation 
to dine this day with one, whoſe 
open eaſy manner left me no room to 
doubt a cordial welcome. Sir Thomas 
Friendly, who lives about two miles 
diſtant, 1s a baronet, with about two 
thouſand pounds a year eſtate, joining 
to that I purchaſed ; he has two ſons, 
and five daughters, all grown up, and 
living with their mother and a maiden 
ſiſter of Sir Thomas's, at Friendly- 
hall, dependent on their father. 
Conlcious of my unpolithed gait, I 
have for ſome time paſt, taken private 
leſſons of a profeſſor, who teaches 
* grown gentlemen to dance;” and, 
though I at firſt found wonderous 
difficulty in the art he taught, my 
knowledge of the mathematics was 
of prodigious uſe, in teaching me the 
equilibrium of my body, and the due 
adjuſtment of the centre of gravity 
to the five poſitions. Having now 
acquired the art of walking without 
tottering, and learned to make a bow, 
I boldly ventured to obey the baronet's 
invitation to a family dinner, not 
doubting but my 'new acquirements 
would enable me to ſee the ladies with 
tolerable intrepidity : but alas! how 
vain are all the hopes of theory, 
when unſupported by habitual prac- 
tice! As I approached the houſe, a 


dinner-bell alarmed my fears, left I 
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had fpoiled the dinner by want of 
8 impreſſed with this idea, 

bluſhed the deepeſt crimſon, as my 
name was repeatedly announced by 
the ſeveral livery ſervants, who 
uſhered me into the library, hardly 
knowing what or whom I ſaw; at 
my firſt entrance, I ſummoned all my 
fortitude, and made my new-learned 
bow to Lady Friendly, but unfortn - 
nately, in bringing back my left too 
to the third potition, I trod upon the 
£07 toe of poor Sir Thomas, who 

ad followed cloſe at my heels, to be 
the nomenclator of the family. The 
confuſion this occalioned in me is 
hardly to be conceived, ſince none 
but baſhtul. men can judge of my 
diſtreſs, and of that deſcription the 
number I believe is very ſmall. The 
baronet's politeneſs by degrees dil- 
ſipated my concern, and I was aſto- 
niſhed to ſee how far good- breeding 
could enable him to ſupprels his feel- 
ings, and to appear with perfect caſe, 
after ſo painful an accident. 

The cheerfulneſs of her ladyſhip, 
and the familiar chat of the young 
ladies, inſenſibly led me to throw off 
my relerve and fſheepiſhneſs, till at 
length I ventured to join in conver- 
ſation, and even to ſtart treſh ſubjects. 
The library being richly furniſhed 
with books in elegant bindings, I con- 
ceived Sir Thomas to be a man of 
literature, and ventured to give my 
opinion concerning the ſeveraleditions 
of the Greek claſſics, in which the 
baronet's opinion exactly coincided 
with my own. To this ſubject 1 was 
led, by obſerving an edition of Xeno- 
phon in ſixteen volumes, which (as I 
had never before heard of ſuch a 
thing) greatly excited my curioſity, 
and I roſe up to examine what it could 
be: Sir Thomas ſaw what I was 
about, and (as I ſuppole) willing to 
fave me trouble, roſe to take down 
the book, which made me more eager 
to prevent him, and, haſtily laying 
my hand on the firſt volume, I pulled 
it forcibly; but lo! inſtead of books, 
a board, which by leather and gilding 
had been made to look like ſixteen 
volumes, came tumbling down, and 
unluckily pitched upon a Wedgwood 
ink-ſtand on the table under it. In 
vain did Sir Thomas aſſure me, there 
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was no harm; 1 ſaw the ink ſtream. 
ing from an inlaid table on the 
Turkey carpet, and, ſcarcely know. 
ing what 1 did, attempted to ſtop its 
progreſs with my caubric handker- 
chief. In the height this contuſion, 
we were informed that dinner was 
ſerved up, and I with joy perceived 
that the bell, which at firſt had ſo 
alarmed my tears, was only the half. 
hour dinner-bell. 

In walking through the hall, and 
ſuite of apartments to the dining. 
room, I had time to collect my ſcat- 
tered ſenſes, and was delired to take 
my ſeat betwixt Lady Friendly and 
her eldeſt daughter at the table, 
Since the fall ot the wooden Xeno- 
phon, my ſace had been continually 
burning like a firebrand, and 1 was 
juſt beginning to recover myſelf, and 
to feel comtortably cool, when an 
unlooked-tor accident, rekindled all 
my heat and bluſhes. Having ſet my 
plate of ſoup too near the edge of the 
table, in bowing to Miſs Dinah, wha 
politely complimented the pattern of 
my waiſtcoat, I tumbled the whole 
ſcalding contents into my lap. In 
ſpite of an immediate ſupply of nap- 
kins to wipe the ſurface of my clothes, 
my black filk breeches were not ſtout 
enough to fave me from the painful 
effects of this ſudden fomentation, 
and for ſome minutes my legs and 
thighs ſeemed ſtewing ina boiling cal- 
dron ; but recollecting how Sir Tho. 
had diſguiſed his torture, when J 
trod upon his toe, I firmly bore my 
pain in ſilence, and ſat with my lower 
extremities parboiled, amidit the 
ſtifled giggling of the ladies and the 
ſervants. 

I will not relate the ſeveral blunders 
which I made during the firſt courſe, 
or the diſtreſs occalioned by my being 
delired to carve a towl, or help to 
various diſhes that ſtood near me, 
ſpilling a ſauce-boat, and knocking 
down a ſalt-ſeller; rather let me 
haſten to the ſecond courſe, 4+ whers 
freſh diſaſters overwhelmed me quite.” 

I had a piece of rich ſweet pudding 
on my Bork, when Miſs Louiſa 
Friendly begged to trouble me for a 

igeon that ſtood near me; in my 
haſte, ſcarcely knowing what I did, I 
whipped the pudding into my mo 
| 10 
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hot as a burning coal; it was im 


poſſible to conceal my agony, my eyes 
were ſtarting from their ſockets. At 
laſt, in ſpite of ſhame and reſolution, 
I was obliged to drop the cauſe of 
torment on my plate. Sir Thomas 
and the ladies all compaſſionated my 
misfortune, and each adviſed a dit- 
terent appiication z one recommend- 
ed oil, another water, but all agreed 
that wine was beſt for drawing out 
the fire; and a glaſs of ſherry was 
brought me from the ſideboard, which 
I fnatched up with eagerneſs: but, 
oh! how ſhall I tell the ſequel! whe- 
ther the butler by accident miſtook, 
or purpoſely dehgned to drive me 
mad, he gave me the ſtrongeſt bran- 
dy, with which 1 filled my mouth, 
already fleaed and bliſtered ; totally 
unuſed to every kind of ardent ſpirits, 
with my tongue, throat, and palate, 
as raw as beef, what could I do? J 
could not {wallow ; and, clapping my 
hands upon my mouth, the curſed 
liquor ſquirted through my noſe and 
fingers like a fountain, over all the 
diſhes; and I cruſhed by burſts of 
laughter from all quarters. In vain 
did Sir Thomas reprimand the ſer— 
vants, and Lady Friendiy chide her 
daughters; for the mealure of my 


ſhame and their diverſion was not yet 
complete. To relieve me from the 
intolerable fate of perſpiration, which 
this accident had cauſed, without con- 
ſidering what 1 did, I wiped my face 
with that ill-fated handkerchief, 
which was ſtill wet from the conle- 
quences of the fall of Xenophon, and 


covered all my teatures with ſtreaks 


or ink in every direction. The baronet 
himtelf could not ſupport this ſhock, 
but joined his lady in the general 
laugh; while I ſprung from the table 
in deſpair, ruſhed out of the houſe, 
and ran home in an agony of contulion 
and diſgrace, which the molt poignaut 
ſenſe of guilt could have excited. 

Thus, without having deviated 
from the path of moral rectitude, 1 
am ſuffering torments like a“ goblin 
damned.” The lower halt of me has 
been almoſt boiled, my tongue and 
mouth grilled, and 1 bear the mark 
of Cain upon my forehead; yet thelie 
are but trifling conſiderations, to the 
everlaſting ſhame which 1 muſt feel, 
whenever this adventure (hall be men- 
tioned ; unleſs by your attiſtance, When 
my neighbours know how much 1 fut- 
fer on the occatiun, they will ipare 
their revilings, and have ſome fecliug 
tor a bathtul man. 


ANALOGY BETWEEN MENTAL AND BODILY DISEASE. 


From a FATHER to his Sox at the UxIVERSLTY. 


T has been afſerted, that every 
man's way of thinking takes. a 
tinge from his profeſſion or manner 
ot life. Of the truth of this remark 
I am, perſonally ſenſible, from the 
habit I have formed of applying me- 
dical ideas to moral ſubjects. It is, 
indeed, nothing new to regard all 
mental vices and defects as ſo many 
diſeaſes of that part of our frame; and 
moraliſts of all ages have been fond 
of running compariſons between ma- 
ladies of the body and the mind. Yet 


I cannot but think, that ſomething 


ſtill remains to be done in the practical 
application of the doctrine ; and that 
it is of importance, both with reſpect 
to the ſucceſsful treatment of men- 
tal diſeaſes, and to the preſervation 
of our tranquillity, under a view of 


the evils of life, that this reſemblance 
ſhould be ſtrongly impreſſed on of 
thoughts. 

One conſequence would undoubt— 
edly be the reſult; that we ſhould 
not expect to cure theſe diforders by 
trifling and caſual remedies, . but 
ſhould fix our confidence ſolely on 
ſome vigorous plan, conliſting moltly 
in the reſolute application of op- 
polites, - upon the medical maxim, 
contraria contrariorum effe remedia, It 
is the want of power or reſolution to 
put in practice this grand priaciple ot 
the healing art, that renders moral 
diſtempers in general 10 inveterate. 
What can be relied upon to oppoſe 
ſtrong natural inclination, conſtant 
example, and confirmed habir, but 


ſome agent equally powertul, which 


thail, 


— 
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ſhall, not in the way-of perſuaſion, 
but by coercive force, be employed to 
draw over the mind to a contrary 
ſtate of feeling? Where this can be 
put in practice, there is no caſe of 
moral depravity ſo deſperate as to be 
without the hope, nay, perhaps, with- 
ont the certainty, of a cure; where 
it cannot, the ſlighteſt vitiation is 
hardly to be removed. It is not 
without experience that I ſpeak in 
this matter. More than once has it 
happened to me to be conſulted as a 
friend, on occalion of the diſcovery 
of very ruinous tendencies in young 
perſons. In theſe inſtances, dilſuad- 
ing all petty expedients, I recom- 
mended ſuch a total change of exter- 
nal circumſtances, as would of ne- 
ceffity induce to as complete a change 
of views and habits; and the event 
juſtiſied my advice. That this was a 
right method, was, indeed, ſufhcient- 
Iy obvious; but it might not be ſo 
obvious that it was the only right 
one; at lealt, parental indulgence is 
frequently glad to ſhelter itſelf under 
the plauſibility of {ome leſs deciſive 
mode of proceeding. But to one 
who has a juſt notion of the operation 
of motives upon the mind, it will be 
very apparent, that as long as thoſe 
which are induced for the-purpoſe of 
remedy continue inferior in force to 
thoſe which nouriſh the diſeaſe, no 
benefit whatever can be expected 
from their application. Actions, 
which we would avert, will either be 
done, or not be done. They will in- 
fallibly be done, if the motives for 
them preponderate; they will not be 
done, if the contrary takes place. 


There is no medium: and ſuch is the 


power of habit, that every inſtance, 
either of yielding or of reſiſting, fa- 
vours a ſimilar termination when the 
trial next occurs. Whence may be 
demonſtratively ſhewn the weakneſs 
of expecting any advantage from 
the mere repetition of efforts that 
have already proved unavailing. 
Youare better acquainted than my- 
ſelf with the ſcholaſtic controverſies 
concerning liberty and neceſſity. I 
frequently hear them called mere lo— 
gomachies, and ſuch I am inclined 
to ſuppoſe they are, when carried to 
their utmoſt degree of abſtraction, 
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But that they are not entirely without 
practical effects upon common minds, 
Jam, from obſervation, convinced; 
and, in particular, I have no doubt, 
that the tendency of the popular no- 
tions concerning man's free agency, 1s 
to inſpire too much confidence in the 
efficacy of the feebler aids to morali- 
ty, ſuch as precept and argumenta- 
tion. By thoſe who entertain exalted 
ideas of the ſelf-determining power 
of the foul, it is readily conceived, 
that placing before it an irretragable 
ſyllogiim in favour of virtue, can 
{carcely fail to enable it to reſiſt all 
the allurements of vice. But the 
poet could long ago pronounce, 
«© Video meliora, proboque, deteriora, 
ſequor ;” the true interpretation of 
whichis, that conviction of the under- 
ſtanding is not the ſtrongeſt motive that 
can be preſented to the human mind. 
A perſon cannot have ſurveyed 
mankind with an attentive eye, with- 
out perceiving, in many caſes, fuch 
an irreſiitible ſeries of cauſes operat- 
ing in the formation of character, as 
muſt convince him of the actual ex- 
iſtence of a moral neceſſity ;—that is, 
of ſuch an overbearing prepollency 
of motives tending to one point, that 
in no one inſtant of a man's life, could 
he be ſuppoſed capable of a courſe of 
action different from that he has 
really adopted. Purſue an individual 
belonging to any one of the ſtrongly- 
marked clafſes in ſociety, from the 
cradle to the grave, and ſce if the 
proceſs of fixing his character have 
not been as regular and unalterable 
as that of his bodily conſtitution, 
Take one of thoſe, too frequent in 
this great metropolis, who may be 
faid to be ſuckled with vice and in- 
tamy, the breed of a proftitute and 
houſebreaker, born and educated in 
the precincts of St. Giles's. With 
the firſt uſe of language he learns 
blaiphemy and obſcenity ; his little 
hands are practiſed in picking pockets, 
and his infant underſtanding in fram- 
ing tricks and falſehoods. His carly 
pleaſures are dram-drinking and de- 
bauchery of every ſpecies ; and, when 
not rouſed by appetite or compulſion, 
he paſſes away the time in the ſtupi- 
dity of floth. He ſees nothing betore 
him but acts of rapine, cruelty, and 
brutality. 
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brotality. Chaſtiſements teach him 
craft, and inflame his paſſion for miſ- 
chief. Not only the duties of religion, 
and the obligations of virtue, are 
things utterly beyond his compre- 
henſion; but he is a perfect ſtranger 
to all the comforts of decent lite. 
1 hus, by the all- powerful force of 
education and habit, he is formed 
into the character of a ferocious 
bealt ; certain to end his life by vio- 
zence, if it be not fooner cut off by 
the conſequences of intemperance. 

This, it will be ſaid, is an extreme 
caſe; but even in the oppolite rank 
of ſociety, among thole who, as we 
commonly ſay, may live as they like, 
inſtances may be found of equal ſub— 
Jugation. to the law of necellity. 
Take the heir to a large entailed 
eſtate, brought up while a child, in a 
houle diſtinguiſhed for riotous luxury 
and irregularity. Let him be nurled 
in ideas of ſelf-conſequence, flattered 
by ob ſequious ſervants, and indulged 
in every Caprice of appetite and palſ- 
ſion by weak or negligent parents. 
Transfer him to a public ſchool, with 
a large allowance of pocket-money z 
and thence, when riling to manhood, 
to ſome genteel college in an univer- 
tity. Then ſend him on his travels, 
accompanied by an ignorant merce- 
nary tutor. Lethim make adue ſtay in 
every corrupt metropolis in Europe, 
the reſort of his idle countrymen ; 
and finiſh by ſtudying the town in his 
own. Laſtly, return him with a 
complete apparatus of guns, horles, 
and hounds, to his native woods, 
there to reſide the uncontrouled lord 
of a herd of tenants and dependents, 
with no other object in lite than to 
take his pleaſure and maintain his 
hereditary ſway. Is it in the nature 
of things pollible, that this man 
ſhould turn out any thing elſe than a 
low- minded, brutal, tyrannical, de- 
bauchee ? 

The phyſician knows, that certain 
modes of living will infallibly bring 
on certain diſeaſes, which will de- 
ſcend from parents to children, and 
can never be extirpated as long as the 
original cauſes prevail. The moralilt 
may equally foretel certain vices as 
the conſequence of certain conditions 
and manners in ſociety, which will 

2 


prove unconquerable while circum- 
ſtances remain the ſame. The mor- 
bid tendency, in both caſes, is too 
ſtrong to be counteracted by common 
remedies. Nothing but a total change 
of habit, effected by means equally 
powerful and long-continued with 
thoſe which bred the malady, can 
work a cure. To eſtabliſh ſuch an 
alterative plun, has been the aim of 
all the great reformers of mankind. 
It was that, vou know, of our moſt 
revered friend, Mr. Howard, who 
was fully ſenlible that a combination 
of corrective powers was necellary 
to produce any conſiderable and laſting 
eftects upon perions long hardened 
by criminal courſes. But ſuch coer- 
cive methods can only, in the com- 
mon ſtate cf things, be applied to 
thoſe who have made themſelves the 
objects of legal puniſhment. + For the 
reformation of a whole people, aud 
and eſpecially of the higher claſtes, 


nothing can be relied upon Þut one ot 


theſe grand remedial proceſſes, which 
are probably within the moral plan of 
providence. Nations whom a long 
courſe of proſperity has rendered 
vain, arrogant, and luxurious, in 
whom increating opulence has ge— 
nerated increaſed wants and deſires, 
for the gratification of which, ail 
barriers of honour and juſtice are 
broken down; who are arrived at 
that ſtate in which, according to the 
energetic expreſſion of the Roman 
hiſtorian, they can neither bear their 
vices, nor the remedies of them; — 
are only to be brought back to a right 


' ſenſe of things by ſome ſignal ca- 


taſtrophe, which ſhall change the 
whole form of their affairs, and oblige 
them to ſet out afreſh, as it were, in 
the world. A conviction that ſuch 
events are neceſſarv, and that they 
are kindly intended as remedies of 
greater evils than they immediately 
occaſion, is the only conlideration that 
can tranquilliſe the heart of a bene- 
volent man, who lives in a period 
when theſe awful operations are in a 
peculiar manner carrying on. It may 
reconcile him to the various delays 
and fluctuations in the progrels to— 
wards a final event, which he cannot 
but ardently deſire. It may convince 
him that nothing is loſt ; that no evils 

are 


4 
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are without their correſpondent be- 
nefits; and that when he wiſhes for a 
ſpeedy ſettlement of things by the 
quiet operation of reaſon, without 
any of the harſh methods by which 
ftubborn vices are to be forcibly era- 
dicated, he withes for an impraCtica- 
bility as great, as the ſurgeon who 
would hope to cure an inveterate can- 
cer without the knife or the cauſtic. 
Thele are times, my ſon, in which 
reflections of this Kind are particular- 


ty ſeaſonable, You are capable of 
giving them their due force; and 
even ſhould you find yourſelf totally 
miſtaken in your expectations, as to 
the reſult of ſuppoſed remedial pro- 
ceſſes, you are provided with prin— 
ciples which, will enable you to ac- 
quieſce in the humble confidence that, 
however diſtant, the time will come, 
whenallevils, both natural and moral, 
ſhall receive their final cure. 


The Defeat of the Sans Culottes, and Death of General Damprerre, near Tournay, 
8k of Mey 1793, by the Army of his Royal H:ghneſs the Duke of York, 


T one o'clock in the morning the 
four battalions of the guards, 
one battalion of the Hanoverians, and 
the Auſtrian cavalry, headed by his 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of York, 
began their march from Tournay for 
Maulde, which place they reached 
about eight in the morning. They 
took poſt in the camp, and the Pruſ- 
ſians immediately marched on to St. 
Amand and Vicogne. At nine o'clock 
the action commenced, and continued, 
during the former part of the day, 
with great vigour on both ſides. At 
five, however, the Pruſſians began to 
be hard preſſed by the numbers of 
the French, and ſent to the Duke of 
York for aſſiſtance. With that de- 
ciſion and rapidity in execution which 
mark all his royal highneſs's military 
operations, the Coldſtream, the third 
regiment, and the grenadiers, and 
light infantry, immediately marched 
out, leaving the firſt regiment and the 
Hanoverians in the camp. The Cold- 
ſtream made an immediate attack 
upon the French with the utmoſt 
ardour and ſpirit. —They repulſed 
them, and were vigorouſly purſuing 
their ſucceſs, but found themſelves 
unexpettedly expoſed to the fire of a 
French battery. They coolly re- 
ceived the whole fire of the French, 
both grape-ſhot and muſquetry, which 
they returned with great effect; but, 
finding it impoſſible to carry the bat- 
tery, they retired in perfect order. 
In this attack one officer (Enfign 
Howard) was wounded—two fer- 
jeants were killed, and three wound- 
ed. Twenty-ſeven rank and file were 
killed, and forty-two wounded. 
It is impoſlible to expreſs adequate- 
ly the ſteady bravery which the Bri- 


tiſh troops diſplayed. The loſs of fo 
many fine fellows muſt be lamented by 
their countrymen ; but their conduct 
upon that occaſion added another 
laurel to the wreath of Britiſh glory, 
The other battalions received orders 
to advance, and were poſted in the 
wood. Ihe French mean-while kept 


up a very briſk fire upon the road by 


which they advanced, but fortunately 
only two men were ſlightly wounded 
by it. The Britiſh artillery fired with 
very great effect, and was extremely 
well ſerved. The troops remained 
at the poſts which they had taken in 
the woods till it was dark, and then 
marched back to St. Amand. The 
Pruſſians extol greatly the ſpirit and 
activity of the Britiſh; and General 
Knobelſdorff, in the handſomeſt 
terms, acknowledged that they ſaved 
his poſts, and decided the fate of the 
day. The firſt attack on the part ot 
the French had commenced at ſeven 
in the morning. The whole was not 
over till nine in the evening. 

In the day's buſineſs, the Auſtrains 
loſt ſeven hundred men, the Pruſſians 
three hundred, and the French, by 
the account of deſerters and priſoners, 
four thouſand killed and wounded. 
General Dampierre, who command- 


ed the French, was {truck by a cannon 


ball which cut his thigh quite off. He 


was borne from the field by his own 


ſoldiers, who, as well as the Pruſſians, 
appeared much concerned at this 
dreadful accident. He died on the 
night of the gth. He was wounded by 
the Britiſh artillery ; for, at the time 
that he fell, their cannon only, which 
were poſted in the wood, were playing 
upon the French, | | 
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TheNAVYand ARMY of BRITAIN, 


E T ſailors and ſoldiers unite in this 
cauſe, 
Bound together by honour and loyalty's 
band ; 
Both fight for old England and cheriſh 
her laws, 
And give to the king each his heart and 
his hand. 
In this phalanx unite, 
Like lions we'll fight 
While no private feud: our int'reſts diſ- 
ſever ; 
But this be our toaſt 
And our ultimate boaſt, THe 
Here's the navy and army of England for 
ever! 


Chorus. But this be our toaſt, &c. 


The ſailor who ploughs on the watery 
main, 
To war and to danger and ſhipwreck a 
brother, 
And the ſoldier who firmly ſtands out the 
campaign, 
Do they fight for two men who make 
war on cache other? 
Oh! no, 'tis well known, 
The ſame loyal throne 
Fires their boſoms with ardour and noble 
endeavour ; 
And that cach, with his laſs 
As he drinks a full glaſs, 
Toaſts the navy and army of Britain for 
ever. 
Chorus. And that each, &c. 
That their cauſe is but one, and they both 
can unite, 
Needs no other example than this to be 
teen, 
Who 1 bolder in danger, experter in 
figlit, 
Than that maritime ſoldier, the honeſt 
marine? 
Ile pulls and he hauls, 
He fights till he falls, 
And from fore-tack and muſket he never 
will waver; 
But, when the fray's o'er, 
With his Dolly on-ſhore | 
Drinks the navy aud army of Britain for 
ever. 
Chorus, But, when the fray's, &c. 


What matters it who braves the glebe or 
the ſurge ? 
Yet, it there's a couteſt about either 
ſtation, 
Vor. III. No. 33. 
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Let that ſtimulus glory and loyalty urge 
Who will ſtand the moſt firm to the 
king and the nation. 
While thus we agree, 
Let's fight and be free; 
Shall Britons 'gainſt Britons draw dag- 
gers—Oh ! never! 
Make the ſans-culottes fly, 
And let Famerend the iky - 
With—The navy and army of Britain for 
ever! 5 
Chorus. Make the ſans-culottes, &. 


The DYING HORSE. 
AN ELEGY. 

EASE, maſter, ceaſe; a little mercy 

lend, : 
Nor thus my recking ſides inceſſant flay! 
Let thy tharp ſcourge my lab'ring bones 

befriend, 
Nor thus my efforts cruelly repay ! 


Since morning's dawn near fourſcore miles 
I've ſped, ; | 
And day's meridian ſcarcely now is o'er; 
Oh! let me ſeek, near yonder ale- houſe 
ſhed x 
That lowly ſtable's hoſpitable door! 


And muſt I paſs it? Oh | my trembling 


limbs, 
Ye ſoon beneath your cruel load muſt 
{ink ; 
My brain e'en now in faint delirium 
ſwims, . 
For life faſt verges to deſtruction's 
brink. 
Bred in thy fields, I knew thy preſence 
well, g 
And ever ran thy foothing hand to 
reet; 


Then friſk'd along the daiſy- ſprinkled 
dell, 

To ſhew thee early that my pow'rs were 
fleet. 


To pleaſe thy fancy, I with patience 
bent 
My velvet ear to meet the iron's heat, 
And all the tort'ring whims which me 
invent, S 
To tame and ſhape us to theirends com- 
plete. 


Fed in thy paſture, I with grateful ſpeed 
Have been the foremoſt with the tune - 
ful pack, 
Nor hill, nor hedge, nor wall, could e'er 
impede, 
But o'er I brought thee on my faithful 


back. 
8 When 
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When late at marts and taverns thou haſt 
ſtaid, 
Thy ſenſe unequal to direct the road, 
O'erthe dark heath—throughrutted lanes 
I've neigh'd, 
And bore in ſafety home my drowſy 
load. : 


Oft my dear miſtreſs have I drawn with 
care, 
With her ſweet brood to join the vil- 
lage-ſcnool, 
And thought myſelf full proud when ſhe 
would ſpare 
One lock, one pat, or call me her «« poor 
fool!“ wed 


With ſuch a charge for worlds I had notfell, 
Nor given alarm to thoſe ſo dear to 
thee— 
Then let compaſſion in thy boſom dwell, 
Nor furious thus increale my milery ! 


Oh! ifintemperance in her wildeſt hours 
Has urg'd thee to propoſe the cruel bet, 
My once kind matter ! {train no more my 
ow'rs, 
They fail beneath the arduous taſk 
that's ſet. 


If truethe doctrine which ſome ſages hold, 
Of tranſmigration's juſt and vengetul 


fatc, 
Oh! think what horror will thy page un- 
fold, | 
How wilt thou ſufler in thine alter'd 
: Nate! 
This day's baſe action then ſhall riſe in 
awe, 
And doom thee to ſome pannier'd 
| als's lot, 
Thy ſides half famiſh'd, and thy back half 
raw, 


Standing neglected near thymaſter's cot. 


Or ſome grim tyrant, bent on pelf and 
blood, 

May bring on thee a premature old age; 

An out- caſt cripple, ſell thee from his ſtud, 


To meet the collier's or the ſand-man's 
rage. 


Ah! doſt thou pauſe—thy heel forgot its 
firoke— 


Tis now too late to call the deed ac- 
F curit | 
iercy too late has in thy heart awoke, 
My eyes grow dim, my mighty heart is 
bur{t ! 


Farewel ! affected by my mournful tale, 
Some breaſts may feel the keennefs of 
_ remorſe; | 
And, _—_ my fate but turn compaſſion's 
cale, 


A future race may bleſs the DyingHorſe. 
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FASHION. A SATIRE. 
OT unattended moves her tinſel ſtat 
Alivery'd ſuit her gay beheſts await: 
Officious Vanity, with ardent gaze, 
Her own imagin'd conſcious charms 
ſurveys; 
Then turns with ſelf-complacent eye 
around, 
To catch th' admiring plaudit of a found : 
Fantaſtic Novelty, whom tools adore, 
Before the goddefs ſpreads her gaudy 
ſtore; 
Her form attractive moves the vacant 
throng, 
And Reaſon, half ſeduc'd, is drawn along; 
Dazzled—her native dignity betrays, 
Yet faintly echoes giddy Faſhion's praiſe ; 
And buxom Pleaſure, with inſidious wiles, 
Gives a falſezeſt to Fathion's artful ſmiles; 
And liſping Afﬀectation joins the train, 
With mincing movements, and a ſmirking 
mein; 
While tyrant - Cuſtom, with 
force, 
Strong ſanction ſtamps on her capricious 
courſe; 
Cuſtom—to truth and nature inſincere, 
Guides the gay goddeſs in her mad ca- 
reer; 
Nonſenſe, with tongue loquacious, puffs 
aloud | 
The fame of Faſhion to the gaping crowd, 
Till, bloated with the crude vocit'rous 
lays, 
E'en Pride detects the cheat, and ſcorns 
to praiſe; 
Aſkaunce he ſneers, his high diſdain to 
ſhow, 


And feels himſelt abaſh'd to ſtoop ſo low. 


RR DHS A 
OULD heav'n reverſe th'inevitable 
doom, 

That deſtines all creation to the tomb; 

Could virtue flouriſh, permanent as truth, 

In conſtant vigour, and in bloom of 
youth ; 

Could health and happineſs for ever laſt, 

And new enjoyments ſtill ſucceed the 
paſt — 

*Twere madneſs ſure with dangers to 
contend, 

And riſque thoſe bleſſings which would 
never end, 

But ah! in vain misfortunes we elude; 

Age, ſorrow, and diſeaſe, too ſoon in- 
trude ; 

Not wit, not piety itſelf, can ſave, 

Nor grant one moment's reſpite from the 
grave! 

That plea without diſtinction was denied, 

Or Falkland, Hampden, Sidney, ne'er 
had died ; 

That plea no privilege on earth can give, 

Or Burke and Savile would for ever live. 

FOREIGN 
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From the LONDON GAZETTES. 
HorRsE-GUARDS, June 27. 


Copy of a Diſpatch from General Sir John 


Vaughan, K. B. to the Right Honour- 

able Henry Dundas. 

Sin, MakrTiNico, April 16, 1795. 

HE enemy having gained to their 

cauſe many of the French inhabit- 
ants and negroes in Grenada, and con- 
certed mcaſures tor raiſing an inſurrection 
in that colony, which from the perhdy of 
the inhabitants alluded to, they were in- 
vited to attempt, they conveyed to that 
aland, early in the laſt month, a quantity 
of arms and ammunition, with a ſmall 
number of troops, which, ſecretly joining 
themſelves to the couſpirators, appeared 
ſuddenly in arms. 

Lieutenant-governor Home and many 
other gentlemen in the country were fur— 
priſed and made priſoners. His majeſty's 
troops being employed on many points, 
this dangerous revolt could not be im- 
mediately ſuppretled, though from the 
exertions of Captain Rogers, of his ma- 
Jeity's ſhip the Quebec, and of the gar- 
riſon there, joined to the militia, they 
were kept in cheque. 

The unfortunate death of Brigadier. 
general Lindſay, (whom I ſent to com- 
mand there,) a few days after his arrival, 
retarded the operations againit them. 
Upon the arrival of the reinforcement, 
under the convoy of Rear-admiral Parker, 
at Earbadoes, two battalions, with a de- 
tachment of royal artillery, were ordered 
to Grenada. 5 

Several ſKkirmiſhes happened ſince their 
landing, in one of which, on the 1cth 
inſtant, it is with concern I have learnt 
that Captain Stopford of the gth regi- 
ment, Captain Hewan of the 25th, and 


Entign Baillie of the 29th, were killed, 


and about twenty men killed and ſixty 


wounded, owing entirely to their at- 


tempting the {ide of the ſteep mountain, 
defended with abattis. 

Brigadier- general Nicolls, whom I have 
ſent to command there, will, I am fatis- 
hed, make every excrtion to ſubdue this 
enemy; and I truſt ſoon to receive good 
accounts from him.—1I am ſorry to add, 
that the enemy has committed many 
acts of barbarity, 3 

In St. Vincent's the Charibs, inſti- 
gated by the French, and joined by moſt 
of the French inhabitants, ſeized a fa- 
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vourable time moſt treacherouſly to at- 


tack the Engliſh inhabitants of that co- 
lony. The acts of cruelty, which they 
have committed upon defenceleſs men, 
women, and children, are beyond deſciip- 
tion, and burning every plantation in 
their power, 

Fortunately, by General Seton's ex- 
ertion, and that of the navy under Cap- 
tain Skinner, of the Zebra, with the ſpi- 
rited behaviour of the garriſon and inha- 
bitants, they were beaten from a poſt 
they occupied over Kingſton, with the 
loſs of their chief: and the arrival of the 
46th regiment has enabled the governor 
again to attack them, which he Aid on 
the 10th inſtant, and ſucceeded in driving 
them from their poſitions with conſider- 
able loſs on their tide, and but imall vn 
ours. —The colony, from their devaſta- 
tions, is reduced to a very diſtrelled ſitua- 
tion. I have the honour to be, &c. 

JOAN VAUGHAN. 


Extract of a Letter from General Sir John 
Vaughan, K. B. to Mr. Dundas, dated 
Martinico, April 25. 

I have juſt received an account from 
St. Lucia, that Brigadier-general Stewart, 
after taking poſſeſſion of Vieux Fort and 
neighbourhood, had proceeded to attack 
the enemy's principal place of ſtrength at 
Souffriere. — He was attacked by the ene- 
my upon his march on the 20th inſtant, 
who had formed an ambuſcade. The 
flank companies of the gth regiment, and 
the black corps under Captain Malcolm, 
were the troops engaged. | 

The enemy, after a ſevere conflict, 
was driven back. Captain Malcolm, and 
Captain Naſbitt of the gth, were wound- 
ed, atter behaving in the moſt gallant 
manner. — The troops continued their 
march upon Soullriere, near to which, 
upon the mountainous ground, our at- 
tack was made on the 22d inſtant, by 
Brigadier-general Stewart, and, notwith- 
ſtanding there appears to have been the 
greateſt exertions made by his majeſty's 
torces, they were unſucceſstul in their 
object. 

Both ſides appear to have ſuffered 
conſiderably ; but, as 1 have not yet re- 
ceived any account from Brigadier-ye- , 
neral Stewart, I cannot be accurate. I 
have, however, reaton to believe, that our 
killed and wounded exceed 200, with 
with ſeveral ollicers. | 1 55 
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Letters, of which the following are 
extracts and copies, have been reccived 
at this office from Vice-admiral Caldwell. 


Ocean Tranſport, St. Pierre, Martinique, 
April 17, 179g. 

Sin, In my letter of the 15th of 
March I infarmed you of the inſurrection 
at Grenada, and that orders were lent to 

- Barbadoes to make detachments from 
thence, immediately on the arrival of the 
convoy, which took place accordingly ; 
and I am now extremely concerned to 
to acquaint you, for the information of 
my lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, 
of our failure in our attempt on the 8th 
inſtant, to diſlodge the enemy from an 
eminence on which they had taken polt ; 
for the particulars of which I beg to refer 
you to the incloſed copies of letters from 
Captains Rogers and Watkins; and for 
the lituation of the colony to the former's 
ſubſequent letter by Colonel Webſter. 
Captain Sawyer has taken a floop under 
St. Lucia, with arms, ammunition, and 
proviſions, from Guadaloupe ; and Cap- 
tain Watkins aquaints me he has captured 
a privateer and a ſchooner with arms and 
ammunition, under Spaniſh colours. 

BEN. CALDWELL. 
To the Secretary of the Admiralty, 


Quebec, Grenada, April g. 

Sta, I was in great hopes, every day 
ever ſince the arrival of the two regi- 
ments under Colonel Campbell, to have 
announced to you the total ſubjugation 
of the French and rebels in this iſland ; 
but ſuch vaſt quantities of rain have con- 
ſtantly been falling until yeſterday morn- 
ing as to preclude the poſſibility of car- 
rying on any military operations in the 
mountainous part of this iſland. It havy- 
ing been judged abſolutely neceſſary to 
aſſault the enemy's camp the firſt favour- 
able moment; and willing to give every 
aſſiſtance in my power from the navy, to 
inſure, if poſſible, ſucceſs, Captain Wat- 

ins, of the Reſource, became a willing 
volunteer on the occaſion. A corps of 

150 men was ſelected by him from the 
Reſource, and volunteers from the rrant- 
| wah with whom Captain Bromwell 
rved as a volunteer. Incloſed 1 fend 
you Captain Watkin's letter, to which I 
beg leave to refer you for the particulars 
of our misfortune. I have not yet ſeen a 
return from the army, though I under. 
and the loſs amounts to, in killed and 
wounded, 100, Every tongue is loud 
in praiſe of the gallant conduct of Cap. 
tain Watkins, in this unfortunate affair ; 
and 1 want words to expreſs a juſt ſenſe 
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of my obligations to him for the zeal and 
exertion he has ſo eminently difplayed 
ever ſince his arrival here, Capt. Brom- 
well's behaviour has been highly me- 
ritorious, and the ſervice is much indebt. 
ed to his exertions and example. I beg 
leave to allure you no relaxation of ex- 
ertions with the navy will take place. 
ToVice-admiral Caldwell, J. ROGERS, 


Ocean Tranſport, St. Pierre, Martinique, 
April 19. 

Sis, With much ſatisfation I in- 
cloſe you, for the information of the lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty, a copy of 
a letter from Captain Sawyer, giving an 
account of a ſucceſsful expedition at St. 
Lucia; and hope, before the packet leaves 
St. Kitt's, to ſend another account of that 
colony being reſtored to peace, which the 
general Sir John Vaughan and myielf 
conceive will have a very good effect at 
St. Vincent's and Grenada. 

BEN. CALDWELT. 
To the Secretary of the Admiralty. 


Blanche, Carenage, St. Lucia, April 18. 
Sis, I beg to acquaint you, that 1 
have juſt arrived at this place (for the 
purpole of returning their boats to the 
tranſports) from Vieux Fort, which town 
and its vicinity, I have the ſatisfaction to 
intorm you, the enemy abandoned the 
day before yeſterday, and which was im- 
mediately taken poſſeſſion of by Briza- 
dier-general Stewart, and his majeity's 
troops. I forthwith got under weigh 
from the place where we had diſembark- 
ed the troops, aud came to an anchor off 
the town of Vieux Fort, where I found 
an empty French ſloop and ſchooner, and 
an American brig,” partly loaden with 
produce, My ſtay at Vieux Fort, after 
the capture of the place, was not ſuiticient 
to enable me to tranſmit to you an ac- 
count of the flores and ammunition found 
there; but I underitand that there was 
in the church and other large buiidings a 
conſiderable quantity of proviſions and 
fome produce. I have the pleaſure to 
inform you that yeſterday, in my way 
here, I had the good fortune to capture a 
ſmall privateer, which, for the preſent, ! 
uſe for a tender. 1 am now getting under 
way to return to Vieux Fort, for the ore 
ier- 
general in his future plans; and I hope 
very ſhortly to be able to inform you that 
Souffriere, which is the principal poſt of 
the enemy, is once more reduced to his 
majeſty's authority, and that peace and 
tranquillity are again reſtored to this 
colony, C. SAWYER. 
To Viie-adniral Caldwell, 


Ocean 
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Ocean Tranſport, St. Pierre, Martinique, 
April 25. 

Ste, In my letter of the 19th inſtant, 
incloſing a copy of a letter from Captain 
Sawyer, relating a ſucceſsful expedition 
at St. Lucia, I mentioned my hopes that 
the next account would be that the colony 
was reſtored to peace, &c. but have now 
the unpleaſing taſk to requeſt you will 
lay before my lords commifſioners of the 
adniiralty the incloſed copy of a letter 
trom Captain Sawyer, received this morn - 
ing, giving an account of our having fail- 
ed in the expedition againſt Soullriere, 
and that General Stewart was returning 
to Vieux Fort. We have no other account 
than Captain Sawyer's letter, which was 
brought by Lieutenant Barrett, who un- 
derſtood our loſs was about 2co killed 
and wounded. BEN, CALDWELL, 
To the Secretary of the Admiralty. 


Blanche, Choi ſeul. St. Lucia, April 23. 
Sis, Itis with much concern I relate 


to you that the enemy, with a force infi- 


nitely fuperior to any Brigadier-general 
Stewart imagined they could collect, at- 
tacked the troops under his command 
yeſterday, on their march to Souffriere, 
and, after an engagement which laſted ſe- 
ven hours, compelled them to retreat to 
this place. I aim ſorry to obſerve our 
lots has been very conſiderable. We are 
now embarking the troops, with which 
the general propoſes to return to Vieux 
Fort, which place he thinks his preſent 
force equal to maintain. As negroes 
could not be procured to drag the cannon, 
the general applied to me for men to alliſt 
the ſoldiers in that fatiguing duty. I ac- 
cordingly fent Lieutenant Barrett on- 
more, with twenty ſeamen and ten ma— 
rines for that purpoſe. I feel it my duty 
to inform you, fir, that the general ex- 
reiles in the ſtrongeſt terms, his appro- 
Þation of Lieutenant Barrett's conduct in 
this inſtance, as allo that of the ſeamen 
and marines under his command. 
JoVice-admiral Caldwell, C. SAWYER. 


HorsE GUARDS, July 4. 
A letter from General the Hon. Sir 
John Vaughan, K. B. commander in chief 
of his majeſty's forces in the Leeward 


Iflands, dated Martinico, May 11, 1795, 


of which the following 1s an extract, has 
been received by the Right Hon. Henry 
Dundas, one of his majeſty's principal ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate. 

I have the honour to incloſe to you an 
extract of a letter which I have this morn- 
ing received from Governor Seton. It 
will give you full information as to the 
prefeut ſtate of atjairs. in that iſland, 1 
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alſo incloſe Brigadier-general Stewart's 
return of the killed and wounded in the 
late actions at St. Lucia, which was not 
received when my laſt diſpatches were 
cloſed. 
Extract of Letter from Governor Seton to Sar 
John Vanghan, dated St. Vintent's, May B. 
The eneiny having appeared yeſterday 
on the height above Calliaqua, to the 
number oi ſeven or eight bhuadred, I re- 
queſted Captain Carpenter, with his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Alarm, to move round to Ca- 
liaqua bay, which he immediately com- 
plied with. They had ſcat two inſulting 
meilages to Captain Moleſworth, who 
commanded the party there, requiring 
him to ſurrender at dilcretion. Being 
informed that they had, within theſe few 
days, being confiderably reintorced from 
Guadaloupe, and fuſpecting, from their 
number aud apparent confidence, that 
ſome attempt would be made againſt the 
to:vn of Kingſton, 1 ſent a party under 
Captain Hall, of the 46th regiment, con- 
{liſting of one fubaltern and thirty-three 
rank and file of that regiment, torty mili- 
tia, and forty of the corps of rangers, with 
hve of the royal artillery, and a fourteen- 
pound ficld-picce, to take poiletſion of 
Dorſetihire-hill, yeſterday forenoon. A- 
bout one o'clock this morning they were 
attacked by a body of about 300 French 
and Charibs; cur party made a vigorous 
reſi ſtance, but, owing to the enemy 's great 
ſupertority in numbers, they were obliged 
ta retreat to a poſt on Sihon-hill, leaving 
the field-picce ſpiked. Knowing that the 
town muit be inevitably deitroyed by the 
enemy if they kept poſleſſion of that hill, 
I thought it neceilary to uſe every exertion 
to diflodge them, and, concluding that vo 
tine was to be lotit in attempting it, 1 
immediately detached ſixty rank and file 
of the 46th regiment, under the com- 
mand of Captain Faiſter, one hundred of 
the corps of rangers, and forty militia, 
the whole under the command of Licut.- 
colonel Seton of the rangers, to attack 
the enemy at day-break. They had, with 
great dexterity, found means to clear the 
tield-piece ot the ſpike, during the ſhort 
time they had it in their potieition, aud 
had been joined by upwards of one hun- 
dared French and Charias immediately 
after Captain Hall's party retreated: our 
troops attacked them with xreat ſpirit at 
the time appointed: and thaugh they 
were unexpectedly annoyed dy ſeveral 
diſcharges of grape-thot Rom the fielde 
picce, and notwithitanding the enemy 
were in ſuch force, in lels than half an 
hour they re-took the field- piece and got 
poſſeſſion of the hill, the enemy fiying an 
all Ades. ; "54 
. In 
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In the two attacks there were three pri- 
vates of the royal artillery wounded, 


three rank and file of the 46th regiment - 


killed, nine rank and fle wounded ; Cap- 


tain Foriter and Enlign Lie flightlyß 


wounded; three privates of the militia 
killed; Captain Roſs and twelve rank 
and file wounded. Of the enemy, twen- 
ty-three Frenchmen and nineteen Cha— 
nbs were found dead on the hill, and two 
Frenchmen and two Charibs taken pri- 


ſoners; beit it is believed their loſs in all 


was twice that number, as many of them 

were ſeen at ſome diſtance carrying off 

in hammocks after the attack. 

Return of the Killed, Wounded, and Miſſing, 
in the Atlions on the following Days, of the 
Troops under the Command of Brigadier- 
general Stewart, in the Iſland of St. Lucia. 

14th of April. gth, Flank Companies — 
2 rank and file killed, 6 rank and file 
wounded, 

61ſt—z rank and file wounded. 

68th Flank Companies—-3 rank and file 
wounded. | 

Royal Rangers—1 ſerjeant, 5 rank and 
tile, wounded. 

T5thof April. RoyalRangers—2rank andfile 
killed; 1ſerjeant,qrankandfilz, wounded. 

20th of Abril. gth, Flank Companies— 
2 rank and file killed; x captain, 2 
ferjeants, 14 rank and file, wounded. 

Royal Rangers—6 rank and file killed; 1 
captain, 1 ferjeant, 18 rank and file, 
wounded. 

22d of April. Royal Artillery—5 rank 
and file wounded. . 

gth, Flank Companies—3 rank and file 
killed. 

61ſt—9 rank and file killed; 2 captains, 
3 ſubalterns, 7 ſerjeants, 2 drummers, 
53 rank and file, wounded; 5 rank and 
file miſſing. 

68th, Flack Companies —1 captain, 1 
rank and file, killed; 1 ſubaltern, 1 
ſerjeant, 10 rank and file, wounded. 

Carolina Corps rank and file wounded. 

Royal Rangers—4 rank and file killed; 5 
rank andi file wounded. ' 

Total—1 captain, 29 rank and file, killed; 
4 captaifs, 4 ſubalterns, 13 ſerjeants, 
2 drummers, 127 rank and file, wound. 
ed; 5 rank and file mifling. —— 

Names of the Officers killed and wounded. 


Captain Waugh, of the 68th regiment, 


killed, 


| Captain Malcolm, of the Royal Rangers; 


Neſbitt, 9 regiment; Riddle and Whe- 
lan, 61ſt; wounded. * 


Lieutenants Grant and Moore, of the 


it, whunged, :.* *-..- 
Enfign Butler, of the 61ſt, wounded. 
Licutenant Malot, of the 68th, wounded. 


M. Loireau, atiſtant engineer, wounded 


April 15, 
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A Diſpaich, of which the following is a 
Coty, has veen received at this Office, 
From Sir W. Sydney Smith. 

Diamond, off St. Marcon, July 5, 1795. 
Sir, In purſuance of the orders of 
the lords commiſſioners of the admiraliy, 

I ſatled from St. Helen's on the evening of 

the 1ſt inſtant, and Rtrerched acrols the 

channel towards Cherbourg, his majeſty's 
tips Syren and Sybille, alſo four gun— 
boats, in company: On looking into that 
port, we found that one of three frigates 
which bed been ſeen there the laſt time 
we were off was miſſing: the maſter of 

a neutral vellel, juſt come out, informed 

me ſhe had ſailed ro the eaſtward, and 1 

accordingly procceded in queſt of her. 

Going round Cape Bartieur, we faw two 

ſhips, one of them having the appearance 

of thc frigate in queſtion, at anchor under 
the land, and immediately made fail to- 
wards them: we ſoon after ſaw a convoy 
coming along ſhore, within the Iſlands of 
St. Marcon. The wind dying away, and 
the ebb tide making againſt me, I was 
obliged to anchor, and had the mortifica- 
tion to ſee the enemy's veilels drift with 
the tide under the batteries of la Hogue, 
without being able to approach them. 
At four o*clock in the morning of yelter- 
day, the breeze ſpringing up with the firit 
of the flood, I made the ſignal to the 
ſquadron, weighed, and worked up to- 


wards the enemy's ſhips, which we ob- 


ſerved warping cloſer in thore under the 
battery on la Hogue point. As we ap- 
proached I made the ſignal for each thip 
to engage as the came up with the ene— 
my, and at nine o'clock began the action 
in the Diamond. The other trigates, 
having been ſent in chaſe in ditiezent 
quarters the day. before, had not been 
able to anchor ſo near in as we did, and 
were conſequently to Iceward, as were 
two of the gun- boats. The Fearleſs and 
Attack were with me, and their com- 
manders conducted them in a manner to 
merit my approbation, by drawing off the 
attention of the enemy's gun-boats, of 
which they had two allo. The ſmall 
veſſels of the convoy ran into the pier 
before the town. The largeſt, a corvette, 
continued warping into ſhoal water; we 
followed, engaging her and the batteries 
for three quarters of an hour; when find- 
ing that the enemy's ſhip had attained a 
ſituation where it was impoſſible to get 
fairly alongſide of her without grounding 
likewiſe, and the pilots being poſitive as 
to the neceſſity of hauling ott from the 
ſhore, where the water had already be- 
gun tp ebb, I acquieſced under their re- 
preſentations, and wore ſhip, The 8 
all 
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and Sybille were come up by this time, 
and the zcal and avility of their com- 
manders would, I am perſuaded, have 
carried them into action with ſome ef- 
fect, if I had not annulled the tigaal to 
engage, which 1 did, to prevent them get- 
tins dilabled, as we were, when we had 
no longer a proſpect ot making ourtelves 
maſters of the enemy's thip. She had 
ſuitered in proportion, and we now fce 
her lying on her broad-tide, with her 
yards and top-matts ſtruck, but, I am 
ſorry to ſay, ſo much ſheltered by the reet 
which ruas off from la Hogue point, that 
T cannot indulge a hope of her being de- 
itroyed. In juitice to my officers and 
ſhip's company, I muſt add, that their 
conduct was ſuch as gave me fatistaction. 
I received the moſt able aflittance from 
the firlt lieutenant, Mr. Pine, and Mr. 
Wilkie, the maiter, in working the thip, 
on the preciſion of which every thing de- 
pended, circumſtanced as we were with 
reſpect to the ſhoals, and the enemy. The 
guns of the main deck were well ferved, 
under the direction of Licutenants Pear- 
ſon and Sandibury, and the men were cool 
and collected. No officer was hurt, but 
I am ſorry to ſay I have loſt one of the 
beſt quarter-matters in the ſhip, Thomas 
Gullen, killed, and two ſeamen wounded. 
The enemy Rred high, or we {hould have 
ſutkered more materially from their re.l- 
hot-tmhot, the marks of which were? vifible 
in the rigging. We have thifted our tore 
and main-top maſts, which, with two 
top-ſail yards, were thot through, and, 
having repaired our other more tritiing 
damages, I tha!l proceed in the attain- 
ment of the object of the cruize. Fiih- 
ing-boats, with which we have au inter- 
courſe, contirm all former accounts of dit- 
trels for want of proviſions, and the con- 
ſequent diſcontent in this diltracted coun— 
try. I have the honour to be, &&. 
| W. S. SMITEL. 

Evan Nepean, £/q. Secretary, Admiralty, 


Extract of a Letter from Captain Sir 
Richard Strachan, of his Majeſty's Ship 
Mc-lampus, dated off Cape Frekeld, 
July 4, 1795, to Evan Nepean, E/q. 
Being off Point d' Enqui, on the 3d in- 
ſtant, we ſaw, near St. Males, thirtee: 
ſail, which we gave chace to, and, coming 
up with them, drove the merchaut-veſſels 
in differcnt directions to leeward, while 
the veſlels of war kept to windward, and 
endeavoured to gain the port of Sc. Ma- 
loes, which at lalt they effected excepting 
one brig, which was taken by this hip, 
and ſixof the moſt conſiderable merchaut- 
vellels, which were taken chiefly by the 
2 | 
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Hebe, with her uſual activity. It being 
rainy weather, the other ſmall veſlels 
eſcaped to leeward, This preved to be a 
convoy which ſailed in the morning from 
St. Maloes, bound to Brehat and Breſt, 
under a thip oi war of 26 guns, two brigs, 
and a lugger. The vetlels we have taken 
are fiicv to have military ttores on-board. 
The brig of war moniats four twenty-four 
pouuders, and had lixty men. 


— 


Be LIN, 7 5. 

On Friday evening the 3d inſtant died 
here, aer a mort illnets, very much re- 
gretied, the Right Honourable Lord Heury 
John Spencer, his Britannic majeſty's en- 
VOy eXxtraurutuary ant miniſter plenipo- 
tentiary. 

[ His lordihip was ſecond ſon to the 
Duke of Marlborough, and in his 25th 
year, Atter an education at Eton aud 
Oxiord, where he gave the promiſing 
hopes which he afterwards realifed, he 
was introduced into public lite before he 
was tweuty years of age, as tecretary to 
Lord Auckland's embaily at the Hague. 
la the year tollowing he remained ſeveral 
months alone charged with the affairs of 
that embally, at a period of conliderable 
difficulty and importance. It was then 
that he eſtablithed tlc reputation of diſ- 
cernment ani vigour of mind, and of 
ditcretion aud propriety of conduct. To 
tnelz qualincations he added the farther 
advintage of writing With uncommon 
elegance and precition of expreflion. In 
1793, he was named envoy extraordinary 
to the court of Stocknolm ; and in 1794 
he eatered upon a miſſion in which this 
country loſt a miniſter, who mutt have 
become, it his life had been ſpared, one 
oi its higneit and brighteſt ornaments. ] 


NATIONAL CONVENTION, June 9. 

Seveitre, in the name of thę committee 
of public latety, announced the death of 
the Dauphin in the tollowing words: 
« For fume time the fon of Capet hal 
been troubled by a ſwelling of the right 
knee, and another of the left. wriſt. His 
appctite failed him; and he was at length 
attacked by a fever. The celebrated Deſ- 
ſault was appointed to viſit and attend 
him; his talents and his probity con- 
vinced us, that none of the attendance 
duc to humanity would be ſpared. Deſ- 
fault died fune 4; and your committee 
appointed as his fucceilor, Citizen Pelle. 
tan, 2 very diſtiaguiihed officer of health: 
Citizen Demanger, firt phyſician of 
the hoſpital of health, was added to 
the former. Faithful to the principles 
of humanity, your committee neglected 
nothing to bring about the re-eſtabliſh. 
ment of the health of the ſick youth. The 
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difeaſe, however, manifeſted alarming 
ſymptoms. At eleven o*clock yeſterday 
morning, the bulletin delivered to us an- 
nounced great and immediate danger; 
and this morning, at a quarter paſt two, 
we were apprized of the news of young 
Capet's death. I propoſe to you to de- 
ctee, that the proces verbeaux in which it 
is entered, may be depoſited in the na- 
tional archives.” —Decreed. The above 
report to be inſerted in the bulletin. 
PRINCE of CoNDE'Ss Army, June 17. 

On the 14th of June the Prince of Con- 
dé, having received the news of the death 
of Louis XVII. diſpatched a general ot- 
ficer immediately to Verona, to receive 
orders from the new king, Monfieur, now 
Louis XVIII. On the 16th the Prince of 
Conde celebrated in the middle of his 
camp, a ſolemn ſervice for the repoſe of 
the foul of the late Louis, after which, 
the army being ranged in,order of battle, 
the prince made the tollowing proclama- 
tion: 

« Gentlemen, ſcarcely had the tombs 
of the unfortunate Louis XVI. his auguſt 
conſort, and his reſpeQable ſiſter, been 
cloſed, when they have again been opened, 
to unite to thole illuſtrious victims the 
molt intereſting object of our love, our 
Hope, and our eſteem. The young de- 
ſcendant of ſo many kings, whoſe birth 
alone could ſecure the happineſs of his 
ſubjects, inaſmuch as the blood of Henry 
IV. and of Maria Thereſa flowed in his 
veins, has jult ſunk under the weight of 
his fetters, and of a miſerable exiſtence. 
It is not the fiſt time that I have called 
to your recollection this principle, that the 
king never dies in France, Let us there- 
fore ſwear to this auguſt prince, now be- 
come our king, that we will thed our laſt 
drop of blood, in proof of that unbounded 
fadelity, that entire devotion, that unal- 
terable attachment, which we owe to him, 
and with which our fouls are penetrated. 
Our wiſhes are about to be manifeſted by 
that cry which comes from the heart, and 
which a profound fenſe of duty has ren- 
ciered fo natural to all good Frenchmen— 
a cry which was always the preſage and 
the reſult of your ſucceiles, and which the 
regicides have never heard without ſtupor 
and remorſe. After having invoked the 
God of Mercy in behalt of the king whom 
we have loſt, let us entreat the God of 
Battle to prolong the lite of the king now 
given to us, to ſecure the crown of France 
upon his head, by victories, if necetlary, 
and ſtill more, it poſſible, by the repent- 
ance ot his ſubjects, and by the happy 
union of clemency and juſtice, - Gentle- 
men, Louis XVII. is dead; long live Lauis 
XVIII.“ | 
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Mr, Crawford, the envoy from the 
King of England, aſſiſted at this cere- 
mony, united in the exclamation of Live 
Louis the Eighteenth, and threw his hat 
up into the air. He brought money for 
the army, and the moſt ſatisfactory atlur- 
ances from the king his maſter. 

NEW ConsTiTuTiONof FRANCE. 

The legiſlative power is to be divided 
between two aſſemblies. The one to be 
compoſed of 5co members, under the title 
of the Council of Five Hundred ; the other 
of 250 members, under the appellation of 
the Council of the Elders. The council 
of five hundred, like our houſe of com- 
mons, is to propoſe all laws; the council 
of elders, ſomewhat on the model of our 
houſe of peers, is to ſanction and ratity 
them, Half of the members of each a- 
ſembly to go out every two years. To be 
eligible to the council of five hundred, a 
man muſt be a French citizen, have becn 
reſident in France for ten years previouſly 
to his election, be thirty years of age, and 
be poſſeſſed of a certain portion of landed 
property. To becligible to the council of 
the elders, a man muſt be either married 
or a widower, have been reſident in France 
for fifteen years, be forty years of age, 
and mult have been in poſſeſſion of a cer- 
tain portion of landed property for one 
year previouſly to. his election. — The le- 
giflative body to have a guard of 1200 
men. The two councils are to be elected 
directly by the primary aſſemblies. Every 
man born and living in France, and twen— 
ty-one years of age, whoſe name is in- 
ſcribed in the regiſter of his canton, and 
who pays a contribution to the ſtate, is a 
French citizen. Perſons, however, born 
in France and having made one or more 
campaigns in the preſent war, are exempted 
from the above condition. Foreigners are 
not to be entitled to the rights of French 
citizens until they have reſided ſeven years 
in France, and pay a dire& contribution, 
or poſſeſs any landed property, or marry 
a French woman. 

The executive power is to be veſted in 
the hands of a directory, compoſed of five 
members, and appointed by the legiſlative 
body from a liſt made out by the council of 
the elders. The directors are to remain 
in power five years; one is to go out by 
rotation every year; each is to be preſident 
in his turn for three months Palaces and 
large ſalaries are to be aſſigned them, aud 
they are 'to be attended in public by a 
guard of honour. The directors are not 
to be leſs than forty years of age; and the 
members of the legiſlative body cannot be 
elected to the executive power till two 
years after the exp iration of their legiſlative 
functions, 
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MEMOIRS or Six ROGER CURTIS, BARONET, REAR ADMIRAL 
| OF THE Rev. 


IR Roger Curtis diſcovered an 

early inclination for a maritime 
life; but, being an only ſon, his 
father, who relided at Downton in 
Wiltſhire, and who was very reſpect- 
able both as to property and cha- 
racter, uſed every means to divert 
him from his ohjcct, but without 
eftcct; and he was introduced to this 
arduous proteition at an early period, 
under the patronage of the late Lord 
Feverſham. 

He ſerved as a midſhipman for a 
conliderable time under Admiral 
Barrington, and in the year 1771 was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant at 
the deſire of the late Duke of Cum- 
berland. 

Soon after his promotion he was ſent 
as liewtenant in the Otter floop on the 
Newfoundland ſtation; when, being 
naturally of an active inquiſitive turn 
of mind, he devoted his attention to 
the filhery, and made himſelf ac- 
quainted with the nature and prin- 
ciple of that great national concern. 
At that juncture Lord Shuldham was 
governor there; and, diſcerning the 
talents of Sir Roger, he contracted a 
friendſhip for him, and, on the com- 
mand of. the fleet in America being 
given to that nobleman in 1775, he 
choſe his friend tor one of his lieute— 
nants, and repoſed in him unlimited 
confidence, In June 1776, he was 
appointed captain of the Senegal 
ſloop. Lord Howe ſhortly after took 
the command of the fleet in America, 
and, Sir Roger having opportunities 
of attracting his notice upon ſeveral 
occalions, his lordſhip very ſoon par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed him. In April 
1777, his lordſhip making an ar- 
rangement in his fleet, by which 
means his own ſhip, the Eagle, be- 
came vacant, he promoted Sir Roger 
to be his captain, although previous 
to his meeting him in America he was 
totally unknown to his lordſhip, and 
at that time one of the youngeſt 
maſters and commanders in his fleet. 
He returned with Lord Howe from 
America in the Eagle, of which ſhip 
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he continued captain; but the Eagle 
being ſoon afterwards ordered for the 
Eaſt Indies, and Sir Roger being 
then in a bad ſtate of health, he was 
permitted to relign his command. 

In November 1780, he was appoint= 
ed captain of the Brilliant, and failed 
for Gibraltar under ſealed orders, aC- 
companied by a cutter; but, being 
attacked by a great force of the enemy 
near to that place, he was driven into 


the Mediterranean, and went to 
Minorca. Having there a few fri- 


gates under his command, he con— 
ducted from thence to Gibraltar a 
very important convoy of proviſions 
for the garriſon. He now took upon 
himſelt the management of the naval 
affairs at Gibraltar, where his zeal, 
callantry, and indefatigable labours, 
were very ſoon and ſenlibly felt, and 
his ideas of diſcipline and ſervice, 
correſponding with thoſe of General 
Elliott the governor, the utmoſt con- 
fidence and harmony ſubſiſted be- 
tween them. 

The gun- boats, fitted out by him, 
gave ſecurity to the troops in camp, 
and were productive of the moſt eſ- 
{ential advantages, In. Auguſt 1781, 
the Helena floop, going to Gibraltar 
with diſpatches, was becalmed in the 
bay, and attacked by tourteen Spaniſh 
gun- boats, belides mortar-boats, and 
other {mall craft, and ſupported by 
Captain Curtis with only three gun- 
boats from the garriſon. He con- 
ducted this buſineſs with ſuch ſkill 
and gallantry, and the Helena was ſo 
bravely defended by Captain Roberts 
and his crew, that the enemy were 
beat off and retired in confuſion, tho? 
a frigate and a xebeck were approach- 
ing very faſt to their aſſiſtance. This 
action was highly extolled by Gen. 
Eliott in his letter to the ſecretary of 
ſtate, Sir Roger had allo a great 
ſhare in planning with the governor 
the ſucceſsful ſally made from the 
garriſon in the following November, 
One hundred ſcamen from the ſhips 
were employed with the troops in this 
enterpriſe, who were put under the 
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immediate command of two naval 
lieutenants, but Sir Roger could not 
be prevailed on to refrain from ac- 
companying them in the attack. 
There were in the garriſon different 
opinions about the ſucceſs of this 
meaſure, and he felt himſelf bound 
to go upon a ſervice, which it was 
generally ſuppoſed had at leaſt met 
with his hearty concurrence. Gen. 
Elliott was alſo preſent at the attack, 
and perhaps for ſimilar reaſons. The 
general in his public letter, ſpeaking 
of Sir Roger's conduct on that oc- 
caſion, ſays, “ he greatly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his diſcernment, aſſiſtance, 
and perſonal efforts.” What the 
enemy had been eighteen months in 
conſtructing, was intirely in flames in 
two hours, and finally reduced to 
aſhes. This eminent ſervice was per- 
formed before 20,000 Spaniſh troops, 
and in the front of at leaſt ſeventy 
pieces of cannon and thirty mortars, 

His whole conduct during the ſiege 
of Gibraltar has been very highly 
and juſtly extolled. Partaking of 
every labour, and ſharing in every 
danger, he was the idol of his men, 
who were animated by his example; 
and the ſervices performed on ſhore 
by the failors were of the moſt im— 
portant nature. When, previous to 
the attack of the enemy, it was found 
neceſſary to ſecure the ſhipping and 
encamp the ſeamen; his brigade 
amounted to near one thouſand, and 
ſo exact was the diſcipline and order 
which he eſtabliſhed and maintained, 
that the ſailors performed the duty of 
foldiers with a regularity and obe- 
dience equal to the troops of the 
garriſon. 

His humanity, and the bravery of 
his conduct, at Gibraltar upon the 
grand attack of the enemy, on the 
13th of Sept. 2782, will always be 
remembered, and held in the higheſt 
admiration, When the Spaniſh bat- 
tering ſhips were in flames, he de- 
termined to attempt ſaving the men 
remaining in them, and repeatedly 
put his own lite, as well as the lives 
of his men, in the moſt imminent 
danger, for the preſervation of the 
vanguiſhed enemy. The blowing up 
of theſe floating batteries, as the 
flames reached the powder-rooms, 
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and the diſcharge of their guns as the 
metal became heated by the fire, ren- 
dered the ſaving the men who were 
on-board them a very dangerous en- 
terpriſe. But the compatlion they 
excited by their diſtreſs, and the ſup- 
plications they were ſcen to make by 
their geſtures, were too much for his 
humanity to reſiſt. The peril he en. 
countered to ſave-them was ſuch, that, 
while his boat was alonglide one of 
the largeſt floating batteries, it blew 
up, and the fragments of its wreck 
ſpread to a valt circumference. At 
this awful moment a piece of timber 
fell into his boat, and pierced through 
its bottom, wounding ſeveral of lus 
men, and his boatſwain was killed as 
he ſtood behind him; and one of his 
gun-boats was ſunk by the ſame ex- 
ploſion. But, notwithſtanding the 
impreſſion this narrow eſcape muſt 
unavoidably have made upon him, he 
afterwards boarded ſeveral other of 
the floating batteries where the flames 
were raging with great violence, and 
took out the people. 

Lord Howe with the fleet under his 
command bringing ſuccours to the 
garriſon on the October following, 
Sir Roger was compelled by accident 
to accompany his lordſhip to Eng- 
land; for, having during the night 
gone on- board his lordſhip's ſhip upon 
ſome important buſineſs, his return 
to the garriſon the following morning, 
was prevented, by the ſituation ot 
the enemy's fleet. His with now was 
to ſerve again immediately under his 
lordſhip ; but his majeſty's miniſters, 
in conformity to a preſling ſolicitation 
of General Elliott, determined to fend 
him again to Gibraltar, and he was car- 
ried thither in the 't hetis frigate, having 
previouſly had the honour of knight- 
hood conferred upon him, and been 
raiſed to the rank of commodore; 
and he was alſo appointed his ma— 
jeſty's ambaſſador to the Emperor ot 
Morocco, and the other ſtates ot 
Barbary. In the latter end ot the 
year 1783 he returned to England, 
having been ſucceeded in the chict 
command in the Mediterranean by 
Commodore Sir John Lindlay, K. B. 

In the following year he was ap- 
pointed to command the Ganges of 
74 guns, a guardſhip at Portſmouth. 
EE h Upon 
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Upon the armament of 1799 he was 
Captain of the Queen Charlotte of 
100 guns, on-board which ſhip Lord 
Howe hoiſted his flag; and ſoon at- 
terwards he became captain of the 
fleet under his lordſhip, in the room 
of the Honourable Rear Admiral 
Leveſon Gower, who hoiited his flag 
in another ſhip. Affairs having been 
arranged with Spain, and the fleet 
paid off, he took the command of the 
Brunſwick of 74 guns, in which ihip 
he continued until the commence— 
ment of the preſent war, when he 
again went on-board the Queen 
Charlotte as captain of the fleet with 
Lord Rowe, in which poſt he {till 
continues, and will probably retain 
it as long as the noble earl is able to 
exert, tor the benefit of his country, 
thoſe ſuperior abilities which he 1s 
univerſally allowed to poſſels. 

Upon the promotion of flag-ofticers 
in April 1794, he was appointed 
Colonel of ttie Plymouth Divillon of 
Marines; and at the next promotion 
of flag-officers which took place in 
conſequence of Lord Howe's glorious 
victoiy over the French fleet on the 
1it of June following, he was made a 
rcar-admiral of the blue; and onthe 
iſt of June, the preſent year, he was 
promoted to the rank of rear-admiral 
uf the red. 

lis majeſty, upon his viſit to the 
fleet upon its return to Port{mouth 
after the glorious victory above-men— 


SA: 4 Si: TSF 
HARONEA was the birthplace 
of Plutarch; famous for the 
fatal defeat of the contederate Greeks 
by Philip of Macedon. This place 
was conſidered by Philip as well 
adapted to the operations of the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx; and the ground 
for his encampment, and afterwards 
the field of battle, were choſen with 
equal ſagacity : having in view on 
one ſide atemple of Hercules, whom 
the Macedonians regarded as the 
author of their royal houſe, and the 
high protector of their fortune ; and 
on the other the banks of the Ther- 
modoon, a ſmall river flowing into the 
Cephiſſus, announced by the oracles 
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tioned, gave to all the flag-officers 
who ſerved with Lord Howe on that 
cccation a chain of gold; and Sir 
Roger's poſt as captain of the fleet, 
giving him the rank of a rear-admiral, 
he was preſented with the chain, the 
ſame as the other flag-ofticers, and 
was allo raiſed to the dignity of a 
Baronet of Great Britain. 

Sir Roger Curtis greatly diſtin— 
gniſhed himſelf on the glorious firſt 
of June. The Queen Charlotte was 
cloſely engaged with the French ad- 
t:ral, who ſheered oft about an hour 
atier the action commenced, followed 
by moſt of his van in condition to 
carry fail, but leaving ten or twelve 
crippled or diſmatted thips behind 
him, excluſive of one ſunk in the en- 
gagement. The Queen Charlotte had 
allo {uttered much, having loſt her 
toretop-maſt, and the maintop-maſt 
follover the lide very ſoon after. — The 
ine of that memorable day is fo freſh 
in the memory of all our readers, 
that it will be needleſs to add any 
thing here; the part which Sir Roger 
Curtis bore in it is particulary de- 
ſcribed in pages 83 and $5 of the 
{ccond volume of this work. 

Sir Roger Curtis is, we believe, now 
bordering upon fifty years of age. 
tis education, which was a liberal 
one, has been much improved by 
ſtudy; and his natural diſpoſition and 
manners are peculiarly amiable and 
engaging. a 


= A 
of Greece as the deſtined ſcene of de- 


{olation and woe to their unhappy 
country. The generals of the con- 


federate Greeks had been much leſs 


caretul to avail themſelves of the 
powerful ſanctions of ſuperſtition. 
Unreſtrained by inauſpicious ſacri- 
fices, the Athenians had left their 
city at the exhortation of Demoſthenes, 
to wait no other omen but the cauſe 
of their country. Regardleſs of ora- 
cles, they atterwards advanced to the 
ill-tated Thermodoon accompanied 
by the Thebans, and the ſcanty re— 
inforcements raiſed by the iſlands and 
ſtates of Peloponneſus which had 
joined their alliance. Their army 
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amounted to thirty thouſand men, 
animated by the nobleſt cauſe for 
which men can fight, but command- 


ed by the Athenians, Lylicles and 


Chares ; the firſt but little, and the 
ſecond untavourably, known; and by 
'Theagnenes the Theban, a perſon 
ſtrongly ſuſpected of treachery ; all 
three creatures of cabal and tools of 
faction, flaves of intereſt or volup- 
tuouſnels, whoſe characters (eſpe— 
cially as they had been appointed to 
command the only ſtates whoſe ſhame, 
rather than virtue, yet oppoſed the 
public enemy) are alone ſufficient to 
prove that Greece was ripe for ruin. 

When the day approached for abo- 
Iiſhing the tottering independence of 
thoſe turbulent republics, which their 
own internal vices, and the arms and 
intrigues of Philip, had been gra- 
dually undermining for twenty-two 
years, both armies formed 1n battle 


array before the riling of the ſun. 


The right wing of the Macedonians 
was headed by Philip, who judged 
proper to oppole in perſon the dan- 
gerous fury of the Athenians. His 
1on Alexander, only nineteen years 
of age, but ſurrounded by experien- 
ced officers, commanded the left wing, 
which faced the ſacred band of the 
Thebans. The auxiliaries of either 
army were poſted in the centre. In 
the beginning of the action, the 
Athenians charged with impetuoſity, 
and repelled the oppoling uiviſions 
of the enemy; but the youthful ar- 
dour of Alexander obliged the The- 
bans to retire, the ſacred band being 
cut down to a man. The activity of 
the young prince completed their 
diſorder, and purſued the ſcattered 
multitude with his Theſſalian cavalry. 
Meantime the Athenian generals, 
too much elated by their firſt advan- 
tage, loft the opportunity to improve 
it; for having repelled the centre and 
right wing of the Macedonians, ex- 
cept the phalanx, which was com- 
oſed of choſen men, and immediate- 
y commanded by the king, they, in- 
ſtead of attempting to break this for- 
midable body by attacking it in flank, 
preſſed forward againſt the fugitives, 
the inſolent Lyſicles exclaiming in 
vain triumph, “ Purſue, my brave 
countrymen! let us drive the cowards 
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to Macedon.”* Philip obſerved this 
raſh folly with contempt ; and ſaying 
to thoſe around him, “Our enemies 
know not how to conquer,“ com- 
manded his phalanx, by a rapid 
evolution, to gain an adjacent eni- 
nence, from which they poured 
down, firm and collected, on the ad- 
vancing Athenians, whoſe confidence 
of ſucceſs had rendered them totally 
inſenſible to danger. Burt the irre- 
ſiſtible ſhock of the Macedonian ſpear 
converted their fury into deſpair. 
Above a thouſand tell, two thoufand 
were taken priſoners; the reſt eſcaped 
by a precipitate and ſhameful flight. 
Of the Thebans more were killed 
than taken. Few of the contederates 
periſhed, as they had little ſhare in 
the action, and as Philip, perceiving 
his victory to he complete, gave 
orders to ſpare the vanquiſhed, with 
a clemency unufual in that age, and 
not leſs honourable to his under— 
ſtanding than his heart; ſince his hu- 
manity thus ſubdued the minds and 
gained the aftections of his conquered 
enemies. 

According to the Grecian cuſtom, 
the battle was followed by an enter- 
tainment, at which the king, preliding 
in perſon, received the. congratula - 
tions of his friends, and the humble 


ſupplications of the Athenian depu— 


ties, who craved the bodies of their 
ſlain. Their requeſt, which ſerved 
as an acknowledgment of their de— 
feat, was readily granted; but, before 
they availed themſelves of the per- 
miſſion to carry off their dead, Philip, 
who with his natural intemperance, 
had protracted the entertainment till 
morning, iſſued forth with his licen- 
tious companions to viſit the field of 
battle; their heads crowned with 
feſtive garlands, their minds intoxi— 
cated with the inſolence of wine and 
victory; yet the ſight of the flaugh- 
tered Thebans, which firſt preſented 
itſelf to their eyes, and particularly 
the ſacred band of friends and lovers, 
who lay covered with honourable 
wounds on the ſpot where they had 
been drawn up to fight, brought 
back theſe inſolent ſpectators to the 
ſentiments of reaſon and humanity. 
Philip beheld the awful ſcene with a 
mixture of admiration and pity ; and, 

after 
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after an affecting ſilence, denounced a 
ſolemn curſe againſt thoſe who baſely 
ſuſpected the friendſhip of ſuch brave 
men to be tainted with criminal and 
infamous paſſions, 

But this ſerious temper of mind did 
not laſt long ; for, having proceeded 
to that quarter of the field where the 
Athenians had fought and fallen, the 
king abandoned himſelf to all the 
levity and httleneſs of the molt pe- 
tulent joy. Inſtead of being impreſſed 
with a deep ſenſe of his recent danger, 
and with dutiful gratitude to Heaven 
for the happineſs of his eicape, and 
the importance of his victory, Philip 
only compared the boaſtiu] preten- 
ſions with the mean performances of 
his Athenian enemies; and, ſtruck 
by this contraſt, rchearſed, with the 
inſolent mockery of a buttoon, the 
ponipous declaration of war lately 
drawn up by the ardent patriotiſm 
and too ſanguine hopes of Demoſt- 
henes. It was on this occaſion that 
the orator Demades at once rebuked 
the folly, and flattered the ambition, 


of Philip, by aſking him, Why he. 


aſſumed the character of Therlites, 
when fortune alligned him the part of 
Avcaiemnon ? 

Whatever might be the effect of 
this ſharp reprimand, it is certain that 
the King ot Maccdon indulged not, 
on any future occaſion, a vain triumph 
over the vanquiſhed, When advited 
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by his generals to advance into At- 
tica, and to render himſelf maſter ot 
Athens, he only replied, “ Have 1 
done ſo much tor glory, and thall I 
deſtroy the theatre of that glory ?” 

is ſubſequent conduct correiponded 
with the moderation of this ſenti— 
ment. lie reſtored without ranſom 
the Athenian prituners ; who, at de- 
parting, having demanded their bag- 
gage, were allo gratified in this par— 
ticular ; the King pleaſantly obſerv- 
ing, that the Athenians ſeemed to 
think he had not conquered them in 
earnett, Scon afterwards. he diſ- 
patched his fon Alexander, and An- 
tipater, the molt truſted of his mi- 
üſters, to offer them peace on ſuch 
favourable terms as they had little 
reaſon to expect. They were re- 
quired to ſend deputies tothe ilthmus 
of Corinth, where, to adjuſt their re- 
ſpective contingents of troops tor the 
Perſian expedition, Philip purpoſed 
allembling carly in ihe ſpring a ge- 
neral convention of all the Grecian 
ſtates: they were ordered to ſurren— 
der the iſle of Samos, which actually 
formed the principal ſtation of their 
fleet, and the main bulwark and de- 
tence of all their maritime or inſular 
pofleſſions; but they were allowed to 
enjoy, unmoleſted, the Attic terri- 
tory, with their hereditary form ef 
government. 


HISTORY or THz RISE AND FALL oy THF BRITISH EMPIRE iN 
AMERICA.—Continued from page 144. 


O form a juſt eſtimate of the 
genius and mental powers of the 
native Americans, Mr. Jefferſon ob- 
ſerves, more facts are wanting, and 
great allowance is to be made for thoſe 
circumſtances of their ſituation which 
call for a diſplay of particular talents 
only. This done, we shall probably 
find that the Americans are formed, 
in mind as well as in body, on the 
ſame model with the homo ſaprens Fu- 
roþaus. The principles of their ſo— 
ciety forbidding all compulſion, they 
are to be led to duty and to enterpriſe 
by perſonal influence and perſuaſion. 
Hence eloquence in council, bravery 
and addrels in war, become the foun- 


dations of all conſequence with them. 
To theſe acquirements all their facul- 
ties are directed. Ot their bravery 
and addreſs in war we have multiplied 
proots, becauſe we have been the 
ſubjects on which they were exercil- 
ed. Of theircminence in oratory we 
have fewer examples, becauſe it is 
diſplayed chiefly in their own coun- 
cils. Some, however, we have of 
very ſuperior !uitre. We may chil. 
lenge the whole orations of Demolt- 
henes and Cicero, and of any more 
eminent orator, if Evrope has fur- 
niſhed more eminent, to produce a 
lingle paſſage ſuperior to the {peech 


of Logan, a Mingo chief, to Lord 


Dunmore 
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Dunmore when governor of this ſtate. 
The ſtory is as follows : of which, 
and of the ſpeech, the authenticity is 
unqueſtionable. In the ſpring of the 
year 14174, a robbery and murder 
were Committed on an inhabitant of 
the frontiers of Virginia by two In- 
dians of the Shawanee tribe. The 
neighbouring whites, according to 
their cuſtom, undertook to punilh 
this outrage in a ſummary way. 
Colonel Creſap, a man infamous for 
the many murders he had committed 
on thoſe much-injured people, col- 
lected a party, and proceeded down 
the Kanhaway in queſt of vengeance. 
Unfortunately a canoe of women and 
children, with one man only, was 
feen coming from the oppolite ſhore, 
unarmed, and unſuſpecting any hoſtile 
attack from the whites. Crelap and 
his party concealed themſelves on the 
bank of the river; and, the moment 
the canoe reached the ſhore, lingled 
out their objects, and at one fire 
killed every perſon in it. This hap- 
pened to be the family of Logan, who 
had long been diſtinguiſhed as a friend 
of the whites, This unworthy re- 
turn proveked his vengeance. Ke 
accordingly ſignalized himſelf in the 
war which enſued. In the autumn 
of the ſame year a deciſive battle was 
fought at the mouth of the Great 
Kanhaway, between the collected 
forces of the Shawanees, Mingoes, 
and Delawares, and a detachment of 
the Virginia militia, The Indians 
were defeated, and ſued for peace. 
Logan, however, diſdained to be ſeen 
among the ſuppliants; but, leſt the 
ſincerity of a treaty thould be diſtruſted 
from which ſo diftinguiſhed a chief 
abſented himſelf, he ſent by a meſ- 
ſenger the following ſpeech, to be 
delivered to Lord Dunmore :—* I 
appeal to any white man to ſay if ever 
he entered Logan's cabin hungry, and 
he gave him not meat ; if ever he 
came cold and naked, and he clothed 
him not. During the courſe of the 
laſt long and bloody war, Logan re- 
mained idle in his cabin, an advocate 
for peace. Such was my love for 


the whites, that my countrymen 

vr as they patſed, and ſaid, 

ogan is the friend of white men. 

I had even thought to have lived with 
2 
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you, but for the injuries of one mar}. 
Colonel Crefap, the laſt ſpring, in 
cold blood, and unprovoked, mur-. 
dered all the relations of Logan, not 
ſparing even my women and chil- 
dren. There runs not a drop of my 
blood in the veins of any living crea- 
ture. This called on me tor revenge. 
I have ſought it; I have killed many; 
I have fully glutted my vengcance. 
For my country, I rejoice at the beams 
of peace; but do not harbour a 
thought that mine is the joy of fear. 
Logan never felt fear. He will not 
turn on his heel to fave his life. Who 
is there to mourn for Logan? Not 
one.“ 

To the preceding anecdotes in ta- 
vour of the American character, may 
be added the following by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Franklin. The Indian men, 
when young, are hunters and war- 
riors: when old, counſellors; for all 
their government is by the counſel or 
advice of the ſages. Hence they ge— 
nerally ſtudy oratory ; the beſt {peaker 
having the moſt influence. Ihe 
Indian women till the ground, dress 
the food, nurſe and bring up the 
children, and preſerve and hand down 
to poſterity the memory ot public 
tranſactions. Theſe employments of 
men and women are accounted na- 
tural and honourable. Having few 
artificial wants, they have abundance 
of leiſure for improvement by con- 
verſation. Our laborious manner ot 
life, compared with theirs, they e- 
ſteem flaviſhand baſe ; and the learn- 
ing on which we value ourſelves, 
they regard as frivolous and uſelels. 

Raving frequent occaſions to hold 
public councils, they have acquired 
great order and decency in conducting 
them. The old men lit in the fore- 
moſt ranks, the warriors in tlie next, 
and the women and children in the 
hindmoſt. The bulineſs of the wo- 
men 1s to take exact notice of what 
palſes ; imprint it in their memories, 
tor they have no writing, and com- 
municate it to their children. They 
are the records of the council, and 
they preſerve traditions of the ſtipu— 
lations in treaties a hundred years 
back ; which, when we compare 
with our writings, we always find 
exact, He that would ſpeak 8 
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The reſt obſerve a profound filence. 
When he has finiſhed, and fits down, 
they leave him five or {ix minutes to 
recollect, that it he has omitted any 
thing he intended to ſay, or has any 
thing to add, he may rite again and 
deliver it. To interrupt another, 
even in common converſation, is 
reckoned highly indecent. 

The politeneſs of theſe ſavages in 
converſation is, indeed, carried to 
exceſs ; ſince it does not permit them 
to contradict or deny the truth of 
what is aſſerted in their preſence. 
By this means they indeed avoid diſ— 
putes; but then it becomes dithcult 
to know their minds, or what im- 
preſſion you make upon them. The 
miſlionaries who have attempted to 
convert them to Chrittiauity, alFcom- 
plain of this as one of the great dit- 
ficulties of their miſſion. The In- 


dians hear with patience the truths ot 


the golpel explained to them, and 
give their uſual tokens of atlent and 
approbation; but this by no means 
implies conviction ; it is mere civi— 
lity. 

When any of them come into our 

towns, our people are apt to crowd 
round them, gaze upon them, and in— 
commode them where they deſire to 
be private; this they eſteem great 
rudeneſs, and the effect ot the want 
of iuſtruction in the rules of civility 
and good manners. We have,” 
ſay they, “as much curioſity as you; 
and, when you come into our towns, 
we wiſh tor opportunities of looking 
at you; but for this purpuie we hide 
ourſelves behind buſhes where youu 
are to pals, and never intrude our- 
ſelves into your company.” 

Their manner of entering one ano— 
ther's villages has liKewite its rules. 
It is reckoned uncivil in travelling 
ſtrangers to enter a village abruptly, 
without giving notice of their ap» 
proach. Therefore, as ſoon as they 
arrive within hearing, 
to enter. 'I'woold men uſually come 
out to them and lead them in. There 
is in every village a vacant dwelling, 
called the ſtrangers houle, Here they 
are placed, while the old men go 
round from hut to hut, acquainting 
the inhabitants that ſtrangers are ar- 


they ſtop and 
hollow, remaining there till invited 
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rived, who are probably hungry and 
weary ; and every one ſends them 
what he can ſpare of victuals, and 
ſkins to repoſe. on. When the ſtrang- 
ers are retreſhed, pipes and tobacco 
are brought; and then, but not be- 
tore, convertation begins, with in— 
quiries who they are, whither bound, 
what news, &c. and it uſually ends 
with ofters of fervice, if the f{trang- 
ers have occaſion for guides, or any 
neceſſaries for continuing their jours 
ney ; and nothing is exacted for the 
entertainment. 

The ſame hoſpitality, eſteemed a— 
mong them as a principal virtue, 1s 
practiſed by private perſons; of 
which Conrad Weiſer, the interpre- 
ter, gave Dr. Franklin the following 
inſtance : —He had been naturalized 
among the Six Nations, and ſpoke 
well the Mohock language. In going 
through the Indian country to carry a 
meſlage from our governor to the 
council at Onondaga, he called at the 
habitation of Canatſetego, an old 
acquaintance, who embraced him, 
ſpread furs for him to {it on, placed 
before him ſome boiled beans and 
veniſon, and mixed ſome rum and 
water for his drink. When he was 
well retreſhed, and had lit his pipe, 
Canaſſetego began to converſe with 
him: aſked how he had fared the 

any years ſince they had ſeen each 
other, whence he then came, what 
had occationed the journey, &c. 
Conrad anſwered all his queſtions; 
and, when the diicourſe began to flag, 
the Indian, to continue it, faid, 
„ Conrad, you have lived long a- 
mong the white people, and know 
ſomething of their cuſtoms; I have 
have been ſometimes at Albany, and 
have obſerved, that once in ſeven 
days they ſhut up their ſhops, and 
allemble all in the great houſe ; tell 
me what it is for? What do they do 
there!“ „ They meet there,“ ſays 
Conrad, „“ to hear and learn good 
things.” do not doubt (lays the 
Indian) that they tell you ſo; they 
have told me the ſame : but I doubt 
the truth of what they ſay, and I will 
tell vou my reaſons, I went lately 
to Albany to ſell my ſkins, and buy 
blankets, knives, powder, rum, &C. 
You know I generally uſed to _ 
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with Hans Hanſon ; but I was a little 
inclined this time to try ſome other 
merchants. However I called firſt 
upon Hans, and a'ked him what he 
would give for beaver. He ſaid he 
could not give more than four ſhil— 
lings a pound; but (tays he) I can- 
not talk on buſineſs now; this is the 
day when we meet together to learn 
good things, and I am going to the 
meeting. So I thought to myſelf, 
ſince 1 'cannotdo any bulineis to-day, 
I may as well go to the meeting too; 
and 1 went with him. — There ſtood 
up a man in black, and began to talk 
to tlie people very angrily. I did not 
underſtand what he ſaid ; but, per- 
ceiving that he looked much at me 
and at Hanſon, I imagined he was 
angry at ſeeing me there: ſo I went 
out, ſat down near the houſe, ſtruck 
fire, and lit my pipe, waiting till the 
meeting ſhould break up. 1 thought 
too, that the man had mentioned 
ſomething of beaver, and I ſuſpected 
that it might be the ſubject of their 
meeting. So when they came out, 
I accolted my merchant.—Well Hans 
(lays I,) I hope you have agreed to 
givemore than four ſhillings a pound: 
„No (ſays he,) I cannot give ſo much, 
I cannot give more than three ſhillings 
and fixpence.” I then ſpoke to 
ſeveral other dealers, but they all 
ſung the ſame ſong, three and fix- 
pence, three and ſixpence. This 
made it clear to me that my ſuſpicion 
was right; and that, whatever they 
pretended of meeting to learn good 
things, the real purpoſe Was, to con- 
ſult how to cheat Indians in the price 
of - beaver. Conſider but a little, 
Conrad, and you muſt be of my 
opinion. If they met ſo often to 
learn good things, they certainly 
would have learned ſome before this 
time. But they arc ſtill ignorant. 
You know our practice, If a white 
man, in travelling through our coun- 
try, enters one of our cabins, we all 
treat himas I treat you; we dry him 
if he is wet, we warm him if he is 
cold, and give him meat and drink, 
that he may allay this thirſt and hun- 
ver; and we ſpread ſoft furs for him 
to reſt and fleep on: we demand 
nothing in return. But if I go into 
a white man's houſe at Albany, and 
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alk for victuals and drink, they ſay, 
Where is your money ? And if I hve 
none, they ſay, Get out, you Indian 
dog. Vou ſee they have not yet 
learned thoſe little good things that we 
need no meeting to be inſtructed in ; : 
becauſe our mothers taught them to 
us when we were children; and there- 
fore it is impoſſible their meetings 
ſhould be, as they ſay, for any ſuch 
purpoſe, or have any ſuch effect; 
they are only to contrive the cheating 
of Indians in the price of beaver.” 

A queſtion has been ſtarted, Whe. 
ther the peculiarities of the Ameri- 
cans, or the diſparity between them 
and the inhabitants of Europe, attord 
ſuiticient grounds for determining 
them, as ſome have done, to be a 
race of men radically different from 
all others ? 

In this queliion, to avoid being 
tedious, we ſhall confine ourſelves to 
what has been advanced by Lord 
Kames; who is of opinion, that 
there are many different ſpecies of 
men, as well as of other animals; 
and gives an hypotheſis, whereby he 
pretends his opinion may be main- 
tained in a conſiſtency with Revela- 
tion. © If (ſays he) the only rule 
afforded by nature for claſſing animals 
can be depended en, there are dif— 
ferent races of men as well as of dogs: 
a maſtiff differs not more from a 1ſpa- 
niel, than a white man from a negro, 
or a Laplander from a Dane. And, 
if we have any faith in Providence, it 
ought to be ſo. Plants were created 
of different kinds, to fit them for dif- 
ferent climates; and ſo were brute 
animals. Certain it is, that all men 
are not fitted equally for every cli— 
mate, There is ſcarcely a climate 
but what is natural to ſome men, 
where they proſper and flouriſh; and 
there is not a climate but where {ome 
men degenerate. Doth not then ana- 
logy lead us to conclude, that, as 
there are different climates on the 
face of this globe, ſo there are dif- 
ferent races of men fitted tor theſe 
different climates ? 

«« M. Buffon, from the rule, That 
animals which can procreate together, 
and whoſe progeny can alſo procreate, 
are of one ſpecies; concludes, that 


all men are of one race or ſpecies ; 


and 
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and endeavours to ſupport that fa- 
vourite opinion, by aſcribing to the 
climate, to food, or to other acci— 
dental cauſes, all the varieties that are 
found among men. But is he ſeriouf— 
ly of opinion, that any operation of 
climate, or of other accidental cauſe, 
can account for the copper colour 
and ſmooth chin univerſal among the 
Americans; the. prominence of the 
pudenda univerſal among the Hotten- 
tot women; or the black nipple no 
leſs univerſal among the temale Sa- 
moiedes lt is in vain to aſcribe. to 
the climate the low ſtature of the 
Eſquimaux, the ſmallneſs of their 
fect, or the overgrown t1ze of their 
heads. It is equally in vain to aſcribe 
to climate the low ſtature of the 
Laplanders, or their ugly viſage. 
The black colour of negroes, thick 
lips, flat noſe, criſped woolly hair, 
and rank ſmell, diſtinguiſh them from 
every other race of men. The 
Abyflinians, on the contrary, are tall 
and well made, their complexion a 
brown olive, features well propor- 
tioned, eyes large and of a ſparkling 
black, thin lips, a noſe rather high 
than flat. 'lhere is no ſuch differ— 
ence of climate between Abyfſlima 
and Negro-land as to produce theſe 
ſtriking differences. 

Nor ſhall our author's. ingenious 
hypotheſis concerning the extremities 
of heat and cold, purchaſe him im— 
punity with reſpect to the fallow 
complexion of the Samoiedes, Lap- 
landers, and Greenlanders. The 
Finlanders, and northern Norwe- 
_gians, live in a climate not leſs cold 
than that of the people mentioned ; 
and yet are fair beyond other Euro- 
peans. I ſay more, there are many 
inſtances of races of people preſerv- 
ing their original colour, in climates 
very different from their own ; but 
not a ſingle inſtance cf the contrary, 
as far as I can learn. There have 
been four complete generations of 
negroes in Penſylvania, without any 
viſible change of colour; they con- 
tinue jet black, as originally. Thoſe 
who aſcribe all to the ſun, ought to 
conſider how little probable it is, that 
the colour it impreſſes on the parents 
ſhould be communicated to their in- 
fant children, who never ſaw the 
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ſun : I ſhould be as ſoon induced to 
believe with a German naturaliſt, 
whole name has eſcaped me, that the 
negro colour is owing to an ancient 
cuſtom in Africa, of dyeing the ſkin 
black. Let a European, for years, 
expoſe himſelf to the ſun in a hot 
climate, till he be quite brown; his 
children will nevertheleſs have the 
ſame complexion with thoſe in Eu— 
rope. From the action of the ſun, 
is it poſſible to explain, why a negro, 
like a European, is born with a ruddy 
ſkin, which turns jet black the eighth 
or ninth day?“ 

Our author next proceeds to draw 
ſome arguments for the exiſtence of 
different races of men, from the va- 
rious tempers and diſpoſitions of dif- 
ferent nations; which he reckons to 


be ſpecific differences, as well as thoſe. 


of colour, ſtature, &c. and, having 
ſummed up his evidence, he con- 
cludes thus :—* Upon ſumming up 
the whole particulars above-men— 
tioned, ſhould one heſitate a moment 
to adopt the following opinion, were 
there no counterbalancing evidence, 
VIZ. © That God created many pairs 
of the human race, diftering from 
each other, both externally. and in- 
ternally; that he fitted thoſe pairs 
for different climates, and placed 
each pair in its proper climate ; that 
the peculiarities of the original pairs 
were preſerved entire in their de- 
ſcendants; who, having no aſſiſtance 
but their natural talents, were left to 
gather knowledge from experience 
and, in particular, were left (each 
tribe) to form a language for itſelf; 
that ſigns were ſufficient for the ori- 
ginal pairs, without any language 
but what nature ſuggeſts; and that a 
language was formed gradually as a 
tribe increaſed in numbers, and in 
different occupations, to make ſpeech 
neceſſary ?* But this opinion, how- 
ever plauſible, we are not permitted 
to adopt: being taught a different 
leſſon by Revelation, viz. That God 
created but a ſingle pair of the human 
ſpecies. Though we cannot doubt 
the authority of Moſes, yet his ac- 
count of the creation of man is not a 
little puzzling, as it ſeems to con- 
tradict every one of the facts above- 
mentioned. According to that ac- 
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count different races of men were not 
formed, nor were men formed ori- 
ginally for different climates. All 
men muſt have ſpoken the ſame lan- 
guage, viz. that of our firſt parents. 
And what of all ſeems the moſt con— 
tradiftory to that account, is the 
ſavage ſtate: Adam, as Moſes in- 
forms us, was endued by his Maker 
with an eminent degree of know- 
ledge ; and he certainly was an ex- 
cellent preceptor to his children and 
their progeny, among whom he lived 
many generations, Whence then the 
degeneracy of all men unto the ſavage 
ſtate? Jo account for that diſmal ca- 
taſtrophe, mankind muſt have ſuffered 
ſome terrible convulſion. That ter- 
rible convulſion is revealed to us in 
the hiſtory of the tower of Babel, 


contained in the 11th chapter of 


Geneſis, which is, That, for many 
centuries after the deluge, the whole 
earth was of one language, and of 
one ſpeech ; that they united to build 
a city on a plain in the land of Shinar, 
with a tower, whoſe top might reach 
unto heaven; that the Lord, behold- 
ing the people to be one, and to have 
all one language, and that nothing 
would be reſtrained from them which 
they imagined to do, confounded their 
language that they might not under- 
ſtand one another, and {cattered them 
abroad upon the tace of all the earth.” 
Here light breaks forth in the midſt 
of darkneſs. By confounding the 


language of men, and ſcattering them 


abroad upon the face of all the carth, 
they were rendered ſavages. And to 
harden them for their new habita- 
fions, It was neceſſary that they 
ſhould be divided into different kinds, 
fitted for different climates, With- 
out an immediate change of conſtitu- 
tion, the builders of Babel could not 
poſſibly have ſubſiſted in the burning 
region of Guinea, nor in the frozen 
region of Lapland; houſes not being 
prepared, nor any other convenience 
to protect them againſt a deſtructive 
climate.” 

Wie may firſt remark, on his lord- 
ſhip's hypotheſis, that it is evidently 
incomplete ; for, allowing the human 
race to have been divided into dif- 
terent ſpecies at the confuſion of lan- 
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guages, and that each ſpecies was ad- 
apted to a particular climate; by 
what means were they to get to the 
climates proper for them, or how 
were they to know that ſuch climates 
exiſted? How was an American, for 
inſtance, when languiſhing in an im- 

roper elimate at Babel, to get to the 
[OT of the Amazons, or the banks of 
the Oroonoko, in his own country ? 
or how was he to know that thele 
places were more proper tor him than 
others i—1f, indeed, we take tlie 
ſcripture phraſe, * The Lord ſcattered 
them abroad upon the face ot all the 
earth,” ina certain ſenle, we may ac- 
count for it. If we ſuppoſe that the 
different ſpecies were immediately 
carried off by a whirlwind, or other 
ſupernatural means, to their proper 
countries, the difficulty will vanith : 
but, if this is his lordſhip's interpre— 
tation, it is certainly a very lingular 
one. 

Before entering upon a conſidera— 
tion of the particular arguments uſed 
by our author for proving the diver- 
ſity of ſpecies in the human race, it 
will be proper to lay down the tol- 
lowing general principles, which may 
ſerve as axioms. 1. When we aflert 
a multiplicity of ſpecies in the human 
race; we bring in a {ſupernatural cauſe 
to ſolve a natural phenomenon : for 
theſe ſpecies are ſuppoſed to be the 
immediate work of the Deity. 2. No 
perſon has a right to call any thing 
the immediate effect of omnipotence, 
unleſs by expreſs revelation from the 
Deity, or from a certainty that no 
natural cauſe is ſufficient to produce 
the effect. The reaſon is plain. Ihe 
Deity is inviſible, and ſo are many 
natural cauſes: when we ſee an effect 
therefore, of which the cauſe does 
not manifeſt itſelf, we cannot know 
whether the immediate cauſe is the 
Deity, or an inviſible natural power. 
An example of this we have in the 
phenomena of thunder and earth - 
quakes, which were often aſcribed 
immediately to the Deity, but are 
now diſcovered to be the effects of 
electricity. 3. No perſon can aſſert 
natural cauſes to be inſufficient to 
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e perfectly knows all theſe cauſes 
and 
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and the limits of their power in all 
poſſible caſes; and this no man has 
ever known, or can know. 

By keeping in view theſe princi— 
ples, which we hope are ſelf-evident, 
we ſhall eaſily ſee Lord Kames's argu- 
ments to conliſt entirely in a petzo 
Pprincipii.— In ſubſtance they are all 
reduced to this ſingle ſentence : “ Na- 
tural philoſophers have been hither- 
to unſucceſsful in their endeavours to 
account for the differences obſerved 
among mankind, therefore theſe dit- 
ferences cannot be accounted for 
from natural cauſes.” 

His lordſhip, however, tells us in 
the paſſages already quoted, that ** a 
maſtiff differs not more from a ſpaniel, 
than a Laplander from a Dane; that 
„it is vain to aſcribe to climate the 
low ſtature of the Laplanders, or 
their ugly viſage.*”*—Yet, in a note 
on the word Laplanders, he ſubjoins, 
that, “by late accounts it appears, 
that the Laplanders are only dege- 
nerated Tartars ; and that they and 
theHungarians originally ſprung from 
the ſame breed of men, and from the 
lame country.” — The Hungarians are 
generally handſome and well made, 
like Danes, or like other people. 
The Laplanders, he tells us, differ 
as much from them as a maſtiff from 
a ſpaniel, Natural cauſes, therefore, 
according to Lord Kames himſelf, 
may cauſe two individuals of the ſame 
ſpecies of mankind to differ from 
each other as much as a maſtiff does 
trom a ſpaniel. 

While we are treating this ſubject 
of colour, it may not be amiſs to 
obſerve, that a very remarkable dif- 
terence of colour may accidentally 
happen to individuals of the ſame 
ſpecies. In the iſthmus of Darien, a 
ſingular race of men have been diſco- 
vered.— They are of low ſtature, of 
a feeble make, and incapable of en— 
during fatigue. Their colour is a 
dead milk white; not reſembling that 
of fair people among Europeans, but 
without any bluſh or ſanguine com- 
plexion, Their ſkin is covered with 
a fine hairy down of a chalky white 
the hair of their heads, their eye- 
brows, and eye-laſhes, are of the 
ſame hue. Their eyes are of a ſin— 
gular form, and ſo weak, that they 
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can hardly bear the light of the ſun; 
but they ſee clearly by moon-light, 
and are moſt active and gay in the 
niglit. Among the negroes of Af- 
rica, as well as the natives of the 
Indian iflands, a ſmall number of 
theſe people are produced. They 
are called Albinos by the Portugueſe, 
and Kackerlakes by the Dutch. 

This race of men is not indeed per- 
manent ; but it is ſufficient to ſhew, 
that mere colour is by no means the 
characteriſtic of a certain ſpecies of 
mankind. The difference of colour 
in theſe individuals is undoubtedly 
owing to a natural cauſe. To con- 
ſtitute, then, a race of men of this 
colour, it wonld only be neceſlary 
that this cauſe, which at preſent is 
merely accidental, thould become 
permanent, and we cannot know but 
it may be ſo in ſome parts of the 
world. | 

f a difference in colour is no cha- 
racteriſtic of a different ſpecies of 
mankind, much Jeſs can a difference 
in ſtature be thought ſo.—In the 
ſouthern parts of America, there 1s 
ſaid to be a race of men exceeding the 
common ſize in height and ſtrength. 
This account, however, is doubted 
of by ſome: but be that as it will, it 
is certain that the Eſquimaux are as 
much under the common ſize as the 
Patagonians are ſaid to be above it. 
Nevertheleſs we are not to imagine, 
that either of theſe are ſpecific dif- 
ferences; ſeeing the Laplanders and 
Hungarians are both of the ſame 
ſpecies, and yet the former are ge- 
nerally almoſt a foot ſhorter than the 
latter; and if a difference of climate, 
or other accidental cauſes, can make 
the people of one country a foot 
ſhorter than the common lize of man- 
kind, undoubtedly accidental cauſes 
of a contrary nature may make thoſe 
of another country a {ſoot taller than 
other men, 

Though the ſun has undoubtedly a 
ſhare in the production of the ſwarthy 
colour of thoſe nations which are 
moſt expoſed to its influence ; yet the 
manner of living to which people are 
accuſtomed, their victuals, their em- 
ployment, &c. muſt contribute very 
much to a difference of complexion. 
There are ſome kinds of colouring 
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roots, which, if mixed with the food 
of certain animals, will tinge even 
their bones of a yellow colour. — It 
cannot be thought any great degree 
of credulity to infer from this, that, 
if theſe roots were mixed with the 
food of a white man, they might, 
without a miracle, tinge his ſkin of a 
yellow colour. If a man and woman 
were both to uſe food of this kind 
for a length of time, till they became 
as it were radically dyed, it is im- 
R. without the intervention of 

ivine power, or of ſome extraordi- 
nary. natural cauſe, but their chil- 
dren muſt be of the ſame colour; and, 
were the ſame kind of food to be con- 
tinued for ſeveral generations, it 1s 
more than probable that this colour 
might reſiſt the continued uſe of any 
kind of food whatever. 

Of this indeed we have no exam- 
ples, but we have an example of 
changes much more wonderful. Alt is 
allowed on all hands, that it is more 
eaſy to work a change upon the body 
of a man, or any other animal, than 
upon his mind. A man that is na- 
turally choleric may indeed learn to 
provent the bad effects of his paſſion 

y reaſon, but the paſſion itſelf will 
remain as immutable as his colour.— 
But to reaſon in a manner ſimilar to 
Lord Kames ; though a man ſhould 
be naturally choleric, or ſubject to 
any other paſſion, why ſhould his 
children be ſo?—This way of rea- 
ſoning, however plauſible, is by no 
means concluſive, as will appear from 
the following paſſage in Mr. Forſter's 
Voyage. | 

June the gth. ** The officers, who 
could not yet reliſh their falt provi- 
fions after the refreſhments of New 
Zealand, had ordered their black 
dog to be killed : this day, there- 
fore, we dined for the firſt time on a 
leg of it roaſted ; which taſted ſo 
exactly like mutton, that it was ab- 
ſolutely undiſtinguiſhable. In our 
cold countries, where animal food is 
ſo much uſed, and where to be car- 
nivorous perhaps lies in the nature of 
men, or is indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
the preſervation of their health and 
ſtrength, it is ſtrange that there 
ſhould exiſt a Jewiſh averſion to dogs- 
feſh, when hogs, the moſt uncleanly 
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of all animals, are eaten without 
ſcruple. Nature ſeems expreſsly to 
have intended them for this uſe, by 
making their offspring ſo very nume- 
rous, and their increaſe ſo quick and 
frequent. It may be objected, that 
the exalted degree of inſtinct which 
we obſerve in our dogs inſpires us 
with great unwillingneſs to kill and 
eat them. Butit is owing to the time 
we ſpend on the education of dogs, 
that they acquire thoſe eminent qua- 
lities which attach them ſo much to 
us. The natural qualities of our 
dogs may receive a wonderful im— 

rovement ; but education muſt give 
its aſſiſtance, without which the hu- 
man mind itſelf, though capable of 
an immenſe expanſion, remains in a 
very contracted ſtate. In New Zea- 
land, and (according to former ac- 
counts of voyages) in the tropical 
iſles of the South Sea, the dogs are 
the moſt ſtupid dull animals ima— 
ginable, and do not ſeem to have the 
leaſt advantage in point of ſagacity 
over our ſheep, which are commonly 
made the emblems of ſillineſs. In 
the former country they are fed upon 
fiſh, in the latter on vegetables, and 
both theſe diets may have ſerved to 
alter their diſpoſition, Education 
may perhaps likewiſe gratt new 1n- 
ſtints: the New Zealand dogs are 
fed on the remains of their maſter's 
meals; they eat the bones of other 
dogs; and the puppies become true 


cannibals from their birth. We had 


a young New Zealand puppy on- 
board, which had certainly had not an 
opportunity of taſting any thing but 
the mother's milk before we pur- 
chaſed it : however, it eagerly de- 
voured a portion of the fleſh and 
bones of the dog on which we dined 
to-day; while ſeveral others of the 
European breed, taken on-board at 
the Cape, turned from it without 

touching it. | 
« On the 4th of Auguſt, a young 
bitch, of the terrier breed, taken on- 
board at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and covered by a ſpaniel, brought ten 
young ones, one of which was dead. 
The New Zealand dog above-men- 
tioned, which devoured the bones of 
the roaſted dog, now fell upon the 
dead puppy, and ate of it with a ra- 
Venous 
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venous appetite. This is a proof how 
far education may go in producing 
and propagating new inſtincts in ani- 
mals. European dogs are never fed 
on the meat of their own ſpecies, but 
rather ſeem to abhor it. 'The New 
Zealand dogs, in all likelihood, are 
trained up from their earlieſt age to 
eat the remains of their maſter's 
meals : they are therefore uſed to 
feed upon fiſh, their own ſpecies, and 
perhaps human fleſh ; and what was 
only owing to habit at firſt, may have 
become inſtinét by length of time. 
This was remarkable in our canniba! 
dog; for he came on-board ſo young, 
that he could not have been weaned 
long enough to have acquired a habit 
of devouring his own fpecies, and 
much leſs of eating human fleth ; 
however, one of our ſeamen having 
cut his finger, held it out to the dog, 
who fell to greedily, licked it, and 
then began to bite it.“ 

From this account it appears, that 
even the inſtincts of animals are not 
unchangeable by natural cauſes; and, 
it thete cautes are powerful enough 
to change the diſpoſitions of ſucceed- 
ing generations, much more may we 
ſuppoſe them capable of making an 
alte ration in the external appearance. 

We are not here necellitated to 
confine ourlelves to the obſervations 


THE 


N early times, before the Chriſtian 
ſacrifice had taken from evil ſpirits 


their power to hurt mankind, a ma- 
tron of the Eaſt, followed by two fair: 


daughters, went to the ſhore of the 
tempeſtuous ſea, to ſupplicate the 
fabled Neptune. Thou, powerful 
god, who ſwallowedſt up the father, 
ſpare the ſon! Lo! I ſubmit. The 
widow ſtands reſigned; but, hear the 
mother.“ Her bare knees preſſed the 
rock, ſhe bowed before the wave that 
roared againſt it; and, as ſhe prayed, 
ſhe paid the angry deity the tribute 
of her tears. The ſea had robbed 
her of her lord; but piety had taught 
her reſignation. She kiſſed the beach 
again, and was departing; when 
there appeared upon the riling wave, 
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made on brute animals. The Franks 
are an example of the production of 
one general character, tormed by 
ſome natural cauſe from a mixture of 
many different nations. — They were 
a motley multitude, confiſting of va- 
rious German nations dwelling be- 
yond the Rhine : who, uniting in de» 
tence of their common liberty, took 
thence the name of Franks; the word 
frank ſignifying in their language, as 
it (till does in ours, free. Among 
them the following nations were men- 
tioned, viz. the Actuarii, Chamavi, 
Bructeri, Sali, Frini, Chauli, Am- 
ſwarii, and Catti. We cannot ſup— 
poſe one character to belong to ſo 
many different nations; yet it is cer- 
tain, tliat the Franks were nationally 
characterized as treacherous ; and ſo 
deeply ſeems this quality to have been 
rooted in their nature, that their 
deſcendants have not got quite free of 
it in fifteen hundred years. It is in 
vain, then, to talk of different races 
of men, either trom their colour, 
ſize, or prevailing diſpoſitions, ſeeing 
we have undeniable proots that all 
theſe may be changed, in the moſt re- 
markable manner, by natural cauſes, 
without any miraculous interpoſition 
of the Deity. 
[To be continued. 


ORIENTAL TALE. 
erect and unconcerned, a human 
figure ; the habit ſpoke her female : 
age ſat upon her brow, but, free from 
all infirmities, commanded. only re- 
verence ; her dry feet floated on the 
water's ſurface; her ſiiver hair piayed 
negligently in the ſtorm ; her hand 
was on her heart, her eye on heaven, 
The daughters ſhricked ; the parent 
knew the form as it approached, and, 
bending to the earth, hailed the 
Erythrean ſibyl, | 
She waved her hand; end the ſea 


ceaſed its tumult ; * Amia,” faid the, 


« thy virtue has reached heaven.— 
Danger is near! Children, remem— 
ber I— he virtue of a daughter 1s 
obedience: the brigheſt jewel in a 
virgin's crown is modeſty!” She 

vaniſhed, 
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vaniſhed. The ſea reſumed its roar- 
ing, and the broad ſun was now half 
ſunk beneath the billows. 

No moon could light them home- 
ward: the fea-ſtorm brought its 
thunder to the land; and, as they 
ſtood behind a ruined tower ſor ſhelter 
from its fury, they heard the mutter- 
ed ſounds of midnight rites, and hor- 
rid incantations=-a gleam of lightning 
ſhewed at once the place. Within 
an ample circle, ſurrounded by dark 
oraſs, the works of fancied fairies, 
ſtood a decrepid creature, buſied in 
his infernal ſacrifices; nine times he 
walked about the fatal circle, and 
each blade blackened where his fell 
foot came: in the midſt he raited a 

ile of mouldering coffins, and of 
e gibbets; and covered it with 
the heart of an old oak, juſt rent by 
thunder. Upon the heap he laid a 
human body, warm from its ſe- 
pulchre ; and, with a blue flame 
which his breath raiſed from the 
ground, he lighted the ſtrange heap. 

Till then the ceremonies were but 
ſecn impertectly, as the interrupted 
flaſhings from the clouds gave op- 
portunity : now all was evident; the 
infernal ceremony ſhone with its own 
light; and, as the flame advanced, the 


hagged wizard walked his round, re- 


peating ſecret prayers. 

The flames diſtinctly ſhewed the 
body they were to conſume; a youth 
of perfect beauty, who ſeemed only 
to ſleep amidit the fire; at length it 
reached him, and they ſaw him burn, 
by flow degrees, to aſhes; then, with 
a dreadful ſhriek, the ſorcerer leaped 
into the fire; a thick ſmoke roſe, 
darker than night, and ſpread itſelf 
abroad till it filled all the circle. 
After a while it cleared, and from 
the glowing embers of the fire there 
roſe again the youth who had been 
burnt. Deep muſic iſſued from the 
circle's verge, and to its ſolemn notes 
the figure flow aſcended. The un- 
wrinkled forehead and the roſy 
cheeks, the lips of coral and the 
golden hair, roſe from the ſhapeleſs 
aſhes in full beauty. They turned: 
tor modeſty refuſed their ſeeing more; 
but in a little time the muſic ceaſed, 
and the new-born youth came up, and 
ſtood before them, with an eaſy grace, 
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clothed in an azure robe, ſtndded 
with filver ſtars. The mother trem- 
bled; for the fibyl's warning yet rung 
in her affrighted ears. The daugh— 
ters, young and unexperienced, ſtood 
charmed with the vouth's beauty. 
He told them he was Jove; he wooed 
them to his arms; and added, they 
ſhould walk the Empvrean heaven. 
The mother, bold in the fibvl's 
ſacred leflon, charged him with im— 
poſture ; but tlie girls were ſtill in 
raptures. A cloudy chariot raifed 
them from the earth, and, as they 
rode along the air, they thonght they 
had reached the very height the Rat- 
terer promiſed. They liſtened to hi: 
ſoothing words. The penſive mother 
frowned. She told them poets fei;zn- 
ed; for gods were holy. Ihe tavour 
of the fibyl gave her courage, aud 
her materna] love inſpired a facred 


cloquence. They doubted as ſhe 
ſpoke. At length the elder was con- 


vinced. She joined her parent in her 
arguments; but inconhderate youth 
betrayed the other. This told them, 
«© Power was power, and ſplendour 
ſplendour: that he, who could thus 
waft them through the air, had all 
the might of Jove; and there vould 
be no heaven if it were not their pre- 
ſent reſidence.” 

She gave her lily hand, trembling, 
yet reſolute, to her new lover. The 
mother ſhrieked, and ſunk upon her 
knees, in vain. Aerial miniſters ſerved 
in a gay repaſt. The lover and the 
loved fat down together. The mo- 
ther and her other child refuſed. 
Ambroſia was the food on plates of 
emeralds, and nectar ſparkled in the 
adamantine bowls. But nature plead - 
ed; and the tavoured miſtreſs would 
not be bleſſed except her mother 
ſhared. Anguiſh tore the parent's 
heart. She would not fit ; ſhe begged 
her not to taſte; and, when the tond 
girl doubted, charged her on her 
obedience. But ſhe was no more 
heard. The lover once again invited 
both; and, when refuſed, he frowned, 
and bade them thirſt, and pine tor 
ever, in unpitied wretchedneſs, and 
unregarded envy. 

A dungeon now roſe in an obſcure 
corner of the place. The mother 


and the daughter were thruſt into it 
by 
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by fiends. Heat burnt them up, and 
they were periſhing with thirſt, while 
the abandoned litter, as ſhe drank her 
full bowl, called to them: “ Now 
who is in the right? Now tell me, is 
obedience to her or him the better?“ 
The liſter bluſhed. The mother only 
an{wered, „See to-morrow.” 

Full revelry and joy prevailed at 
the deteſted board: the lifter, (till in— 
vited, ſtill deſpiſed it. Jhe mother 
gazed on them with filent forrow. 
At length, acrimſon canopy firetch- 
ed its wide curtains, and diſcloſed 
the bridal bed. The pair advanced 
towards it; and new deſpair gave 
once more the afflicted parent words. 
She prayed, and the commanded; 
both in vain. The intaruated girl 
approached the bed, and the lover 
followed. The ſpirits diſappeared ; 
the velvet bed {hrunk to a corner cf 
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a withered hedge. The ſplendour 
and the power at once were over, 
The youthful Jove now ſtood in his 
own form, a withered forcerer ; and 
at the inſtant appeared the ſibyl, 
leading in her hand the ſovereign of 
the country. She told the ſtory. She 
took for ever from the wizard his 
former power of magic; and gave 
the virtuous daughter to the king. 
The mother faw her emprels of the 
Eaſt, while the deluded difobedient 
remained, what fhe had made her- 
ſelf, the bride of beggary and mi- 
ſerable age. 

The leſſon reaches all. The world 
allures; and youth is unexperienced. 
Obedience to a parent 15 the path to 
happinels. Bleſtags attend on this; 
and nulery never tails to accompany 
the other. 


MEMOIRS or LOVE -axnd GALLANTRY. 


CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 


EONIDAS, king of Sparta, ſuſ- 

pecting a conſpiracy was formed 
againſt him, fled to the temple of 
Minerva for ſhelter, whereupon 
Cleombrutus, his ſon-in-law, ſeized 
the government. When Leonidas 
was informed of this, he made his 
eſcape, taking his daughter along 
with him, who choſe rather to fly 
with her father than reign with her 
huſband. Some time after, Leonidas 
deing reſtored to the throne, he ad- 
vanced at the head of a band of ſol- 
diers to the temple where Cleom- 
brutus, upon; this change of affairs, 
had, himſelf, fled for refuge. He 
there reproached him with great 
warmth tor aſſuming the regal power, 
in violation of the ties of affinity be- 
tween them, and for expelling him 
trom his own country in ſo 1gaomi- 
nious a manner. Cleombrutus, who 
had nothing to anſwer to theſe re- 
proaches, continued ſeated in a pro- 
found filence, and with an aſpect 
which ſutficiently teſtified his con- 
fuſion. His wife Chelonida ſtood 
near with her two children at her 
feet. She had been equally unfortu- 
gate as a wife and a daughter; but 
was equally faithful in each of thoſe 

2 


capacities, and had always adhered 
to the untortunate fide, All thoſe 


who were then preſent melted into 


tears at ſo moving a light, and were 
{truck with admiration at the vir- 
tue and tenderneſs of Chelonida, 
and the amiable force of conjugal 
love. The unfortunate princeſs, 
pointing to her mourning habit and 
diſhevelled treſſes, “ Believe me, O, 
my father!“ ſaid ſhe, „this habit of 
woe.which I now wear, this dejection 
which now appears in my coun- 
tenance, and theſe ſorrows in which 
you fee me funk, are not the effects 
of that compallion I entertain for 
Cleombrutus ; but the ſad remains of 
my affliction for the calamities you 
ſuſtained in your flight from Sparta. 
On what, alas! ſhall I now reſolve ? 
While you reign for the future in 
Sparta, and triumph over the enemies 
who oppoſed you, ſhall I continue to 
live in the deſolate (tate to which you 
ſee me reduced? Or, is it my duty to 
array myſelf in robes of royalty and 
magnificence, when I behold the 
huſband I received from you in the 
flower of my youth on the point of 
periſhing by your dagger? Should he 
be unable to diſarm your reſentment, 
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and move your ſoul to compaſſion by 
the tears df his wife and children, 
ermit me to aſſure you that he will 
bo puniſhed with more ſeverity for 
his imprudence than was even in— 
tended by yourſelf, when he ſhall ſee 
a wife who is ſo dear to him expiring 
at his feet ; for you are not to think, 
that, in my preſent condition, I will 
ever conlent to out-live him. What 
appearance ſhall I make among the 
Spartan ladies after my inability to 
inſpire my huſband with compaſſion 
for my father; or to ſoften my father 
into pity for my huſband ? What, in- 
deed, ſhall I appear to them, but a 
daughter and a wife, always afflicted 
and contemned by her neareſt rela- 
tions?“ Chelonida, at the conclu- 
ſioh of theſe words, reclined her 
cheek on that of, Cleombrutus; 
while with her eyes, that ſpoke her 
ſorrow in her tears, ſhe caſt a lan— 
uid look on thoſe who were preſent. 
eee after a few moments dil- 
courſe with his friends, ordered 
Cloembrutus to riſe, and immediately 
to quit Sparta; but earneſtly impor- 
tuned his daughter to continue there, 
and not forſake a father who gave her 
ſuch a peculiar proof of tenderneſs 
as to ſpare the life of her huſband. 
His ſolicitations were, however, in- 
effectual; and the moment Cleom- 
brutus roſe from his ſeat, ſhe placed 
one of her children in his arms, and 
claſped the other in her own; and 
when ſhe had offered up her prayers 
to the goddeſs, and kiflfed the altar, 
ſhe became a voluntary exile with her 
huſband. How extremely affecting 
was this ſpectacle, and how worthy 
the admiration of all ages is fuch a 
model of conjugal affection ! If the 
heart of Cleombrutus, ſays Plutarch, 
was not entirely depraved by vain- 
glory, and a boundleſs ambition to 
reign, he would have been ſenſible 
that even baniſhment itſelf, with ſo 
virtuous a companion, was preferable 
to the condition of a {overeign. 
Sabinns, having engaged the in- 
tereſt of the Gauls, canied himſelf 
ro be proclaimed Emperor of Rome ; 
but, being defeated, he fled to his 


country houſe, and ſet it on fire, in 


order to raiſe a report that he had 
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periſhed. This ſcheme anſwered his 
end, for he was there believed to 
have ſuffered a voluntary death. But 
in the mean time, he lay concealed 
with his treaſures (tor he was im- 
menſely rich) in a cave, which he 
had cauſed to be dug in a ſolitary 
place, and which was known only to 
two of his freed men, upon whole 
fidelity he could depend. He might 
eaſily have withdrawn into Germany ; 
but he could not prevail on himſelf 
to abandon his wife, whom he pal- 
ſionately loved. Sabinus, that no 
one might doubt of his death, did 
not, for ſome time, even undeceive 
his wife, who ſolemnized his exequies 
with great pomp, bewailed him with 
many tears, and at laſt, no longer 
able to bear the loſs of a huſband tor 
whom ſhe had the ſincereſt affection, 
reſolved not to out-live him, and 
began to abſtain from all food. This 
news alarmed Sabinus; and there- 
fore, by means of Martialis, one of 
his freed men, he informed her that 
he was ſtill alive, and acquainted her 
with the place where he lay concealed, 
deſiring her at the ſame time to ſup- 
preſs her joy, leſt the ſecret might 
thence be betrayed. Empona heard 
the relation with inexpreſſible plea- 
ſure, and, pretending buſineſs in the 
country, flew to her huſband. The 
cave to her was then preterable to a 
palace, for there only ſhe was happy. 
She went frequently to ſee him, and 
ſometimes contrived to ſtay whole 
weeks unſuſpected. She had even 
two children by him, who were born 
and brought up in the cave. When 
at Rome, ſhe continued to bewail him 
as dead, and concealed the whole 
with exemplary fidelity and wonder- 
ful addreſs; nay, ſhe found means to 
convey him into the city, upon what 
motive I know not; and from thence 
back to his cave, ſo well diſguiied 
that he was by no one known. But 
after he had paſſed nine vears in this 
manner, he was at length diſcovered 
ſome perſons who narrowly watched 
his wife, upon her frequently ab— 
ſenting himſelf from her own houſe, 
and followed her to the cave without 
being diſcovered. Sabinus was im- 
mediately ſeized, and ſent to Rome 
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loaded with chains, together with his 
wife, who, throwing herſelf at the 
emperor's feet, and preſenting to 
him her two tender infants, endea- 
voured with her tears and entreaties 
to move him tocompaſſion. Veſpaſian, 
the emperor, could not help weeping 
at ſo affecting an object: nevertheleſs, 
he condemned both her and her hut- 
band, and cauſed them ſoon after to 
be executed. 

Cavades, king of the Perſians, being 
depoſed and impriſoned by his ſub— 
jects, his queen, whoalone remained 
attached to him in all his misfortunes, 
never failed to bring him neceſſaries 
with her own hands, though ſhe was 
not permitted to ſee him. Obſerving 
the keeper of the caſtle enamoured 
with her beauty, ſhe ſo effectually 
ſoothed his pallion as to gain acceſs 
to her huſband, and thereby procured 
his enlargement : for ſtaying, as ſhe 
often did, late in the evening, ſhe 
dreſſed the king in her own clothes, 
in which he went out undiſcovered, 
and, having put on his, remained in 
his ſtead. As ſhe pretended to be 
ſick, and not to leave her bed for 


ſome days, the cheat was not diſco— 


vered till Cavades had time enough 
to make his eſcape. He fled to the 
king of the Euthalites, by whoſe at- 
ſiſtance he was reſtored to his throne 
and kingdom. 

Cyrus, king of Perſia, had taken 
captive the young prince of Armenia, 
together with his beautiful and bloom- 
ing princeſs, whom he had lately mar- 


DOMESTIC CONFIDENCE 


S domeſtic confidence is the great- 


eſt bleſſing, ſo is family diſtruſt 
the greateſt curſe. If thoſe who are 
connected by the ties of nature can- 
not live in harmony, why ſhould we 
be aſtoniſhed at external diſcord ? 
The chain of relative attection is ſo 
ſtrong, that it is not eaſy to conceive 
how it can be broken; and yet we 
find that the hardeſt bodies may be 
diſſolved, and that ſtrength may be 
overcome by weakneſs. The moſt 


timid diſpoſition may be rendered 

violent by inſult, and the molt rug- 

ged temper may be melted by love. 
Vor. III. No. 34. 
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ried, and of whom he was paſſionate- 
ly fond. When both were brought 
to the tribunal, Cyrus aſked the 
prince, what he would give to be 
re-in{tated in his kingdom? He an- 
{wered, with an air of indifference, 
„ That, as for his crown and his own 
liberty, he valued them at a very 
low rate. But, if Cyrus would re- 
{tore his beloved princeſs to her na- 
tive dignity and hereditary poſſeſ- 
ſions, he ſhould infinitely rejoice, and 
would pay, (this he uttered with ten- 
derneſs and ardor,) would willingly 
pay, his life for the purchaſe.” — 
When all the priſoners were diſnut- 
ſed with freedom, it is impoſſible to 
be expreſſed how they were charmed 
with their royal benefactor; ſome 
celebrated his martial accompliſh- 
ments, ſome applauded his ſocial vir- 
tues, all were prodigal of their praiſe, 
and laviſh in grateful acknowledg- 
ment. And you, ſaid the prince, 
addreſſing himſelf to his bride, 
what think you of Cyrus? I did not 
obſerve him, ſaid the princeſs. — 
Not obſerve him ! upon what then 
was your attention fixed ? Upon that 
dear and generous man, who de- 
clared, “that he would purchaſe my 
Deny at the expence of his own 
ite.“ 

What an idea of chaſtity; and at 
the ſame time, what a wonderful ſim- 
plicity and delicacy of thought are 


here in the anſwer of the young 


princeſs, who had no eyes but for 
her huſband. 


AND FAMILY DISTRUST. 


It is aſtoniſhing from what trifles 
the moſt irreconcileable reſentments 
ariſe, It is notorious, that more dil- 
putes have proceeded from friendſhip 
ill requited, than what have been de- 
rived from hate. The ſecret abuſe of 
confidence inſpires revenge ; whereas 
the open malice of an enemy begets 
contempt. OY 

Although the ills of life be ſuf- 
ficiently numerous, yet we are con- 
ſtantly adding to their accumulation. 
We are diflatisfied with we know not 
what; we fancy inſults which we 
have not received; and, not being 
Willing 
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willing to be pleaſed ourſelves, we 
endeavour to deſtroy the comfort of 
others, and leave the ſting of the bee 
without a depoſit of its ſweets. When 
paſſion gets the better of reaſon, we 
often make thoſe miſerable whom it 
is our duty to render happy ; and, the 
ſtream of family comfort being thus 
diſturbed, we trace up its pollution 
to the fountain-head, which, bub- 
bling up with fretful tears, can never 
become pellucid or repoſed. From 
gentle zephyrs ſtorms ariſe; and 
what may be deemed a trifling miſ- 
underſtanding at the moment of of- 
fence may blow into rage, and be- 
come a hurricane, which even the 
ſunſhine of good-humour, and the 
breezy voice of friendſhip, can never 
appeaſe. 

The common intercourſe of life 
requires management—an habitual 
ſteadineſs of mind, a ſerenity of 
temper, a candour of heart, ſhould 
be the incentives of our purſuits, and 
the objects of our aim; and, as theſe 
amiable gifts may be acquired by per- 
ſeverance and ſtudy, the attainmeat 
of ſuch objects ſhould make us pa- 
tient in the chaſe, that we may be 
victorious at the goal. 

The little accidental contentions of 
life are the moſt teazing ; for it is not 
the cruſh of one great and over- 
whelming calamity that preys upon 
the mind, but a multiplicity of ceaſe- 
leſs vexations, that, like a worm, 
corrodes by degrees, and at laſt de- 
ſtroys the heart. It is not a large 
expanſe of waters, but an accumula- 
tion of rills, that make a torrent, 
which, ſweeping on with unſeen 
auxiliaries, and undermining fury, 
occaſions death and deſolation in its 
courſe. The petty diſappointments 


and loſſes in life may, by negligence, ' 


become not only overpowering, but 
irremediable: large debts increaſe 
from intereſt, that perpetual motion 
the ſnow-ball gathers as it runs, and 
from a clod becomes a mountain, and, 
according to the difficulty it meets 
with in its accumulation, in the fame 
reverſe proportion the avelanche is 


diſrupted, and covers the valleys with 
ruin and deſpair. 

'The jealouſy of preference is ſoon 
alarmed, the reſentment ut predi- 
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leftion ſoon confirmed; and thoſe 
impreſſions which, from prejudice, 


increaſe ſuſpicion, are not eaſily re- 


moved or overcome, The ſtate of 
the mind, at ſuch a time, is like a 
building that ſhakes with frequent 
earthquakes, when every oſcillation 
menaces an overthrow, although it 
doth not fall; and hence increaſes 
the imaginary danger, by the con- 
comitant terrors of ſuſpence. The 
boſom that is jealous without a cauſe, 
will be hardly ſincere from convictioa; 
and he whoenvies the partiality thown 
to another, becauſe he has not him- 
ſelf the charms of recommendation, 
is a viper that would ſting, becaule 
he cannot elude. | | 

He who diſturbs the placid boſom 
of contentment by torrents of paſſion 
and abuſe, is like a ruſh of waters 
that overflows acountry, for want of 
a dam to reſtrain its inundations ; or 
is like a wind which, long pent up, 
is felt to ſweep abroad with duuble 
fury and r 

If a man act from generoſity and 
confidence, to that confidence and 
generoſity how little is returned! The 
tenderneſs of one boſom 1s not al- 
ways repercuſſed by the ſincerity of 
another. A father cannot always 
command the duty of a child; for 
how often do we ſee that heart brought 
down, by unkindneſs, with ſorrow 
to the grave, which through life had 
overflowed with the moſt exceſſive 
affection. 

If we deſcend to the more mecha- 
nical, though not leſs reſpectable, 
cements of this our mortal exiſtence, 
we ſhall ſtill find that confidence is 
the principal chain that connects our 
happineſs in it. If we want a: coun- 
ſellor to direct our labours, and con- 
firm our thoughts in the momentous 
concerns and painful trials of an active 
lite; if an avenger of our inſulted 
memory and name, we ſhall find them 
in the zeal and courage of a faithful 
and a diſintereſted friend; and, it a 
comforter in private cares and preſſing 
emergencies, whoſe tenderneſs will 
divert our gloom by the ſmile of pa- 
tience, the tear of pity, and the mo- 
deſty of love; who will cheer us 
with hope, and reconcile us to de- 
ſpair? Theſe, all theſe, we ſhall find 
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in the inclination and power of a 
{enlible, a beloved, and an amiable, 
wife. Celeſtial influence! what are 
your reſources, ye glittering ſlaves of 
ſunſhine and of ſhade, compared to 
thoſe 1 have attempted to deſcribe ? 
It is not in the public, but in the 
private, walks of lite that theſe bloſ- 
ſoms ſet and ripen into fruit, or the 
delicacy of their flavour is prized, 


Obſerve the child ot humble content 


and downy peace. The morn that 
riſes with cheerfulneſs ſerenes her 
brow ; the roſe of health impaints 
her cheeks, thole cheeks be-dimpled 


THE 


EAR the cloſe of the month of 

July laſt, the ſhip Broot, Samuel 
Oliver commander, left the Iſland of 
Antigua, on her paſſage for Europe. 
The vellel had not been many days at 
ſea, before one of the ſeamen, on his 
watch, was alarmed with the ap- 
pearance of ſomething, which he 
tancied to be no other than a ghoſt : 
he communicated what he had ſeen, 
or ſuppoſed to have ſeen, to his 
meſſinate; and we need not obſerve 
that ſeamen are as timid as any men in 
the world, when matters occur which 
raiſe that ſuperſtition in their minds, 
ſo generally allowed to be little ſhort 
of natural in them. A few nights 
had now paſſed ſince the terror- 
{ſtricken ſailor had divulged his tale, 
when he, as well as his fellows on 
the watch, were alarmed by the ſelf- 
lame apparition : it moved, accord- 
ing to the account they gave to the 
chief mate on the relief of the watch, 
in flow pace all round the forecaſtle ; 
and, after continuing ſome time there, 
vaniſhed behind the windlaſs. The 
mate affected to laugh at the account: 
nevertheleſs he had his fears; and it 
was agreed on that himſelf, together 
with the boatſwain and ſeveral other 
itovut-hearted fellows, ſhould aſſiſt the 
watch to diſcover, if poſſible, what 
it was which had ſo much alarmed the 
greateſt part of the crew. The main 
deck was accordingly walked by theſe 
heroes, night after night, without the 
ghoſt making its appearance. Having 
been upwards of twenty days at ſea, 
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with the ſmiles of innocence; and, 


while the pleaſures of youth dart a 


radiance through the eye, the eye- 
laſh of reſerve reſtrains its fire, and 
ſends its refulgence to enlighten the 
virtues of the heart. The exterior 
ſignet impreſſes a value upon the gem 
within; that gem, a quiet conſcience, 
unreproving and unreproved, where 
all the ſtorms of lite are lulled into a 
calm, and all the harſh and diſcordant 
ſounds of nature ceaſe, and ſink at 
once to lilence and repoſe: and ſuch 
a repoſe, who ſhall dare to diſturb, or 
venture to alarm ? 


a. 


the weather in the night became 
boiſterous : the winds blew; the 
thunder rolled awfully, and the 
lightning flaſhed terrifically vivid; all 
hands were called up to alliſt the ſhip 
by their labours; and in the midſt of 
this their profeſſional employ the 
ghoſt again made its appearance; and 
it was now ſeen by the whole crew, 
(the captain excepted : ) one of thoſe 
employed on the quarter-deck ruſhed 
forwards towards the ſuppoſed phan- 
tom; and at the inſtant that it ſeemed 
within his graſp, a flaſh of lightning 
of the molt tremendous ſort covered 
it from his ſight: this was ſeen by 
the men on the yards, who were 
reefing the ſeveral ſails, and who, one 
and all, declared it could be no other 
than the devil, as he ſunk from the 
attempt of the ſailor, in a flaſh of 
fire, Several of the ſailors were po- 
ſitive it could be no other than the evil 
ſpirit, for reaſons to them the moſt 
ſufficient ; that they miſſed their beef, 
their biſcuit, and their grog, when— 
ever all hands were called on deck ; 
that they had alſo heard that ghoſts 
could neither eat nor drink; and what 
confirmed them ſtronger in their be- 
lief of it being no other than Lucifer 
himſelf was, from its vaniſhing the 
preceding night ina flame of fire ; and 
ſome of them were not wanting to 
give it as their opinion, that he had 
raiſed the ſtorm. 

The affair of the ghoſt had now 
become ſerious, and the mate ac- 
cordingly determined on nene 
the 
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the captain with the whole buſineſs 
on the tollowing day :. this being ac- 
cordingly done, the captain heard the 
relation with ſome ſurpriſe, and com- 
municated the myſterious account to 
his paſſengers, aiking them at the 
ſime time their advice. It was agreed 
upon to walk tne deck that night, and 
there form their opinion of the truth 
of the report: they began their march 
about ten, and continued it until the 
break of day : the ghoſt or devil did 
not appear; and bringing to mind 
what has been ſaid by ſome of our 
oreateſt poets, that the troubled 
ſpirits haunt our region but while 

arkneſs and obſcurity fill the void, 
they retired to their beds, probably 
well ſatisfied with the event of their 
watch. Ihe captain and paltengers 
now put down the whole ſtory as no 
other than the ettect of imagination 
in the crew : but the men were not to 
be thus amuſed out of an opinion 
which they all firmly believed ; and 
they (till perſiſted in what they had 
laid and ſeen: what ſerved to heighten 
their credulity ſtill more, was an 
event which had taken place but a 
few hours betore; „two blankets 
actually gone from the hammocks.” 
This excited new curiolity ; and the 
captain, finding it would be difficult 
to prevail over their prejudices, of- 
fered a reward to him or them that 
would dilcover who or what ihisdevil 
was. A fellow who had, through 
the whole of this {ingular affair, ap— 
peared leſs alarmed thai tho reit, was 
the firſt to undertake the bulinels; 
and the others of the ſhip's company 
readily agreed to aſſiſt in the a;tcovery. 
To work they went, when, after 
having moved upwards of forty 
hogſheads of ſugar, the ſpirit was 
diſcovered aſleep in an empty water- 
butt: it was no other than a negro 
man, of about twenty years of age, 
who, with a view of recovering his 


On STABFTEITY 


T* I can ſpeak experimentally to 
any moral benefit in growing old- 
er, it 15, that increaſing years augment 
the ſtrength and firmeſs of the cha- 
racter. This is a part of the natural 
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liberty, had there ſecreted himſelf, 
His ſtory, when brought into the 
cabin, was nearly as follows :— That 
he belonged to a Mr. Alexander 
Coates, ſhip-builder in the town of 
St. John's; that his maſter having 
ſent him in a canoe to get turtle-graſs, 
and put it on-board this veſſel, he 
accordingly did ſo; and, it being the 
duſk of the evening when he deliver- 
ed it, a thought ſtruck him, that ſuch 
an opportunity would probably never 
ofter again for his getting to England : 
lis therefore ſlipped down a rope 
which was hanging over the ſtern, put 
his jacket into the canoe, and, keep- 
ing hold of the ſtern rope, cut his 
boat adrift, and aſcended the veſlel 
undiſcovered. He now crept down 
the fore-hatchway, and got into the 
hold, where, finding the empty 
water-caſk, he took out its head, and 
herein he ſecreted himſelf during the 
ſpace of thirty-three days, ſeven of 
which were while the ſhip lay in St, 
John's harbour, (during which time 
the canoe had been picked up, and the 
man ſuppoſed to be drowned,) and 
twenty-lix at fea. His manner of 
living was, when the ſailors were all 
on deck, he would fteal out, and 
pick up what he could find, and carry 
it to his tub ; and alſo turn out at 
night, when he thought ail quiet, to 
breathe the retrething air. After the 
diſcovery he worked as a ſeaman, 
having, previous to this trip, made 
two Voyages to Liverpool ; and he 
was named by the ſailors Jack Ghoftt ; 
and theſe brave tellows feeined rather 
divertcd than hurt by the conſterna— 
tion he had thrown them into. The 
Captain wiſhed to have conveyed him 
again to his maſter: but the air of 
England blows ſweeter over a negro 
than that of the Weſt-Indies; fo that 
he withed him a long good b'ye at 
Gravclend. 


or CHARACTER. 


progreſs of the human ſyſtem, and 15 
probably as much owing to phyfical 
as to moral cauſes. The dimmution 
of mobility and irritability in the ani— 
mal frame, muſt fortify it againſt ex- 
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ternal impreſſions, and give it a great- 
er ſtability in its action and re- action. 
So far, however, as this is a corpo— 
real proceſs, it cannot be anticipated; 
and the young mult be exhorted to 
wait patiently for this advantage, till 
it comes to them in due courſe of 
time, io compenſate for the many 
privations they muſt undergo, But if 
an inquiry into the purcly moral 
cauſes of the oppolite defects can 
ſuggeſt moral means of obviating 
them in ſome meaſure at any period, 
it will certainly be worth the pains; 
for adue degree ef firmneſs and con- 
ſiſtency is ablolutely ellential in form— 
ing a reſpectable character. Let us, 
then, enter into ſuch an inveſtigation. 
On retracing my own feelings, I 
find that the firſt and principal cauſe 
of juvenile weaknets is falſe ſhame. 
The ſhame of being lingular,—the 
ſhame of lying under reſtraints from 


which others are tree, - the ſhame of 


appcaring ungenteel, —are all acutely 
felt by young perſons in general, and 
require ſtrong principle or much na- 
tive firmneſis of temper to ſurmount. 
Moſt of the defections from parties 
and fects in which perſons have been 
educated, originate from this fenfa- 
tion, wich is perhaps more ſeductive 
to the young, than even intereſt to 
the ald. It firſt makes them heſitate 


to avow themſelves, and deſirous of 


paſſing undiſtinguiſhed in mixed com- 
panies ; it next leads them to petty 
deceptions and compliances; and 
finithes with making entire converts 


of them, frequently with an affecta- 


tion of extraordinary Contempt of 


thoute whom they have forſaken, in 
order to prevent all ſuſpicion of their 
having been of the number. The 
belt guard agunſt this conduct is a 


ſtrong impreſſion of its meanneſs. If 


voung men were brought to diſcern 
that cowardice and ſervility were the 
chiet agents in this progtels, e 
native 'generolity: of ſpirit would 
powerfully oppoſe ſuch a degradation 
of character. Still more might be 
gained by accuſtoming them to ſet a 
value upon the circumſtance of ſtand- 
ing apart from the maſs of mankind, 
and to elteem as honourable every 
diitinction produced by the exerciſe 
ot freedom in thinking and acting. 1 
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am aware that there is a danger to be 
avoided on this fide too, and that 
the pride of ſingularity is equally ri- 
diculous and diſguſtful in a young 
man. But this, I beheve, 1s not the 
leading error of the times; which is 
rather a propenſity to fubmit impli- 
citly to the deciſions of faſhion, and 
to value one's ſelf more upon follow- 
ing, than oppoſing, the manners and 
opinions of the majority. 

The fear of oftending is another 
ſnare to young minds, which, though 
commonly originating in an arable 
delicacy of character, muſt in ſome 
degree be overcome before a manly 
ſteadineſs of conduct can be ſupport- 
ed. Many inſtances have I known, 
in which the ſpecies of adulation, cal- 
led by the Latins affentatio, has been 
occaſioned by a mere dread of giving 
offence by contradiction. But ſuch 
a habit of aſſenting to every thing 
that may be advanced, is in danger 
of ſubverting all our principles; and 
we may come to practile from artifice 
that complaiſance which we per- 
ceived to be fo agreeable, when only 
the conſequence of modett deterence. 
This is an evil attending the practice, 
otherwile ſo infiructive, of trequent- 
ing the company of feniors and lu— 


periors; and it is only to be counter- 


acted by a mixture of fiee fociety 

with equals. | 
Akin to this is the fear of giving 
pain. It inſpires an infuperable re- 
pugnance to the deliver y of dilagree- 
able truths, or the undertating of 
unpleaſant ofhces; things which in 
the commerce of life are often ne— 
effary-to the diſcharge of our duty. 
In particular, one w hoſe office it is to 
apply medicine to the mind, muit, as 
well as the phyſician of the body, 
conquer his reluctance to give tem- 
porary pain for the ſake of aifording 
laſting benefit. Exceſs of pol: tenets 
deviates into this weakneis. It makes 
no diſtinction between ſaying an un— 
pleaſant thing and faving a rude 
one. Acourle of ſentimental read- 
ing is likewiſe apt to foſter uch an 
extreme delicacy of feeling, as makes 
the painful duties of the heart: inſup- 
portable. The moſt eiFectual remedy 
in this ſtate of morbid ſenſthility, is 
an ungzvoidable neceſity of mixing in 
the 
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the buſineſs of the world, and en- 
countering all its roughneſſes. To 
perſons of a retired condition, the 
beſt ſubſtitute is ſtrengthening the 
mind with dictates of a maſculine and 
heightened philoſophy. 

JT he deſire of pleaſing all mankind, 
which is the counterpart of the two 
former principles, is a fertile ſource 
of weakneſs and mutability in ſome 
of the beſt diſpoſitions. It 1s the 
quality commonly termed good na- 
ture, and perhaps is in ſome meaſure 
national to Engliſhmen. Young per- 
ſons are not only themſelves prone 
to fall into excels of eaſy good na- 
ture, but it is the quality that moſt 
readily captivates them in the choice 
of an early friend. It 1s impoſſible 
hereto blame the diſpoſition, although 
it be highly important to guard a- 
gainſt the indulgence of it; for it 
leads to the very ſame imbecility of 
conduct that falſe ſhame and cow- 
ardice do. In the courſe of our du- 
ties we are almoſt as frequently called 
upon to undergo the cenſure. and 
enmity of mankind, as to cultivate 
their friendſhip and good opinion. 
Cicero, in enumerating the cauſes 
whichinduce men todeſerttheir duty, 
very properly mentions an unwilling— 
nels “ ſufcipere inimicitias,“ to take 
up enmities. This is, indeed, one 
ot the ſevereſt trials of our attach- 
ment to principle; but it is what we 
muſt be ready to ſuſtain when occaſion 
requires, or renounce every claim to 
a ſtrong and elevated character. 

When young in life, I derived much 
ſatisfaction from thinking that I had 
not an enemy in the world. A too 


great facility in giving up my own in- 
tereſt, when it involved a point of 
contention, and a habit of aflenting 
to, or at leaſt not oppoſing, the va- 
rious opinions J heard, had, in tact, 
preſerved me from direct hoſtilities 
with any mortal, and, I had reaton 
to believe, had conciliated for me 
the paſſive regard of moſt of thoſe 
with whom I was acquainted. But 
no ſooner did different views of things, 
and a greater firmneſs of temper, in- 
cite in me an open declaration reſpect- 
Ing points which L thought highly 
intereſting to mankind, than I was 
made ſenlible, that my former ſource 
ot ſatisfaction mult be exchanged for 
{elf-approbation and the eſteem of a 
few. The event gave me at firit 
ſome ſurpriſe and more concern; for 
] can truly ſay, that, in my own brea{t, 
I found no obſtacle to the point of 
agreeing to differ. It was even ſome 
time betore I could conſtrue the ei- 
tranged looks of thoſe, who meant 
to intimate that they had renounced 
private friendſhip with me, upon 
mere public grounds. But enough! 
At preſent 1 teel more compunction 
for carly compliances than later aſſer— 
tions of principle. Andi it is my de— 
cided advice to thoſe who are begin- 
ning the world, not to be intimidated 
from openly eſpouſing the cauſe which 
is a right one, by the apprehenſion 
of incurring any man's diſpleaſure. 
But this muſt be done within the limits 
of candour, modeſty, and real good 
temper. Theſe being objerved, we 
can have no enemies but thoſe wha 
are not worthy to be our friends, 


D'E SCRIPT ION or DO PORTO. 


[From a late Publication. ] 


PORTO is the ſecond city in 

Portugal, in point of extent, 
population, and trade. It is ſeated 
about a league and a half from the 
ſea, upon the declivity of a hill, on 
the north (ide of the river Douro. 
The houſes riſe gradually one above 


another, like the ſeats of a theatre. 


The majeltic river which flows in the 
vale, covered with ſhips and boats, 
may be compared to a ſtage, on which 
thouſands of actors are ſeen daily en- 
2 


gaged in the buſy drama of trade. 
On the oppoſite fide, we behold an 
immenſe mountain, which terminates 
the proſpect, and preſents this com- 
mercial theatre with a ſcene highly 
pictureſque, conlilting of gardens, 
villas, convents, wine-(tores, &c. all 
In the moſt natural ſtyle of perſpective 
and colouring. 

Oporto, jn common with moſt an- 
cient cities, has the defects of being 
narrow, and ſo irregularly diſpoſed, 

that 
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that there is ſcarcely a houſe in it 
with four right angles. The corner 
houſes of the ſtreets in general being 
obliquely diſpoſed, render the ad- 
joining houſes of the ſame figure, as 
every one follows the crooked plan of 
his next neighbour. 

Many of the ſtreets are ſo ſteep, 
that a man may be ſaid rather to 
climb than walk them. But this de- 
tect is compentated by their cleanh- 
neſs, which they owe more to nature 
than police ; for, as often as it rains, 
the floods of the adjoining mountains 
ruth down in torrents, and {weep 
away all the impurities of the town. 
Lamps have not yet been introduced 
in the ſtreets, except ſuch as are placed 
before the images of the Virgin Mary. 

The houſes, when viewed at-a mo- 
derate diſtance, have a clean agreeable 
appearance, owing to the colour of 
the materials, the lowneſs of the 
roofs, and their not being disfigured 
by'a multiplicity of chimneys, thoſe 
vehicles of dirt, which make ſo con- 
ſpicuous an appearance in the build- 
ings of northern climates. Here no 
apartment is turniſhed with a fire- 
place but the kitchen, and this is 
uſually placed in the attic {tory. 

The churches are large, ſtrong, and 


magnificent, buildings, but totally. 


devoid of every thing that conſtitutes 
tcientific architecture: theirs is of a 
ſpecies between the Teutonic and 
Tuſcan. The materials of which 
they are formed are excellent, and 
the maſonry part not without merit. 
It is ſcarcely credible what riches are 
laviſhed on the inlide of them; the 
altar-pieces, baldachins, &c. how- 
ever defective in delign, exhibit a 
protulion of gilding. 

The general hoſpital, if complet- 
ed, would be the largeſt building in 
Oporto. The principal front was in- 
tended to couſiſt of an hexaſtyle por- 
tico in the Doric order, with a pavi- 
lion on each lide. 
wards of twenty years ſince the foun- 
dation of this ſtructure was laid, 
there 1s yet but a wing of one of the 
Pavilions covered in; the reſt is raiſed 


but a few feet above the ſurface, and 


is likely to remain in this ſtate, a mag- 
niicent modern ruin, and a laſting 


Although itis up- 
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monument of the folly of not pro— 
portioning the delign to the public 
purſe. The ſcite is of all others, per- 
haps, the moſt ineligible for economy, 
on account -of the, inequality of the 
ground, a circumſtance which oblig- 
ed the architect to build walls, in the 


flanks, as maſſy as the famous wall 


which ſeparates China from Partary. 

Towards the north-weſt part of the 
city, upon an eminence, is ſituated 
the barrack ; it conliſts of three files 
of ſmall but clean apartments, of a- 
bout ten feet in height; oppofite to 
it, is an extenſive parade. The whole 
is encompaſſed by a wall, and is ſup— 
poſed to contain about five hundred 
infantry. On entering the gate, it is 
cuſtomary to ſalute the centinel. De- 
ſerters are generally puniſhed, not 
with ſtripes, but with ſervile labour; 
we met half a-dozen of theſe victims 
chained in pairs, carrying provilion 
on their backs, which to a Portugueſe 
is a mark of the greateſt ignominy; 
for, according to their generous ſen— 
timents, chat part of the human 
frame, which is never to be ſeen by 
the enemy, 1s not to be degraded by 
any ſervile oppreſſion ; hence, even 
the pooreſt peaſant 1s always found to 
carry his load either in his hands or 
on his head. 

On the ivuth ſide of the town, near 
the verge of the river; is an exten- 
ſive building called the Serra, perched 
upon the brow of a lofty precipice. 
Its form and ſituation convey the 
idea of a barrack; and indeed I al- 
molt concluded it was fome military 
ſtructure, upon ſeeing a number of 
flags diſplayed from the windows : on 
inquiry, however, I found it wasa Con- 
vent belonging to the order of friars 


called the Cruzes, who this day dif- 


played their enſigns in honour of their 
patron ſaint, My guide pointed to 
one of the fathers, areſſed in.a black 
cloak and flouched hat; he was 
mounted on a mule, according to the 
rules of his community, which or- 
dain, that they muſt not be ſeen out- 
ſide of the boundaries of the convent 
on toot. Each friar, therefore, is 
equipped in that manner; ſothat they 
torm, as it were, a ſort of cavalry to 
the eccleſiaſtical corps, and are, in ge- 

neral, 
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neral, richer and more reſpected, or 
at leaſt would be thought ſo, than the 
eccleſiaſtic infantry. 

Among the commercial fabrics, the 
wine-ſtores claim the firſt rank, after 
the cuſtom-houſe, in point of ſize. 
One of them, belonging to Mr. 
Warre, a Britiſh merchant, is an 
hundred and forty feet long by ninety 
broad. The inlide is divided into 
three corridores, by two ſeries of 
ſtone piers, extending from one end 
to the other. Between theſe piers, 
and next the walls, are placed the 
wine pipes, two in height. Several 
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coopers and labourers are daily em- 
ployed in preparing the wine for ex- 
portation. 

The females in Oporto have black 
ſparkling eyes, and a countenance re- 
plete with ſimplicity. In ſtature they 
are rather low, but of a pleaſing 
figure; their walk and deportment 
are eaſy and graceful. The men are 
well proportioned, rather low than 
tall, have a brown complexion, and re— 
ſerved countenance. They are polite 
to ſtrangers, and reſpectful to each 
other ; even the pooreſt people are 
treated by their ſuperiors with civility. 


ANECDOTES or ADMIRAL LORD BRIDPORT. 


IR Alexander Hood (now Lord 


Bridport) is brother to Lord 
Hood, and ſerved as a captain in the 
fleet under him during the American 
war with great credit.—In the recent 
and glorious action of the 1ſt of June, 
1794, having been previouſly made 
an admiral of the blue, his flag was 
hoiſted on-board the Royal George. 
In the ſkirmiſhing of the 29th of May 
his ſhip was damaged; notwithſtand- 
ing which he was in the hotteit part 
of the action of the iſt of june, 


and loſt his foremaſt and two top-- 


maſis, having had beſides twenty men 
killed and feventy-two wounded. In 
the July following he was created 
Lord Bridport ; and, on the anniver- 
ſary of that glorious day, (viz. June 
1, 1795,) he was made admiral of the 
white. 

In conſequence of Lord Howe's 
indiſpoſition, Lord Bridport was 
pitched upon to command the grand 
Geet; and he accordingly failed on 
the 11th of June laſt, with thirteen 
ſhips of the line, tor the purpoſe of 
encountering a ſquadron from Breſt 
ſuppoſed to be about the ſame force. 
His intention was io effect a junction 
with Vice-admiral Lord' Cornwallis. 
This however he did not effect; but 
tell in with the French fleet ſoon after 
Lord Cornwallis had ſuſtained a run- 
ning fight, with great addreſs and 
Kill, againſt ſuch a ſuperior force, — 
A ſpirited action followed on the 23d 
ol June, which ended in the Capture 


of three French ſhips of the line, the 


Alexander, Formidable, and "Tigre. 


His lordſhip's letter giving an ac- 
count of this eſſential ſervice, is man- 
ly and conciſe, We ſhall conclude 
with his own words.—* In detailing 
the particulars of this ſervice, I am 
to (tate, that at the dawn of day on 
the 22d inſtant, the Nymphe and 
Aſtrea, being the look-out frigates a- 
head, made the ſignal for the enemy's 
fleet. I ſoon perceived that there 
was no intention to meet me in 
battle; conſequently I made the 
ſignal for four of the beſt-ſailing 
ſhips, the Sans Pareil, Orion, Kuſſel, 
and Coloſſus, and ſoon afterwards 
for the whole fleet, to chaſe, which 
continued all that day, and during 
the night, with very little wind. 
Early in the morning on the 23d inſt. 
the headmoſt lhips, the Irreliſtible, 
Orion, Queen Charlotte, Ruſſel, Co- 
loſſus, and Sans Pareil, were pretty 
well up with the enemy, and a little 
before fix o'clock the action began, 
and continued till near nine o'clock. 
When the ſhips ſtruck, the Britiſh 
{quadron was near to ſome batteries, 
and in the face of a ſtrong naval port, 
which will maniteſt to the public the 
zeal, intrepidity, and ftkill, of the 
admirals, captains, and all other of- 
ficers, ſeamen, and ſoldiers, em- 
ployed upon this ſervice; and they 
are fully entitled to my warmeſt ac- 
knowledgments.” 
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SE LE 0-1 
The THRIFTY WIFE. 


SUNGRY MRA. UIG NUN AT VAUXHALL, 
AM a chez: ful fellow, although a mar- 

rie man, 

And in this age of folly purſue a ſaving 
plan. 

Though wives are thought expenſive, yet 
who can live alone? 

Then, ſince they are der creatures, tis 
beſt to have but one. 

My choice diſcovers early my prudence 
and my taſte ;— 

I've a vety little wife with a very little 
waiſt. 


Marriage is a draught we take for better 
or for worle, 

And wiſe is he who can prevent the draft 
upon his purſe. 

But evils are much leſſen'd when wives 
are wellinclin'd ; 

For, if t iey come acroſs us, they ſhape 
them to our mind. 

When matters are well manag'd, no need 
to be ſtrait-lac'd ; 

You may with little danger increaſe the 
little waiſt. 


Though ſpouſy's ſo difcreet, ſtill each 
tath ion the*ll difplay: 

Her boſom (heaven bleſs her!) is as open 
as the day; 

Her garment (may I venture a ſimile to 
beg) 

Hangs looſely from her ſhoulder, like a 
gown upon a Peg; 

Yet, fearful of expences, ſhe ſhortens 
them, though ſmall, 

Aud, if the goes on thortening, there'll 
be no wailt at all! 


ON Tur VICISSITUDES or 
TRE SEASONS. 


HERE, ſweetly ſad, and querulous, 
among 
The verdant boughs, the nightingale 
complains ; 
Or integrates his loud nocturnal ſong 
To tighing zephyrs, and deſcending 


rains; — 


I wander forth, the penſive child of grief, 
And catch the dew-drops as they trem- 
ble nigh ; 
Hear the itill cadence of the dropping leaf, 
And watch the moon that tilvers o'er 
the (ky ; 


Obſerve the radiant planets as they roll; 
Admire the conſtellations that ai ue 
OL. III. No. 34. 


FUR. 


And fondly urge, upon my raviſh'd ſoul, 
That man was born t' inveſtigate the 
ſkies, 


The obvious laws of Nature to unfold ; 
To watch the varying ſeaſons as the 
pals z ö 
To ſay, why landſcapes glow at noon 
with gold ; 
At night, why ihadows darken o'er the 
graſs; 


Why Nature, that in ſpring ſo cheerful 
ſcems, | 
Inſummerboaſts ſuch gaudineſs of dyes; 
In autumn ſuch vivacities of gleams 
In winter ſuch a gloomineſs of ſkies ; 


Are objects worthy of our higheſt care; 
A duty too 1:npos'd on us by Heav'n ;. 

And teach us how to value what we are, 
By what to others has before been giv'n. 


Spring is the type of youth, unripe and 
Say; 

But ſummer boaſts a more confirm'd 

eſtate : 


Maturer autumn gently fades away; 


And winter's chilly blaſts conclude our 
fate. 


Tur FAIR THIEF. 


TELL, and tell with truth and grief, 
That Chloe is an arrant thiet: 
Before the urchin well could go, 
She ſtole the whiteneſs of the ſnow z 
And more, that whiteneſs to adorn,. 
She ſtole the bluſhes of the morn ; 
Stole all the ſweetneſs Ether ſheds 
On primroſe banks or vi'let beds: 
Still toreveal her artful wiles, 
She ſtole the Graces! ſilken ſmiles : 
'T was quickly ſeen ſhe robb'd the (ky, 
To plant a ſtar in either eye; | 
She ſtole Aurora's balmy breath ; 
And pilter'd orient pearl for teeth: 
Tie cherry, dipt in morning dew, 
Gave moiſture to her lips and hue. 
Theſe were the infant ſports ; a ſtore 
To which in time the pilter'd more. 
At twelve, ſhe ſtole from Cyprus' Queen, 
Her air, and love-commanding mien: 
Stole Juno's dignity ; and ſtole 
From Pallas ſenſe to charm the foul. 
She ſung— The Sytens all appear'd; 
And, warbling, the ſtole all ſhe heard; 
She play'd—The Mutes from their hill 
Wonder'd who thus had ſtole their (kill, 
Apoll6's wit was next her prey; 
Her next - the beams that hrighten day. 
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Great Jove, her pilferings to crown, 

Pronounc'd theſe treaſures all her own ; 

Pardon'd her crimes, and prais'd her art; 

And t'other day ſhe ſtole my heart. 
Cupid, if lovers are your care; 

Exert your power on this fair: 

To trial bring her ſtolen charms ; 

And let her priſon be—my arms. 


WHEN MIGHTY MARS. 
A Soc. 
WEE mighty Mars uplifts the ſpear, 
And fills the wond'ring world 
with fear ; | 
Then, then my arm its worth ſhall ſhow, 
And fearleſs meet the warlike foe. 


Nor Marian, thou my heart's delight, 
Retard thy ſoldier from the fight ; 

His love he'll prove when next we meet, 
And lay his laurets at thy feet. 


Hark! hark the clarions ſound afar, 
And call the godlike youth to war. 
Again we lead the daring charge, 

And hurl the ſhafts of death at large. 
Hark ! hark ! victory thoufands cry, 
The glorious clamour rends the ſky. 


The white-rob'd virgin gentle peace, 
Commands the din of war to ceaſe. 


Now be propitious, gods above, 
And wo me to my abſent love ; 
Once more my Marian let me greet, 
And lay my laurels at her feet. 


Tür THUNDERSTORM, 
HEN God defcends in vengeance 
on mankind, 

Unfloods the deluge, and unchains the 
wind ; 

Bares his red arm, and, dreadful inhis ire, 

Heaves the ſtrong bolt, and throws the 
blaſting fire; | 

O'er heaven's broad pavement bids the 

. thunder roll, 

And ſhakes with heavy 
bling pole; 

Makes from their central baſe the hills to 
ſhake, 

The woods to tremble, and the rocks to 
quake; 

Or bids the ſurges of the ocean roar, 

Riſe into mountains, and o'erwhelm the 
ſhore ; 

What mortal ſhall abide theſe dire alarms 

Of dread Omnipotence, ſevere in arms, 

Withitorms and famine in his awful train ? 

Who ſhall abide, who ſhall his wrath re- 
ſtrain ? 


Tut DOG BAULKED or BIS 


DINNER. A Tart. 


HINK yourſelf ſure of nothing till 
y 0u' vegot it: 


peals the trem- 
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This is the leſſon of the day. 
In metaphoric language I might ſay, 
Count not your bird before you've ſhot it, 
Quoth proverb, * Fwixt the cup and lip 
There's inany a flip.” 
Not every gueit invited fits at table, 
So lays my table. 
A man once gave a dinner to his friend ; 
His friend I- his patron I thould rather 
think, 
By all the loads of meat and drink, 
And fruits and jellies without end, 
Sent home the morning of the featt, 
owler, his dog, a ſocial bea(t, 
on as heſineit ihe matter out, away 
Scampers to vid acquaintance Tray, 
And with expreſſions kind aud hearty 
Invites him to the party. 
Tray wanted little prefling to a dinner ; 
He was, in trutii, a gormandizing ſiuner. 
He lick'd his chops and wagg'd his tall; 
Dear triend ! (he cried,) I will not fail: 
But what's your hour ? 
We dine at four ; 
But if you come an hour too ſoon, 
You'll find there's ſomething to be done. 
His friend withdrawn, Tray, full of glec, 
As blithe as blithe could be, 
Skipt, danc'd, and play'd full many an 
antic, 
Like one half frantic; 
Then ſober in the ſun lay winking, 
But could not ſleep tor thinking. 
He thought o'er every dainty dich, 
Fried, boil'd, and roaſt, 
Fleſh, fowl, and fith, 
With tripes and toaſt, 
Fit for a dog to eat; 
And in his tancy made a treat, 
Might grace a bill of fare 
For my lord may'r. 
At length, juſt on the ſtroke of three, 
Forth ſallied he; 
And through a well-known hole 
He lily ſtole 
Pop on the ſcene of action. | 
Here he beheld with wondrous ſatisfaction, 
All hands employ 'd in drawing, ſtuffing, 
Skewering, ſpitting, and baſting, 
The red-fac'd cook ſweatins and puffing, 
Chopping, mixing, and ratting. 
Tray ſkulk'd about, now here, now there; 
And peep'd in this, and 1melt at that, 
And lick'd the gravy and the fat, 
And cried, O rare! how thall 1 fare! 
But Fortune, ſpiteful as old Nick, 
Reſolv'd to play our dog a trick. 
She made the cook juſt caſt a look, 
Where Tray beneath the dreſſer lying 
His promis'd bliſs was eyeing. 
She dragg'd the culprit torth to view: 
Then, to his terror and amazement, 
Whirl'd him like lightning through the 
caſement, 
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From the LONDON GAZETTES, 


Horst GUARDS, Auguſt 1. 

ISPATCHES from Ger rial the Hon, 

Sir john Vaughan, dated Martinico, 
the 22d and 23a vi june, 1795, of which 
the following are extracts, nave been 
received by tue Kight Honouravle Henry 

Dundas, one of his mujcity's principal 

ſecretaries of (tate, 

It is with infimrte concern I acquaint 
you, thai Brigadier-gericral Stewart was 
under ihe neceſſity of evacuating the iſland 
of St. Lucia on the 1gth inſtant. 

The natural ſtrength of Morne Fortune 
had encouraged me to hope that I ſhould 
be able to maintain that poſt until rhe ar- 
rival ot a reinforcement ; but by the cap- 
ture of Pigeon Iſlann, when leaſt expected, 
and the ſubſequent loſs of the Viege on 
the 17th inſt. on which alone depended 
our uniatenupted communication with 
the Carenage, this evacuation was judged 
abſolutely unavoidable. It accordingly 
touk place on the evening of the 18th, and 
was happily effected undiſcovered by the 
enemy. 

We are indebted to the great afliduity 
and uncommon exertions of Captain Bar- 
uett, of his majeſty's ſhip Experimeat, 
that the garriſon was brought oft with the 
loſs of only a few fick, who were una- 
voidably left behind. 

I have the honour to forward you by 
this opportunity ſome letters and papers, 
which will give you a full account of the 
ſucceſs that has ſo happily attended his 
mazeſty*sarms inthe iſland of Dominique. 

The whole body of the enemy, amount- 
ing to 400, having conſented to become 
priſoners of war, has rclieved us from 
the anxiety we were under for the fate of 
that iſland. 

Extract of a Letter from Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Edward Madden, to General the 
Hon. Sir John Vaughan, dated Prince 
Rupert's, Dominica, June 22, 1795. 

I have the pleature to inform your ex- 
cellency, that Capt. Bathe, having made 
a molt judicious diſpoſition of his detach- 
nient, ſo as nearly to ſurround the enemy 
in both their encampments, on the 17th 
inſtant the firſt encampment fent a tlag, 
requeſting liberty to lay down their arms, 
which Captain Bathe aſſented to. The 
conditions have not been as yet reported 
unto me,—Captain Bathe, on the 19th 
inſtant, ſent a flag to the ſecond encamp- 
ment, offering the ſame terms that had 
been granted to the firſt, which they 
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immediately ſubmitted to. I have now 
twenty-five officers priſoners here; two 
they call generals, and two hundred and 
forty-nine rank and file, I am informed 
that Captain Bathe, who is ſtiil in camp, 
has ſeventy nine more with him. There 
are a number of them diſperſed in two's 
and three's in the woods, that the Engliſh 
negroes are in purſuit ot, and hourly 
bringing ſome in. I am ſending out ſmall 
parcies of militia, (who have behaved un- 
commonly well,) to the diiferent pariſhes, 
in order to root them out entirely, and 
hope very ſoon to have to report to your 
excellency, that there is not a brigand in 
the iſland, | 
Extract of a Letter from Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Madden, to General the Hon. Sir 

John Vaughan, dated Prince Rupert's, 

June 27, 1795. : 

I have the pleaſure to inform your ex- 
cellency, that the invaſion of, and the re- 
bellion in, this iſland is now entirely ſet- 
tled, every Frenchmaa that landed being 
either killed or priſoner, and the inhabi- 
tants of the rebellious parithes ſent priſo- 
ners to Roſeau, there to be diſpoſed of 
by the governor. 

The enemy made a third and fourth 
expedition againſt this part of the iſland, 
but, perceiving that we were prepared to 
give them a proper reception, they retired 
to Marie Galante, firing a gun, aud they » 
ing national colours. 

Horsz GuanrDs, Auguſt 1, 1795. By 
diſpatches received from General the Hon, 
Sir John Vaughan, dated Martinico, the 
28th of June, it appears, that in the ifland 
of St. Grenada the white French people, 
who had joined the brigands, were daily 
ſurrendering themſelves at the Britiſh out- 

oſts; that in the windward part of the 
iſland moſt of the negroes had returned to 
their eſtates, and on [ome were making ſu- 
gar; that a party of the brigands coulitt. 
ing of picked men, with their chict, Fe- 
don, at their head, had been routed with 
conſiderable ſlaughter by a detachment of 
his majeſty's troops under the command 
of Lieutenant Hinuber, of the 68th regi- 
ment. In this action Lieutenant Darling, 


of the gth regiment, and 4 privates, were 


ſlightly wounded. 

By a letter from Lieutenant-colonel 
Leighton to General Sir John Vaughan, 
dated St. Vincent's, the 23d of June, it 
appears, that on the 12th of that month 
the enemy's poſt on the Viege had been 
carried by aſſault, and that tne comman- 
dant Was wounded and taken, The ene- 
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my are ſaid to have loſt in this affair 250 
men. The loſs of the Britith conſiſted of 

Killed. Captain Piguet, of the both re- 
giment, and g privates. 

Wounded. - Captains Law and Forſter, 
of the 16th regiment; Lieutenant Ton- 
ſon, of the both, 1 ſerjcant, and 46 pri- 
vates. 

It is further ſtated, that very few of 
the French who had taken part with the 
Charibs were lett throughout the iſland; 
and that Lieutenant-colonel Leighton, af- 
ter this ſucceſs, had advanced into the 


Chat ib country, and taken poſt on Mount 
Young. 


ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, Auguſt 4, 
Extratts of Letters from Admiral Sir 


J. Laforey, Bart. Commander in chief 


of has Majeſty's Ships and Veſſels at 

Barbadoes and the Let ward Iflands, to 

Mr. Nepean. 

St. Pierre, Martinique, June 23. 

_ SINCE my letter of the 23d initant, his 
mazeſty's brig the Drake has arrived, 
whole commander parted from the 
Welt-India convoy in lat. 42. $2. N. and 
long. 11. 47. W in a very hard gale of 
wind, which he thinks muſt have greatly 
diſperſed the whole. 

Since the Drake left Barbadoes, I have 
received a letter from Governor Rickets, 
informing me of the arrival at that iſland 
of part thereof, and of the capture of 
ſame, a liſt of which I incloſe. I am 
haſtening forward two frigates, one of 
which I will ſend with all poſſible diſ- 
patch to windward of Deſeda, and the 
other off Bartholomew's, where the ene- 
my ſend molt of their prizes, to recover as 
many ot the captures as may be. 

Liſt of Veſſels captured. 
Blenheim, with troops, 
Betſey, ditto. 

Hanbury, with ſtores. 
Aurora, merchantman, - 
Vintreſs, ditto. 
Montſerrat, packet, 

About forty ſail of the convoy have 
reached Barbadoes. 

The Matilda frigate, ſtationed off Baſ- 
ſeterre, Guadaloupe, returned yeſterday. 
Her commander informed me that he 
had, on the 21ſt, fallen in with nine ſail 
of ſhips going into port, three of which 


were large frigates, and chaſed him off. 


Theſe muſt be the ſame that have been 
cruizing to windward of Barbadoes, with 
he prizes they have taken. 

The number of troops embarked at St. 
Lucia on-board his majeſty's ſhip Experi- 
ment are ſtated by Sir John Vaughan at 
twelve hundred, 
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Extract of a Letter from Vice-admira! 
Caldwell, late Commander in chirf at 
Barbadoes and the Leeward Iſlands, to 
Mr. Nepean, dated at Spithrad, July 
29. 

Captain Ot way, of his majeſty's loop 
Thorn, informs me that, on the 25th of 
May, he captured a French inip of war 
called the Courier National, of e:ghtcen 


nine and fix pounders, and 119 men, 


That on his coming up with her he im- 
mediately laid her on-board, an, atter an 
activn of 35 miautes, (during which two 
attempts were made to board the Thorn,) 
the enemy ſtruck, The Thorn had only 
5 men wounded, and the French thip 7 
kiiled and 20 wounued. 

Rear-admiral l hompſon returned to 
Martinique on the 13th of June, after 
ſeeing the convoy in ſatety to 24 deg. 8 
min, north, and on his way back captured 
the Perdrix, a French thip of war ot 24 
guns. 


ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, Auguſt 1. 

Diſpatches have been received trom Sir 
J. B. Warien, Bart. K. B. dated la Po- 
mone, at ſea, July 24, 1795, ſtating, that 
the peninſula of Quiberon, with Fort 
Penthievre, which had been takea pol- 
ſeſlion of by the French regiments in tne 
pay of Great Britain on the 3d of that 
month, was ſurprized by the enemy on 
the nigat of the ziſt. It appears, that, 
owing to the deſertion and treachsrous 
behaviour of ſome private ſoldiers de- 
longing to ſome of the regiments above- 
mentioned, the enemy were enabled to 
get poſſeſſion of the tort betore any cit. 
tual diſpoſition could be made. 

A part of the troops, to the amount of 
goo, together with near 1500 of the roy- 
aliſt inhabitants, who had joined the re- 
gi ments in the pay of Great Britain, ctlect- 
ed their embarkation on-board the thips, 
The remainder fell into the hands of the 
enemy, together with ſuch ſtores and am- 
munition as had been landed. A great 
proportion of the principal articles were, 
however, ſtill on-board the tran{ports. 
The ſquadron proceeded to the iſland of 
Houat and Hedic, where the troops were 
landed, 

[The fatal iſſue of the expedition againſt 
France has been imputed to the incapaci- 
ty of M. de Puiſaye, and to M. d'Hervilly 
being wounded on the 16th. The fact1s, 
a jealouſy ſubſiſted between thele officers ; 
the former of whom was appointed to 
command the Chouans, the latter emi— 
grant regiments. It has never yet been 
found, though the contrary was unreaſon- 
ably expected in the preſent inſtance, that 

an 
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an army not under one commander in chief 
ever effected any thing. 

The 5: great error committed by the 
emigrants waz their too haſty evacuation 
of Aurai, by whici they deprived the in- 
habitats of the country of the means of 
joining tem it they had been diſpoſed to 
do ſo, and gave confidence to the repub- 
licans, wita the means of waiting for re- 
inforceme! . Their ſuttering Gencral 
Hoche, with rom! ers inferior to their 
own, to block them up in the peninfuta of 


Quiberon, may be d<iended on the ſup- 


polition that they were ignorant of ine 
real ſtate of his force, that they could not 
imagine a commander ta chiet would ad- 
vance againtt them, leaving the main body 
of his army far behind, and that nothing 
was to be atteinpted which might hazard 
the depot of their ſtores, a place in Which 
they m:ght. wait for /einiorcement >, or, 
in caſe of necefliiy, cover their retreat. 
Whatever were their motives, they ſuller— 
ed Hoche, with a fall oody vi republi- 
cans, haſtily collected, to draw a hne of 
poſts acroſs the iſthmus ; imine lately af— 
ter which he began a correlpoudence with 
the republicans in d'Herviilly's corps, by 
whom he was apprizedot every thing he 
withed to know, Tic atten;pt to break 
through this line on the 16tt;, fecms to 
have ecca rhe offspring ot ignorance, Jea- 
louſy, aud conceit. Several officer: re- 
monſtrated againſt it, eſpecially M. de 
Som reuil, who, having arrived the day 
beiore, pretied M. d*'Hervilly to Wait at 
leaſt tiil the two regiments he had brought 
with him could be landed. D*Hervilly, 
animated with the old military ſpirit of 
his country, in his avXxiety to prevent 
Sombreuil from tharing the glory of ſuc- 
cefs, turgot all the precautions nceceilary 
to guard againſt deleat. Hoche was duly 
informed of the plan and hour of attack, 
and made a diſpoſition by which none but 
a raſh or inexperienced oflicer would have 
been deceived. On the ground behind 
which he meant his centie to make a ſtand, 
le planted two ſlanking batteries, and or- 
dered his advanced polts to fall back to- 
ward thele batteries, as if panic-ſtruck. 
D' Hervilly tell into the ſnare, advanced 
within piſtol-thot of the batteries, was 
wounded, repulſed with great loſs, and, 
it the enemy had had but a few cavalry, 
would have been totally cut off. After 
this diſaſter, every man of any military 
kill among the royalilits faw that their 
poſition was infecure; but they had no 
chief among them of ſufticieat infiuence 
to propoſe deciſive meaſures, M. de Pul- 
ſaye could not think of re-embarking, 
becauſe that would have been toabandon 
the few Chouans who had joiued them 
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and they flattered themſelves with the 
ſpeedy arrival of fuccours from England. 
In the mean time, they never diſcovered 
t hat part of their troops, by means of pre- 
tendcd deſerters, were in daily corteſpon- 
dence with the enemy. They even com- 
mitted the defence oi an important polt to 
the very men who had given the moſt un- 
equivocal proofs of holding in abhorrence 
hoth their leaders and their cauſe. The 
dreadtul conclution to which this led on 
the 283th is but too well known. After 
all, their ſpeedy deſtruction was not en- 
tirely owing to their own miſtakes. They 
had told miniſters that they would land 
without oppolition ; that they had many 
friends in the country; and that thoſe 
friends would join them in proportion as 
it was ſeen that they were ſupported. In 
none of theſe points did their promiſes fail. 
But they were left near a month without 
ſuccour ; and, if they had been able to 
maintain their ground, near a ſecond 
month inuſt have elapſed before any could 
have reached them. Compare this dila- 
torinels with the promptitude of General 
Hoche. As ſoon as he heard of the inva- 
tion, he flew to the {pot with ſuch troops 
as he tound at hand, leaving orders tor the 
main body of his army to be drawn toge- 
ther and tollow lim; drove che detached 
partics of the emigrants into the penintu- 
la ot Quiberon ; drew a chainof entrench- 
ments acrols the ithmus; cut off their 
communication With the country z3 opens 
ect a correfpondence with their ſoldiers ; 
and kept them blockaded til he found 
himſelt in condition to make a decilive 
atluck, | 
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BAARcELONA, June On the 4th 
inſtant the enemy attacked the Spaniards 
towards Rivas, and on the 7th near Be- 
ſalu, but were repulſed in both places 
with conſiderable loſs. Though no cor- 
rect ſtateinent has been received on the 
ſide of the Spaniards, it inzy be comput- 
ed, according to tie accounts, to amount 
to 36 officers and about o men killed 
and wounded. The motit conſidera; 
loſs, on the part of the French, "3, 
the right, where the Spanith cavalry pal-' 
fed the river, and attacked tae divition 
of the enemy commanded by General 
Soret, encamped at Caſtillon, conſiſting 
of near 6200 men: they were thrown into 
contution, and killed in g:eat numbers, 
by the Spanith horſe who made no priſon- 
ers: they left a number of their dead on 
the reads, but carried off the greater part 
of their wounded. All the fpies and de- 
ſerters agree in the report that the enemy 
loſt about 2000 men. 


Gixca, 


\ 


I go 


GENOA, June 30. Intelligence has 
been received here, that, on the 24th in- 
ſtant, General de Vins had attacked and 
carried the different poſts of the Madonna 
del Monte, from which the French, ſta- 
tioned on the heights behind Vado, had 
attempted in vain to diflodge bim; that 
two battalions oft Thourn, and a diviſion 
oi Croats of Carlſtadt, conimanded by 
General Cantu and Lieutenant-colonel 
Marquette, had attacked and driven the 
French irom their ſtrong entienchments 
on the mountein of Sr. Giacomo; that 
two companics ol the free corps of Julay 
had alto carried the French entrenchments 
on the mountain of Settepani ; that Ge- 
neral de Vins having driven the enemy 
from ail thoie poits, had ſettablithed him- 
felt on the fea- coat het yecn Savona and 
Vado; and that, on tac uignt of the 28th, 
the French had fallen back upon Finale, 
leaving behind them thirty pieces of can- 
non, and two contiderable magazines of 
proviſions and forage 

It appears that General Colli, at the 
head of the Piedmonteſe army, has attack- 
ed the French on the, ſide of Orine, and 
ſuccceded in criving them from ſeveral 
very important poſts, particularly from 
that of Spinarda. 


Extract of a Jette from Rrar-admiral 
Murray, Commander in chief of hs 
Majzliy's Ships and Veſſels employed in 
North America, to Evan Nepran, E/q. 
Secretary to the Admiralty, dated Ha- 
ax, Fae 22. 

ON the 7th of January I ſent the Oiſeau 
and Argonaut to cruize, and, on the 11th, 
the Argonaut returned, bringing with her 
the French corvette I'Eſperance, which 
the took on the 8th. As 1 found the EC. 
perance completely fitted and in good re- 
pair, and being much in want of a veſſel 
of tne kind, on the 3 iſt of January I ſent 
her and the Lynx to cru:ze. Theſe veilels 
took a privateer from Charleſtown, named 
la Cocarde Nationale, 1ounting fourteen 
guns aud fix \wivels, and carrying eighty 
men. They alto retook the thip Nortolk, 
of Belfaſt, and brig George, of Working- 
ton. The tormer they fent to Providence, 
and the latter to Haliiax. 

The ſquadron retook an American thip 
called the Ceres, laden with Du'ch pro— 


8 from Amſterdam to Surinam, Which 


ad been captured by a French privateer 
from Baltimore, and ſend her to Halifax, 
Ax GONAUT, Lynn Haven Bay, as. 11. 

« Sir, On theeightn inſtant, Cape Hen- 
ry bearing calt ſuuth-ealt, about eighteen 
leagues, 1 captured a French republican 
ſhip of warcilied the Eſperance, mount- 
ing twenty- two guns (ux aud tour poun- 
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ders), and one hundred and thirty men, 
commanded by Monf. de St. Laurent, a 
liemenant de vaifſciu. She is a very 
complete vetlicl aid fails Kell; had been 
out fifty-hx days from Rochtori, and was 
bound to the Chefapeak. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

Rear-adm. Murray. ALX. IN. BAL. 


ADMIRALTY-OFF!CE, Auguſt 4. 

A Diſpatch was yeſterday received from 
Admiral Hotham, Commander in chiet of 
his Majcſty's Ships and Vetlels in the 
Mediterranean, dated Myrtillo Bay, June 
30; incloling the following Letter trom 
Captain Towry, of his Majeſty's Ship the 
Dido: 

Dido, Port Mahon, June 27, 1795. 

Sir, I this day difpatched the Fox cutter 
to communicaie to you, that, in the exe- 
cut ion of your inſtructions, with his ma- 
jetty's thip Loweltoffe under my orders, 
being, at cay-light of the 24th, in lat. 41 
deg. 5 min. and long. 5 deg. 30 min. E. 
we diſcovered and chaced two French 
frigates; after ſome manceuvring they 
itood towards us, and, at a quarter be- 
fore nine A. M. the Dido, leading down, 
commenced a cloſe action with the head- 
moſt of the enemy's thips, which, falling 
twice on-board, was at an early period 
much difabled from the loſs of her bow- 
ſprit, foxe- maſt, and main top-maſt; our 
mizen-maſt being ſhot away, fore and 
main top-ſails perfectly uſeleſs, we no 
longer kept to, at which time the Lowe- 
molle opened a well-dirccted fire; theene- 
my's ſecond trigate then paſſing, and ex- 
changing the oppoſite broadſides, his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips were kept on the ſame tack, 
till ſhe went about, when, fearing ſhe 


might ſtand to the aſſiſtance of the dit- 


maſted ſhip, the Loweſtoffe was ſent in 
cizaſe ; the French frigate eſcaped by ſupe- 
rior ſailing, leaving her friend to be raked 
in a very judicious manner, on the return 
at the Loweſtoffe, to whoſe fire ſhe ſurren- 
dered about noon, Ihe Didohaving clear- 
ed the wreck of the mizen-mait, aud beat 
new top- ſails, joined in ſecuring the prize, 
la Minerve, a new thip, of 42 guns, 18 


pounders, on the main deck, and 330 


men, a remarkable faſt ſailer. Her com- 
panion we learnt to be l' Artemiſe, of 36 
guns. 

Having given a detail of the action, it 
becomes as much my duty as it is my in- 
clination to acknowledge the very able 
ſupport of his majeſty's ſhip Loweſtoffe, 
aud teſtify, that by Captain Middleton's 
good conduct the butineſs of the day was, 
in a great meaſure, brought to a fortu- 
nate iſſue. I muit, at the ſame time, pay 
the juſt tribute of my warmelt * 

0 
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to the officers and ſhip's company I have 
the honoui to command; and it is with 
deep regret I add, that Lieutenant Buckol, 
(firit of the Dido.) a moſt active officer, 
is among the wovnded, I fear ſevercly, 
though he never quitted the deck; Mr, 
Douglas, the boartwain, a deferving man, 
is killed. 

Having alſo received information from 
the priſoners that the French neet were 
actually at fea, the ſtate of the thips oblige 
ed me to run for this port, where I propote 
fitting jury-malts in the pre, and pro— 
ceeding to Ajaccio. 

Ad mi al Hotham., GC. H. TOWRV. 

P. 8. We cannot exactly eitimate the 
loſs in the French inip, but imagine it to 
be about 20. L'Artemile was allo very 
much hulicd. 

Divo. Killed, Mr, Douglas, boatſwain, 
and 3 ſeamen. 

IVounded, Mr. Rd. Buckol, firſt lieute- 
nant; Richard Willan, clerk ; John Hen- 
ley, quarter-1naiter; james Gregory, 
boatſwain's mate; and 11 1camen. 

LowExtsTOFrFE. 3 ſcamen wounded. 


ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, Aug. 7. 
Extract of a Letter from Admiral Ho- 
tham, Conmander in Ciirf of his Ma- 

j Sinps in the Nei(crrancan, to 

Ae. Nepean, dated Britannia, at Sea, 

July 14, 1795+ | 

Sek, 

YOU will be pleaſed to inform their 
lordihbips, that I diſpatched on the 4th 
inſtant from St. Fiorenzo, the ſhips nam- 
ed in the margin, | Agamemnon, Melea- 
ger, Ariadne, Moſelie, Mutine cutter, ] un- 
der the orders ot Captain Nelſon, whom 
I directed to call off Genoa, for the In- 
conſtant and Southampton frigates that 
were lying there, and to take them with 
him, it, from the intelligence he might 
there obtain, he ſhould find it necellary. 

On the morning of the 7th I was much 


ſurpriled to learn that the above [quadron 


was ſeen in the offing, returning into 
port, purſued by the enemy's fleet, which, 
by General de Vins's letter, (the lateſt ac- 
count I had received,) 1 nad realon to ſup- 
poſe were certainly at Toulon. 
Immediately on the enemy's appear- 
ance, I made ever; preparation to put to 
ſea after them; and, notwithſtanding the 
unpleaſant predicameut we were in, molt 
of tue ihips being in the midſt of watering 
and refitting, I was yet enabled, by the 
zeal and extraordinary exertions of the 
officers and men, to get the whole of the 
fleet under weigh that night, as ſoon as 
the land-wind permitted us to move; from 


which time we neither law or heard any 


thing of the enemy till the rzth, when, 
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bearing eaſt ward, and within ſight of the 
Hieres Iſlands, two veſſels were ſpoken 
with by Captaia Hotham of the Cyclops 
and Captain Boys of la Fleche, who ac- 
quainted ihein they had feen the French 
fleet, not many hours vetore, ro the ſouth- 
ward of thole ifla;.ds. Upon which in- 
formation I mace tie {t1znal befor night 
to prepare ror battle, as an ?tiwication to 
our flect that the nem was near, 
Veiterday, at day-break, we wlcovered 
them ta [.cward of 1, vi tre larboard 
tack, couitting of twenty-three lail, ſe— 
venwen of which prov.d to be of tie line: 
the wind at this time Slew very hard trom 
the weit-nonh-wett, attended with a 
heavy [well, ard tix ot our thips had to 
bend main rp-biils, in the toom vi thoſe 
that were (plit Dy 14 ale ju the coutſe of 
the night. | 
I cauſed the fleet, ho + er, to be form- 
ed, with all potüble cxp2 (tion, on the 
larboard line of beating, car'ying all fail 
polilible to preſerve that order, aud to keep 
the wind of the enemy, in tue hopes of 
cutting them off from the land, from 
which we wete only five leagues diſtant. 
At eight o'clock, finding they had no 
other view but that of endeavouring to 
get from us, I male the lignal ter a xe— 
i eral chace, and for the ihips 16 take 
ſuitable tations for their mutual ſupport, 
and to engage the enemy as arriving up 
with them in ſucceſſion ; but the baftiing 
wiads and vexatious calms, which render 
every naval operation in this country 
doubtful, ſoon atterwards took place, aud 
allowed a few only of our van (hips to get 
up with the enemy's rear ahout nous, 
which they attacked fo warmly, that, in 
the courſe of an hour after, we had the 
ſatisfaQtion to find one of their ſternmoſt 
ſhips, viz. 'Alcide, of feventy- four guns, 
had ſtruck ; the rett of thei: fleet, tavour- 
ed by a ſhift of wind to the eaſtward, (that 
placed them now to windward of us,) had 
got ſo far into Frejus Bay, whilſt the ma- 
Jor part of our's was becalmed in the of- 
fing, that it became impoſſible for any 
thing turther to be elected; and thoſe of 
our ſhips which were engaged had ap- 
proached fo near to the ihore that I judg- 
ed it proper to call them off by ngaals. 
If the reſult of the day was not 106 com- 
pletely ſatisfactory as the commencement 
promifed, it is my duty to tate, that no 
exertions could be more unanimous than 
thole of the fleet under my command; 
and it would be injuſtice to the general 
merit of all to ſelect individual iuſtances 
of commendation, had not ſuperiority of 
ſailing placed tome of the ſhips in an ad- 
vanced fituation, of which they availed 
themſelves in the moſt dittinguiſhed and 
honourable manner; and amongſt the 
number 
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number was the Victory, having Rear- ad- 
miral Man on-board, who had thifted his 
flag to that ſhip upon this occaſion. 

I am forry to ſay that the Alcide, about 
half an hour after ſhe had ſtruck, by ſome 
accident caught fire in her fore-top, be- 
fore ſhe was taken polleſfſion of, and the 
flames ſpread with ſuch rapidity, that the 
whole hip was ſoon In a blaze; feveral 
boats from the fleet were diſpatched as 
quickly as poſlible to reſcue as many of 
her people as they could fave from the de- 
ſtruction that awaited them, and three 
hundred of them were in conſequence pre- 
ſerved, when the ſhip blew up with the 
moſt awtul and tremendous explotion, 
and between three and four hundred peo- 
ple are ſuppoſed to have periſhed, 

Incloſed herewith is a lift of the killed 
and wounded on-hoard the different ihips 
engaged, by which their lordthips will 

ercei ve our loſs has not been great; and 

have the pleaſure to add, that the da- 
mages ſuſtained by thoſe ſhips have been 
ſuch as can eaſily be remedicd. 

Had we fortunately fallen in with the 
enemy any diſtance from the land, I flat- 
ter myſelf we thould have given a decitive 
blow to their naval force in thele ſeas; 
and, although the advantage of yeſterday 
may not appear to be of any great mo- 
ment, I yet hope it will have ſerved as a 
check upon their preſent operations, be 
they what they may. | am, &c. 

W. HOTHAM. 
Return of the Oficers and Men killed and 
wounded on-board the under- mentioned 

Ships of the Fleet under Admirat Hotham's 

command, in action with the bicench Fleet 

on the 13th of Fuly, 1795. 

Victory—1 midſtipman, 3 marines, Kkil- 
led; 11 ſeamen wounded, 

Captain—:1 ſcaman Killed, 

Culloden—2 feamen killed; Firt-lieute. 
nant T. Whitter aud 4 ſeamen wound- 

ed. 5 
Blenheim—2 ſeamen killed, 2 ditto 

wounded, 

Defence—1 ſcaman killed, 6 ditto wound- 
ed. 


Pr Ac beta cen FRANCE and SPAIN 
Was ſigned on the 22d of July, 1795. 
The following are the 
PrxrincitAlL ARTICLES. 

IV. The French republicreftores to the 
King of Spain all the conqueſts which the 
has made trom him in the courle of the 
preſent war. 

V. The fortified places, of which men- 
tion is made in the preceding article, ſhall 
be reſtored to Spain, with the cannons, 
warlike ſtores, and other articles belong- 
ing to thoſe places, which (hall have been 
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in them at the moment of the ſigning of 
this treaty, 

IX. In exchange for the places reſtored 
by the 4th article, the King of Spain, for 
himſelf and his ſucceilors, gives up and 
abandons to the French republic all right 
of property in the Spanith part of St. Do. 
mingo, one of the Antilles: a month after 
the ratification of the preſent treaty ſhall 
be known in that iſland, the Spanith troops 
ſhall be in readineſs to evacuate the places, 
ports, and eſtabliſhments, which they at 
preſent occupy, in order to give them up 
to the troops of the French republic as 
ſoon as they ſhall arrive to take pofleſſion 
of them: the places, ports, and eſtabliſh- 
ments, of which mention is made above, 
ſhall be delivered upto the French repub- 
lic, with the cannons, wariike ſtores, and 
articles neceſſary for their detence, waich 
ſhall be in them at the moment when the 
preſent treaty ſhall be known at St. Do- 
mingo : the inhabitants of the Spanith 
part of St. Domingo, who from induce- 
ments of intereſt or other motives ſhall 
prefer removing with their property into 
the dominions of his Catholic majeſty, 
ſhall be able to do fo, within the ſpace of 
one ycar from the date of the treaty : the 
reſpective generals and commanders of the 
two nations thall concert the mealures ne- 
ceſſary to be taken for the execution of the 
preſent article. | 

X. There thall be reſpeQively granted 
to the individuals of the two nations, re- 
ſtitution of the effects, revenues, and pro- 
perty, of all forts, detained, ſeized, or con- 
fiſcated, on account of the war which has 
ſubliſted between the French republic and 
his Catholic majeſty ; and likewtie the 
moſt ſpeedy juſtice with reſpect to the par- 
ticularclaims which thofe individuals may 
have in the ſtates of the two contracting 
powers. 

XI. In the mean time, till there ſhall be 
a new treaty of commerce between the 
contracting parties, all correfpondencies 
and commercial relations thall be re-cita- 
blithed between France and Spain, on the 
footing on which they ſtood betore the pre- 
lent war. 

XII. AllthepriſonersreſpeQively made 
ſince the commencement of the war, with- 
out regard to the difference ot number and 
rank, comprehending the feamen and ma- 
rines captured on-board French or Spanith 
veſlels, or thoſe of other nations, as well 
as in general all thoſe impriſoned on either 
fide on account of the war, ſhall be deli- 
vered up within the ſpace of two months 
at lateſt, after the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of the preſent treaty, diſcharging 
however, the private debts which the pn - 
ſoners may have contracted. 
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ORIGIN or THERE WHITE BOYS IN IRELAND, 


OON after the acceſſion of George 
III. Ireland firſt began to be 
diſturbed by a banditti who ſtyled 
themſelves White Boys; and, as thele 
were generally of the Romiſh per- 
ſualion, the prejudices againſt that 
ſect broke forth in the uſual manner. 
A plot was alleged to have been 
formed againſt government; French 
and Spaniih .enitfaries to have been 
ſent over to Ireland, and actually to 
be employed to afliſt in carrying it 
into execution. The real cauſe of 
this commotion, however, was as 
tollows : —A bout the year 1739 the 
murrain broke out amvng'the horned 
cattle in the duchy of Holſtein, from 
whence it ſoon after ſpread through 
the other parts of Germany. From 
Germany it reached Holland, from 
whence it was carried over to Eng- 
land, where it raged with great vio- 
lence tor a number of years. The 
mitigation of the penal laws againſt 
the Papiſts about this time encouraged 
the natives of the ſouth of Ireland ro 
turn their thoughts towards agricul- 
ture, and the poor began to enjoy 
the neceſſaries of life in a comfortable 
manner, A foreign demand for beef 
and butter, however, having become 
uncommonly great, by reaſon of the 
cattle diſtemper juſt mentioned, 
ground appropriated to grazing - be- 
came more valuable than that em- 
ployed in tillage. The cotters were 
every where dil{poflefſed of their lit- 
tle poſſeſſions, which the landlords 
let to monopolizers who could aftord 
a higher rent. Whole baronies were 
now laid open to paſturage, while the 
former inhabitants were driven deſ— 
perate by want of ſubſiſtence. Num- 
bers of them fled to the large cities, 
or emigrated to foreign countries, 
while thoſe who remained took ſmall 
ſpots of land, about an acre each, at 


an exorbitant price, where they en- 


deavoured if poſlible to procure the 
means of protracting a milerable 
exiſtence for themſelves and families. 
For ſome time theſe poor creatures 
were allowed by the more humane 
landlords the liberty of commonage ; 
Vol. II. No. 35. | 


but afterwards this was taken away, 
in deſpite of juſtice and a poſitive 
agreement; at the fame time, the 
payment of tythes, and the low price 
of labour, not exceeding the wages 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth, ag- 
gravated the diſtreſſes of the unhappy 
{ufferers beyond meature. 

In ſuch a ſituation, it is no wonder 
that illegal methods were purſued in 
expectation of redreſs. The people, 
covered with white ſkirts, aſſembled 
in parties at night, turned up the 
ground, deſtroyed bullocks, levelled 
the incloſures of the commons, and 
committed other acts of violence. 
Theſe unavailing efforts were con— 
ſtrued into a plot againſt the govern- 
ment; numbers of the rioters were 
apprehended in the counties of Lime- 
rick, Cork, and Tipperary, and ſome 
of them condemned and executed. 


In different places theſe unhappy 


wretches, inſtead of being looked 
upon as objects of compaſſion, were 
proſecuted with the utmolt ſeverity. 
Judge Alton, however, who was 
ſent over to try them, executed his 
office with ſuch humanity as did him 
the higheſt honour. A molt extra- 
ordinary and affecting inſtance of this 
was, that on his return from Dublin, 
for above ten miles from Clonmel], 
both ſides of the road were lined with 
men, women, and children; who, 
as he paſſed along, kneeled down and 
implored the bleſſing of heaven upon 
him as their guardian and protector. 
In the mean time, the violences of 
the White Boys continued, notwith- 
ſtanding that many examples were 
made. The idea of rebellion was 
{till kept up; and, without the ſmalleſt 
foundation, gentlemen of the firſt 
rank were publicly charged with being 
concerned in it, inſomuch that ſome 
of them were obliged to enter bail, 
in order to protect themſelves from 
injury. The Catholics of Waterford 
gave in a petition to Lord Hertford, 
the governor in 1765, in behalf of 
themſelves and brethren, proteiting 
their loyalty and obedience to go- 
vernment ; but no effectual ſtep was 
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taken either to remove or even to 
Inveſtigate the cauſe of the diſtur- 
bances. 

About two years after the appear- 
ance of the White Boys, a ſimilar 
commotion aroſe in Ulſter ; which, 
however, proceeded in part from a 
different cauſe, and was of much 
ſhorter duration. By an act of par- 
liament, the making and repairing of 
highways in Ireland was formerly a 
grievous opprefliun on the lower 
ranks of people. An houſekeeper 
who had no horſe was obliged to work 
at them fix days in the year; and, it 
he had a horſe, the labour of both 
was required tor the ſame ſpace of 
time. Belides this oppreſſion, the 
poor complained that they were fre- 
quently obliged to work at roads 
made for the convenience of indivi- 
duals, and which were of no {ſervice 
to the public. Nor were theſe the 
only grievances of which the juſur— 
gents at this time complained ; the 
tythes exacted by the clergy were laid 
to be unreaſonable, and the rent of 
lands was more than they could bear. 
In 1763, therefore, being exaſperated 
by a road propoled to be made thro? 
a part of the county of Armagh, the 
inhabitants moſt immediately affected 
by it roſe in a body, and declared 
that they would make no more high— 
ways of the kind, As a mark of 
⸗Aiſtinstion, they wore oak-branches 
in their hats, from which circum— 
itance they called themſelves Oak - 
boys. The number of their par- 
tizans ſoon increaſed, and the infur- 


rection became general through the 


counties of Armagh, Tyrone, Der- 
ry, and Fermanagh. In a few weeks, 
however, they were diſperſed by 
parties of the military; and the pub- 
lic tranquillity was reſtored with the 
iofs of only two or three lives. The 
road-act, which had been ſo juſtly 
found fault with, was repealed next 
leflion ; and it was determined, that 
for the future the roads thould be 
be made and repaired by a tax to be 
equally atſetled on the lands of the 
rich and poor. 

Beſides theſe, another ſet of in- 
turgents called Steel-boys ſoon made 
their appearance, ou the following aCc- 
count. The eltate of an ablentee 
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nobleman happening to be out of 
leaſe, he propoſed, inſtead of an ad- 
ditional rent, to take fines from his 
tenants. Many of thoſe, who at 
that time poſſeſſed his lands, were 
unable to comply with his terms; 
while others, who could afford to do 
ſo, inſiſted upon a greater rent from 
the immediate tenants than they were 
able to pay. The uſual conſequences 
of this kind of opprethon inſtantly 
took place. Numbers being diſpol- 
{eiſed and thrown deſtitute, were 
forced into acts of outrage ſimilar to 
thoſe alreadv-mentioned. One of 
theſe charged with felony was Car- 
ried to Belfaſt, in order to be com- 
mitted to the county gaol ; but his 
allociates, provoked by the uſage 
they had received, determined to re - 
lieve him. The deſign was eagerly 
entered into by great numbers atl 
over the country ; and ſeveral thou- 
ſands, having provided themſelves 
with offenſive weapons, proceeded to 
Belfaſt in order to reſcue the pri- 
ſoners. To prevent this, he was re- 
moved to the barracks and put under 
the guard of a party of ividiers quar- 
tered there; but the Steel-boys pret- 
ſed forward with a determination co 
accompliſh their purpole by force, 
and ſome ſhots were actually ex- 
changed between them and the fol- 
diers. The conſequences would un- 
doubtedly have been fatal, had it not 
been for a phyücian of highly re- 
ſpestable character, who interpoled 
at the riſk of his life, and prevailed 
on thoſe concerned to ſet the priſoner 
at liberty. The tumult, however, 
was not thus quelled. The number ot 
inſurgents daily increaſed, and the 
violeaces committed by them were 
muci1 greater than thoſe of the other 
two parties. Some were taken and 


tried at Carrickfergus, but none con- 
. demned. It was ſuppoſed that the 


fear of popular reſentment had in— 
fluenced the judges ; for which rea- 
ſon an act was paſſed, enjoining the 
trial of ſuch priſoners for the future 
to be held in counties different from 
thoſe where the crimes were com— 
mitted. This breach of a fundamen— 
tal law of the conſtitution gave ſuch 
offence, that, though ſeveral of the 
Steel-boys were afterwards taken Pp 
al 
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and carried to the caſtle of Dublin, 
no jury would find them guilty. 
This obnoxious law was therefore re- 
pealed ; after which ſome of the in- 
ſurgents, being tried in their re— 
ſpective counties, were condemned 


A AL LE UUX 


Na dream, I thought myſelf on a 

wide extended plain, At my left 
appeared a ſtecp and rugged monn- 
tain, on the top of which ſtood a 
temple. The path on my right led 
into a valley, ſo beautiful and flou- 
riſhing, that I conceived a ſtrong de- 
fire to enter it. The diſtant ſounds 
of various inſtruments, wafted to my 
ears by ainbroiial gales, heightened 
the beauties of the place, and ex- 
cited in my breaſt the moſt plealing 
ſenſations. While 1 thus attentively 
liſtened to the ſounds of melody, a 
female form iſſued from the valley, 
and directed her ſteps towards the 
place where I itood. As the ap- 
proached me, I perceived ſhe was 
moit exquilitely beautiful. A robe 
of roſeate hue, in carcleis negligence, 
covered her graceful form; the 
tranſparency of which diſpiayed the 
ſymmetry ot her limbs, and height— 
ened the beauty of thoſe charms it 
was'intended to conceal. Her mein 
was bold and aſſuming; her un- 
guarded eye ſpoke pleaſure and de- 
light; and her whole deportment 
was free and unreſtrained. With an 
air of bewitching fondneſs, ſhe threw 
her alabaſter arms around me; and, 
with a magic voice, thus addreſſed 
me 

« Is happineſs, fair youth, the 
treaſure which thou ſeekeſt? then, 
fearleſs, follow whereſoever I lead. 
Attend my ſteps, and thou ſhalt un- 
diſturbed range through regions of 
ineffable delight. No care ſhall in- 
terrupt thy joys ; no pain ſhall reach 
thy heart; but peace, content, and 
happineſs, be ever thine.” Charmed 
by her accents, and by her matchleſs 
form ſubdued, I prepared to follow 
the beauteous phantom—when a 
voice, from ſome unſeen object, ar- 
Teſted my ſteps; and, turning to learn 
from whence the ſound proceeded, I 
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and executed. Thus the commotions 
were extinguiſhed : but, as no me— 
thods were taken to remove the cauſe, 
the continued diſtreiſes of the people 
drove many thouſands of them into 
America 1h a very few years. 


CAL VISION. 


beheld a nymph arrayed in a ſnow- 


white veſt, with an air of unaffected 
modeſty, and inajeſtie ltep, approach- 
ing from the mountain. 

« Pauſe, frail mortal,” ſaid the 
fair ſtranger, with ſevere and awful 
dignity, “and, ere to the allure- 
ments of Pleafure thou reſigneſt thy- 
ſelf, hearken to the voice of Vir— 
tue. Wouldſt thou attain the ſum— 
mit of thy wiſhes? wouldſt really 
reach the bleſt abode of happineſs ? 
know, that the path by which thou 
muſt aſcend is ſteep and rugged, and 
only to be maintained by pain, by toil, 
and by perſeverance. The timorous 
and indolent, the baſe and puſillani- 
mous, in vain attempt to gain the 
bright reward, which Virtue on the 
good, the generous, and the brave, 
alone beſtows.“ 

© Heareſt thou, ſweet youth,” ſaid 
the lyren Pleaſure, „What dangers, 
toils, and perils, thou mutt undergo, 
to reach the ideal pleaſures of this 
auſtere dame ! Heed not her precepts, 
but follow nie. In my arms repoſe 
thy weary form, and lull thy cares to 
reſt. The flowery paths through 
which I will conduct thy caſy ſteps 
harbour no dangers, conceal no pe- 
rils, to interrupt thy pleaſing progreſs, 
nor daſh with bitterneſs the current of 
thy joys. With me dwell bliſs, de- 
light, and everlaſting pleaſure.” 

„ Yet ſtay, miſtaken youth,” in- 
dignant Virtue cried ; “and hear my 
friendly admonitions. Within yon 
ſmiling valley, tempting to the view 
of inexperienced youth, dwell guilt, 
diſeaſe, and pain. There myriads 
of thy wayward race, won by the 
falſe blandiſhmets of Pleaſure, drink 
of the cup of wretchedneſs; and 
view, with fond lingering regret, this 
deep and rugged rock, which once, 
like thee, they ſhunned for fancied 
joys, and imaginary bliſs,“ Then, 
| waving 
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waving a rod which ſhe held in her 
hand, the valley. expanded to my 
view, and exhibited a group of 
wretched objects, compoſed of either 
ſex, whoſe emaciated forms, and 
ghaſtly looks, pourtrayed the miſery 
into which intemperance had plunged 
them. | 

Struck with horror at the ſight, 1 
turned to my guide; and, falling in 
her arms, implored her protection 
from the artifices of Pleaſure, With 
tranſport the heavenly maid claſped 
me to her ſwelling breaſt; and, as 1 
gazed on her face, new beauties roſe 
to view; and that ſeverity of aſpect, 
which at firſt ſtruck my ſoul with 
dread and awe, was now ſoftened by 
a pleaſing ſmile. 

The veil of error, taus drawn from 
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my eyes by the hand of ſage Expe- 
rience, the ſyren Pleaſure, the be- 
witching beauty, whole dazzling 
charms miſled my underſtanding, ap- 
peared in her native form. The 
ſparkling luſtre of her eye was ex- 
tinguiſhed, the crimſon of her cheek 
was faded, every Charm was vaniſh- 
ed, and all that appeared beautiful 
was now turned to foul deformity. 
This ſudden transformation im- 
preſſed more forcibly on my mind the 
dangers I had eſcaped; and, turning 
to addreſs my guardian genius, with 
the effort I awoke, and the viſion va- 
niſhed : but left an impreſſion, which 


IT will cheriſh, againſt the inſinuations 


of vice, however ſpecious the ap- 
pearances under which 'they may 
court attention. 


REMARKS on GENERAL INVITATIONS. 


HE firſt and moſt common of all 
_ invitations, are general invita— 
tions: * We ſhall be glad to fee you, 
Mr, „to take a dinner with us' 
—or—* When you paſs this way, we 
ſhall be happy if you will ſtep iu, and 
eat a bit of mutton'—or—* Why do 
we never ſee you? We are always at 
home, and ſhall be happy it you will 
ſpend a day with us'—or— Well! 
when am I to ſee you? Will you dine 
with me ſoon ?*—or—* So! you never 
will come and dine with us'—or—* Be- 
fore you go out of town, I poſitively 
inſiſt, that you come and dine with 
us'—or—* I am engaged to-morrow, 
wut, any other time, 1 ſhall be very 
happy if you will take pot-luck with 
us'—or—* Now do come and dine 
with us, juſtin the family-way,” &C- 
—With many other forms, which it 
were endleſs to mention. A man, 
w ho has but a dozen of ſuch kind of 
friends, has no occaſion to keep a 
table of his own above once a fort- 
hight—and yet, lir, ſomehow or o- 
ther, I have met with various diſ- 
appointments in accepting ſuch in- 
vitations. | 
It was but the other day I walked 
Tour miles from my houſe to dine 
with a friend, who * was always at 
home,“ and who had aſked me ſo of- 
ten, that I began to be aſhamed of 


my rudeneſs—but he had juſt dined, 
although I was at his houſe half an 
hour betore the time which he told 
me he always kept. I concealed that 
I had not dined, and, making my bow 
precipitately, went to a neighbour- 
ing public houſe, and dined on a 
beef-ſteak. 

Thoſe who © are always at home,“ 
I have found are very ſeldom in the 
humour of ſeeing company, and of 
thoſe who are moſt © glad to ſee one,? 
the greater part are engaged abroad. 
Some are * very happy to ſee me, 
but it happens, very unfortunately, 
that the miſtreſs of the houſe is gone 
a little way out of town, and taken 
the keys of the cellar with her, and 
the maſter is to take a family-dinner 
with a friend. 

After a variety of rebuffs and dif. 
appointments, | am come to this o- 
pinion, that general invitations are 
words of courſe, and rarely mean any 
thing. If it be ſaid, and I will al- 
low it, that they are not always ſo, 
yet how are we to know when this 
is the caſe? My rule, therefore, id 
never to accept of them; for, if my 


company is really wanted, it will be 


aſked more particularly ; if not, and 
repeated experience convinces me of 
it, I account all ſuch invitations to 
be only $ a civil way of ſpeaking.” 

| Another 
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Another kind of invitation I am 
nearly equally averſe to accept—that 


which depends on accident. You ſtep. 


to a friend's houſe on buſineſs, near 
his dinner hour: he thinks that po- 
Jiteneſs obliges him to ak you, nay, 
erhaps he thinks that you come to 
bo aſked. The ſafeit rule, in theſe 
caſes, is to reiuſe the invitation, un- 
Jeſs, which cannot always happen, 
tha inviter be one with whom we 
live in habits of the cloſeſt triend- 
ſhip and intimacy. Of ſuch friends, 
tew men can boaſt of a very large 
liſt. | 

It is confeſſedly a great meanneſs 
to put one's (elf in the way of a man, 
on purpoſe to be aſked to dine; but 
it is, in my humble opinion, a great- 
er meanneſs to aſk a man who is not 
welcome. Diſtreſs may prompt rhe 
former, but for the latter I know no 


PLEASING INSTANCES or 


IDELITY and truth are the foun- 
dation of juſtice. As to be per- 
fectly juſt is an attribute of the Divine 
Nature, to be ſo to the utmoſt of our 
ability is the glory of man. 
The following exaniples of this 


virtue are extracted from various 
authors. 


ti. Among the ſeveral virtues of 


Ariſtides, that for which he was molt 
renowned was juſtice; becauſe this 
virtue is of moſt general uſe, its be- 
nefits extending to a greater number 
of perſons, as it is the foundation, 
and in a manner the foul, of every 
public office and employment. rence 
it was that Ariſtides, though in low 
circumſtances, and of mean extrac- 
tion, obtained the glorious ſurname 
of the Juſt; a title, ſays Plutarch, 
truly royal, or rather traly divine : 
but of which princes are ſeldom am- 
bitious, becauſe generally ignorant 
of its beauty and excellency. They 
chooſe rather to be called the con- 
querors of cities and the thunderbolts 
of war, preferring the vain honour 
of pompous titles, which convey no 
other idea than violence and flaugh- 
ter, to the ſolid glory of thoſe ex- 
preflive of goodneſs and virtue. How 
much Ariſtides deſerved the title 
* is him, wül appear in the fol- 
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excuſe, unieſs a compliance with the 
hypocriſy of modern politeneſs be 
juſtifiable. Men of delicacy are the 
beſt of men, and cannot eaſily ſubmit 
to be obliged by ſuch a trifling fa— 
vour as an invitation to dinner, and 
are conlequently very much at a loſs 
how to underſtand the common cant 
of invitations He that complies with 
every verbal and general invitation, 
cannot fail to be often a very unwel- 
come gueſt; while he who accepts 
only that kind of invitation which 
cannot be miſunderitood, a formal 
and written invitation, will rarely 
fail of being acceptable. Politeneſs, 
or what is called politeneſs, may in- 
duce a man to invite any one to din- 
ner whom he may meet with, in 
hopes of a refuſal; but the man who 


ſends tor his friend generally wants 
to ſee him. | 


JUSTICE and INTEGRITY. 


lowing inſtances ; though it ought to 
be obſerved, that he acquired it not 
by one or two particular actions, but 
by the whole tenor of his conduct. 

Themiſtocles having conceived the 
deſign of ſupplanting the Lacedemo- 
nians, and of taking the government 
of Greece out of their hands, in order 
to put it into thoſe of the Athenians, 
kept his eye and his thoughts conti- 
nually fixed upon that great project; 
and, as he was not very nice or ſcru- 
pulous in the choice of his meaſures, 
whatever tended towards the accom- 
pliſhing of the end he had in view he 
looked upon as juſt and lawful. 

On a certain day then he declared, 
in a full aſſembly of the people, that 
he had a very important deſign to 
propoſe ; but that he could not com- 
municate it to the people, becauſe its 
ſucceſs required it ſhould be carried 
on with the greateſt ſecrecy : he 
therefore deiired they would appoints 
a perion to whom he might explain 
himſelf upon the matter in queſtion, 
Ariſtides was unanimouſly fixed upon 
by the whole aſſembly, who referred 
themſelves entirely to his opinion of 
the affair; ſo great a confidence had 
they both in his probity and prudence, 
Themiſtocles, therefore, having ta- 


en him aſide, told him that the _ 
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he had conceived was to burn the fleet 
belonging to the reſt of the Grecian 
ſtates, which then lay in a neigh- 
bouring port; and by this means 
Athens would certainly become the 
undiſputed miſtreſs of all Greece. 
Ariftides hereupon returned to the 
aſſembly, and only declared to them 
that indeed nothing could be more 
advantageous to the commonwealth 
than Themiſtocles's project, but that 
at the ſame time nothing in the world 
could be more unjuſt. All the peo- 
ple unanimouſly ordained that J he- 

miftocles ſhould entirely deliſt from 
his project. 

There is not perhaps in all hiſtory 
a fact more worthy of admiration 
than this. It is not a company of 

hiloſophers (to whom it coſts nothing 
to eſtabliſh fine maxims and ſublime 
notions of morality in the ſchoo]) 
who determine on this occaſion that 
the conſideration of profit and ad- 
vantage ought never to prevail in pre- 
ference to what 1s honeſt and juſt ; 
but the whole people who are highly 
intereſted in the propoſal made to 
them, who are convinced it is of the 
greateſt importance to the welfare of 
the ſtate, and who, however, reject 
with unanimous conſent, and without 
a moment's heſitation; and for this 
only reaſon, that it is contrary to 
juſtice. How black and perfidious, 
on the other hand, was the deiign 
which Themiſtocles propoſed to 
them, of burning the fleet of their 
Grecian confederates at a time of en- 
tire peace, ſolely to aggrandize the 

ower of the Athenians! Had he an 
hundred times the merit aſcribed to 
him, this ſingle action would be ſuf- 
ficient to ſully all his glory; for it is 
the heart, that is to ſay, integrity and 
probity, which conſtitutes and diſtin- 
guiſhes true-merit. 

2. The government of Greece 
having paſſed from Sparta to the 
Athenians, it was thought proper 
wider this new covernment to lodge 
in the iſland of Delos the common 
treaſure of Greece ; to fix new re- 
gulations with regard to the public 
money; and to lay ſuch a tax as might 
be regulated according to the revenue 
of each city and tate, in order that, 
the expences being equally borne by 
the ſeveral individuals who compoſed m 


juſtice. 
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the body of the allies, no one might 
have reaſon to murmur. The dif- 
ficulty was to find a perſon of ſo 
honeſt and incorrupt a mind, as to 
diſcharge faithtully an employment 
of ſo delicate and dang erous a kind, 
the due adminiſtration of which {cs 
nearly concerned the public welfare, 
All the allies caſt their eyes on Ariſti— 


des; accordingly they inveſted hi:n 


with full powers, and appointed him 
to levy a tax on each of them, rely- 
ing entirely on his wiſdom and 
The citizens had no cayle 
to repent their choice. He preſided 
over the trealury with the fidelity and 
difintereſtedneſs of a man who looks 
upon it as a capital crime toembezzle 
the ſmalleſt portion of another's poſ- 
ſeſſions, with the care and activity of 
a father of a family in the manage - 
ment of his own eſtate, and with the 
caution and integrity of a perſon who 
conhders the public moneys as ſacred. 
In fine, he ſucceeded in what is 
equally dificult and extraordinary, 
viz. to acquire the love ot all in an 
office in which he who eſcapes the 
public odium gains a great point. 
Such 15 the glorious character which 
Seneca gives of a perſon charged 
with an "employ ment of almoſt the 
ſame kind, and the nobleſt euloguum 
that can be givento ſuch as adminiſter 
public revenues. It 1s the exact 
picture of Ariſtides. He diſcovered 
ſo much probity and wiſdom in th 
exerciſe of this office, that no man 
complained ; and thoſe times were 
conſidered ever after as the golden 
age; that is, the period in which 
Greece had attained its higheſt A 
of virtue and happineſs. 

While he was treaſurer· general of 
the republic, he made it appear that 
his predeceſſors in that office had 
cheated the ſtate of vaſt ſums of 
money, and among the reſt The- 
miſtocles in particular; for this great 


man, with all his merit, was not ir- 


reproachable on that head; for which 
reaſon, when Ariſtides came to paſs 
his account, Themiſtocles raiſed a 
mighty faction againſt him, accuſed 
him of having embezzled the public 
treaſure, and prevailed ſo far as to 
have him condemned and fined. But 
the principal inhabitants, and the 
moſt virtuous part of the citizens, 
riling 


riſing up againſt ſo unjuſt a ſentence, 
not only the judgment was reverſed 
and the fine remitted, but he was 
elected treaſurer again for the year 
enſuing, He then ſeemed to repent 
of his former adminiſtration ; and, by 
(ſhewing himſelf more tractable and 
indulgent towards others, he tound 
out the ſecret of plealing all that 
plundered the commonwealth : for, 
as he neither reproved them nor nar- 
rowly inſpected their accounts, all 
theſe plunderers, grown fat with ſpoil 
and rapine, now <extolled Ariſtides to 
the ſkies. It would have been eaſy 
tor him, as we perceive, to have en- 
riched himſelf in a polt of that na- 
ture, which ſeems, as it were, to in- 
vite a man to it by the many favour- 
able opportunities it lays in his way; 
elpeciaily as he had to do with ot- 
ficers, who tor their part were intent 
upon nothing but robbing the public, 
and would have been ready to conceal 
the frauds of the treaſurer their 
maſter upon condition he did them 
the ſame tavour. Theſe very officers 
now made intereſt with the people to 
have him continued a third year in 
the lame employment: but when the 
time of election was come, juſt as 
they were on the point of electing 
Ariſtides unanimoutly, he roſe up, 
and warmly reproved the Athenian 
people: What (ſays he,) when I 
managed your treaſure with all the 
fidelity and diligence an honeſt man 
15 Capable of, 1 met with the moſt 
cruel treatment, and the moſt mor- 
titying returns; and now, that I have 
abandoned it to the mercy of theſe 
robbers of the republic, I am an ad- 
mirable man and the beſt of citizens! 
I cannot help declaring to you, that 
am more aſhamed of the honour 
you do me this day, than I was of the 
condemnation you patled againſt me 
this time twelvemonth ; and with 
griei 1 find that it is more glorious 
with us to be complaiſant to Knaves 
than to lave the treaſures of the re- 
public.” By this declaration he 
ttlenced the public plunderers and 
gained the eſteem of all good men. 
3. In the Univerſal Hiſtory we meet 
with the following remarkable in- 
ſtance of a ſcrupulous regard to 
guſtice in a Perſian King named Nouſ- 
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chirvan. Having been out a-huntings 
and deſirous ot eating ſome of the 
veniſon in the field, ſeveral of his at- 
tendants went to a neighbuuring vil- 
lage and took a quantity of falt to 
ſeaſon it. The king, ſuſpettiny how 
they had atted, ordered that they 
ſhould immediately go and pay for 
it. Then, turning to his attendants, 
he ſaid, © This is a ſmall matter in 
ittelf, but a great one as it regards 
me: for a king oughtever to be juſt, 
becauſe le.1s an example to his ſub- 
jects; and, if he ſwerves in trifles, 
they will become diſſolute. If I can- 
not make all my people juſt in the 
ſmalleſt things, I can at leaſt ſhew 
them it is pollible to be ſo.“ 

Theſe examples, to which many 
more might be added, are highly 
plealing to a ſagacious and virtuous 
mind; but the ſenſual and brutal part 
of mankind, who regard only the 
preſent moment, who lee no objects 
but thoſe which fall under the cogni- 
zance of the corporeal eye, and eſti- 
mate the merit of every action by 
the gain which it produces, have al- 
ways conlidered juſtice and utility as 
independent of each other. They 
put utility in balance againſt honeſty 
every day ; and never fail to incline 
the beam in favour of the former, it 
the ſuppoſed advantage 1s thought to 
be contiderable. They have no re- 
card to juſtice but as they reckon to 
to gain by it, or at lealt not to loſe; and 
are always ready to deſert it when it 
ex poſes them to any danger or threa- 
tens them with any loſs. From this 
dilpolition of mind proceeds that 
avidity of wealth and that habitual 
fraud which perpetually embroil civil 
{ociety : from this fatal ſource ariſes 
that deluge of iniquity which has 
overflowed the world; from this pre— 
ference of intereſt to honeſty proceed 
every unjuſt litigation and every act 
of violence. And yet nothing is 
more certain than that Whatever is 


unjuſt muſt, upon the whole, be diſ- 


advantageous ; which might be 
proved thus : | 
Nothing is advantageous or uſeful 
but that which has a tendency to ren- 
der us happy : the higheſt advantage, 
or abſolute utility, is complete hap- 
pineſs; and this happineſs, what- 


ever. 
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ever is unjuſt is ſo far from tending to 


promote, that it deſtroys our hap— 
pineſs; for whatever is unjuſt is con- 
trary to the Divine will: but it is not 

ſlible that we ſhould become happy 
Go reſiſting that will; becauſe of this 
will our happineſs is the immediate 
object. We ſhould always remember 
that there is another world in which 
the fates of mankind will be impar-- 
tially decided. 

But, to prevent the dreadful con- 
fuſion which the miſtaken notion of 
intereſt had introduced among man - 
kind, it became necellary to have re- 
courſe to the innate principles of 
juſtice ; to ſuſpend the balance and 
diſplay the ſword, for the determina- 
tion of differences and the puniſhment 
of guilt. This is the reaſon and 
origin of diſtributive juſtice, which 
became the neceſſary appendage of 
ſovereignty. Accordingly, in ancient 
times, princes adminiſtered juſtice in 

erſon and without delay; but at 
ength being embarraſſed and oppre'- 
ſed by the multiplicity of bufineſs 
which increaſed with their dominions, 
or diverted trom their attention to 
civil government by the command of 
armies, certain laws were eſtabliſhed 
with great ſolemnity to adjuſt and 
determine the difterences which might 
ariſe among the members of the ſame 
community, and to repreſs the in- 
folence of thoſe who dared to violate 
the public peace, by poſlefling them 
with the dread either of corporcal 
puniſhment or infamy. The exc- 
cution of theſe laws was put into the 
hands of ſubordinate judges. - Theſe 
delegates of the ſovereign power 
were Called magiſtrates; and theſe 


are the perſons by whom juſtice is at 


this time adminiſtered, except in par- 


* 


ticular caſes, in which the ſovereign 
himſelf interferes. 


But, by whom- 
ſoever this kind of juſtice is admini- 
ered, it onght to be done ſpeedily, 


- Impartially, and without expence to 
the parties. 


4. Ariſtides being judge between 
two private perſons, one of them 


declared, that his adveriary had 


greatly injured Ariſtides. “ Relate 


rather, good friend, (ſaid he, inter- 

rupting him,) what wrong he hath 
done thce; for it is thy cauſe, not 
mine, {Eat I now fit judge of.“ 
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Again: Being deſired by Simonides, 
a poet of Chios, who had a caule to 
try before him, to (ſtretch a point in 
his favour, he replied, «© As you 
would not be a good poet it your 
lines ran contrary to the juſt mca- 
ſures and rules of your art; fo I 
ſhould neither be a good judge nor an 
honeſt man if I decided aught in op- 
polition to law and juſtice.” 

5. Artabarzanes, an officer of Ar- 
taxerxes king of Perſia, begged his 
majeſty to conter a favour upon him, 
which it complied with would be an 
act of injuſtice. The king, being 
informed that the promiſe of a conſi— 
derable ſum of money was the only 
motive that induced the officer to 
make ſo unreaſonable a requeſt, or- 
dered his treaſurer to give him thirty 
thouſand dariuſes, being a preſent of 
equal value with that which he was 
to have received. Giving hun the 
order tor the money, “ Here, take 
(favs the king) this token of my. 
friendthip for you: a gift of this na- 
ture cannot make me poor; but com- 
plying with your requeſt would make 
me poor indeed, for it would make 
me unjuſt.” 

6. Cambyles king of Perſia was re- 
markable for the ſeverity of his go- 
vernment and his inexorable regard 
to juſtice. This prince had a parti- 
cular favourite whom he made a 
judge; and this judge reckoned him- 
felt ſo ſecure in the credit he had 
with his malter, that without any 
more ado cauſes were bought and ſold 
in the courts of judicature as openly 
as proviſions in the market. But, 
when Cambyſes was informed of theſe 
proceedings, enraged to find his 
friendſhip ſo ungratefully abuſed, the 
honour of his government proſtituted, 
and the liberty and property of his 
ſubjects ſacrificed to the avarice of? 
his wretched minion, he ordered him 
to be ſeized and publicly degraded ; 
after which he coinmanded his ſkin to 
be ſtripped over his ears, and the feat 
of judgment to be covered with it as a 
warning to others. At the ſame time, 
to convince the world that this ſever i- 
ty proceeded only from the love of 
juſtice, he permitted the ſon to ſucceed 
his father in the honours and office of 


prime miniſter, 
HISTORY 
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AMERICA.—Continued from page 173. 


1 enquiry which next preſents 
itſelf to our view, is, From 
what part of the Old World America 
has moſt probably been peopled ? 
Diſcoveries long ago made inform 
us, that an intercourſe between the 
Old Continent and America might be 
carried on with facility trom the north- 
weſt extremites of Europe and the 
north-eaſt boundaries of Alia. In the 
gth century the Norwegians diſcover- 
ed Greenland, and planted a colony 
there. The communication with that 
country was renewed in the laſt cen- 
tury by Moravian miſſionaries, in 
order to propagate their doctrine in 
that bleok and uncultivated region. 
By them we are informed that the 
north-weſt coaſt of Greenland is ſe- 
parated from America by a very nar- 
row (trait; that at the bottom of the 
bay it is highly probable that they are 
united; that the Eſquimaux of Ame- 
rica pertectly reſemble the Green- 
landers in their aſpect, dreſs, and 
mode of living; and that a Moravian 
miſſionary, well acquainted -with the 
language of Greenland, having vilited 
the country of the Eſquimaux, found, 
to his aſtoniſhment, that they {poke 
the ſame language with the Green- 
landers, and were in every reſpect 
the ſame people. The ſame ſpecies 
of animals, too, are found in the con- 
tiguous regions. The bear, the wolf, 
the fox, the hare, the deer, the roe- 
buck, the elk, frequent the foreſts of 
North America, as well as thoſe in 
the north of Europe. 
Other diſcoveries have proved, that 
if the two continents of Aſia and 


America be ſeparated at all, it is only 


by a narrow ſtrait. From this part 
of the Old Continent, alſo, inha- 
bitants may have paſſed into the New; 
and the reſemblance between the In- 
dians of America and the eaſtern in— 
habitants of Aſia, would induce us 
to conjecture that they have a common 
origin. This is the opinion adopted 
by Dr. Robertſon in his Hiſtory of 
America, where we find it accom- 
panied with the following narrative. 
VOL, II. No. 35. 


6 While thoſe immenſe regions 
which {tretched eaſtward from the 
river Oby to the ſea of Kamtſchatka 
were unknown, or impertectly ex- 
plored, the'north-eaſt extremities of 
our hemſphere were ſuppoſed to be 
ſo far diſtant from any part of the 
New World, that it was not eaſy to 
conceive how any communication 
ſhould have been carried on between 
them. But the Rullians, having ſub- 
jected the weſtern part of Siberia to 
their empire, gradaally extended 
their knowledge of that vaſt country, 
by advancing towards the ealt into 
unknown provinces. Theſe were 
diſcovered by hunters in their excur- 
ſions after game, or by ſoldiers em- 


ployed in levying the taxes; and the 


court of Moſcow eſtimated the im- 
portance of thoſe countries only by 
the ſmall addition which they made 
to 1ts revenue. Atlength, Peter the 
Great aſcended the Ruſſian throne : 
his enlightened comprehenſive mind, 
intent upon every circumſtance that 
could aggrandize hisempire, or render 
his reign illuſtrions, diſcerned con- 
ſequences of thoſe diſcoveries, which 
had eſcaped the obſervation of his 
ignorant predeceſſors. He perceived, 
that, in proportion as the regions of 
Aſia extended towards the ealt, they 
mult approach nearer to America z 
that the communication between the 
two continents, which had long been 
ſearched for in vain, would probably 
be found in this quarter; and that, 
by opening this intercourſe, ſome 
part of the wealth and commerce of 
the weſtern world might be made to 
flow into his dominions by a new 
channel. Such an object ſuited a ge- 


nius that delighted in grand ſchemes. ' 


Peter drew up inſtructions with his 
own hand for proſecuting this deſign, 
and gave orders for carrying it into 
execution. 

His ſucceffors adopted his ideas, 
and purſued his plan. The officers 
whom the Ruſſian court employed in 


this ſervice, had to ſtruggle with ſo 


many difficulties, that their progreſs 
d Was 
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ever is unjuſt is ſo far from tending to 
promote, that it deſtroys our hap- 
pineſs; for whatever is unjuſt is con- 
trary to the Divine will: but it is not 
ſtble that we ſhould become happy 

y refiſting that will; becauſe of this 
will our happineſs is the immediate 
object. We thould always remember 
thar there 1s another world in which 


the fates of mankind will be impar-- 


tially decided. 

But, to prevent the dreadtul con- 
fuſion which the miſtaken notion of 
intereſt had introduced among man- 
kind, it became neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to the innate principles of 
juſtice ; to ſuſpend the balance and 
diſplay the ſword, for the determina- 
tion of differences and the puniſhment 
of guilt. This is the reaſon and 
origin of diſtributive juſtice, which 
became the neceſſary appendage of 
{overeignty. Accordingly, in ancient 
times, princes adminiſtered juſtice in 
packers and without delay; but at 
ength being embarraſſed and oppreſ- 
ſed by the multiplicity of bulineſs 
which increaſed with their dominions, 
or diverted trom their attention to 
civil government by the command of 
armies, certain laws were eſtabliſhed 


with great ſolemnity to adjuſt and 


determine the differences which might 
ariſe among the members of the ſame 
community, and to repreſs the in- 
ſolence of thoſe who dared to violate 
the public peace, by pollefling them 
with the dread either of corporeal 
puniſhment or infamy. "The exc- 
cution of theſe laws was put into the 
hands of ſubordinate judges. - Theſe 
delegates of the ſovereign power 
were called magiſtrates; and theſe 


are the perſons by whom jultice is at 
this time adminiſtered, except in par- 
ticular caſes, in which the ſovereign 
: himſelf interferes. 


But, by whom- 
ſoever this kind of juſtice is admini— 


- ered, it ought to be done ſpeedily, 
impartially, and without expence to 
the parties. 


4. Ariſtides being judge between 
two private perſons, one of them 
declared, that his adverilary had 
greatly injured Ariſtides. “ Relate 


rather, good friend, (ſaid he, inter- 


him,) what wrong he hath 


. 
done thce; for it is thy cauſe, not 


mine, at I now lit judge of.“ — 
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Again: Being deſired by Simonides, 
a poet of Chios, who had a cauſe to 
try before him, to ſtretch a point in 
his favour, he replied, © As you 
would not be a good poet if your 
lines ran contrary to the juſt mca- 
ſures and rules of your art; fo I 
ſhould neither be a good judge nor an 
honeſt man if I decided aughit in op- 
polition to law and juſtice.” 

5. Artabarzanes, an officer of Ar. 
taxerxes king of Perſia, begged his 
majeſty to conter a favour upon him, 
which it complied with would be an 
act of injuſtice, The king, being 
informed that the promiſe of a conſi- 
derable ſum of money was the only 
motive that induced the officer to 
make ſo unreaſonable a requeſt, or- 
dered his treaſurer to give him thirty 
thouſand dariuſes, being a preſent ot 
equal value with that which he was 
to have received, Giving hun the 
order for the money, “ Here, take 
(ſays the king) this token of my 
triendfhip for you: a gift of this na- 
ture cannot make me poor; but com- 
plying with your requeſt would make 
me poor indeed, for it would make 
me unjuſt.“ 

6. Cambyles king of Perſia was re- 
markable tor the ſeverity of his go- 
vernment and his inexorable regard 
to juſtice. This prince had a parti- 
cular favourite whom he made a 
judge; and this judge reckoned him- 
ſelt ſo ſecure in the credit he had 
with his malter, that without any 
more ado cauſes were bought and ſold 
in the courts of judicature as openly 
as proviſions in the market. But, 
when Cambyſes was informed of theſe 
proceedings, enraged to find his 
friendſhip ſo ungratefully abuſed, the 
honour of his government proſtituted, 
and the liberty and property of his 
ſubjects ſacrificed to the avarice of? 
his wretched minvon, he ordered him 
to be ſeized and publicly 'degraded ; 
after which he commanded his ſkin to 
be {tripped over his ears, and the ſeat 
of judgment to be covered with it as a 
warning to others. At the fame time, 
to convince the world that this ſeveri- 
ty proceeded only from the love of 
Juſtice, he permitted the ſon to ſucceed 
his father in the honours and office of 


prime miniſter. 
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HE enquiry which next preſents 

itſelf to our view, is, From 

what part of the Old World America 
has moſt probably been peopled ? 

Diſcoveries long ago made inform 
us, that an intercourſe between the 
Old Continent and America might be 
carried on with facility troin the north- 
weſt extremites of Europe and the 
north-eaſt boundaries of Alia. In the 
gth century the Norwegians diſcover- 
ed Greenland, and planted a colony 
there. The communication with that 
country was renewed 1n the laſt cen- 
tury by Moravian miſſionaries, in 
order to propagate their doctrine in 
that bleok and uncultivated region. 
By them we are informed that the 
north-weſt coaſt of Greenland is ſe- 
parated from America by a very nar- 
row (trait; that at the bottom of the 
bay it is highly probable that they are 
united; that the Eſquimaux of Ame- 
rica perfectly reſemble the Green- 
landers in their aſpeét, dreſs, and 
mode of living ; and that a Moravian 
miſſionary, well acquainted -with the 
language of Greenland, having vilited 
the country of the Eſquimaux, found, 
to his aſtoniſhment, that they ſpoke 
the ſame language with the Green- 
landers, and were in every reſpect 
the ſame people. The ſame ſpecies 
of animals, too, are found in the con- 
tiguous regions. The bear, the wolf, 
the fox, the hare, the deer, the roe- 
buck, the elk, frequent the foreſts of 
North America, as well as thoſe in 
the north of Europe. 

Other diſcoveries have proved, that 
if the two continents of Afia and 
America be ſeparated at all, it is only 
by a narrow ſtrait. From this part 
of the Old Coatinent, alſo, inha- 
bitants may have paſſed into the New; 
and the reſemblance between the In- 
dians of America and the eaſtern in- 
habitants of Aſia, would induce us 
to conjecture that they have a common 
origin. This is the opinion adopted 
by Dr. Robertſon in his Hiſtory of 
America, where we find it accom- 
panied with the following narrative. 

VOL, II. No. 35. 


«& While thoſe immenſe regions 
which ſtretched eaſtward from the 
river Oby to the fea of Kamtſchatka 
were unknown, or imperfectly ex- 
plored, the'north-eaſt extremities of 
our hemiiphere were ſuppoſed to be 
ſo far diſtant from any part of the 
New World, that it was not eaſy to 
conceive how any communication 
ſhould have been carried on between 
them. But the Ruſllians, having ſub- 
jected the weſtern part of Siberia to 
their empire, gradnally extended 
their knowledge of that vaſt country, 
by advancing towards the ealt into 
unknown provinces. Theſe were 
diſcovered by hunters in their excur= 
ſions after game, or by ſoldiers em- 
ployed in levying the taxes; and the 
court of Moſcow eſtimated the im- 
portance of thoſe countries only by 
the ſmall addition which they made 
to its revenue. Atlength, Peter the 
Great aſcended the Ruſſian throne : 
his enlightened comprehenſive mind, 
intent upon every circumſtance that 
could aggrandize his empire, or render 
his reign illuſtrious, diſcerned con- 
ſequences of thoſe diſcoveries, which 
had eſcaped the obſervation of his 
ignorant predeceſſors. He perceived, 
that, in proportion as the regions of 
Aſia extended towards the ealt, they 
mult approach nearer to America 
that the communication between the 
two continents, which had long been 
ſearched for in vain, would probably 
be tound in this quarter ; and that, 
by opening this intercourſe, ſome 
part of the wealth and commerce of 
the weltern world might be made to 
flow into his dominions by a new 
channel. Such an object ſuited a ge- 
nius that delighted in grand ſchemes. 
Peter drew up inſtructions with his 
own hand for proſecuting this deſign, 
and gave orders for carrying it into 
execution. 

His ſuccefſors adopted his ideas, 
and purſued his plan. The officers 
whom the Ruſſian court employed in 
this ſervice, had to ſtruggle with ſo 
many difficulties, that their progreſs 

was 
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was extremely flow. Encouraged by 
ſome faint traditions among the peo- 
ple of Siberia concerning a ſucceſsful 
voyage in the year 1648 round the 
north-eaſt promontory of Aſia, they 
attempted to follow the ſame courſe. 
Veſſels were fitted out, with this view, 
at different times, from the rivers 
Lena and Kolyma; but in a frozen 
ocean, which nature ſeems not to 
have deſtined for navigation, they 


were expoſed to many diſaſters, with- 


out being able to accompliſh their 
ue oſe. No veſſel fitted out by the 
u 


ian court ever doubled this for- 


midable cape; we are indebted for 
what is known of thoſe extreme re- 
gions of Aſia, to the diſcoveries made 
in excurſions by land. In all thoſe 
provinces, an opinion prevails, that 
countries of great extent and fertility 
lie at no conſiderable diſtance from 
their own coaſts. Theſe the Ruſſians 
1magined to be part of America; and 
ſeveral circumſtances concurred not 
only in confirming them in this be- 
Hef, but in perſuading them that ſome 
ortion of that continent could not 
e very remote. 'Trees of various 
kinds, unknown in thoſe naked re- 
gions of Aſia, are driven upon the 
coaſt by an eaſterly wind. By the 
ſame wind floating ice is brought 
thither in a few days; flights of birds 
arrive annually from the ſame quarter; 
and a tradition obtains among the in- 
Habitants, of an intercourſe former- 
-- carried on with ſome countries 
tuated to the eaſt, | 
After weighing all theſe particu- 
Jars, and comparing the poſition of 
the countries in Aſia which they had 
diſcovered, with ſuch parts in the 
north-weſt of America as were al- 
Teady-known ; the Ruſſian court 
formed a plan, which would have 
Hardly occurred to any nation leſs ac- 
cuſtomed to engage in arduous un- 
dertakings and to contend with great 
difficulties. Orders were iſſued to 
build two veſſels at Ochotz, in the 
ſea of Kamtſchatka, to fail on a 
voyage of diſcovery. 'Though that 
dreary uncultivated region furniſhed 
nothing that could be of uſe in con- 
ſtructing them but ſome larch-trees ; 
though not only the iron, the cordage, 
the ſails, and all the numerous arti- 


cles requiſite for their equipment, but 
the proviſions for victualling them, 
were to be carried through the im- 
menſe deſerts of Siberia, along rivers 
of difficult navigation, and roads al- 
moſt impaſſable, the mandate of the 
ſovereign, and the perſeverance of 
the people, at laſt ſurmounted every 
obſtacle. Two veſſels were finiſhed ; 
and, under the command of the 
captains Behring and Tſchirikow, 
ſailed from Kamtſchatka in queſt of 
the New World, in a quarter where 
it had never been approached. They 
ſhaped their courſe towards the eaſt ; 
and though a ſtorm ſoon ſeparated the 
veſſels, which never rejoined, and 
many diſaſters befel them, the ex- 
pectations from the voyage were not 
altogether fruſtrated. Kach of the 
commanders diſcovered land, which 
to them appeared to be part of the 
American continent; and, according 
to their obſervations, it ſeems to be 
ſituated within a few degrees of the 
north-weſt coaſt of California. Each 
ſent ſome of his people aſhore; but in 
one place the inhabitants fled as the 
Ruſhans approached ; in another, 
they carried off thoſe who landed, 
and deſtroyed their boats. The vio- 
lence of the weather, and the diſtreſs 
of their crews, obliged both to quit 
this inhoſpitable coaſt. In their re- 
turn they touched at ſeveral iſlands, 
which ſtretch in a chain from eaſt to 
weſt between the country which they 
had diſcovered and the coaſt of Aſia. 
They had ſome intercourſe with the 
natives, who ſeemed to them to re- 
ſemble the North Americans. They 
preſented to the Ruſſians the calumet, 
or pipe of peace, which is a ſymbol 
of friendſhip univerſal among the 
people of North America, and an 
uſage of arbitrary inſtitution peculiai 
to them.“ 

The more recent and accurate diſ- 
coveries of the illuſtrious navigator 
Captain Cook, and his ſucceſſor 
Captain Clerke, have brought the 
matter ſtill nearer to certainty. The 
ſea, from the ſouth of Behring's 
Straits to the creſcent of iſles between 
Aſia and America, is very ſhallow. 
It deepens from theſe ſtraits (as the 
Britiſh ſeas do from thoſe of Dover) 
till ſoundings are loſt in the Pacific 

Ocean; 
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Ocean; but that does not take place 
but to the ſouth of the iſles. Between 
them and the ſtraits is an increaſe 
from twelve to fifty- four fathom, ex- 
cept only off St. Thaddeus Noſs, 
where there is a channel of greater 
depth. From the volcanic diſpoſition, 
it has been judged probable, not only 
that there was a {ſeparation of the con- 
tinents at the Straits of Behring, but 
that the whole ſpace from the iſles to 
that ſmall opening had once been oc- 
cupied by land; and that the fury of 
the watery element, actuated by that 
of fire, had, in moſt remote times, 
ſubverted and overwhelmed the tract, 
and left the iſlands monumental frag- 
ments. 

Without adopting all the fancies of 
Buffon, there can be no doubt, as 
the Abbe Clavigero obſerves, that 
our 2 has been ſubject to great 
viciſſitudes ſince the deluge. Ancient 
and modern hiſtories confirm the 
truth which Ovid has ſung in the name 
of Pythagoras: 


Video ego quod ſue rat quondam folidiſſima 


tel us 
Eſſe fretum ; vidi ſactas ex equore terras. 


At preſent they plough thoſe lands 
over which ſhips formerly failed, and 
now they fail over lands which were 
formerly cultivated ; earthquakes 
have ſwallowed ſome lands, and ſub- 


terraneous fires have thrown up o- 


thers: the rivers have formed new 
ſoil with their mud ; the ſea retreating 
from the ſhores has lengthened the 
land in ſome places, and advancing 
in others has diminiſhed it; it has ſe- 
parated ſome territories which were 
formerly united, and formed new 
ſtraits and gulphs. We have examples 
of all theſe revolutions in the paſt 
century. Sicily was united to the 
continent of Naples, as Eubea, now 
the Black Sea, to Bœotla. Diodorus, 
Strabo, and other ancient authors, 
ſay the ſame thing of Spain and Af- 
rica, and affirm, that, by a violent 
eruption of the ocean upon the land 
between the mountains Abyla and 
Calpe, that communication was bro- 
ken, and the Mediterranean Sea was 
formed. Among the people of Ceylon 
there 1s a tradition that a ſimilar ir- 
ruption of the ſea ſeparated their 
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iſland from the peninſula of India. 
The ſame thing 3s believed by thoſe 
of Malabar with reſpect to the iſles 
of Maldivia, and with the Malayans 
with reſpect to Sumatra. It is cer- 
tain, ſays the Count de Buffon, that in 
Ceylon the earth has loſt thirty or 
forty leagues, which the ſea has taken 
from it; on the contrary, Tongres, 
a place of the Low Countries, has 
gained chirty leagues of land from the 
ſea, The northern part of Egypt 
owes its exiſtence to inundations of 
the Nile. The earth which this river 
has brought from the inland countries 
of Africa, and depoſited in its inun- 
dations, has formed a ſoil of more 
than twenty-five cubits of depth. In 
like manner, adds the above author, 
the province of the Yellow River in 
China, and that of Louiſiana, have 
only beea formed of the mud of 
rivers. Pliny, Seneca, Diodorus, 
and Strabo, report 
examples of ſimilar revolutions. In 
South America, all thoſe who have 
obſerved with philoſophic eyes the 
peninſula of Yucatan, do not doubt 
that that country has once been the 
bed of the fea; and, on the contrary, 
in the channel of Bahama many indi- 
cations ſhew the iſland of Cuba to 
have been once united to the conti- 
nent of Florida. In the ſtrait which 
ſeparates America from Alia many 
iſlands are found, which probably 
were the mountains belonging to that 
tract of land which we ſuppoſe to have 
been ſwallowed up by earthquakes ; 
which is made more probable by the 
multitude of volcanoes which we 
know of in the peninſula of Kamtſ- 
chatka. It it is imagined, however, 
that the ſinking of that land, and the 
ſeparation of the two continents, has 
been occaſioned by thoſe great and 
extraordinary earthquakes mentioned 
in the hiſtories of the Americans, 
which formed an era almoſt as me- 
morable as that of the deluge. The 
hiſtories of the Toltecas fix ſuch 
earthquakes in the year I Tecpatl ; 
but, as we know not to what century 
that belonged, we can form no con- 
jecture of the time that great calami- 
ty happened. If a great earthquake 
ſhould overwhelm the iſthmus of 
Suez, and there ſhould be at the ſame 
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time as great a ſcarcity of hiſtorians 
as there were in the firſt ages after the 
deluge, it would be doubted, in three 
hundred or four hundred years after, 
whether Aſia had ever been united by 
that part to Africa; and many would 
firmly deny it. 

Whether that great event, the ſe— 
e of the continents, took place 

efore or after the population of A- 
merica, is as 1mpoſlible as it is of lit- 
tle moment for us to know ; but we 
are indebted to the above-mentioned 

navigators for ſettling the long diſ- 
pute about the point from which it 
was eftected. Their obſervations 
prove, that in one place the. Aiſtance 
between continent and continent is 
only thirty-nine miles, not (as the 
author of the Recherches Philoſophiques 
fur les Americans would have it) eight 
hundred leagues. 1 his narrow ſtrait 
has alſo in the middle two iſlands, 
which would greatly facilitate the 
migration of the Afiatics into the New 
World, ſuppoling that it took place 
in canoes after the convulſion which 
Tent the two continents aſunder, Be- 
ſides, it may be added, that theſe 
ſtraits are, even in the ſummer, often 
filled with ice ; in winter, often 
frozen. Ineither caſe mankind might 
find an eaſy paſſage; in the laſt, the 
way was extremely ready for quadru- 
peds to croſs and ſtock the continent 
of America. But where, from the 
vaſt expanſe of the north-eaſtern 
world, to fix on the firſt tribes who 
contributed to people the New Con- 
tinent, now inhabited almoſt from end 
to end, 1s a matter that baſes human 
Teaſon. The learned may make bold 
and ingeniqus conjectures, but plain 
good ſenſe cannot always accede to 
them. 

As mankind increaſed in numbers, 
they naturally protruded one another 
forward. Wars might be another 
Cauſe of migrations, There appears 
No reaſon why the Aſiatic north might 
not be an officing virorum, as well as 
the European. 
country, to the eaſt of the Riphæan 
mountains, muſt find it neceſſary to 
diſcharge its inhabitants : the firſt 
great wave of people was forced for- 
ward by the next to it, more tumid 

and more powerful than itſelf ; ſuc- 


+ 
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ceſſive and new impulſes continually 
arriving, ſhort reſt was given to that 
which ſpread over a more eaſtern 
tract; diſturbed again and again, it 
covered freſh regions; at length, 
reaching the fartheſt limits of the Old 
World, tound a new one, with ample 
ſpace to occupy unmoleſted for ages; 
till Columbus curſed them by a dil- 
covery, which brought again new fins 
and new deaths to both worlds. 

„The inhabitants of the New 
World (Mr. Pennant obſerves) do 
not conſiſt of the offspring of a ſingle 
nation; different people, at ſeveral 
periods, arrived there; and it is im- 
potlible to ſay, that any one is now to 
be found on the original ſpot of its 
colonization. It is impoſſible, wit: 
the lights which we have ſo recently 
received, to admit that America could 
receive its inhabitants (at leaſt the 
bulk of them) from any other place 
than eaſtern Alia. A few proots may 
be added, taken from cuſtoms or 
dreſſes common to the inhabitants of 
both worlds: ſome have been long 
extinct in the Old, others remain in 
both in full force. 

The cuſtom of ſcalping was a bar- 
bariſm in uſe with the Scythians, who 
carried about them at all times this 
ſavage mark of triumph: they cut a 
circle round the neck, and ſtripped off 
the {kin, as they would that of an ox. 
A little image found among the Cal- 
mucs, of a Tartarian deity, mounted 
on a horſe, and fitting on a human 
ſkin, with ſcalps pendent from the 
breaſt, fully illuſtrates the cuſtom of 
the Scythian progenitors, as deſcribed 
by the Greek hiſtorian. This uſage, 


'as the Europeans know by horrid 


experience, is continued to this day 
in America. The ferocity of the 
Scythians to their priſoners extended 
to the remoteſt part of Aſia. The 
Kamtſchatkans, even at the time of 
their diſcovery by the Ruſſians, put 
their priſoners to death by the moſt 
lingering and excruciating inventions; 
a practice in full force to this very 
day among the aboriginal Americans, 
A race of the Scythians were ſtyled 
Anthropophag:, from their feeding on 
human fleſh. The people of Nootka 
Sound {till make a repaſt on their fel- 
low-creatures : but what is more 

wonderful, 
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wonderful, the ſavage allies of the 

Britiſh army have been known to 
throw the mangled limbs of the 
French priſoners into the horrible 
cauldron, and devour them with the 
{ame reliſh as thoſe of a quadruped. 

She Scythians were ſaid, for a cer- 
tain time, annually to transform them- 
ſelves into wolves, and again to re- 
fume the human ſhape. The new- 
diſcovercd Americans about Nootka 
Sound at this time diſguiſe them- 
. ſelves in dreſſes made of the ſkins of 
wolves and other wild beaſts, and 
wear even the heads fitted to their 
own. Theſe habits they uſe in the 
chace, to circumvent the animals of 
the field. But would not ignorance 
or ſuperitition aſcribe to a ſuperna- 
tural metamorphoſis theſe temporary 
expedients to deceive the brute crea- 
tion ? 

In their marches, the Kamtſchat- 
kans never went abreaſt, but tollow- 
ed one another in the ſame tract. 
The ſame cuſtom is exactly obſerved 
by the Americans. 

The Tunguſi, the moſt numerous 
nation reſident in Siberia, prick their 
faces with {ſmall punctures, with a 
needle, in various thapes ; then rub 
into them charcoal, ſo that the marks 
become indelible. This cuſtom is 
ſtill obſerved in ſeveral parts of A- 
merica. The Indians on the back of 
Hudſon's Bay, to this day, perform 
the operation exactly in the ſame 
manner, and puncture the tkin into 
various figures; as the natives of 
New Zealand do at preſent, and as 
the ancient Britons did with the herb 
glaſtum, or woad; and the Virginians, 
on the firſt diſcovery of that country 
by the Engliſh. | 

The Tunguſi uſe canoes made of 
birch-bark, diſtended over ribs of 
wood, and nicely ſewed together. The 
Canadian, and many other American 
nations, uſe no other ſort of boats. 
The paddles of the Tunguſi are broad 
at each end; thoſe of the people near 
Cook's River, and of Oonalaſcha, are 
of the ſame form. 

In burying of the dead, many of 
the American nations place the corpſe 
at full length, after preparing it ac- 
cording to their cuſtoms; others 
place it in a ſitting poſture, and lay 


- 
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by it the moſt valuable clothing. 
wampum, and other matters, 'The 
Tartars did the ſame : and both peo- 
ple agree in covering the whole with 
earth, ſo as to form a tumulus, bar- 
row, or carnedd. | 

Some of the American nations hang 
their dead in trees. Certain of the 
Junguſi obſerve a ſimilar cuſtom. 

We can draw ſome analogy from 
dreſs: conveniency in that article 
muſt have been conſulted on both 
continents, and originally the mate- 
rials muſt have been the ſame, the 
{kins of birds and beaſts. It is ſin- 
gular that the conic bonnet of the 
Chineſe ſhould be found among the 
people of Neotka. I cannot give into 
the notion, that the Chineſe contri- 
buted to the population of the New 
World; but we can readily admit, 
that a ſhipwreck might furniſh thoſe 
Americans with a pattern for that 
part of the dreſs. 

In reſpect to the features and form 
of the human body, almoſt every 
tribe found along the weſtern coaſt 
has ſome ſimilitude to the Tartar na- 
tions, and (till retain the little eyes, 
{mall noſes, high cheeks, and broad 
faces. 
luſty Calmucs to the little Nogaians, 
The internal Americans, ſuch as the 
Five Indian Nations, who are tall of 
body, robuſt in make, and of oblong 
faces, are derived from a variety a- 
mong the Tartars themſelves. 'The 
fine race of Tſchutſki ſeem to be the 
ſtock from which thoſe Americans 
are derived. The Tichutſki, again, 
from that fine race of Tartars the 
Kabardinſki, or inhabitants of Ka- 
barda. 

But about Prince William's Sound 
begins a race chiefly diſtinguiſhed by 
their dreſs, their canoes, and their 
inſtruments of the chace, from the 
tribes to the ſouth of them. Here 
commences the Eſquimaux people, or 
the race known by that name 1n the 
high latitudes of the eaſtern fide of 
the continent. They may be divided 
into two varieties. At this place they 
are of the largeſt ſize. As they ad- 
vance northward they decreaſe in 
height, till they dwindle into the 
dwarfiſh tribes which occupy ſome of 
the coaſts of the Icy Sea, and the 
| | maritime 


They vary in ſize, from the 
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maritime parts of Hudſon's Bay, of 
Greenland, and Terra de Labrador. 
The famous Japaneſe map places ſome 
iſlands ſeemingly within the Straits of 
Behring, on which is beſtowed the 
title of Va Zue, or the Kingdom of 
the Dwarfs. Does not this in ſome 
manner authenticate the chart, and 
give us reaſon to ſuppoſe that Ameri- 
ca was not unknown to the Japaneſe ; 
and that they had (as is mentioned by 
Kempfer and Charlevoix) made 
voyages of diſcovery, and, according 
to the laſt, actually wintered on the 
continent ? That they might have met 
with the Eſquimaux is very probable; 
whom, in compariſon of themſelves, 
they might juſtly diſtinguiſh by the 
name of dwarfs. The reaſon of their 
low ſtature is very obvious : theſe 
dwell ina moſt ſevere climate, amidſt 
penury of food ; the former in one 
much more favourable, abundant in 
proviſions ; circumſtances that tend 
to prevent the degeneracy of the hu- 
man frame. At the iſland of Oona- 
laſcha, a dialect of the Eſquimaux is 
in uſe, which was continued along 


the whole coaſt from thence north- 


ward.“ 
The continent which ſtocked Ame- 
rica with the human race poured in 
the brute creation through the ſame 
paſſage. Very few quadrupeds con- 
tinued in the peninſula of Kamtſchat- 
ka; Mr. Pennant enumerates only 
twenty-five which are inhabitants of 
Jand : all the reſt perſiſted in their 
migration, and fixed their reſidence 
in the New World. Seventeen of the 
Kamtſchatkan quadrupeds are found 
in America: others are common only 
to Siberia or Tartary, having, for 
unknown cauſes, entirely evacuated 
Kamtſchatka, and divided themſelves 
between America and the parts of Aſia 
above cited. Multitudes again have 
deſerted the Old World even to an 
individual, and fixed their ſeats at 
diſtances moſt remote from the ſpot 
from which they took their depar- 
ture; from mount Ararat, the reſt- 
ing-place of the ark, in a central 
art of the Old World, and excel- 
ently adapted for the diſperſion of 
the animal creation to all its parts. 
We need not be ſtartled (ſays Mr. 


Pennaat) at the vaſt journeys many 
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of the quadrupeds took to arrive at 
their preſent ſeats. Might not num- 
bers of ſpecies have found a conve- 
nient abode in the vaſt Alps of Aſia, 
inſtead of wandering to the Cordil- 
leras of Chilt? or might not others 
have been contented with the bound- 
leſs plains of Tartary, inſtead of 
travelling thouſands of miles to the 
extenſive flats of Pampas ?—To en- 
deavour to elucidate common difficul- 
ties is certainly a trouble worthy of 
the philoſopher and of the divine; 
not to attempt it would be a criminal 
indolence, a neglect to 


Vindicate the ways of God to man. 


But there are multitudes of points 
beyond the human ability to explain, 
and yet are truths undeniable : the 
facts are indiſputable, notwithſtand- 
ing the cauſes are concealed. In 
ſuch caſes, faith muſt be called in to 
our relief, It would certainly be 
the height of folly to deny to that 
Being who broke open the great foun- 
tains of the deep to effect the deluge 
—and afterwards, to compel the diſ- 
perſion of mankind to people the 
globe, directed the confulion of lan- 
guages- powers inferior in their na- 
ture to theſe. After theſe wondrous 
proofs of Omnipotency, it will be 
abſurd to deny the poſſibility of in- 
fuſing inſtinct into the brute creation. 
Deus eſt anima brutorum; God him- 
ſelf is the ſoul of brutes:“ —His 
pleaſure muſt have determined their 
will, and directed ſeveral ſpecies, and 
even whole genera, by impulſe irre- 
ſiſtible, to move by ſlow progreſſion 
to their deſtined regions. But for 
that, the llama and the pacos might 
ſtill have inhabited the heights of 
Armenia and ſome more neighbour- 
ing Alps, inſtead of labouring to gain 
the diſtant Peruvian Andes ; the 
whole genus of armadillos, flow of 
foot, would never have quitted the 
torrid zone of the Old World for 
that of the New ; and the whole tribe 
of monkeys would have gamboled 
togetner in the foreſts of India, in- 
ſtead of dividing their reſidence be- 
tween the ſhades of Indoſtan and the 
deep foreſts of the Braſils. Lions 
and tigers might have infeſted the hot 
parts of the New World, as the _ 
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do the deſerts of Africa, and the laſt 
the provinces of Aſia; or the pan- 
therine animals of South America 
might have remained additional 
ſcourges with the ſavage beaſts of 
thoſe ancient continents. The Old 
World would have been overſtocked 
with animals ; the New remained an 
unanimated waſte | or both have con- 
tained an equal portion of every beaſt 
of tlie earth. Let it not be objected, 
that animals bred in a ſouthern cli- 
mate, after the deſcent of their pa- 
rents from the ark, would be unable 
to bear the froſt and ſnow of the 
rigorous north, before they reached 
South America, the place of their 
final deſtination. It mult be conſider- 
ed, that the migration muſt have been 
the work of ages; that in the courſe of 
their progreſs each generation grew 
hardened to the climate it had reach- 
ed; and that after their arrival in A- 
merica, they would again be gradually 
accultomed to warmer and warmer 
climates, in their removal from north 
to ſouth, as they had in the reverſe, 
or from ſouth to north. Part of the 
tigers ſtill inhabit the eternal ſnows of 
Ararat, and multitudes of the very 
ſame ſpecies live, but with exalted 
rage, beneath the line, in the burn- 
ing ſoil of Borneo or Sumatra ; but 
neither lions or tigers ever migrated 
into the New World. A few of the 
firſt are found in India and Perſia, but 
they are found in numbers only in 
Africa. The tiger extends as far 
north as weſtern Tartary, in latitude 
40? -50', but never has reached At- 
rica.“ 

In fine, the conjectures of the 
learned reſpecting the vicinity of the 
Old and New, are now, by the dil- 
coveries of our great navigators, loſt 
in conviction; and, in the place of 
imaginary hypotheſes, the real place 
of migration is uncontrovertibly 

vinted out. Some (from a paſſage 
in Plato) have extended over the At- 
lantic, from the ſtraits of Gibraltar 
to the coaſt of North and South A- 
merica, an iſland equal in ſize to the 
continents of Aſia and Africa; over 
which had paſſed, as over a bridge, 
from the latter, men and animals; 
wool-headed negroes, and lions and 


tigers, none of which ever exilted in 


the New World. A mighty ſea aroſe, 
and in one day and night engulphed 
this ſtupendous tract, and with it 
every being which had not completed 
its migration into America. The 
whole negro race, and almoſt every 
quadruped, now inhabitants of Afri- 
ca, periſhed in this critical day. Five 
only are to be found at preſent in 
America; and of theſe only one, the 
bear, in South America :—Not a 
lingle cuſtom, common to the natives 
of Africa and America, to evince a 
common origin, Ol the quadrupeds, 
the bear, ſtag, wolf, fox, and weeſel, 
are the only animals which we can 
pronounce with certainty to be found 
on each continent. The ſtag, fox, 
and weeſel, have made alſo no farther 

rogreſs in Africa than the north 
but on the ſame continent the wolf is 
ſpread over every part, yet is un- 
known in South America, as are the 
fox and weeſel. In Africa and South 
America the bear is very local, being 
met with only in the north of the firſt, 
and on the Andes in the laſt. Some 
cauſe unknown arreſted its progreſs in 
Africa, and impelled the migration 
of a few into the Chilian Alps, and 
induced them to leave unoccupied the 
vaſt tract from North America to the 
lofty Cordilleras. 

Alluſions have often been made to 
ſome remains on the continent of A- 
merica, of a more poliſhed and cul- 
tivated people, when compared with 
the tribes which poſſeſſed it on its firſt 
diſcovery by Europeans. Mr. Barton, 
in his Obſervations on ſome Part of Na- 
tural Hiſtory, Part I. has collected the 


ſcattered hints of Kalm, Carver, and 


ſome others, and has added a plan of 
a regular work, which has been diſ- 
covered on the banks of the Muſkin- 
gum, near its junction with the Ohio. 

heſe remains are principally ſtone- 
walls, large mounds of earth, and a 
combination of theſe mounds with 
the walls, ſuſpected to have been for- 
tifications. In ſome places the ditches 
and the fortreſs are ſaid to have been 
plainly ſeen; in others, furrows, as 
if the land had been ploughed. 

The mounds of earth are of two 
kinds: they are artificial tumuli, de- 
ſigned as repoſitories for the dead; or 
they are of a greater ſize, for the 
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purpoſe of defending the adjacent 
country ; and with this view they are 
artificially conſtrutted, or advantage 
is taken of the natural eminences, to 
raiſe them into a fortification. 

The remains near the banks of the 
Muſkingum, are ſituated about one 
mile above the junction of that river 
with the Ohio, and one hundred and 
ſixty miles below Fort Pitt. They 
conſiſt of a number of walls and 
other elevations, of ditches, &c. al- 
together occupying a ſpace of ground 
about three hundred perchesinlenpgth, 
and from about one hundred and fifty 
to twenty-five or twenty in breadth, 
'The town, as it has been called, is a 
large level, encompalſed by walls, 
nearly in the form of a ſquare, the 
ſides of which are from ninety-tix to 
eighty-ſix perches in length. Theſe 
walls are, in general, about ten feet 
in height above the level on which 
they ſtand, and about twenty feet in 
diameter at the baſe, but at the top 
they are much narrower; they arc at 
preſent overgrown with vegetables of 
different kinds, and, among others, 
with trees of ſeveral feet diameter. 
The chaſms, or openings in the walls, 
were probably intended for gate- 
ways? they are three in number at 


each ſide, beſides the ſmaller open. 
ings in the angles. Within the walls 
there are three elevations, each about 
ſix feet in height, with regular aſcents 
to them: theſe elevations conlider- 
ably reſemble ſome of the eminences 
already-mentioned, which have been 
diſcovered near the river Miſſiſſippi. 
This author's opinion is, That the 
Tolticas, or ſome other Mexican 
nation, were the people to whom t the 
mounts and fortifications, which he 
has deſcribed, owe their exiſtence ; 
and that thoſe people were probably 
the deſcendants of the Danes. The 
former part of this conjecture 13 
thought probable, from the ſimilarity 
of the Mexican mounts and fortifi- 
cations deſcribed by the Abbe Cla- 
vigero, and other authors, to thoſe 
deſcribed by our author; and from 
the tradition of the Mexicans, that 
they come from the north-welt : for, 
if we can rely on the teſtimony of 
late travellers, fortifications ſimilar to 
thoſe mentioned by Mr. Barton have 
been diſcovered as far to the north as 
Lake Pepin; and we find them, as 
we approach to the ſouth, even as 
low as the coaſts of Florida, 
To be continued. 
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HASSARAC AND SELIMA. 


T the concluſion of the fifth 
| Heigyra, there reſided in the 
city of Bagdat, a man, whoſe name 
was Bennaſker ; his riches exceeded 
thoſe of the wealthieſt of his coun- 
trymen, and his houſe was as magni— 
ficent as the palace of the Caliph ; 
he was benevolent, affable, and hu- 
The perſon whom the will 
of the moſt High had condemned to 
poverty, his hand was ever open to 
relieve; his pity for thoſe who were 
involved in miſery, was as the mercy 
of Alla to degenerate mortals, yet 
Rill a latent wiſh diſturbed his tran- 
quillity, and interrupted his repoſe. 


He ſighed for a companion in the path 


of life; the god of his fathers heard 
His prayer; a fair one, beautiful as 
as the Houri, ſoft, and gentle as the 
zephyrs, pure as the dew of heaven, 


A 


and wiſer than the daughters of men, 


was given to his arms. Bennaſker 
received the bleſſing with tranſport, 
he claſped Abima to his boſom, and 
often did he congratulate himſelt 
upon his felicity ; but his ſoul bowed 
not before Alla, and the Moſt High 
beheld the affections of Bennaſker 
weaned from the God of his fathers, 
and that in his preſent happineſs he 
remembered not the hand which be- 


ſtowed it. 


The great Alla therefore iſſued his 
ſupreme command, that Abima ſhould 
be ſnatched from his boſom. 

The hand of death quickly cluſed 
the eyes of Abima, and her ſoul was 
wafted to the manſion of the bleſſed. 

Bennaſker now reſigned himſelf to 
the bittereſt lamentations; his days 
were ſpent in anguiſh, and his nights 

in 
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in never-ceaſing complaints. The 
hand of peace no longer cloſed his 
eyes in refreſhing ſlumbers, and reſt 
was a ſtranger to his ſoul. 

In the viſions of the night, it pleaſes 
Alla ſometimes to inſtruct and re— 
prove the children of the duſt. 

At the ſolemn hour of midnight, 
when the ſons and daughters of mi— 
ſery forget their woes, and the chil— 
dren of labour take their reſt, Ben— 


naſker was ſtretched upon his couch, 


his eyes for a moment ceaſed to weep, 
and his boſom to remember its pangs. 
The thunders of Alla ſhook the 
houſe; and, ſurrounded with the 
light of heaven, the Angel of In- 
ſtruction, ſent trom the Moſt High, 
appeared, and thus addrefled the 
trembling Bennatker: „ Why, O 
man! doit thou repine at the will of 
the Almighty? Thou art deprived of 
the idol of thy heart; but the dil- 
penſations of Providence are ever 
guided by unerring wiſdom and 
juſtice. Thou ſufferedſt the love of 
Abima to lead thee into error, there— 
fore thou ſeeſt her no more; but 
thou haſt yet a child: be careful leſt 
thy ingratitude ſhould provoke Alla 
to ſnatch from thee thy remaining 
comfort; let not the thoughts of paſt 
felicity interrupt the preſent, but be 
thou reſigned to the will of Heaven.” 
Bennaſker heard with trembling the 
voice of the angel; yet his foul re- 
fuſed to obey the celeſtial dictates, 
and ſtill was he heard to repine at the 
decrees of omniſcience, when, as he 
was one evening walking in his garden, 
and reflecting upon his beloved Abi- 
ma, the cries of his child aſſailed his 
ears; from what quarter they aroſe, 
the hurry and contuſion of his thoughts 
prevented him from diſcerning ; he 
immediately flew to its apartment, 
when he found that the child was 
gone; and, not doubting but ſome 
ruffians had robbed him of his little 
treaſure, Bennaſker immediately com- 
manded the moſt diligent ſearch to be 
made after the babe, but the ſervants 
returned without ſucceſs. Not doubt- 
ing therefore but this was deſigned as 
a puniſhment for his diſobedience, 
and tired of the world; and its vain 
purſuits, he retired to ſpend his re- 
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maining days in contemplation on 


thoſe that were gone for ever. 

Near twenty years had elapſed ſince 
his ſecluſion from the world, when, 
at that ſeaſon when the God of life 
and light re-animates the verdant 


creation, he left his peaceful dwel- 


ling on the plains of Indoſtan, to of- 
fer up his adorations to the tomb of 


Mahomet, the prophet of Alla the 


father of the faithful. Long had his 
weary limbs travelled over the ſcorch- 
ing ſands of the ſultry Eaſt, ere he 
arrived at the place where the ſacred 
remains of the prophet are depoſited. 
Raptures pure as the imagination of 
Mahomet filled his aſtoniſhed mind 


when he beheld the tomb ſuſpended, 


in the temple; he remembered the 
commands contained in the ſacred 
Alcoran, proſtrated himſelf before 
the tomb, and thus addreſſed the 
holy prophet : 

oO thou, to whom Alla has grant- 
ed the light of wiſdom and know— 
ledge, whoſe hand when thou wert 
on earth was {tretched forth to re- 
lieve the neceſſitous, and whole lips 
ſpake the words of inſtruction, grant 
unto thy ſervant that he may ſo con- 
duct himſelf, as always to obey the 
will of heaven, and never ſwerve 
from its holy commandments. He has 
long led a life of retirement, and, like 
the towl which the fox ſeeketh to de- 
vour, he has been contemned by the 
world and deſpiſed by the wicked ; 
he has felt, there is ſomething which 
he ought to have done, and there» 
fore he is come to pray for inſtruction, 
and implore aſſiſtance.“ 

At the inſtant Bennaſker concluded 
his prayer, a vivid flame ſurrounded 
the tomb, and a form more beauteous 
than the daughters of Circaſlia ap- 
peared to the eyes of the adiniring 
ſage, and thus addreſſed him: 

„ Bennaſker, the prophet has heard 
thy prayer, and has attended to the 
voice of thy ſupplication; he has 
taken pity on thy ſufferings, and has 
commiſſioned me to warn thee of 
greater ills which, ſuch his decree, 
are only to be prevented by your own 
exertions. Bennaſker! thou haſt a 
ſon, who is plunged into the greateſt 
milery, in the city of Bagdat:— is 
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thou alone canſt reſcue him from im- 
pending danger, and in thy hand is 
the appointment of his fate; if thou 
ſhould'ſt by thy endeavours diſcover 
His retreat, his life will be ſaved, and 
thou ſhalt be happy. 
Bennaſker, thy perilous fituation, and 
Haſten to the relief of thy ſuffering 
offspring. I muſt diſcloſe no further, 
and therefore leave thee to execute 
the commands of the prophet.” - At 
theſe words the form diſappeared, 
and Bennaſker, whoſe eyes were 
Tiveted to the earth, for ſome time 
continued motionleſs; at length, re- 
covering himſelf, he bowed ſubmil- 
fion, and departed. 

Tho? emaciated by his late fatigue, 
he travelled towards Bagdat, hoping 
to diſcover his ſon, and, ſtrengthened 
by that hope, he proceeded with 
comfort and fatisfatticn to himſelf. 
He at length arrived at his native 
City, but alas! what was his concern 
when he ſought in vain for the leaſt 
veſtige of his former magnificent 
dwelling, when he beheld his beauti- 
ful garden a wilderneſs, and in the 
place of the aromatic herb diſcerned 
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the ungrateful thorn; his tears water- - 


ed the place, and his reflections upon 
the ravages of time filled his breaſt 
with ſorrow, yet he proceeded on his 
inquiry. Paſling the ſpot where pub- 
lic offenders are executed, he per- 
ceived an unuſual crowd gathered to- 
gether to behold a ſuffering criminal; 
Bennaſker directed his eyes to the 

lace, and ſaw a young man in the 
| Tom of youth preparing to launch 
into the preſence of Alla; the words 
of the angel occurring to his remem- 
brance, he eagerly inquired the name 
of the criminal, and learning it was 
Haſſarac, ne haſtily ruſhed through 
the crowd, and thus addreſſed the 
Caliph of Bagdat : | 

« O ͤ thou, in whoſe hands is the 
diſpenſation of life and death, attend 
to the words of thy ſervant : I once 
was wealthy and honourable as thou 
art, my riches were innumerable, 
and the name of Bennaſker was 
known over all the nations of the 
Eaſt; but I repined at the diſpenſa- 
tion of Alla, in taking from me my 
wife Abima, and the God of my fa- 
thers puniſhed me by depriving me of 
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my only child; avenge not therefore, 
O mighty Caliph, the ſins of Ben— 
naſker upon Haſſarac, but iſſue thy 
commandment that I may ſuffer in 
the place of my ſon; if thou art a 
father thou wilt know my feelings, if 
not, thou may'ſt imagine my diſtreſs ; 
if Hafſarac is guilty, I am the cauſe, 
in depriving him of affluence, peace, 
and comfort, which were in my pow - 
er to have beſtowed upon him, had he 
continued in the houſe of his father.” 

At the concluſion of this addreſs, 
the caliph was obſerved to be greatly 
diſtreſſed, and he ordered the execu- 
tion to be poſtponed for one day. In 
the mean time Bennaſker learnt that 
his ſon was condemned for murder- 
ing his deareſt friend ; amazed at the 
intelligence, his heart failed him, and 
he could ſcarcely ſupport himſelf till 
the enſuing day. 

Early the next morning, the caliph 
commanded that Bennaſkar and Haf- 
ſarac ſhould be brought before him; 
they immediately obeyed the ſum- 
mons, and the eyes of the caliph 
brightened at their approach, Ben- 
naſkar and Hafſarac proſtrated them - 
ſelves before him, and heard with 
{urpriſe the following addreſs : 

« I have examined, O Haſlarac, thy 
caſe: I have found that thou art 
guilty, but there is room for mercy ; 
thou loveſt a virgin, beautiful as the 
inhabitants of heaven, and thy pow- 
er was exerted to preſerve her ho- 
nour. The friend of thy boſom at- 
tempted to oppoſe thee in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of thy love, but thy arm was 
mighty, he fell, and died; accept 
then, O Hafſlarac ! pardon for thy 
crime, and let the remainder of thy 
days he ſpent with thy father, and 
the woman of thy choice.” 

At theſe words the caliph retired 
from the apartment, and lett the aſto- 
nifhed Bennaſkar and Haſlarac to en- 
joy their own happineſs, and meditate 
on their own felicity. Haſſarac then 
beſought his father to permit him to 
be united to the beautiful Selima. 
Bennaſker conſented, and the praiſes 
of the caliph for his generolity to 
Haſſarac, reſounded through all the 
city of Bagdat. 

Bennaſker, tranſported with un- 
expected felicity, immediately de- 
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lvered the following addreſs to the 
citizens of Bagdat, aſſembled round 
the palace : 

% Fail not, O ye inhabitants of 
Bagdat! to apply to Mahomet 1n all 


your diſtreſſes. Had I not journeyed 
to the holy tomb, I might ſtill have 
remained in obſcurity and retirement, 
and my ſon have ſuffered an ignomi— 
nious death: let then my example 


I 
BDS heart revolt- 
ed as the execution of his ſcheme 
approached. To enter his native 
country in diſguiſe, in the mean garb 
of a pealent, and repreſenting one of 
the perſons whole politics he deteſted, 
appeared to him ſo degrading, that 
ne was ſometimes tempted to re- 
nounce his plan of ſeeking De Tou- 
ranges and St. Remi, and enter a 
volunteer in one of thoſe corps of 
emigrants that were now aiſſembling, 
and which were to be paid by fome of 
of the combined powers: but the 
advice of Elleſmere, and the ſolemn 
engagement with Madame de Tou— 


ranges, and ſtill more with her daugh- 


ter, which he thought himſelt bound 
to fulfil ; together with a belief, that, 
if parties could be formed in the in- 
terior of the kingdom, it would be of 
more effectual ſervice than any at- 
tempt without; conquered his re- 
pugnance, and he determined to pur- 
ſue his firſt intention. 

He had a long journey to make 
through the whole of Picardy and 
Normandy ; and every precaution 
was neceſſary to ſecure his reaching 
the place of his deſtination. To ap- 
pear as a priſoner eſcaped from the 
Auſtrians, ſeemed to be the leaſt ob- 
jectionable means of making his way 
back to his own country. He found 
that there were priſoners confined at 
Bruges; he went thither, and found 
it eaſy to procure a fort of certificate 
from one of them, with his name, 
and that of the national regiment in 
which he ſerved. He made himſelt 
maſter of the circumſtances that hap- 
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produce ſuch effects, that the city of 
Bagdat may become a. place, where 
mercies of Alla ſhall be continually 
repeated.” 

He then departed with Haſſarac for 
the dwelling of Selima. The two 
lovers were united, and lived ever 
after examples of piety and conjugal 
aflection. 
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pened when this man and a party of 
French were taken priſoners ; and, 
arranging the ſtory he ſhould have 
to tell, he furniſhed himlelt with a 
number of ſmall aſſignats, which he 
placed in the linings ot his clothes ; 
and, depoſiting what other money he 
had in ſafe hands at Oſtend, he de- 
parted thence on an evening, and 
took the road to Dunkirk. His tormer 
walk to Roſenheim had given him 
conſiderable experience, and he reach- 
ed Dunkirk without any difficulty. 
The examination he under went there 
was more ſtrict than he expected: but 
certainot not being perſonally known, 
and having taken every precaution a— 
gainſt being ſuſpected tor a gentle- 
man, he anſwered the enquiries that 
were made with ſo much clearnets, 
that he was beheved, and was offered 


either the perwiſſion of returning to _ 


his own province, which he faid was 
Normandy, or to enter into any of 
the regiments at Dunkirk. He told 
a very plauſible ſtory of an old mo- 
ther, and of his other brothers being 
all killed in the ſervice; which was 
alſo believed; and he even received 
a certificate from the cemmanding 
officer of the town, granting him a 
furlough for ſix weeks, and deſcrib— 
ing him as Jacques Philippe Coudé, 
ferving heretofore in ſuch a regiment; 
lately eſcaped from impriſonment; 
who had deſired leave to reviſit his 
family before he returned to the ſer- 
vice of his country. Thus provided, 
and having well ſtudied the cant of 
the day, he embarked at Dunkirk, in 
a ſmall ſloop, for St. Maloes. The 


* D*Alonville is the hero of the piece: he endeavours to return to his native 
country, under the diſguiſe of a French republican priſoner, whe has eſcaped from 
the Auſtrians, in order to find out his two friends, 
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firſt two days the voyage were proſpe- 
rous; but, on the third, they were 
chaſed by an Engliſh privateer, and 
D'Alonville, as the veſſel gained upon 
them, felt inconceivable uncalineſs 
from the apprehenſion ot being taken, 
and carried toan Engliſh prilon, under 
circumſtances ſo degrading, that it 
would be almoſt impoſiibie ever to 
vindicate himſelf tov his Englifh 
friends. When he had for more than 
an hour ſuffered an alarm that he 
dared not avow, it fortunately abated 
by a change of the wind, which 
enabled the floop in which he was to 
run into Cherbourg; and D*Alon- 
ville, thinking himſelf mott fortunate 
to eſcape ſuch a return to country 
where his only hopes of happineſs 
were fixed, would not again ſubject 
himſelf to the ſame danger, but quit- 
ted the ſloop, and hired a ſmall boat 
under pretence of diſpatch, which he 
knew muſt keep along-ſhore; and the 
maſter of which agreed, for a very 
{ſmall conſideration, to land him at 
St. Maloes; from thence to the town 
of Merol, which St. Remi had named 
for the place of their rendezvous, 
was about five and forty or fifty miles, 
ſituated on the extreme edge of the 
province of Brittany. 

It was in an afternoon, toward the 
middle of March, that D*Alonville 
went on-board a long filhing-boat, 
rowed by an old, but athletic, inha- 
bitant of Cherbourg, with the at- 
ſiſtance of a lad of thirteen. They 
kept as cloſe to the ſhore as poſſible ; 
and, as night came on, hauled ſtill 
nearer to the rocks, as they intended, 
in caſe of bad weather, to land: but 
the evening was calm and ſerene ; and 
the owner of the boat, who appear- 
ed to have ſome other buſineſs at St. 
Maloes beſide conveying D'Alon- 
ville thither, was diſpoled to make 
the moſt ſpeed in his power; and the 
wind was fortunately in his favour, 
and filled his little fail with a ſteady 
breeze. D*Alonville, who had taken 
his paſſage as a man from the northern 
army, who had been a priſoner eſ- 
caped to Dunkirk, and was now ſent 
by the commander to St. Maloes on 


public buſineſs, had been ſo fatigued 


y the repetition of this fiction, and 
o reluctantly acted the part it im- 
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poſed on him, that, having once given 
this account of himſelf to his con— 
ductor, he did notwith to enter into far. 
ther converſation, being but too well 
aſlured, that, in anſwer to any queſtion 
he might aſk, as to the ſtate of the 
country, or the difpofition of its in- 
habitants, he ſhould hear nothing but 
what would add to the paintul ſen— 
{ations with which he approached it. 

It was midnight; a few ſtars, and 
a waning moon, already fading in the 
Giitant waves, attorded all the light 
they had. The old ſeaman kept at 
the helm, frequently fortifying himſelf 
with a cordial of eau-de-vie, rein— 
forced with repeated quantities of 
tobacco. The boy was fleeping on a 
bench that crofled the gun-wales ; 
and the filence of the night was un- 
broken, ſave by the roar of the ſurf 
on the beach, which they were near 
enough diſtinctly to hear in a dull and 
hollow-murmur. Uneaſy as were the 
thoughts of D* Alonville, this mono- 
tony of ſounds, and the fatigue he had 
for ſo many days gone through, to— 
gether with the ſuppotition that he 
was now at leaſt in temporary ſecuri— 
ty, induced him to indulge the heavi— 
neſs that was coming upon him. Since 
he had eſcaped any ſuſpicion as far 
on his way as Cherbourg, he had there 
ventured to purchale a ſmall pair. of 
piſtols, which he concealed within his 
waiſtcoat. He knew his companions 
thought him unarmed, and he was 
not ſorry to be provided with theſe as 
a defence; notthat he ſuſpected them 
of any intention to take advantage of 
that circumſtance, but there was a 
ſullen Glence about the old man that 
did not altogether pleaſe him; and he 
had more than once occaſion to re- 
mark, how much, ſince the revolu- 


tion, the character of the lower claſs 


ot the French people were changed. 
Notwithſtanding the little contidence 
he had in his boatman, he put on the 
red cap with which he had provided 
himſelt, and, wrapping his coarſe coat 
round him, he ſoon fell aſleep; from 
which he was, after ſome time, ſud- 
denly ſtartled, by the noiſe of fire- 
arms, which appeared to be ſo near 
him, that he ſprang upon his feet, and 
looked round him ; but all remained 
juſt as it was before forgettulne ſs 
overtook 
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overtook him; except that the veſſel 
was immediately beneath the high 
clitts that bound the land. The old 
ſeaman was at the helm, but he had 
lowered his fails; and the boy pad- 
died the boat along, while he guided 
it H among ſome high pointed 
rocks that ſeemed to riſe here per- 


pendicularly out of the water, which 


was deep, and ſtill around them. 

P*'Alonville aſked, haſtily, where 
they were? and what was thc noiſe 
they heard? Jhe man anſfwered, in 
a mourntul and reluctant fort of way, 
that they were cloſe under the town 
of Granville, 
Normandy; “ And for the noiſe,” 
ſaid he,“ they are at the old butinets, 
1 ſuppole, killing ſome ot the people 
who happen to have ſaid or done any 
thing againſt the new government.“ 
This opinion ſeemed to be tounded 
in truth; for the cries of the victims, 
and the ſhouts of the executioners, 
were diſtinstly heard after another 
volley of fire-arms. D' Alonville 
ſhuddered, yet felt half impelled to 
leap on-thore, and throw himielf a- 
mong the demons who were buſied in 
this work of death. “ Are you going 
to land?“ enquired he, as the boat 
ſtill ſeemed to get near the ſhore. 
Have you any bulineſs in this town ?” 

Who, 1? replied the man :—** No, 
thank the bon Dieu, I have no buſineſs 
there, and 1 aſſure you, no mind at 
all to be among them.“ * Are they 
then bad people in this town of Gran- 
ville? What! are they royaliſts, my 
friend? Are they enemies of liber- 
ty 299 

„Liberty! liberty!” muttered the 
man, with an oath half ſtifled “ Li- 
berty ! but you have been in the 
midſt of all, it ſeems, and like it, 1 
ſuppoſe, though one would think you 


mult have had pretty near enough of 


it—Sacre Dieu] but one muſt hold 
one's tongue.“ 

„Why, how is this?“ ſaid D*Alon- 
ville, agreeably diſappointed in the 
principles of his ſea-taring compa- 
nion. Why are you not a friend 
to the republic—to our glorious new 
privileges? Why, is it poſlible you 
can ſpeak thus of our conttitution, 
pi our liberty!“ 


on the weſtern coat of 


© Bah!” cried the old man, peeviſh- 
ly. ** Tell me what good we have 
got by it.“ 

D'Alonville enumerated the ad- 
vantages that have been held out, in 
all the parading terms with which 
they have been dreſſed to catch the 
mulritude. “ Ah! yes, to be ſure,“ 
anſwered the ſailor ; “ now [I] tell 
vou what 1 have got by all this, mort 
Dieu] I have been out of luck, ſure 
enough, if ſo many blellings were 
going about, to have caught none of 
them; but, on the contrary, diable! 
I've had nothing but plagues and for- 
rows; bur, 1 {uppoſe, if I complain 
to you, Monſieur le Soldat, I ſhall be 
clapped up in priſon, as ſoon as you 
catch me on-ſhore.” 

„ If you think fo, friend, don't 
truſt me with vour confidence; but I 
aſſure you, though 1 am a ſoldier, 
and have been at_the army, that I 
don't want to hurt any man for his 
Opinions.“ 

« I don't much care,” ſaid the man; 
« I'd as ſoon go to the guillotine, I 
think, as not, unleſs times mend.“ 
«© am ſorry,” cried D*Alonville, 
« they are ſo bad with you; but 
what have you particularly to com- 
plain of?“ 

« Why, in the firſt place, I had 


four ſons grown up, tine young men 


as I ever ſaw; the ſhorteit of them 
was as high a8 vou are, and ſtouter; 
the eldeſt of them belonged to a mer- 
chant-ſhip that traded to the iflands 
—he was killed by the black people 
at St. Domingo. The ſecond was 
in the king's ſervice—an excellent 


ſailor—he was forced, whether he 


would or not, to ſea in a republican 
vellel; and it is only a fortnight ſince 
I have known that he has been taken 
by the Enghth, and is now in an Eng- 
lith priſon, poor lad! and they ſay 
that the Engliſh, who, when I was a 
priſoner among them in the lait war, 
treated us very well, and even gave 
me my parole, ſo that I ſuffered lit- 
tle, are now grown very ſevere, and 
endeavour to make confinement as 
bad as it can be; ſo I think 1 ſhall 
never ſee my ſon again.” * You ſerved 
then in the laſt war?” ſaid D*Alon- 
ville, „Les,“ replicd the old man; 

« and 
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« and was in two or three engage- 
ments; in the laſt L was a boatfwain, 
by favour of my commander, who, 
when we were exchanged, and weut 
back to France, took me particularly 
under his protection; and my wite 
was received into the family of his 
lady, who brought up my dauginer ; 
my poor dear girl !”? 

«© You have not been unfortunate 
in regard to her too, I hope,” faid 
D'Alonville. 

« Ahl!“ cried the ſailor, with a 


deep ſigh, ** that is what hurts me 


moſt of all-—but Iwill tell you how 
it happened: my third boy, a fine 
fellow of nineteen, was taken when 
he was quite a child into the ſervice 
of my commander, and brought up 
to be his ſervant. Alas! he was with 
him when he was ſeized and carried 
to priſon on the fatal ſecond of Sept. 
and he periſhed with him in the Ab- 
baye. The fourth, who was but a 
year younger, was ſo enraged at this 
injuſtice and cruelty, (for what had 
Michel done that deſerved death?) 
that he quitted the revolutionary army 
where he had entered, and went to 
ſerve under the princes in Flanders ; 
where, I believe, he fell the endl of 
laſt year in the retreat, for 1 have 
never heard of him lince.” 

The poor man was ſo affected, that 
his voice failed him. 

D*Alonville, however fearful of 
betraying himſelf, could not conceal 
that he ſympathized with this un- 
fortunate father. „Perhaps,“ ſaid 
he, „your fears may be groundleſs; 
though you have not heard trom 
him, your fourth ſon may ſurvive.” 

« I have no hope,” he rephed; 
£ had he not been dead, I am very 
ſure he would have found ſome means 
of letting me hear of him ; for he 
was a dutiful boy, and knew what his 
mother and I ſuffered about his 
brothers—Ah! no; I have none left 
now, unleſs Pierre ſhould ſurvive a 
long impriſonment : I have none left 
but that lad you ſee there ; and, as 
ſoon as he is old enough to carry arms, 
he too will be put under requiſition, 
and be compelled to ſerve, whether 
he likes it or no.“ 

„But your daughter,” ſaid 
D' Alonville— 


4 


«© My daughter,” reſumed the poor 
man; „my daughter was the hope of 
iy life; my commander's lady took 
her, and brought her up to be about 
her perſon ; and ſhe was pretty, and 
every body admired her; a reputable 
tradeſman at Paris would have mar- 
ricd her, but Madame de Blanzac, 
her miſtreſs, thought her too young, 
and deſired her to ſtay a year or two, 
til her lover was gotalittle turwarder 
in the world. She was et Paris at 
the dreadful time when her poor 
brother was murdered ; ſhe was not 
indeed in priſon, but remained with 
her miſtreſs at an hotel, where ſhe 
ſaw four people killed before her 
eyes; ihe was ſo terrified, as to be 
immediately deprived- of her ſenſes, 
and was rather, I fear, a burden, 
than of any uſe to the lady ſhe ſerved 
—when ne found means to eſcape to 
England, after the murder of her 
huſband. During the voyage, my 
poor girl recovered ſome recollection; 
but on the veſſel's arriving in the port 
of Poole, where they were to land, 
the cries cf the ſailors, and the loud 
voices of the people who ſurrounded 
the ſhip, brought ſo ſtrongly to her 
mind the uoifes ſhe had heard at Paris 
during the maſſacre, that, in the 
frenzy which this terror occaſioned, 
ſhe flew upon deck, and, before any 
one was aware of what ſhe intended, 
ſhe threw herſelf into the ſea.” 

A dead filence enſued for a mo- 
ment; the old man could not proceed, 

D*Alonville, at length, ſaid, And 
was there no attempt made to ſave 
her!“ 

„Oh! yes,” replied he, “ and ſhe 
was ſaved from the water, but her 
ſenſes were quite gone. I do not 
know how Madame de Blanzac, diſ- 
treiſed as ſhe was herſelf, was able to 
{ſuſtain the additional burden of my 
poor girl, in ſuch a condition; but 
ſhe promiſed never to forſake her, and 
ſhe kept her word. Some ladies in 
England, to whom her melancholy 
ſtory became known, were very kind 
to my unfortunate daughter, and 
tried to get her reſtored to her ſenſes; 
but it was all in vain : they were ir- 
recoverable; and ſhe 1s now in one 
of the public hoſpitals of Londan, 
where lunatics are received,” Th 

12 
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The laborious life to which the old 
ſailor had been inured, had not 
hardened his heart—Nature had till 
a powerful influence; and his voice 
bore teſtimony to the tribute he paid 
it, as he thus concluded his mourn— 
ful narrative. 

D'Alonville would have ſpoken 
comfort to him, but he could find 
none. Theſe wounds to domeſtic 
happineſs he knew could not be cured. 
He remained filent, therefore, re— 
flecting on the dreadful havoc that 
civil war had made in his country 
within ſo ſhort a ſpace ; and he fhud- 
dered when he truſted his imagination 
for a moment with the horrors that 
were yet to come. He was now 
aſhamed of having ſuſpected his con- 
ductor of deſt Ins againſt him, and of 
having miſtaken the ſad filence of 


ſorrow for the fullen meditation of 


the aſſaſſin. They were, by this time, 
at ſome diſtance from the place where 
the report of fire-arms had been 
heard; and D' Alonville, endeavour- 
ing to ſhake off the melancholy im- 
preſſion his companion's hiſtory had 
left on his mind, enquired'why he had 
kept his boat ſo near the ſhore as they 
paſſed under the rocks of Granville? 

The ſailor replied, “ that there 
were frequently centinels placed on 
the cliffs, to prevent thoſe from 
eſcaping who were called diſattected ; 
and that, had the boat been diſcerned 
or heard, they would have been fired 
upon with very little ceremony ; but 
that under the cliffs they were lets 
likely to be perceived. 

D' Alonville then entered into con- 
verſation on the preſent appearance 
of France, and received an account 
of the deſolation that reigned through- 
out the northern provinces, which, 
when he landed, and ſurveyed the 
ſtate of the ground, did not appear 
to have been exaggerated. 

Without hazarding too much by 
confidence in his boatman, they be- 
came much better acquainted before 
they had finiſhed their voyage ; 
D' Alonville diſcovered, in the courſe 
of their converſation, that his con- 
ductor would more willingly put him 
on- ſhore at any place near St. Maloes 
than in the port; and D' Alonville 
was much more willing to land in 


MAGAZINE. 


21 
ſome remote part of the coaſt. They 
therefore 1 agreed in their 


plans, and keeping at ſome miles 
diſtance from the land the whole day, 
as if they were engaged in filhing, as 

night approached they drew toward 
the ſhore, about five miles to the weſt 
of St. Maloes ; where, in a fmall 
creek, formed by projecting rocks, 
they might land, and by a winding 
path gainthe country. 

The wind, which had hitherto been 
extremely favourable, ſtill blew to 
the ſhore; but it had riſen as the ſun 
let, and the water, curling and whiten- 
ing as it rolled toward the beach, 
threatened an approaching ſtorm. 
The veſſel, therefore, could carry 
no fail; and the old man, taking in 
his canvas, rowed flowly and labo- 
riouſly toward the point where they 
had agreed to lan As the boat 
mounted the dark waves, or ſunk be- 
tween them, and as the coaſt before 
Im roſe indiſtinctly, or wholly dif- 
appeared, D' Alonville could not help 
reftecting on his ſtrange ſituation, re- 
turning thus to the land of his an- 
ceſtors. The clifts, whoſe rugged 
forms were diſtinguiſhable through 
the gloom of evening, were the 


boundaries of Britanny ! - Once be- 


fore he had ſeen them in returning 
from an excurſion of pleaſure, when, 
in his early youth he had, with his 
father, viſited Breſt, and gone back 
by water with ſeveral ladies and 
friends. He recollected all the par- 
ties; not one, perhaps, now ſurvived, 
unleſs it was his brother, of whom 
he dreaded to hear; but with whom, 
in the part of Britanny to which he 
was going, he comforted himſelf that 
it was probable he ſhould meet. 
At length, with very painful emo— 
tions, he ſaw. himſelf once more on- 
ſhore on the coaſt of France. He 
paid his conductor more than their 
agreement, and took his name, and 
the name of his ſon, whom he ſup- 
poſed to be a priſoner in England. 
There was a poſſibility that, ſhould he 
ever return thither, he might find 
the young man living, and relieve 
tle anguiſh of his unfortunate father, 
to whom, however, he forbore to 


hold out a hope that might never be 


realiſed, 
ANECDOTES. 
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A NE C©.DO TERS 


TuNsTAL, Biſhop of London. 
HEN the biſhops made great 
| complaints of Tindal's tran- 
flation of the New Teſtament, Tun- 
ſtal, then Biſhop of London, being a 
man of great moderation, would hurt 
no one, yet endeavoured all he could 
to get all the books of Tindal and 
other retormers into his hands, 

So, being at Antwerp, in the year 
1529, he ſent for one Packington, an 
Engliſh merchant there, and deſired 
him to ſee how many New Jeſtaments 
of Tindal's tranſlation he might have 
for money. Packington, who was a 
ſecret favourer of Tindal's, told him 
what the biſhop propoſed, which 
Tindal was glad of, for, being aware 
of ſome errors, he wiſhed to print a 
ſecond edition, but was too poor to 
3 it until the firſt was ſold 
off. 

The biſhop purchaſed all the re- 
maining copies, brought them over 
to England, and publicly burnt them 
in Cheaplide, Next year, when the 
ſecond edition was finiſhed, many 
more were brought over, and one 
Conſtantine being taken up for diſ- 
perſing them in London, the lord- 
chancellor, in a private examination, 
promiſed him that if he would revcal 
who on this ſide the water much en- 
couraged and ſupported them in the 
expences of printing, &c. at Ant- 
Werp, he ſhould not be harmed. 
This Conſtantine accepted of, and 
told him in reply, Truly, my lord, the 

reateſt encouragement we have had 

jath been from the Biſhop of Lon- 

don, who bought up more than half 

of the copies of the firſt impreſſion to 
burn them in Cheaplide. 
ROUBILLIAC. 

This great ſtatuary, being on a viſit 


in Wiltſhire, happened to take a walk 


MAGAZINE 


in a church-yard near Bow-wood, 
juſt as the congregation were coming 
out of church; and meeting with 
one Lord S——a (though perfect 
{ſtrangers to one another) they en- 
tered into a converſation, which end- 
ed inan invitation to dinner. 

When dinner was announced, and 
the company all ſeated at table, Rou- 
billiac diſcovered a fine antique buſt 
of one of the Roman emprelles, 
which ſtood over a ſide-table, when, 
immediately running to it with a de— 
gree of enthuſiaſtic admiration, he 
exclaimed, “ Good G—d, what an 
air! What a pretty mouth! What a 
tout enſemble? &c. &c. 

The company began to ſtare at one 
another for ſome time, and Roubil- 
liac regained his ſeat ; but inſtead of 
cating his dinner, or ſcarcely ſhewing 
the leaſt attention to any thing that 
was ſaid to him, he every now and 
then broke out into exclamations in 
praiſe of the buſt, The company, 
concluding he was mad, began to 
link away one by one, till Loid > 
was almoſt left totally alone. 

This determined his lordſhip to be 
a little more particular, aud he now, 
for the firſt time, aſked his name. 

« My name!” ſays the other; 
« what, do you not know me then: 
My name is Roubilliac.“—“ 1 beg; 
your pardon, fir,” ſays his lordſhip— 
„I now feel that I ſhould have Known 

ou.” 

Then, calling on the company who 
had only retired to the next room, 
„% Ladies and gentlemen, you may 
come in; this is no abſolute mad- 
man. This is M. Roubilliac, the 
greateſt ſtatuary of his day and only 
occaſionally mad in the admiration ot 
his art.“ 


( THE Eng. ich fleet, under Lord Bridport, ſailed in queſt of the French on the 
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21th of june: it conſiſted of thirteen ſhips of the line, and the French were nearly 
of the ſame force. At day-break on the 22d the French fleet were in ſight ; but they 
wiſhed not to come to action, and it was not till after a chaſe which laſted all that day 
and the following night that they were brought to an engagement, which ended glo- 
riouſly for the Britiſh arms; as, after about three hours cloſe fight, three French 
ſhips of the line, the Alexander, Formidable, and Tigre, ſtruck to the Britiſh flag. 
—'The battle was fought cloſe in with Port V' Orient ; and, if the enemy had not 
been protected and theltered by the land, there is every reaſon to believe that a much 
greater number, if not all the line-of-battle ſhips, would have been taken or de- 
Kroyed. The beautiful Repreſentation of this Engagement; herewith given, is to be 
Placed in the annexed Hiſtory of the Wars of England. SELECT 
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SELECT 
ODE ON THE WAR. 


COURGE of vindidtive heav'n! we feel 
The force of thy wide-walting ſtecl 
And fury of thy arm ? 
Before thy car with frantic cry 
Diſcord and death and famine fly, 
Terror and wild alarm. 


Mad power of war! can nothing bind 
Ihe rage of thy inſatiate mind, 
And ſtay thy bloody hand? 
For ever muſt thy trumpets ſound, 
Excite the madd*ning nations round, 
And ſhake the ſuff” ring land? 


Stern Winter o'er the blaſted plain 
Her icy fetters ſpread in vain; 
To check thy wild career : 
Then Spring, from out her mantle grey; 
Trembling beheld thy lawleſs ſwa 
Ulſurp her infant year. 


Thy waters, Rhine! whoſe haſt ning tide 

With joyful courſe was wont to glide 
Thy blooming vines to lave, 

Now groaning through their oozy bed 

Scarce roll, encumber'd with the dead, 
And bluth in every wave. 


Through ev'ry ſweet ſequeſter'd grove, 

That warbled once with notes of love, 

Ihe din of battle rings: 

The Naiad of each filver ſtream 

Sees oer its breaſt the armour gleam; 
And ſeeks her inmoſt ſprings. 


The fierce ungovern'd peſt invades 
The Mule's conſecrated ſhades, 

And ftorms their calm retreat : 
While frighted Genius, from the ſkies 
Shakes her reluctant plumes, and plies 

To gain her native ſeat. 


Q come, ſweet Peace! with melting lay, 
And charm his ſoft'ned rage away, 
With harmony divine ! 
If, when the Thracian ſtruck the lyre, 
Tigers reſign'd their ſavage ire, 
Sure man mult yield to thine ! 


But, ah! if, impotent to move, 

Thy ſoul-ſubduing ſong ſhould prove 
But ſung, ſweet nymph, in vain ; 

Yet ſhall a ſterner voice command 

The tiend to thun thy favourite land, 
And bound him by the main. 


Tre DANCING LOVER. 
Fram the New Muſical Piece of «« The 
Three and the Deuce.“ 

«6 USIC is the food of Love:“ 


| But what's the cure? 
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Why, dance to mulic, to be ſures 
With a fal ial, la! 
Dear Mary's cold heart I attempted to 
thaw, 
But never could melt it away. a 
Cries Mary, „ For you I thall ne'er carg 
a ſtraw :** 
Says I, “I muſt, then, dance the hay.“ 
Wich a fal, lal, la! 


When I ogled ſweet Beſs, from my glans 
ces the ſhrink, 
For the had a boſon of ſteel 
I was drunk with my patlion--ſo mortally 
drunk, 
That nothing would do but a reel. 
With a tal, lal, la! 
Extremities in love, 'tis ſaid, 
Each lover knows ; 
If women then, 
Bewilder men, 
In that extremity the head, 
Tis beſt, no doubt, 
To jig them out, 
At that extremity the toes. 
With a fal, lal, la! 


Then a fig for young Cupid—a fig fot his 
ſmart, 
A fig tor each maid that I meet ; 
No ſaint of a woman takes hold of my 
heart, 
While St. Vitus takes care of my feet, 
With a fal, lal, la! 


Tür NEGLECTED SAILOR. 


HALL the brave tar, though rougli 
untaught his mind, 
Sink in oblivion, by the Muſe forgot, 
Who many a night, as beats the howling 
wind, 
Cheers his true meſſmate, glories in his lot! 


And O, if down his war-worn cheek there 
flows 
One gentle current for his girl on ſhore; . 
Call but to arms, his breaſt enraptur'd 
glos, ä . 
And the ſoft tranſport beats for Poll no 
more! 


Rough, yet majeſtic, terrible in war, 

And proudly daring, he no danger knows, 

Through the dread fight, while echo from 
atar | 

Returns the dying murmur of the foes ! 


Yet inly calm he mounts the dang'rous 
| | 
O'er the rough billow and the daſhing 
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Whilſt on his native element the deep, 
He meets his glory where he finds a grave ! 


What tho? no laurels from old Ocean riſe, 

No purple ſweets in bright ſucceſſion 
bloom, 

No funeral requiem ' ſail the lining ſkies, 

Or ſculptur'd marble deck a wat'rytomb-- 


Yet the brave ſea-boy ſhall outlive the 
duſt. 

Of earthly grandeur and the works of 
pride; 

Th' hiſtoric page ſhall, faithful toits truſt, 

Record the valiant hero how he died ! 


Led by the gallant chief, immortal Howe! 
To deathleſs fame, ſtill honour'd is his 
doom, 
The conqueror's wreath ſhall waving 
ace his brow, 
And float unfading o'er a wat'ry tomb ! 


And oft* when ſailing o'er the azure main! 

In ſight of Albion's cliffs and rocky way, 

The gallant tar ſhall, pointing, raiſe his 
ſtrain, 

And chaunt the glories of the well-fought 
day ; 


And whilſt Rememb'rance holds her root- 
ed ſeat, 

Whilſt Britons feel each Heav'n-born paſ- 
ſion roll, 

For the brave tar each gen'rous wiſh ſhall 


eat 
For the poor ſea- boy melt the enraptur'd 
ſoul! 


At laſt when clos'd the dangers of the day! 


The wounded tar ſhall ſeek ſome kindlier 


ſky 

Let kind BI ZVoIEZMUcz then ſmooth 
the way, 

And ſweet Hud ANT his wants ſupply! 


Then ſhall the Muſe in ſofter numbers 
| flow, 
And dove-like hover o'er his happier ſtate; 


Ev'n ſweet EL1za's breaſt ſhall fondly. 


glow, 
And hail each god-like act that ſoothes 
the ſailor's fate. 


EPIGRAM ox QUEEN BESS. 


UEEN BESS once in council was 
given to know, | 
That a corps of her cavalry fled from the 


foe ; 

But, in telling the tale, it came out una- 
wares, 

That the corps were all tailors, and 
mounted on mares ; 

Nay then, cries the queen, let the rogues 

run away, 

Since I neither have loſt man nor horſe in 
the fray ! 


4 4 
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I Prithee ſend me back my heart, 
Since I cannot have thine ; 

For, if from your's you will not part, 
Why then ſhould you keep mine? 


Yet, now I think on't, let it lie; 
To ſend it me were vain: 

For thou'ſt a thief in either eye, 
Will ſteal it back again. 


FOLLY O GAMING... 


e gild o'er avarice with a ſpecious 


name, 

To ſuffer torment, while for ſport you 
came; 

Time to reverſe, and order to defy; 

To make your temper ſubject to a dye; 

To curſe your fate foreach unlucky throw, 

Your reaſon, ſenſe, and prudence, to 
forego z 

To call each power infernal to your part, 

To lit with anxious eyes and aching heart; 

Your fortune, time, and health, to throw 
away, 

Is what our modern men of taſte call 
r. 


ODE TO MY TEA. POT. 

De Tea fabula narratur, 

O Thou! the fountain of that ſtream, 
whoſe pow'r | 

Beſtows delight at morn'sawakening hour, 

And _—_ when the beams of day-light 

alls 
Renew'ft thy flow of fragrant beverage, 
Hail! | 

With thee through life ſerenely can I paſs, 

Renew my cup, and break the baleful glaſs; 

In health or ſickneſs ſtill I fly to thee, 

And my beſt comfort is a cup of tea. 


Let the dull drunkard boaſt the pow'r di- 
vine, 
Which ſhines reſplendent in his mantling 
wine, . 
And bow in adoration : 
Lo! China's ſcented leaf I chooſe, 
In cryſtal fluid I infuſe | 
The herb, and ſtraight a drink ſhall flow 
That ſooner ſhall aſſuage my woe, | 
And kindle exultation : 
The grape's ſtrong juicediſtraQts the brain, 
All paſt a certain point is pain, 
And bittereſt vexation : 
My bev'rage ſets each ſenſe awake, 
My wit grows keen the more I take ; 
At night my couch invites to reſt, 
And down! fink in tranquil ſlumbers bleſt, 


When wine goes round and noiſe alone 
preſides, 
Each baſhful fair her modeſt beauty hides; 
Far from thy circle ſhe in fear Nun ; 
in 
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Mine aſks the lovely ſex to grace 
With ber bright charms the higheſt place, 
And modett wit inſpires : 
Round the rich altar men and maidens 
meet, 
Age w_ his tale, and youth the gallant 
| eat ; 
The ſocial throng of old and young, 
The ſmart retort, the jeſt, the ſong, 
All intermingle and unite 
To wake the voice of love and virtue's 
ſoft delight. 


If fickneſs rage, if fever's lingering fire 

Arouſes thirſt's ſtill languithing delite, 

How oft from thee, faint ſmiling, haye I 
quatt'd 

Thy precious nectar in aſſuaging draught: 

Still 3 thy pow'r my flagging ipirits 
raiſe | 

In faint but faithful accents to thy praiſe, 


When pond'rous pains diſtract the head, 
Drink but thy ſtream, the weight is fled ? 


1 


From the LONDON GAZ ETTES. 


T ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, Auguſt 28. 
TD Y a letter received from Admiral 
Duncan, dated on-board his majef- 
ty's ſhip Venerable, at ſea, Auguſt 26, 
1795, Texel, eaſt-north-eaſt, diſtant twen- 
ty-two leagues, it appears, that on the 
Preceding day the ſquadron had captured 
two French national brigs, one named la 
Suffiſante, mounting fourteen eight and 
fix pounders, and the other named la Vic- 
torieuſe, mounting fourteen twelve-pound- 
ers, which were deſtined to cruiſe in the 
North Sea. The admiral ſpeaks in terms 


of much commendation of the behaviour. 


of Mr. Oſwald, acting lieutenant on-board 
the 5yider lugger, who firſt came up with, 
and atterwerds took poſleſſion of, one of 
the brigs. 

Nhe ſame advices ſtate, that the Dutch 
fleet had returned into the Fexel. 


 ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, September 1. 
Extract of a Letter from Captain Aims, 
Y his Majeſty's Ship Reunion, to Mr. 
epean, dated at Sea, Auguſt 23. 

IN purſuance of an order from Admiral 
Duncan, I proceeded to fea from the 
Downs with the Iſis and Veſtal under my 
command, and on the 12th inſtant was 
Joined by his majeſty's ſhip Stag. On 
the 22d, at one P. M. the high land 
of Jedder bearing N. E. two ſhips and 
2 cutter were diſcovered to windward on 
the larboard rack, ſtanding in ſhore, on 
which the ſquadron made all fail aſter 


Or 1t fatigue and labour tire, 
And ev'ry limb from toil refpire, 
And parching thirſt's fierce burning rage, 
How kind, how lenient is thy cup, 
Reſt gathers ſtrength at every ſup, 
And toil o'er-ſtrain'd at length meets foft 
aſſuage. 
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If to the hungry veins ſtrong potions flow, 
They ſet the blood on fire; 
Thy bland, thy healing, draught, like 
balm, 
Beſtows to each a ſoothing calm, 
Soft as the tender veins deſi re, 
And for thy charms all other ſweets forego, 


Then ſtill be thou my dear delight, 
At evening, morning, noon, or night: 
With thee I never will repine 
For flowing cups of roſy wine ; 
And, * the toper drinks his glaſs with 
Slee, 1 — 
Mine be the Fats, the FEN, good 
HEATLTu, and TEA! 
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them, and I made the ſignal to prepare 
for battle. The Stag, having had the 
advantage by a ſhift of wind, got up 
with the ſternmoſt at a quarter paſt four, 
when ſhe began the action, and at a quar- 
ter paſt five the ſhip with which ſhe was 
engaged ſtruck to her; during which time 
the remainder of the ſquadron were fire- 
ing at and endeavouring to cut off the 
headmoſt frigate and curter ; but, to my 
great mortification, they effected their e- 
tcape in the harbour of Egeroe, 

The frigate which ſtruck to the Stag is 
called the Alliance, of 36 guns and 240 
men ; the other that eſcaped, the Argo, 
of the ſame force, and the Nelly cutter, 
of 16 guns, 

I have thought proper, for their lord- 
ſhips information, to ſendin the Alliance 
with my diſpatches, by Lieutenant W, 
Huggell, of his majelty's ſhip under my 
command, whom 1 recommend to their 
favour; but, as the Alliance ftruck to 
the Stag, have put Mr. Patric Tonyn, 
her firſt lieutenant, to take charge of her, 
with orders to proceed to the Nore. As 
the ſquadron 5 not yet received any 
material damage, I ſhall continue to ex- 
ecute the orders I received from Admiral 
Duncan. | 

Permit me to return my warmeſt and 
moſt ſincere acknowledgements for the 
ſteady and gallant behaviour of Captain 
Yorke, of his majeſty's ſhip Stag, his 
officers and ſhip's company; and I like- 
wiſe very much approve of the conduct 
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of the Iſis and Veſtal, with the ſhip's 
company of the Reunion under my com- 
mand. 

A Liſt of the Killed and Wounded on-board 


hrs Majeſty*s Ships, in the above action with 
; 7 two Dutch Frigates. 


eunion, i killed and 3 wounded, Iſis, 
2 w. unde. Stag, 4 Killed and 13 wound- 


cd. Veital, none. 


[Tone Alliance Dutch frigate, prize to 
his majefty's ſhip Stag, is an American- 
built vetlel, pierced for 38 guns, and was 
one ot the ſquadron commanded by the 
celebrated Paul Jones, when he took the 
vErapis frigate, ou Flamborough Head. ] 


Extract of a Letter from Rear-admiral 
Parker, Commander in chief of his Ma- 
Jeſty's Ships at Jamaica, to Mr, Ne- 
pean, dated at Port Royal, Jamaica, 
June 29th. 

Yeſterday I received a letter from the 
maiter of the Moſquito, dated Provi 
dence, the gth inſtant, ſaying, that off 
Cape Maze (tie eaſt ende Cuba) they 
fell in with a yepudlican loc privateer 
called the National Razor, with 1ix guns 
and 40 men, and engaged her from eight 
In the morning until three in the after- 
noon, when the truck to his majeity's 
colours ; and that the next day they re- 
took ner prize, a Spaniſh brig from the 
Havanna to Carthagena, laden with flour; 
and being difabled he could nc: rejoin me 
at the Mole, St. Nicholas, but with a 
free wind made the beſt of his way to 
Providence, where he ariived with his 
pres and recapture in ſafety, Lieute- 

ant M<«Farlane, who commanded the 

Moſquito, was killed very early in the 

action, 


Extract of a Letter from Rear-admiral 
Parker, dated at the Mole, (St. Do- 
mingo,) fuly 12th, 

am ſorry to ſay my conjectures re- 
ecti g the Fly Fiſh ſchooner are veri- 

7 the was captured on her paflage 


own to Jamaica by two privateers, and 
carried into Leogane. 


ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, Sept. 8. 
Extract of a Letter from Sir W. Sydney 
Smith, Kut. Captain of his Majeſty's 
Ship Diamond, to Mr. Nepean, dated 

off Rock Douvre, September 4, 1795. 
I have the ſatisfaction to acquaint you, 
that his majeſty's ſquadron under my or- 
ders has had ſome ſucceſs ſince the date 
of my laſt letter. The corvette I was in 
urſuit of with the Diamond when I 
rote laſt ſecured herſelf in Brehat, 1 


| had, however, the good fortune to fall 


in with another at day-light in the morn. 
ing of the 2d, Three quarters of an hour's 
chace brought us within gun-ſhot of her, 
She endeavoured to elude our purſuit in 
tae labyrinth of rocks before. Treguier, 

but the attempt 22 tatal to her, as 

ſhe ſtruck on the Roenna, and ſoon. after 
filled and fell over. We ceafed our fire 
immediately, and ſent out boats to ſave 
the crews, Her own boats, which were 
towing her, ſaved as many as they could 
carry. We were not fortunate enough to 
ſave more than nine. They reckon about 
twenty perſons periſhed, beſides the cap- 
tain, who was waſhed off the wreck a few 
minutes before our boats reached them. 
Her name was PAﬀlemblcee Nationale, of 
22 guns, eight-pounders, on the main 
deck, ind 200 men, from Breſt to St. Ma- 
loes. The well was ſo great that the 
went to pieces very ſoon, and we were o- 
bliged to anchor ainong the rocks to avoid 
a ſimilar tate. Captain Dacres, who had 
been detached in the Childers, rejoined 
me this morning. On his return he fell 
in with and captured the Vigilant, French 
cutter, of 6 guns, one of the Garde du 


* C&ce in the bay of St. Brieux. 


Extract of a Letter from Lieut. Pearce, of 
the Marines, to lis Grace the Duke of 
Portland, dated Tepic, New Galicia, 
200 Leagues to the N. W. of the City 
of Mexico, April 25, 1795. 

F have the honour of acquainting your 
grace that, in obedience to your inſtruc- 
tions, I proceeded from Monterley ta 
Nootka, in company with Brigadier-ge- 
neral Alava, the officer appointed on the 
part of the court of Spain for finally ter- 
minating the Nnegociations relative to 
that port; where, having ſatisfied my- 
[At reſpecting the ſtate of the country 
at the time of the arrival of the Spa- 
niards, preparations were immediate— 
ly made for diſmantling the fort which 
the Spaniards had erected on an ifland 
that guarded the mouth of the harbour, 
and embarking the ordnance. By the 
morning of the 28th all the artillery were 
embarked; part on-board of his Catholic 
majeſty's loop of war Activo, and part 
on-board of the San Carlos guard-ſhip. 
Brigadier-general Alava and myſelf then 
met, agreeably to our reſpective inſtruc- 
tions, on the place where formerly the 
Britiſh buildings ſtood, where we 1igned 
and exchanged the declaration and coun- 
ter- declaration, for reſtoring thoſe lands 
to his majeſty, as agreed upon by the 
two courts, After which ceremony I or- 
dered the Britifh flag to be hoiſted in to- 
ken of poſſeſſion, and the general gave di- 
rections for the troops to embark. 

WT > IT OF CROSSING 


BRITANNIC 
CROSSING OF THE RHINE, 


AM5TERDAM, Seßk. 10. 


Official intelligence has been received 
in this capital, of the French army, un- 
der the command of General Letebre, 
having in the morning of the 6th inſtant, 
eroſfled the Rhine at botberg, near Urdin- 
gen. The paſlage was effected with the 
ut moſt celcrity, and with the lots of a 
very tew men, Duileldorf was in pol- 
ſellion ot the republican troops in two 
hours after midnight. Tuc tollowing par- 
ticulars are juſt arrived from Coblentz: 

«© CoBLENTZ, Aug. 28, If we may 
judge from the diſpontion of the French 
army, and the preparaitons that are mak- 
ing, an event of the utmoſt importance 
will happen in the c urſe of this night. 
The pontoons, which were ſtationed at 
Gals, have been conveyed over land to 
the camp at Katlich; whither all the na— 
vigators in requilition are ordered to re— 
pair this evening. 

« The chain. of batteries erected by 
the French between the White Tower and 
Urmitz is now mounted with cannon aud 
mortars of the wideſt calibre. 

« Aug. 29. The blow is ſtruck, and 
the firſt eflort to effect the pallage of the 
Rhine has been fucceſstul. 

«« The following are the particulars : 

« Between Neuweid and the White 
Tower is lituated an ifle of conſiderable 
extent, which has not hitherto been oc- 
gcupied by eitherof the contending parties, 

« Laſt night, however, this iſle became 
the theatre of a ſanguinary conflict, A- 
bout two o'clock in the morning, 1200 
Republicans embarked in ſmall- craft, and 
being favoured by the darkneſs of the 
night ettected their paſſage to the iſle. 

« The moment they gained a footing, 
they took the precaution of throwing up 
breaſt-Works, in order to ſecure their po- 
ſition. But the noiſe of the pick-axes 
and thovels alarmed the Auſtrians, and a 
diſcharge of muſketry having convinced 
them of the intentions of the French, they 
commenced a heavy and inceſſant fire of 
cannon and mortars, and at intervals kept 
up a Well- directed fire of muſketry, The 
French, in their turn, opened all their 
batteries on the enemy: and the reports 
were fo tremendous that the earth thook 
ſeveral leagues from the ſcene of action. 

« Nevertheleſs, the brave republicans 
maintained their enterprize with that 
calmneſs that characterizes true courage, 
and which always decides the fate of bat- 
tles. They ſoon elevated their works, 
till they were enabled to eſtabliſh them. 
ſelves in the iſle, and till the moment I 


now write to you all the efforts of the 
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enemy to diſlodge them have been fruit- 
lets, 

% Aug. 30. Fortune continues to favour 
the enterprizes of the republicans : yeſ- 
terday at midnight. they came down from 
the Moſclle with two flying bridges, for 
the purpoſe of conveying them to the 
iſland which they had made themſelves 
maſters of in the Rhine near Neuwied. 
No ſooner had they arrived at the ſtone 
bridge, than the Auſtrians by the moon. 
light diſcovered them, and playedon them 
from all their batteries. 

„Never had we heard fo dreadful a 
cannonade, and never had we witneſled 
ſo bold an attempt. In ſpite of the ſhow- 
ers of balls and thells, which were poured 
on thete intrepid voyagers, they glided 
tranquilly along the ſtream without firing 
a ſingle thot. All the right bank of the 
river was in motion; the tocſin was rung 
in all the villages, and a continual fire 
purſued the fly ing bridges, which, how- 
ever, arrived happily at their deſtination. 

« What will appear incredible, but 
which is ſtill averred tobe true, is, that the 
French did not loſe one man, in this ſin- 
gular and hazardous expedition. The 
flying bridges now ſerve to connect the 
inlet with the main land. The cannon 
of Ehrendreiſten have damaged ſome of 
the houſes of Coblentz. 

„P. S. We learn that Neuwied is al- 
moſt entirely deſtroyed; and that, not- 
withſtanding the conflagrations which 
have occurred in that place, the Auſtrians 
who are poſted in the ſtreets of the town 
ſtill continue to fire on the French poſts, 
who return the fire with much alacrity.?? 


Jourdan, Commander in chief of the Ar- 
my of the Sambre and Meuſe to the Com- 
wit ice of Public Safety : 

Head-quarters at Duſſeldorf}, Sept. 7. 

Citizens Repreſentatives, Thelett wing 
of the army of the Sambre and Meuſe, 
the command of which I entruſted to Ge- 
neral Kleber, croſſed the Rhine veiterday 
morning, at three points. The General 
of Diviſion Lefebre, commanding the at- 
tack on the left, efteted the paſſage at 

Eiclkamp : he afterwards proceeded to 

Angerbach, leaving to the right a ſmall 

{tripe of Pruſſian territory. At Spick he 

forced the paſſage of Angerbach, and pro- 

ceeded to Angermunde, after having dri- 
ven the enemy from Hockum. The de- 

ſign of this movement was to turn the e- 

nemy, who, to the number of 20,000 

men, were encamped between Witlard 

and Hockum—the expedient was perfect- 
ly ſucceſsful, The General of Brigade 

Damas, commanding four battalions of 

srenadiers who compoſed the advanced 

guard 
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guard of this diviſion, was wounded by 
a muſket- ball, in ſhewing his brave com- 
panions the road to victory. The Gene- 
ral of Diviſion Grenier, commanding the 
center attack, crolied at Ardingen, in the 
center of the enemy's poſition. The Ge- 
neral of Diviſion Championet, command- 
ing the attack to the right, croſſed at 
Hamm, above Dufleldorf, at the ſame 
time that he bombarded and cannonaded 
that city from the left bank of the Rhine. 
The pucport of this attack was to cut off 
the enemy's retreat, and to oblige them 
to retire by the mountains ; but, to ac- 
complith this, it was neceflary to obtain 
forcible poſſeſſion of Dufieldorf, and o- 
blige the inhabitants to capitulate ſpeedi- 
ly, otherwiſe this detached corps would 
have run the riſk of being driven into the 
Rhine. General Legrand, at the head of 
a battalion of grenadiers, proceeded to 
the glacis of the city with an intrepidity 
which merits the higheſt praiſes, after 
having killed or taken priſoners all the 
troops he met with in the bay of Hamm. 
The attack by ſtorin being irreliſtible, the 
place ſurrendered, and was delivered up to 
the troops of the republic. The enemy re- 
treated to Rattingen, leaving on the field 
of battle ſeven guns, ſeveral military 
waggons, and one hundred priſoners. The 
General of Diviſion Tilly, commanding 
the reſerve, croſted at Eiclkamp, after the 
diviſion of General Lefebre. On this im- 

ortant occativn General Kleher diſ- 
played the higheſt military talents. The 
generals of diviſion and brigade executed 
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THE twenty-five thouſand troops 

1 which are now under orders for the 
Weſt Indies, are not more than ſufficient 
for the great purpoſes for which they are 
intended. Sir Ralph Abercrombie is to 
reſide at Martinique, and have the con- 
duct of the affairs of the Windward 
Iflands, and alſo to undertake the re- 
capture of Guadaloupe and St. Lucie; 
the conqueſt of St. Domingo will belong 
to a ſeparate command, wholly diſtinct 
from that of Sir R. Abercrombie's. A 
much larger force muſt now be appor- 
tioned to the latter ſervice than was at firſt 
thought of; for it may be depended on 
as a fact, that our court is decided not to 

rmit the Spaniards to fulfil that part of 
the late treaty with the French, which 
Kipulates to retain their portion of St. 
Domingo, until the French are in a ſitu- 
ation to take poſſeſſion of it. The Spa- 
niards having ſtipulated to cede their 
Intereſt in the ifland to the French, it 
naturally - follows, according to every 


Principle of the law of nations, that at 
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with the greateſt judgment and the high. 

eſt courage the orders they received, 

The Geueral of Brigade of Engineers 
Dejen, charyed with throwing over the 

bridge of boats, was extremely ufeful to 

us in embarking the troops, but in ſpite 
of all his afliduity the bridge was not 

completely fixed till this day. The Chief 
of Brigade of Engineers Lagaſtine, hav- 

ing conſtructed on the left bank of the 

Rhine, from Gileb to Finwen, large and 

well-diſpoſed works, the artillery placed 

in theſe works, under the command of 

the General of Brigade Belle, kept up a 

very warm fire and ſeconded our attack 

pertectly well. The troops have diſplai ed 

an intrepidity which ſhews that nothing 

is impoſlible. We found in the city of 
Duſſeldorf, 168 guns, and ſeveral other 

articles, the liſt of which mall be tranſ. 

mitted to you as ſoon as I receive it. 1 

cannot as yet poſitively ſtate our loſs, but 

it does not amount to 200 men killed and 
wounded. Several foldiers of every rank, 
whoſe names are not yet come to my no- 

tice, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by high ex- 

ploits. As ſoon as the particulars ot theſe 

thall reach me, I ſhall tranſmit them to 

you. We ſhall endeavour to take advan- 
tage of this victory, by torcing the enemy 

to make without delay a peace advanta- 

geous to the republic, and which will al- 

low us to enjoy the advantages held out 
to us by the republican conſtitution the 

convention has juit preſented for the ace 
ceptance of the French nation. Health 

and traternity. Joux Dax. 


CCURRENCES 


the expiration of the term fixed on for 
the ceſſion it becomes an enemy's coun- 
try, which we have a moſt undoubted 
right to attack. 

According to authentic letters from 
Vannes, written by gentlemen who were 
made priſoners at Quiberon, it ſeems cer- 
tain, that the laughter of thoſe unfortu- 
nate men has not been ſo general as was 
at firſt announced in the Paris papers, 
The unfortunate Sombreuil and thirteen 
or fourteen of his principal officers, with 
the Biſhop of Dol and about the ſame 
number of prieſts, are the only priſoners 
who have been ſhot ; and theſe murders 
were committed purſuant to the ſpecial 
orders given by Tallien before he ſet out 
for Paris. But theſe aflaſſinations made 
ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on the inhabitants 
of Vann?s, that the convention did not 
dare to ſhoot any more. 

It is certain that M. de Puiſaye, with 
four or five other officers, have re-entered 
Morbihan, and conveyed ſuccours to the 
Chouans. As he has to atone fer many 

faults, 
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faults, ſome great effort may be expected 
from him. 

Some diſpatches have been received by 
the Adventure man of war, Capt. Craw- 
ley, from Lord Dorcheſter at Quebec. 
All was well in Upper and Lower Canada 
the latter end of July laſt ; trade was pret- 
ty briſk ; the inhabitants on the Lakes 
were well pleaſed with the final ſettle- 
ment of differences with America by 
treaty, and had celebrated that event 
with much feſtivity. 

A circumſtance, to which is attached 
a queſtion of infinite magnitude to naval 
and military men, lately occurred in the 
Mediterranean. An officer of the 1ith 
regiment, detached with a party of men 
to do duty as marines on-board one of the 
ſhips in Admiral Hotham's fleet, having 
been guilty of diſobedience of orders, and 
contemptuous conduct towards the cap- 
tain of the ſhip, was by him, as his fu- 
perior officer, brought to a court-martial, 
at which Admiral Goodall preſided. The 
charges being fully proved, he was ſen- 
tenced to be diſmiſſed the ſervice, and 
rendered incapable of ever ſerving his 
majeſty again. He however denied the 
legality of their proceedings, alledging a 
naval court to be incompetent to decide 
what he deemed a military cauſe ; and in 
conſequence wrote to General Briggs, 
commander in chief at Gibraltar, who, 
diſregarding the judgment of the court 
martial, ordered him to do his duty until 
he had his majeſty's directions to the 
contrary, The aifuir is now before tlie 
war- office, and we truſt will be termina- 
ted without creating any differences be- 
tween the two profeſſions. 

The following anecdote of Captain 
Moore, of the Syren trigate, is tranſmit- 
ted to us by a gentleman on-board that 
vetlel ; we feel a national pride in giving 
it to the world: — During a recent cruize 
off the coaſt of France, Captain Moore fell 
in with ſome ſmall fiſhing veſſels, who, 
on his approach, abandoned their nets, 


and effected their eſcape to thore ; being 


in want of freih proviſions, he ordered out 
his boats, and drew tne nets, by which 
means he obtained a conſiderable quantity 
of fiſh. With duc conſideration, however, 


to the wretched poifflards whom he had 


thus deprived of the hire of their labour, 
he aſcertained the value of the fiſh, which 
proved, on the teſtimony of the pilot, to 
be ſix guineas; and this ſum, together 
with an appropriate letter, he put into a 
bladder, and ſuſpended it to the nets, 
which he again threw into the water, and 
ſet ſail, The irighted fiſhermen from the 
ſhore witneſſed the early part of the trami- 
action, and on the departure of the frigate 
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returned to their ſtation for the purpoſe 
of faving the remnant of their nets, which, 
according to common uſage, they expect. 
ed to have found hacked to pieces. How 
great mult have been their gratitude and 
deligitwhen, on drawing in theirnets, they 
not only diſcovered them whole, but the 
treaſure attached to them ! It is thus we 
ſhould ev-r att. We war not againſt in- 


dividuals, whom, in all the relative du. 


ties of life, we ſhould conſider as friends 
and brethren. 

Mr. Lambert, an eminent ſugar-refiner, 
who has eſtablithed a conſiderable ſugar. 
houſe at Calcutta, writes to a friend in 
London, that the climate and ſoil of Ben- 
gal are ſo congenial to the propagation of 
the ſugar-cane, and the habits of life of 
the natives of that country ſo widely dif- 
ferent from thoſe of the Weſt - India 
planters, that they are able to ſupply even 
the Weſt-India iflands with ſugar, at half 
the price it coſts in its cultivation there, 
The prime coſt of ſugar in the Weſt Indies 
is generally eſtimated at 35s. per cwt. In 
the Eaſt Indies, where the land is culti- 
vated by labourers, who work for hire, 
and where ſlavery is unknown, it coſts the 
farmer, upon an average, 45. 10d. per cwt. 
A quantity of ſugar, ſufficient for the 
ſupply of all Europe, may be raiſed in 
Bengal ; and, if an article in ſuch unuſual 
demand can be afforded cheap, it will e- 
nable the public to bear their other bur. 
dens with greater eaſe. 

On Friday morning, july the 24th,came 
on at the aſſizes for the county of York, 
before Sir Soulden Lawrence and Sir Giles 
Rooke and a ſpecial jury, the trial of Mr, 
York, alias Redhead. At the laſt aſſizes 


two bills of indictment were found againſt” 


him ; one for a conſpiracy in concert with 


Mr. Gales, and Richard Davidſon ; and 
the other for ſeditious words ſpoken, and 
a libel printed, intit led, Proceedings of 


a Meeting on Caftle-hill, Sheffield, April 
7, 1794.** Mr. York was only tried on 
the latter indictment for ſedition. Mr. 
Law, for the crown, opened the proceed- 
ings. Mr. York was in high ſpints, and, 
after Mr. Broomhead- and ſeveral others 
were examined, made a very able, learn- 


ed, and pathetic, ſpeech of two hours, 


wherein he endeayoured toconfute every 


charge brought againſt him, and called az 


number of witneſſes on his part. Theſe 
witneſſes were examined by his aſſiſtant 
counſel, as he pleaded his own cauſe. At 
twelve at night, the judge finiſhed ſum. 
ming vp the evidence, and the jury, after 
a ſhort conſultation, found the priſoner 
guilty, When the verdict was delivered, 
ſome one clapped hands, which was im- 
mediateiy followed with à general hiſs: 
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The trial laſted from nine o'clock in the 
morning till eleven at night. Sentence 
will be given 11 the courtof King's Bench 
in the courſe of this term. 

A terrible fire has juſt reduced to aſhes 
the church ot St. Nicholas, at Potſdam), 
together with the ſurrounding houſes to- 
wards which the wind directed the flames. 
The fire broke out ic the tower, the repair 
of which was completing, through the 
negligence of a workman who was melt- 
ing lead. The flames, ted by a high wind, 
conſumed in the fpace of an hour this 
very lofty tower, the tall of which com- 
municated the fice to the chen and the 
adjacent houles. The atmofphere being 
inflamed by this immenſe maſs of fire, it 
became very difficult and hazardous to 
make any eitorts to extinguith the flames. 
His majeſty directed the operations in per- 
ſon. At eleven at night tac fire. was ſtill 
burning, and there remained nothing of 
the beautiful church except the maſonry 
and fagade. 

The church of St. Paul, Covent-gar- 
den, the architectural triumpi of Inigo 
Jones, and the admiration of Europe, 
through the careleflneſs of ſome work- 
men, employed in finiſhing the interior 
of the new cupola, was, on Thurſday at- 
ternoon the 17th of September, reduced 
to aſhes, A kettle of pitch had boiled 
over, and the wooden elevation was con - 
ſumed in a moment. Between two and 
three o'clock a column of tire was ſeen to 
burſt forth from the cupola, which ſoon 
communicated with the roof, the timber- 
work of which was very complex; the 
flames with inconceivable rapidity com- 
municated to the body of the building, 
and the lead upon the roof poured off in a 
flood with the velocity of a cataract. Soon 
after three o'clock, the beams which ſuſ- 
tained the immenſe roof of the church be- 
gan to fall in, not at once, but delibe- 
. rately: all attempts to check the flames 
were deemed in vain, therefore every ef- 
fort was directed towards the neighbour- 
ing buildings, which were with great dif- 
ficulty preſerved from taking fire, ſo in- 
tenſe was the heat from the church, 
which was now wrapt in an immenſe 
pyramid of flame, riſing to three times 
the height of the building : the heat was 
felt to the end of Ruſſel- ſtreet, and was 
ſcarcely to be ſupported ſo near as within 
fifty yards of it. At this moment, upon 
the architrave of the {lender arch leading 
-- to the church-yard on the left, two fire- 
men were ſupporting a pipe, which was 
Playing upon the building, with an in- 
trepidity, which, if it were not, profeſ- 
ſional, we ſhould term holy. By ſix o'clock 
the whole interior was in ruins, The com- 
. | 
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munion plate, we believe was ſaved ; buy 
every other article pertaining to the ſa. 
cred edifice, including the valuable and 
celebrated organ, the clock, &c. &. wag 
devoured by the unconquerable fury of 
the deſtructive element, "The outer walls 
yet ſtand, as allo the pillars and pedi— 
ment of the noble portico fronting Co. 
vent-garden, but the whole appear ſo da- 
maged, that it is ſuppoſed impoſiible 
they can be repaired on the original plan 
ot the architect. The church had lately 
experienced a very expenſive renovation 
of ail its parts; it had allo beea decorated 
within fide in a ſtile of uncommon mag « 
nificence. They, who are judges of ar- 
chitecture, know that it was the model 
of ſtructures at once elegant and imple z 
ſurpritiag with unexpected grandeur be— 
neath a root as artlels as that of a cottage, 
Ihe roof of this church was allowed to 
be a maſter- piece of architecture, it being 
entirely unſupported by any croſs beams. 
The building had ſtood from the days of 
Charles the Second. When the then Earl 
of Bedford ſent tor Inigo Jones, he told 
him he wanted a chapel for the pariſhion= 
ers of Covent-garden, but added, he 
would not go to any conſiderable expence. 
In thort, faid he, I would not have it 
much better than a barn : «« Well! then 
(replied Jones), you ſhall have the hand- 
ſomeſt barn in Europe!“ and he kept his 
word. a 

A proclamation is iflued for the parlia- 
ment to meet on the 29th of October next, 
for the diſpatch of buſineſs. It is very 
generally believed that after paſſing a fur- 
ther vote of credit the parliament will be 
diſſolved. 

Monday the 31ſt of Auguſt, died Mr. 
Philidor, the celebrated cheſs- player. 
To the laſt moment of his life, he enjoyed, 
though near cighty years of age, a ſtrong 
retentive memory, Which rendered him 
remarkable in the circle of his acquaint- 
ance in the capital. He was member of 
the celebrated cheſs club near thirty years, 
and diſplayed thoſe meek qualities, that 
rendered him not lets eſteemed as a com- 
panion, than admired for his extraordi- 
nary ſkill in the difficult game of cheſs, 
for which he was pre-eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed. Within theſe two months he 
played two games, blind-told, at the ſame 
time, againſt two excellent cheſs-players, 
and was declared the victor, He was be- 
tides an admirable mulician, and a capi- 
tal compoler. 

{3” A Southampton Correſpondents requeſt 
will be complied with, provided he will 
trauſmit a copy of the Warrant, 
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ANECDOTES or THz LIFE or COMMODORE PAYNE. 


HE very diſtinguiſhed officer, 

of whom the annexed engrav- 
ing is a ſtriking reſemblance, (and 
which was taken from Mr. Orme's 
magnificent picture, now painting, 
»f the landing of her Royal Highnets 
the Princeſs of Wales at Greenwich,) 
ſtudied the early elements of his pro- 
feſſion at the Royal Academy at 
Portſmouth, and firſt embarked on 
the theatre on which he has ſince ap- 
peared with fo much reputation under 
the orders of Lord Ducie, and ſailed 
with him to the Leeward Iſlands, 
where he was taken on-board the 
Montague by Admiral Man; and 
ſerved in the flag-ſhip under that 
commander during his continuance 
on that (tation. 

On the breaking out of the Ame- 
rican war, he went, on-board the 
Briſtol, Sir Peter Parker, on the 
expedition to Carolina; and, on the 
arrival of Lord Howe in America in 
1776, was immediately taken by his 
lordſhip on-board the Eagle, where 
under the immediate eye of this 
diſtinguiſhed judge of merit, and in 
the American ſchool, remarkable for 
having ſent forth into the world ſome 
of the moſt accompliſhed officers in 
the profeſſion, he very ſoon gave 
{uch deciſive proofs of his profeſſional 
abilities, as conciliated the approba- 
tion and favour of his noble patron, 
who appointed him lieutenant of the 
La Brune. During Lord Howe's 
continuance on the American ſtation, 
he was afterwards appointed lieu- 
tenant of the Phoenix, commanded 
by Sir H. Parker, and was in this 
capacity on-board of that ſhip on that 
remarkable occaſion, on which his 
lordſhip exhibited one of the moſt 
celebrated examples of the perfection 
to which naval tactics can be carried, 
that can be produced in hiſtory. 

On Lord Howe's quitting America, 
Mr. Payne was appointed lieutenant 


on- board the Roebuck, commanded 


by Sir Andrew Snape Hammond, the 
preſent very able comptroller of the 
a and with him returned to Eng- 
land; where he was made firſt lieute- 

Vor. II. No. 36, 


nant of the Romney, Commodore 
Johnſon, who hoiſted a broad pendant 
as commander in chiet ot the ſqua- 
dron deltined to Portugal ; and very 
ſhortly promoted him to the command 
of the Cormorant floop of war. On 
the capture of the Artois of forty 
guns, Captain Payne was made polt 
into her; and it was Curing his com- 
mand of this ſhip, that an occaſion 
aroſe in the Tagus, on which, think- 
ing the Britiſh flag inſulted by the 
court of Portugal, he ſupported it 
with a ſpirit and dignity which were 
honoured by his majeſty's approba- 
tion. 

On his return to England in the 
Artois, Captain Payne received a 
commillion to command the frigate, 
in which, both in Europe and various 
parts of America, he diſplayed that 
diligence and activity which have 
ever marked his conduct; he recom- 
mended himſelf particularly to his 
commanding officer, Admiral Pigot, 
by attacking ſome ſhips in harbour, 
under the protection of a battery, in 
the iſland of Cuba, and, after land- 
ing, deſtroying ſome, and bringing 
away the remainder of them, he was 
ſoon after honoured by the admiral 
with the command of the Leander of 
fifty guns. How deſervedly this was 
conferred, very ſoon appeared by one 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed actions in 
the whole war which he maintained 
againſt the French ſhip Pluto of ſe- 
venty-four guns, and which ſhip, 
after a ſevere conflict, he obliged to 
abandon the field of battle ; but wa 
unable to follow her, from the per- 
fectly diſabled ſtate of his own ſhip. 
Admiral Pigot's letter to the admiral- 
ty is a ſufficient teſtimonial of Capt. 
Payne's merit on this occaſion. 

After this engagement he was 
named to the command of the Princeſs 
Amelia of eighty guns, which he 
brought to England ſoon after, at the 
concluſion of the war. — The“ piping 
time of peace” did not however ſuffer 
Captain Payne's talents to he unem- 
ployed, or himſelf to live undiſtin— 
guithed, His agreeable manners, as 
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well as his profcilional character, ſoon 
recommended him to the tavour and 
patronage of the illuſtrious heir to 
the Britiſh throne ; who not only ho- 
noured him with his particular fa- 
vour and confidence, but appointed 
him his principal ſecretary, and privy 
ſeal, and auditor of the duchy of 
Cornwall, and til] continues that 
friendſhip to him, which ſtands a- 
mong others a valuable example, of 
the diſcernment as well as the good- 
neſs of his royal highneſs's heart. 

' Captain Payne was ſhortly after 
elected one of the repreſentatives in 
parliament tor the borough of Hun- 
tingdon ; and, at the general election 
of the preſent parliament, was re- 
elected for the ſame borough. 

On the breaking out of the preſent 
war, Captain Payne was appointed to 
the command of the Ruſſell of ſeven- 
ty-four guns; his conduct in which 
thip, on the ever-memorable 1ſt of 
June, is too recently diſtinguiſhed in 
Lord Howe's official diſpatches on 
that occaſion to render any panegy ric 
on him neceſſary. 

When the Prince of Wales's mar- 
Tiage with the Princeſs of Brunſwick 
was ſo tar advanced, as to render it 
neceſſary to prepare for the con- 
veyance of her ſerene highneſs to 
England, his royal highneſs's eyes 
naturally adverted for her conductor 
to the naval officer, who, in addition 
to his profeſlional reputation, enjoyed 
his own private confidence and friend— 
ſhip; and Captain Payne accordingly 
received orders from the admiralty to 
leave the Ruſſell at Torbay, and to 
Hoilt a broad pendant on-board the 
- Princeſs Augulta yacht, then in the 
river, fitting out for this purpoſe. 
It being however in conſideration of 
the ſeaſon of the year, and the danger 
of the times, thought expedient that 
her ſerene highnets ſhould embark 
on-board of a ſhip of more force and 
lecurity, the broad pendant was ſhifted 
to his majeſty's ſhip Jupiter of fifty 
puns, and Ciptain Payne in Decem- 

er laſt received the commiſſion of 
commodore and commander in chief 
of the ſquadron to be employed upon 
this ſervice. The uncommon ſeverity 
of the laſt winter, and the dangers 
and difiicultics, whick this ſquadron 
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experienced in its repeated attempts 
to leave the Nore, (where from the 
hard gales of eaſterly wind, impe- 
netrable fogs, and floating iſlands of 
ice, its ſtation at anchor, and much 
more its navication, became perilous 
and alarming to the laſt degree,) are 
too recent in the recollection of every 
one. At this dilaſtrous criſis, the 
weather which prevented the ſqua- 
dron from putting to fea enabled the 
French to over-run Holland, where 
it was originally deſigned that the 
commodore ſhould receive the Prin- 
ceſs of Brunſwick, and obliged his 
majeſty's miniſters to decide on ſome 
remote part for her ſerene highnels's 
embarkation, and to poſtpone it till 
an improvement of the weather ſhould 
render the voyage leſs hazardous, 
Government however did not ſufler 
this ſquadron to be idle: for no ſooner 
was this further delay of the prin- 
ceſs's embarkation determined on, 
than the commodore was ſent tor by 
the cabinet ; and, after a ſtay of very 
few hours in town, praceeded imme 
diately into the North Sea, (leaving 
behind him the royal yachts, which 
were fitted out for the princeſs's ladies 
and women of the bed- chamber,) on 
an expedition, which required the. 
moſt inviolable ſecreſy, and diſcreete!! 
conduct, as well as the moiſt deter 
mined intrepidity. The rapid pro- 
greſs however of the carmagnol: 
over Holland, and the complete pol- 
ſeflion which they gained of the navy, 
docks, harbours, and every part ot 
the republic, ſo ſoon defeated cvery 
hope of ſtriking any material blow in 
that quarter, that the commodore 
was recalled before even an attempt 
could be made at ſucceſs. 'The rigour 
of the ſeaſon beginning to relax in the 
commencement of the month ct 
March, the ſquadron took its füirſt 
departure from the Nore with the 
yachts in order to procced to Crux 
haven, where his majeſty had deſtined 
that the princeſs ſhould embark a- 
board the Jupiter. 

The great riſques, and continual 
diſtreſſes, to which the ſquadron was 
expoſed from the ice, in its paſſage to 
Cruxhaven, and during the time that, 


it was at anchor at port, in expectation 


ef the Princeſs of Brunſwick, are 
EL ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely to be parallelled in ſo ſhort a 
navigation. But the iſſue was molt 
happy. After arranging with Lord 
Malmſbury (his majeſty's ambaſſador 
appointed to attend the princeſs from 
Brunſwick) all the neceſſary preli- 
minaries to her ſerene highneſs's em- 
barkation, the commodore had the 
honour of receiving her ſerene high— 
neſs in his barge, and conducting her 
on-board the Jupiter, and, ſetting 
ſai] the next morning, after a pleaſant 
pallage of five days, arrived at 
Graveſend on the 4th of April. The 
next morning the commodore ſhitted 
his broad pendant to the Princeſs 
Auguſta yacht, on-board of which he 
conducted the Princeſs of Brunſwick, 
and had the happineſs in a few hours 
of landing her ſerene highneſs at 
Greenwich, without the occurrence 
of the ſmalleſt accident, or unplealant 
circumſtance, from the hour ot her 
embarkation. | 

The conſiderable and important 
ſhare which the commodore had the 
honour of contributing in the conduct 
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and accompliſhment of an event, of 
a nature ſo intereſting to the happi- 
neſs of the nation, muſt be a ſubject 
of no {mall ſatisfaction to his own 
teelings, in the ſubſequent part of 
his lite, and entitles him to no leſs 
approbation from his fellow-ſubjeas 
than he has had the honour of re- 
ceiving from his ſovereign. We have 
only to lament our intelligence that 
his health has been ſo materially im- 
paired by the unremitted fatigues and 
anxieties of his commiſſion during 
the laſt winter, as to occalion a necel + 
lary ſuſpenſion of his public ſervices, 
and ſincerely to wiſh him a happy re- 
eſtabliſhment, and reſumption of the 
duties of his profeſſion. 

Commodore Payne 1s the cadet of 
a very iate honourable ſtock, and 
brother to the late Sir Ralph Payne, 
now Lord Lavington. | 

WY Ie fall be aappy in the ſuture 
correſpondence of the gentleman who fa- 
voured us with the above Anecdotes, whoſe 


ormer communications we alſo thankfull 
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HISTORY or Tar RISE AND FALL oF THE BRITISH EMPIRE ix 
AMUERICA.—Continued from page 208. 


LTHOUGH the Indians ftiit live 
in the quiet poſſeſſion of many 
large tracts, America, fo far as known, 
is chiefly claimed, and divided into 
colonies, by three European nations, 
the Spaniards, Englith, and Portu- 
gueſe. The Spaniards, as they firit 
diſcovered it, have the largett and 
richeſt portion, extending from New 
Mexico and Louiſiana in North Ame- 
rica, to the Straits of Magellan in 
the South Sea, excepting the large 
province of Brafil, which belongs to 
Portugal; for, though the French and 
Dutch have ſome forts upon Surinam 
and Guaiana, they ſcarcely deſerve 
to be conſidered as proprietors of 
any part of the ſouthern continent. 
Next to Spain, the moſt conſider— 
proprietor of America was Great 
Britain. The French indeed, until 
the concluſion of the war before laſt, 
laid a claim to, and actually poſlel- 
ſed, Canada and Louiſiana; com- 
prehending all that extenſive inland 
country reaching from Hudſon's 4 
g 4 
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on the north, to Mexico and the 
gulph of the ſame name on the ſouth. 
Biit in that war, to which their perfidy 
and ambition gave riſe, they were 
not only driven from Canada and Its 
dependencies, but obliged torelinquiſh 
all that part of Louiſiana lying on 
the eaſt fide of the Mifſliſiippi. And 
thus our own colonies were preſerved, 
ſecured, and extended ſo tar, as to 
render it difficult to aſcertain the pre- 
ciſe bounds of our empire in North 
America. To the northward we 
might have extended our claims quite 
to the pole itſelf, nor did any nation 
ſeem inclined to difpute the property 
of this northernmoſt country with 
us. From that extremity we had a 
territory extending ſouthward to 
Cape Florida in the Gulvh of Mexi— 
co, N. lat. 25% and conſequently 
near four thouſand miles long in a 
direct line. And to the weſtward 
our boundaries reached to nations 
unknown even to the Indians at 
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Of the revolution that has ſince 
taken place, by which a great part of 
thoſe territories have been torn from 
the Britiſh empire, the hiſtory will 
now follow in its proper order. 

The ſtate of the Britith colonies at 
the concluſion of the war in 1763, 
was ſuch as attracted the attention of 
all the politicians in Europe. . Their 
flouriſhing condition at that period 
was remarkable and ſtriking : their 
trade had proſpered in the midſt of 
all the difficulties and diſtreſſes of a 
war in which they were ſo nearly and 
10 immediately concerned. Their 
population continued on the increaſe, 
totwithſtanding the ravages and de- 
predations that had been ſo fiercely 
carried on by the French, and the 
native Indians in their alliance. They 
abounded with ſpirited and active in- 
dividuals of all deao:n:inations. They 
were fluthed with the uncommon 
proſperity that had attended them in 
their commercial affairs and military 
tranſactions. Hence they were ready 
for all kind of undertakings, and ſaw 
no limits to their hopes and ex pecta- 
tions. | 

As they entertained the higheſt 
opinion of their value and import- 
ance, and of the immenſe benefit that 
Britain derived from its connection 
with them, their notions were ad- 
equately high in their own favour. 
They deemed themſelves, not with- 
out reaſon, intitled to every kindneſs 
and indulgence which the mother- 
country could beſtow. x 

Although their pretenſions did not 
amount to a perfect equality of ad- 
vantages and privileges in matters of 
commerce, yet in thoſe of govern- 
ment they thought themſelves fully 
competent to the taſk of condutting 
their domeſtic concerns with little or 
no interference from abroad. Though 
willing to admit the ſupremacy of 
Great Britain, they viewed it with a 
ſuſpicious eye, and with a marked 
deſire and intent ſpeedily to give it 
limitations. Their improvements in 
all the neceſſary and uſeful arts did 
Honour totheir induſtry and ingenuity. 
Though they did not live inthe luxury 
of Kurope, they had all the ſolid and 
ſubſtantial enjoyments of life, and 
were not unacquainted with many of 
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its elegancies and refinements. A 
circumſtance much to their praiſe is, 
that, notwithſtanding their peculiar 
addiction to thoſe occupations ot 
which lucre is the ſole object, they 
were duly attentive to cultivate the 
fieid of learning; and they have ever 
ſince their firſt foundation been par- 
ticularly careful to provide for the 
education of the riſing progeny. 

Their vaſt augmentation of inter- 
nal trade and external commerce, 
was not merely owing to their poſition 
and facility of communication with 
other parts; it aroſe alſo from their 
natural turn and temper, full of 
ſchemes and projects; ever aiming at 
new diſcoveries, and continually em- 
ployed in the ſearch of means of im- 
proving their condition. IJheir in- 
duſtry carried them into every quarter 
from whence profit could be derived. 
There was ſcarcely any port of the 
American hemiſphere to which they 
had not extended their navigation. 
They were continually exploring new 
ſources of trade, and were found in 
every {pot where buſineſs could be 
tranſacted. 

To this extenſive and inceſſant ap- 
plication to commerce, they added an 
equal vigilance in the adminittration 
of their affairs at home. Whatever 
could conduce the amelioration of the 
ſoil they poſſeſſed, to the progreſs of 
agriculture, or to the improvement 
of their domeſtic circumſtances, was 
attended to with ſo wuch labour and 
care, that it may be (ſtrictly ſaid, that 
Nature had given them nothing of 
which they did not make the moſt. 
In the midſt of this ſolicitude and toil 
in matters of buſineſs, the affairs of 
government were conducted with a 
ſteadineſs, prudence, and lenity, ſel- 
dom experienced, and never exceed- 
ed, in the beſt regulated countries of 
Europe. TI 

Such was the ſituation of the Britiſh 
colonies in general throughout North 
America, and of the New England 
provinces in particular, when the 
pacification above-mentioned opened 
one of the moſt remarkable ſcenes 
that ever commanded the attention of 
the world. 

The French, who have for many 
ages been the profeſſed and natural 

| enemies 
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enemies of Britain, had long viewed, 
with equal envy and apprehenſion, 
the flouriſhing (tate of thoſe colonies 
{ne had founded in North America. 
No doubt at preſent ſubſiſts, that they 
began immediately after the peace of 
Paris to Carry into execution the 
ſcheme they had formed for the ſe— 
paration of the Britiſh colonies from 
the mother-country. Conſcious that, 
whilſt a good underſtanding laſted be- 
tween them, the ſuperiority muſt 
henceforth remain for ever on the 
fide of Britain, it was only by their 
diſunion that France could hope to 
regain the ſtation and conſequence ſhe 
had formerly poſſeſſed in Europe. 

The firſt ſteps ſhe took were to em- 
ploy her ſecret emiſſaries in ſpreading 
diſſatisfaction among the Britiſh co- 
loniſts; and the effects produced by 
her machinations were preciſely ſuch 
as they had intended and expected, 
The diſpoſition of the inhabitants of 
North America began gradually to 
alter from that warmth ot attachment 
to the mother-country which had fo 
peculiarly characteriſed them. They 
began to view her rather in the light 
of a ſovereign than of a parent; and 
to examine, with a ſcrupulous nicety, 
the nature of thoſe ties that rendered 
them parts of her empire. 

In March 1764, a bill was paſſed, 
by which heavy duties were laid on 
goods imported by the coloniſts trom 
ſuch Weſt-India iſlands as did not be- 
long to Great Britain; at the fame 
time that theſe duties were to be paid 
into the exchequer in ſpecie: and in 
the ſame ſeſſion, another bill was 
framed to reſtrain the currency of 
paper-money in the colonies them- 


ſelves. Theſe acts, coming ſo cloſe 


upon each other, threw the whole 
continent into the utmoſt ferment. 
Vehement remonſtrances were made 
to the miniſtry, and every argument 
made uſe of that reaſon or ingenuity 
could ſuggeſt, but to no purpoſe. 
Their reaſoning, however, convinced 
a great number of people at home ; 
and thus the American cauſe came to 
be conſidered as the caule of liberty. 
The Americans, finding all argu- 
ment vain, at laſt united in an agree- 
ment to import no more of the ma- 


pufactures of Great Britain, but to 
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encourage to the utmoſt of their 
power every thing of that kind a- 
mong themſelves. Thus the Britith 
manufacturers allo became a party a- 
gainſt miniſtry, and did not fail to 
expreſs their reſentment in the ſtrong- 
cit terms; but the miniſtry were not 
to be ſo eaſily daunted, and there- 
fore proceeded to the laſt ſtep of their 
intended- plan, which was to Jay on 
ſtamp duties throughout the conti— 
nent. Previous to this, indeed, ſe— 
veral regulations were paſſed in favour 
ot the commerce of the colonics ; but 
they had now imbibed ſuch unfavour - 
able ſentiments of the Britiſh mi— 
miltry, that they paid very little re. 
gard to any thing pretended to be 
done in their favour; or, if theſe acts 
made any favourable impreſſion, it 
was quickly obliterated by the news 
of the ſtamp-act. The reaſon given 
for this act ſo exceedingly obnoxious 
was, that a ſum might be raiſed ſuf- 
ficient for the defence of the colonies: 
againſt a foreign enemy; but this 
pretence was fo far from giving any 
ſatisfaction to the Americans, that it 
excited their indignation to the utmoſt 
degree. They not only aſſerted that 
they were abundantly able to defend 
themſelves againſt any foreign enemy, 
but denied that the Britiſh parliament 
had any right to tax them at all. 
Indeed it met with a violent oppo— 
ſition in the Engliſh houſe of com- 
mons. When it was brought in, 
Mr. Charles Townſhend concluded 
along ſpeech in its favour, with words 
to the following effect: And now, 
will theſe Americans, children plant- 
ed by our care, nouriſhed up by our 
indulgence, till they are grown to a 
degree of ſtrength and opulence, and 
protected by our arms, will they 
grudge to contribute their mite to re- 
lieve us from the heavy weight of that 
burden which we lie under?” To 
which Colonel Barre replied, “ They 
planted by your care | No, your op— 
preſſions planted them in America. 
They fled from tyranny to a then un- 
cultivated and unhoſpitable country, 
where they expoſed themſelves to al- 
moſt all the hardſhips to which hu- 
man nature is liable; and among o- 
thers to the cruelty of a ſavage foe, 
the moſt ſubtle, and I will take upon 

me 
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me to ſay, the moſt formidable, of any 
people upon the face of God's carth; 
and yet, actuated by principles of 
true E ngliſh liberty, they met all 
hardſhips with pleafure, compared 
with thoſe who ſuſfered in their own 
country, from the hands of thoſe who 
ſhould have been their friends. 
They nouriſhed up by your indul— 
gence! They grew by your neglect 
of them. As ſoon as you began to 
care about them, that care was exer- 
ciſed in ſending perſons to rule them 
in one department and another, who 
were perhaps the deputies of deputies 
to ſome members of this houſe, ſent 
to {py out their liberties, to miſre- 
preſent their actions and to prey upon 
them. —Mecn whoſe behaviour, on 
many occaſtons, has cauſed the blood 
of thoſe ſons ot liberty to recoil 
within them. - Men prometed to the 
higheſt ſeats of juſtice, ſome, who to 
my knowledge were glad, by going 
to a foreign country, to elcape being 
brought to the bar of a court of 
Juſtice in their own. —T hey protected 
by your arms! They have nobly taken 
up arms in your defence, have exerted 
a valour amidſt their conſtant and 
laborious indultry, for the defence of 
a country whoſe frontier was drench- 
ed in blood, while its interior parts 
yielded all its little ſavings to your 
emolument ; and believe me, re- 
member I this day told you fo, that 
the ſame ſpirit of freedom which 
actuated that people at firſt, will ac- 
company them {till : but prudence 
forbids me to explain mylelt farther. 
God knows, I do not at this time 
ſpeak from any motives of party heat ; 
what I deliver are the genuine ſenti— 
ments of my heart, However ſupe- 
rior to me in general knowledge and 
experience the reſpectable body of 
this houſe may be, yet I claim to 
know more of America than moſt of 
you, having ſeen and been converſant 
in that country. The people I be- 
lieve are as truly loyal as any ſubjects 
the king has, but a people jealous of 
their liberties, and who will vindicate 
them, if ever they ſhould be violated : 
but the ſubject is too delicate—I will 
ſay no more.” 

It would be ſuperfluous to enter 
info any arguments uſed by the cog- 
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tending parties on this important © 
caſion. It was evident that the mat- 
ter was not to be decided by aryu- 
ment, but by force of arms; and th: 
Britith miniftry, too confident of the 
authority and power of this country, 
determined to carry on matters with 
an high hand, to territy, the coloniſts 
into an itn plicit {ubtection, or, if that 
would not do, to compel them to it 
by force. The ſtamp-act being finally 
paitet, its reception in America wa 
inch as might have been expected. 
The news, and the act itlelt, firit 
arrived at Bolton, where the a 
were mutiled and rang a funeral pe: 
The act was firtt hawked about 1 
ſtreets with a Deatli's head affixed to 
it, and ſtyled the “ Fotly of England, 
and the ruin of America; and at- 
ten wards publicly Lurnt by the eu- 
raced populace the ſtamps them— 
ſelves were ſeized and deftrc yed, un- 
leſs brought by men of war, or kept 
in ſortined places; thoſe who were 
to receive the ftamp-dutics were com- 
pelled to reſign their offices; and 
uch vt the Americans as hded with 
government on this occaſion had their 
ionfes plundered and burnt. 

Though theſe outrages were com- 
mitted by the loweit of "the multitude, 
they were at firſt connived at by thoſe 
of ſuperior rank, and the principles on, 
u hich they were founded afterwards 
openly ad by them; and the 
doctrine became general and openly 
avowed, that Brituin had no right 
whatever to tax the colonies without 
their own conſent. 

It was now found abſolutely neceſ— 
ſary either to yield to the Americans, 
by repealing the obnoxious ſtatutes, or 
to enforce them by arms. The ferment 
had diffuſed itfelf univerſally through- 
out the colonies. Virginia firſt, and at- 
ter that all the reſt of the provinces, de- 
clared againſt the right of Britain to 
lay on taxes in America; and that 
every attempt to veſt others with this 
power beſides the king, or the go- 
ver of the province and his general 


aſſembly, was illegal, unconſtitutio— 


nal, and unjuſt. Non-1mportation 


agreements were every where entered 
into; and it was even reſolved to 
prevent the ſale of any more Britiſh 
goods aſter the pretent year, Ame- 

rican 
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rican manufactures, though dearer, 
as well as inferior in quality to the 
Britiſh, were univerſally preferred. 
An aſſociation was entered into againſt 
eating of lamb, in order to promote 
the growth of wool; and the ladies 
with cheerfulneſs agreed to renounce 
the uſe of every ſpecies of ornament 
manufactured in Britain, Such a 
general and alarming confederacy 
determined the miniſtry to repeal 
ſome of the moſt ohnoxious ſtatutes; 
and to this they were the more in- 
clined by à petition from the firſt 
American congreſs, held at New York 
in the beginning of October 1765. 

The ſtamp- act was therefore re- 
pealed, to the univerſal joy of the 
Americans, and indeed to the wene- 
ral ſatisfaction of the Engliſh, whoſe 
manufactures had begun to tuffer very 
ſeverely in conſequence of the Ame- 
rican atlociation againſt them. The 
diſputes on the ſubject without doors, 
however, were by no means ſilenced, 
but each party continued to argue the 
caſe as violently as ever. The cele- 
brated Dr. Benjamin Franklin wason 
this occaſion examined before the 
houſe of commons; and his opinion 
was in fubltance as follows: 

„That the tax in queſtion Was im- 
practicable and ruinous. The very 
attempt had ſo far aliengated the at- 
tection of the colonies, that they be- 
haved in a lefs friendly manner to- 
wards the natives of Unzland than 
before; conſidering the whole nation 
25 conſpiring againit their liberty, 
and tlie parliament as willing rather 
to opprets than to ſupport and aſſiſt 
them. America, in tact, did not 
Uand in any nced of Britiſh manu- 
factures, having already begun to 
conſtruct ſuch as might be deemed 
abſolutely neccJary, and that with 
ſuch ſucceſs, as left no doubt of their 
arriving in a ſhort time at perfection. 
The elegancics of dreſs had already 
been renounced for manufactures of 
the American kind, though much in- 
ferior; and the bulk of the people, 
conſiſting of farmers, were ſuch as 
could in no way be affected by the 


wantof Britiſh commoditics, as having 


every necefſary within themſelves. 
Materials of all Kinds were to be had 
In plenty: the wool was fing; flax 
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grew in great abundance, and iron 
was every where to be met with.” 
The doctor alſo inliſted, “ That 
the Americans had been greatly mif- 
repreſented ; that they had been tra - 
duced as void of gratitude and af- 
tection to the parent ſtate ; than which 
nothing could be more contrary to 
truth. In the war of 1755 they had, 
at their own expence, raiſed an army 
of twenty-five thouſand men; and in 
that of 1739, they aſtiſted the Britiſh 
expeditions againſt South America 
with ſeveral thouſand men, and had 
made many brave exertions againft 
the French in North America, It 
was ſaid, that the war of 1755 had 
been undertaken in defence of the 
colonies; but the truth was, that it 
originated from a conteſt about the 
limits between Canada and Nova 
Scotia, and in defence of the Eng. 
liſh rights to trade on the Ohio. The 
Americans, however, would itill con- 
tinue to act with their uſual fidelity; 
and, were any war to break out in 
which they had no concern, would 
ſhew themſelves as ready as ever to 
afliſt the parent ſtate to the utmoſt of 
their power, and would never fail to 
manifeſt their readineſs in contribut- 
ing to the emergencies of govern- 
ment, when called to do fo in a re- 
gular and conſtitutional manner.“ 
The miniſtry were conſcious, that, 
in repealing this obnoxious act, they 
yiclded to the Americans; and there- 
tore, to ſupport, as they thought, 
the dignity of Great Britain, it was 
judged proper to publiſh a decla- 
ratory bill, ſetting forth the authority 
of the mother-country over her co— 
lonies, and her power to bind them 


by laws and ſtatutes in all caſes what- 


ever. This much diminiſhed the joy 
with which the repeal of the ſtamp- 
act was received in America. It was 
conſidered as a proper reaſon to en- 
force any claims equally prejudicial 
with the ſtamp- act, which might 
hereafter be ſet up; a ſpirit of jealouſy 
pervaded the whale continent, and 
a ſtrong party was formed, watchful 
on every occaſion to guard againſt the 
ſuppoſed encroachments of the Bri- 

tiſh power. | 
It was not long before an occaſion 
offered, in which the Americans 
manifeſted 
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manifeſted a ſpirit of abſolute inde- 
N ; and that, inſtéad of being 
ound by the Britiſh legiſlature in all 
caſes, they would not be controlled 
by it in the moſt trivial affairs. The 
Rockingham miniſtry had paſſed an 
act, providing the troops ſtationed in 
different parts of the colonies with 
ſuch accommodations as were necel- 
ſary for them. The aflembly of New 
York, however, took upon them to 
alter the mode of execution pre- 
ſcribed by the act of parliament, and 
to ſubſtitute one of their own. This 
gave very great offence to the new 
miniſtry, and rendered them, though 
compoſed of thoſe who had been 
active againſt the ſtamp-bill, leſs fa- 
vourable to the colonies than in all 
probability they would have other- 
wiſe been. An unluckly circum- 
ſtance at the ſame time occurred, 
which threw every thing once more 
into contuſion. One of the new miniſ- 
try, Mr. Charles Townſhend, having 
declared that he could find a way of 
taxing the Americans without giving 
them offence, was called upon to 
propoſe his plan. This was by im- 
poling a duty upon tea, paper, paint- 
ers colours, and plats, imported into 
America, 'The undutiful behaviour 
of the New. York atlembly, and that 
of Boſton, which had proceeded in a 
limilar manner, cauſed this bill to 
meet with leſs oppoſition than other— 
wiſe it might have done. As a pu- 
niſhment to the retractory aſſemblies, 
the legiſlative power was taken from 
that of New York, until it ſhould 
tully comply with the terms of the 
act, That of Bolton at laſt ſubmitted 
with reluctance. The bill for the 
new taxes was quickly paſſed, and 
tent to America in 1768. 
A terment much greater than that 
occaſioned by the ſtamp-act now took 
place throughout the continent. The 
Populace renewed their outrages, and 
thoſe of ſuperior ſtation entered into 
regular combinations againſt it. Cir- 
cularletters were ſent from Maſſachu- 
ſet's colony to all the reſt, ſetting forth 
the injuſtice of the bchaviour of the 
Britiſh legiſlature. Meetings were 
held in all the principal towns, in 
which it was propoſed to leſſen the 
conſumption of foreign manufactures, 
+ 
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by giving proper ericouragemerit to 
their own. Continual diſputes en- 
ſued betwixt the governors and g6&- 
neral aſſemblies of their provinces; 
which were much heightened by a 
letter from Lord Shelburn to Gover- 
nor Bamand of Maſſachuſet's Bay, 
containing complaints of the people 
he governed. The aſſembly, exal- 
perated to the higheſt degree, charged 
their governor with having mifre— 
preſented them to the court of Bri- 
tain, required him to produce copies 
of the letters he had ſent; and, on 
his refuſal, wrote letters to the Eng- 
Iiſh miniſtry, accuſing him of mit- 
repreſentation and partiality, com- 
plaining at the ſame time moſt griev- 
ouſly of the proceedings of parha- 
ment, as utterly ſubverſive of the 
liberties of -America, and the rights 
ot Britiſh ſubjects. 

The governor, at a loſs how to de- 
fend himſelf, prorogued the aſſem— 
bly ; and, in his ſpeech on the occa- 
ſion, gave a looſe to his reſentment, 
acculing the members of ambitious 
deligns, incompatible with thoſe ot 
dutiful and loyal ſubjects. To coun -« 
teract the circular letter of the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſet's Bay, Lord 
Hillſborongh, ſecretary for the A- 
nierican department, ſent another to 
the governors of the different co— 
lonies, reprobating the other as full 
ot miſrepreſentation, and tending to 
excite a rebellion againſt the autho- 
rity of the parent ſtate. 

Natters now haſtened to a criſis. 
The governor had been ordered to 
procced with vigour, and by no means 
to ſhew any diſpoſition to yield to the 
people as formerly. In particular, 
they were required to reſcind that re- 
ſolution by winch they had written 
the circular letter above-mentioned ; 
and, in caſe of a retuſal, it was told 
them that they would be diſſolved. 
As this letter had been framed by the 
reſolution of a former houſe, they 
deſired, after a week's conſultation, 
that a receſs might be granted to con- 
ſult with their conſtituents ; but this 


being refuſed, they came to a deter- 


mination, ninety-two againſt ſeven- 
teen, to adhere to the reſolution 
which produced the circular letter. 
At the ſame time a letter was ſent to 

Lord 
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Lord Hillſborough, and a meſſage to 
the governor, in juſtification of their 
proceedings. In both, they expreſſed 
themſelves with ſuch freedom as was 
by no means calculated to accord with 
the ſentiments of thoſe in power. 
They inlifted that they had a right to 
communicate their ſentiments to their 
tellow-ſubjects upon matters of ſuch 
importance; complained: of the re- 
quiſition to reſcind the circular letter 
25 unconſtitutional and unjuſt; and 
particularly inſiſted, that they were 
repreſented as harbouring ſeditious 
deligns, when they were doing noth- 
ing but what was lawful and. right. 
At the ſame time, they condemned 
the late acts of parliament as highly 
oppreſſive, and ſubverſive of liberty. 
'The whole was concluded by a liſt of 
accuſations againſt their governor, re- 
preſenting him as unfit to continue in 
his ſtation, and petitioning the King 
for his removal from it. 

Theſe proceedings were followed 
by a violent tumult at Boſton. A 
_ veſſel belonging to a capital trader had 
been ſeized in conſequence of his 
having neglected ſome of the new re- 
gulations; and, being taken under the 
protection of a man of war at that 
time lying in the harbour, the po- 
pulace attacked the houſes of the 
commiſſioners of exciſe, broke their 
windows, deſtroyed the collector's 
boats, and obliged the cuſtom-houſe- 
officers to take refuge in Caſtle Wil- 
liam, ſituated at the entrance of the 
harbour. 

The governor now took the laſt 
ſtep in his power to put a ſtop to the 
violent proceedings of his aſſembly, 
by diſſolving it entirely; but this was 
of little momeat. 
had been highly approved by the 
other colonies, who had written let— 
ters to them expreſſive of their ap- 
probation, After the diſſolution of 
the aſſembly, frequent meetings of 
the people were held in Boſton, which 
ended in a remonſtrance to the gover- 
nor, to the ſame purpoſe as ſome of 
the former; but concluding with an 
extraordinary requeſt, that he would 
take upon him to order the king's 
ſhips out of the harbour. 

While the diſpolition of the Boſto- 
nians was going on from bad to worſe, 
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Their behaviour 
and contempt of the reſt. 
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newsarrived that the agent ſor the co- 
lony had not been allowed to deliver 
their petition to the king; it having 
been objected, that rhe aſſembly with- 
out the governor was not ſufficient au- 
thority. This did not contribute to 
allay the ferment; and it was further 
augmented by the news that a num+- 
ber of troops had been ordered to 
repair to Boſton, to keep the inha— 
bitants in awe. 

A dreadful alarm now took place. 
The people called on the governor to 
convene a general aſſembly, in order 
to remove their fears of the military; 
who they ſaid were to be aſſembled 
to overthrow their liberties, and 
force obedience to laws to whicn they 
were entirely averſe. The governor 
replied, that it was no longer in his 
power to call an aſſembly; having, in 
his laſt inſtructiuns from England, 
been required to wait the king's or- 
ders, the matter being then under 
conſideration at home. Being thus 
refuſed, the people took upon them- 
ſelves the formation of an aſſembly, 
which they called a Convention. The 
proceedings and reſolutions of this 
were conformable to their former be- 
haviour ; but now_ they went a ſtep 
farther, and, under pretence of an 
approaching rupture with France, 
ordered the inhabitants to put them— 
ſelves in a poſture of defence againſt 


any ſudden attack of an enemy; and 


Circular letters were directed to all 
the towns in the province, acquainting 
them with the reſolutions that had 


been taken in the capital, and exhort- 


ing them to proceed in the lame man- 
ner. The town ot Hatfield alone re- 
fuſed its concurrence ; but this {erved 
only to expote them to the cenfure 
The con» 
vention, however, thought proper to 
aſſure the governor of their pacific 
intentions, and renewed their requeſt 
that an affembly might be called; 
but being retuſed any audience, and 
threatened with being treated as re- 
bels, they at laſt thought proper to 
dilſolve of themſelves, and ſent over 
to Britain a circumſtantial account of 
their proceedings, with the reaſon of 
their. having allembled in the manner 
already- mentioned. 1 
The expected troops arrived on the 
h very 
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very day on which the convention 
broke up, and had ſome houſes in 
the town fitted up for their reception. 
Their arrival had a conſiderable in— 
fluence on the people, and for ſome 
time ſeemed to put an end to the diſ- 
turbances ; but the ſeeds of diſcord 
had now taken ſuch deep root, that 
it was impoſſible to quench the flame. 
The late outrageous behaviour in 
Boſton had given the greateſt offence 
in England ; and, notwithſtanding all 
the efforts of oppolition, an addreſs 
from both houſes of parliament was 
preſented to the king; in which the 
audacious behaviour of the colony of 
Maſſachuſet's Bay was ſet forth in 
the moſt ample manner, and the moſt 
vigorous meaſures recommended for 
reducing them to obedierice. The 
Americans, however, continued ſted- 
faſt in the ideas they had adopted. 
Though the troops had-tor ſome time 
quieted the diſturbances, yet the calm 
continued no longer than they ap- 
peared reſpectable on account of their 
number; but, as ſoon as this was di— 
miniſhed by the departure of a large 
detachment, the remainder was treat- 
ed with contempt, and it was even 
reſolved to expel them altogether, 
The country people took up arms 
tor this purpoſe, and were to have 
alliſted their friends in Boſton ; but, 
betore the plot could be put in exe- 
cution, an event happened which put 
an end to every idea of reconciliation 
betwixt the contending parties. 

On the 5th of March 170, a ſcuffle 
happened between ſome ſoldiers and 
a party of the town's people. The 
loldiers, while under arms, were 
preſſed upon, inſulted, and pelted, by 
4 mob armed with clubs, ſticks, and 


tnowballs covering ftones, They 
were allo dared to fire. In this 


ſituation, one of the ſoldiers, who had 
received a blow, in reſentment fired 
at the ſuppoſed aggreſſor. This was 
followed by a lingle diſcharge from 
ſix others. Three of the inhabitants 
were killed, and five were dangerouſly 
wounded. 'Thetown was immediately 
in commotion.. Such was the temper, 
torce, and number, of the inhabitants, 
that nothing but an engagement to 
| heats the troops out of the town, 

gether with the advice of moderate 
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men, prevented the townſmen from 
falling on the ſoldiers. The killed 
were buried in one vault, and in a 
molt reſpectful manner, in order to 
expreſs the indignation of the inha- 
bitants at the ſlaughter of their 
brethren, by ſoldiers quartered a- 
mong them, in violation of their civil 
liberties. Capt. Prefton, who com- 
manded the party which fired on the 
inhabitants, was committed to gaol, 
and afterwards tried. The captain, 
and ſix of the men, were acquitted, 
Two were brought in guilty of man- 
ſlaughter. It appeared on the trial, 
that the ſoldiers were abuſed, in— 
ſulted, threatened, and pelted, be— 
fore they fired. It was alfo proved, 
that only ſeven guns were fired by 
the eight priſoners. Theſe circum. 
ſtances induced the jury to make ua 
favourable verdict. The reſult of 
the trial reflected great honour on 
John Adams, and Joſiah Quincy, 
Eſgrs. the counſel for the priſoners; 
and alſo on the integrity ot the jury, 
who ventured to give an upright ver- 
dict, in defiance of popular opinions. 
The conſequences ot this tragical 
event ſunk deep in the minds ot the 
people, and were made ſubſervient to 
important purpoſes. The anniver— 
ſary of it was obſerved with great 
ſolemnity for thirteen years. Elo— 
quent orators were ſucceſſively em- 
ployed to deliver an annual oration tv 
preſerve the remembrance of it freſh 
in their minds. On theſe occaſions 
the bleſſings of liberty—the horrors 
of flavery—the dangers of a ſtanding 
army—the rights of the colonies, and 
a variety of ſuch topics, were re— 
preſented to the public view under 
their moſt plealing and alarming 
forms. Theſe annual orations ad- 
miniſtered fuel to the fire of liberty, 
and kept it burning with an inceſſant 

flame. | | | 
The determinations of the Ame- 
ricans now continued, if poſſible, more 
firm than ever, until at laſt govern- 
ment, determined to act with vigour, 
and at the ſame time to behave with 
as much condeſcenſion as poſſible, re- 
pealed all the duties lately laid on, 
that of tea alone excepted. This 
was left on purpoſe to maintain the 
dignity of the crown of Britain ; and 
II 
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it was thought that it could not be 
productive of any diſcontent in A- 
merica, as being an affair of very lit- 
tle moment, the produce of which 
was not expected to exceed ſixteen 
thouſand pounds. The oppoſition, 
however, were ſtrenuous in their en- 
deavours to get this tax likewiſe 
abrogated; inliiting, that the Ame- 
ricans would conſider it only as an 
inlet to others; and that the repeal 
of all the reſt, without this, would 
anſwer no good purpoſe. The event 
ſhewed that their opinion was well- 
founded. The Americans oppoſed 
the tea tax with the ſame violence as 
they had done all the reſt; and at laſt, 
on the news that ſalaries had been 
ſettled on the juſtices of the ſuperior 
court of Boſton, the governor was 
addrefled on the ſubject; the mea- 
fure was condemned in the ſtrongeſt 
terms; and a committee ſelected out 
of the ſeveral diltricts of the colony 
appointed to inquire into it. 

The new afſembly proceeded in the 
molt formal manner to difavow the 
Jupremacy of the Britiſh legiſlature ; 
acculed the parliament of Britain of 
having violated the natural rights of 
the Americans in a number of in- 
ſtances. Copies of the tranſactions 
ot this aſſembly were tranſmitted to 
every town in Maſſachuſet, exhort- 
ing the inhabitants to rouſe them- 
ſelves, and exert every nerve in op— 
polition to the iron hand of opprel- 
lion, which was daily tearing the 
choiceſt fruits from the fair tree of 
liberty. The diſturbances were alſo 
greatly heightened by an accidental 
dilcovery that Mr. Hutchiſon, go- 
vernor of Maſſachuſet's Bay, had 
written ſeveral confidential letters to 
people in power in England, coin- 
plaining of the behaviour of the pro- 
vince, recommending vigorous mea- 
{ures againſt them, and, among other 
things, alferting, that “ there muſt 
be an abridgment of what is called 
Britiſh liberty.” Letters of this 
Kind had ſome how or other fallen 
into the hands of the agent for the 
colony at London. They were im- 
mediately tranſmitted to Boſton, 
where the aſſembly was ſitting, by 


whom they were laid before the go- 


Fernor, who was thus reduced to a 
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very mortitying ſituation. Loſing 
every idea of reſpect or friendſhip 
tor him as their governor, they in— 
ſtantly diſpatched a petition to the 
king, requeſting him to remove the 
governor and deputy-governor from 
their places; but to this they not only 
received no favourable an{wer, but 
the petition itſelt was declared grounds 
leſs and ſcandalous. 

Marters were now ripe for the ut- 
molt extremities on the part of the 
Americans; and they were brought 
on in the following manner. Though 
the coloniſts had entered into a non- 
importation agreement againſt tea as 
well as all other commodities fron 
Britain, it had nevertheleſs found 1ts 
way into America, though in {maller 
quantities than before. This was 
ſenſibly felt by the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, who had now agreed to pay a 
large ſum annually to government; 
in recompence tor which compliance, 
and to make up their loſſes in other 
reſpects, they were empowered to 
export their tea free from any duty 
payable in Britain; and, in conſe. 
quence of this permiſſion, ſeveral ſhips 
treighted with the commodity were 
ſent to North America, and proper 
agents appointed for diſpoſing of it. 
1he Americans, now perceiving that 
the tax was thus likely to be enforced 
whether they would or not, deter- 
mined to take every poſſible method 
to prevent the tea from being landed, 
as well knowing tha! en would be im- 
poſſible to hinder the ſale ſhould the 
commodity once be brought on-ſhore, 
For this purpole the people aſſembled 
in great numbers, torcing thole to 
whom tlic tea was conſigned to reſign 
their offices, and to promile folemaly 
never to reſume them; and commit=- 
tees were appointed to examine the 
accyuunts of merchants, and make 
public teſts, declaring ſach as would 
not take them enemies to their coun= 
try. Nor was this behaviour confined 
to the colony of Matichulet's Bay; 
the reſt of the provinces entered into 
the conteſt with the ſame warmth, 
and manifeſted the ſame reſolution to 
oppole the mother- country.“ 

In the midſt of this contuſion three 
ſhips laden with tea arrived at Boſton; 
but lo much were the captains alarmed 
2 ak 
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at the diſpoſition which ſeemed to 
prevail among the people, that they 
offered, provided they could obtain 
the proper diſcharges from the tea- 
conſignees, cuſtom-houſe, and go- 
vernor, to return to Britain without 
landing their cargoes. The parties 
concerned, however, though they 
durſtnot order the tea to be landed, 
refuſed to grant the diſcharges re- 
quired. The thips, therefore, would 
have been obliged to remain in the 
harbour ; but the people, apprehen- 
ſive that if they remained there the 
tea would be landed in ſmall quanti- 
ties, and diſpoſed of in ſpite of every 
endeavour to prevent it, reſolved to 
deſtroy it at once. *I his reſolution 
was executed with equal ſpeed and 
fecrecy. The very evening after the 
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above-mentioned diſcharges had been 
refuſed, a number of people dreſſed 
like Mohawk Indians, boarded the 
ſhips, and threw into the ſea their 
whole cargoes, conſiſting of three 
hundred and forty-two cheſts of tea; 
after which they retired without 
making any further difturbance, or 
doing any more damage. No tea was 
deſtroyed in other places, though the 
ſame ſpirit was every where mani- 
felted. At Philadelphia the pilots 
wereenjoined not to conduct the veſſels 
up the river; and at New York, tho? 
the governor cauſed ſome tea to be 
landed under the protection of a man 
of war, he was obliged to dehver it 
vp to the cuſtody of the people, to 
prevent its being ſold. 

[To be continued. ] 


HISIORY or rug SEVEN UNITED PROVINCES, 


HE Netherlands, with that part 

of Germany which lies welt of 
the Rhine, was poſſeTed by the Ro- 
mans, who called it Gallia Belgica : 
but, upon the decline of the Roman 
empire, the Goths, and other north- 
ern people, took poſſeſſion of theſe 
Provinces, as they palled through 
them in their way to France and 
Spain, and here erected ſeveral ſmall 
3 which were a kind of 
imited monarchies, whole ſovereigns 
were ſtyled dukes, counts, or lords. 
Theſe provinces were ſeventeen in 
number, viz. four dukedoms; Bra- 
bant, Limburg, Luxemburg, and 
Gueldres: ſeven earldoms; Flan- 
ders, Artois, Hainault, Holland, 
Zealand, Namur, and Zutphen: five 
lordſhips ; Frieſland, Malines, U- 
trecht, Overyſſal, and Groningen; 
belide Antwerp, which had the title 
of marquiſate of the Roman empire. 
'The people enjoyed great privileges 
under theſe princes, who were con— 
tented with preſerving them, becauſe 
the ſmallnefs of their dominions made 
their greateſt ſtrength conſiſt in the 
affection of their ſubjects ; but af- 
terward, when all theſe provinces 
became ſubject to the houſe of Bur- 
gundy, which held large dominions 
elſewhere, the people were treated 
With leſs indulgence, From Bur- 


gundy they paſſed to the houſe of 
Aultria : Charles V. was the firſt 
prince of this houſe, and, as he was 
king of Spain, emperor of Germany, 
and duke of Burgundy, he had dit- 
terent intereſts from thoſe of his pre- 
deceſſors; and, being engaged ina war 
with France, he brought foreign 
forces from his other dominions into 
the Netherlands, notwithſtanding ex- 


preſs laws to the contrary. 


At length, the reformation gaining 
ground here, that prince publiſhed 
very rigorous edicts againſt thoſe who 
ſeparated from the Romiſh church ; 
and Grotius affirms, that during his 
reign above a hundred thouſand per- 
ſons ſuffered death for their religion; 
but the number and courage of thoſe 
who embraced the doctrines of the 
reformation, inſtead of being dimin- 
iſhed by the horrors of perſecution, 
daily increaſed, and ſometimes the 
people reſcued out of the hands of 
the officers thoſe who were led to 
execution. Thus the Netherlands 
became extremely alienated from 
the houſe of Auſtria, and their diſ- 
contents increaſed on Charles's ab- 
dicating his throne in favour of his 
ſon Philip II. This prince, who 
treated his Flemiſh ſubjects with much 
more auſterity than his father had 
done, would admit only of the Popiſh 

religion; 
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religion; and a ſanguinary perſecu- 
tion againſt the heretics, as they were 
called, was carried on with freſh ri- 
gour; a court, reſembling that of 
the inquiſition, was erected, and theſe 
cruelties were aggravated by inſup- 
portable taxes; but at the time when 
Philip left the Netherlands, le ap- 
pointed the Prince of Orange go- 
vernor over four of thoſe provinces. 
The houſe of Naſſau, of which 
the Prince of Orange was a branch, 
derives its reſpective titles from the 
eleven counties of the principality 
of Naſſau, in the imperial circle of 
the Upper Rhine. 
| Thele oppreſſions being exerciſed 
with the moſt tyrannical fury by Fer- 
dinand of Toledo, duke of Alva, 
whom .Philip had created governor, 
the Netherlands made a ſtrong effort 
for their freedom, and William prince 
of Orange, in conjunction with his 
brother Count Louis of Naſſau, un- 
dertook the detence of the inha- 
bitants, in their noble ſtrugoles for 
religious and civil liberty. Accord- 
ingly, the ſtates of Holland, in their 
own names, conferred the ſtadthol— 
derſhip, a title equivalent to lieute— 
nant, on the former, and ſeveral 
other towns and provinces declared 
for him. He firſt united them, in 
1576, in one general aſſociation, under 
the title of“ The Pacification of 
Ghent.” But, this unicn being ſoon 
diſſolved, the prince exerted himſelf 
to the utmoſt in forming a more dur- 
able alliance, which he happily ac- 
compliſhed in 1579. In that year the 
celebrated league of Utrecht was 
concluded, which gave name to the 
United Provinces, and became the 
baſis and plan of their conſtitution. 
The Prince of Orange was aiterward 
on the point of being nominated the 
ſovereign of theſe countries, but was 
treacherouſly ſhot in 1584, by an aſ- 
ſaſſin named Belthazar Gerhard, who 
had aſſumed the name of Francis 
Guyon. This man was ſuppoſed to 
have been hired to perpetrate the 
murder by the Spaniſh miniſtry, but 
no tortures could force a confeſſion 
from him. The United Netherlands, 
However, continued to maintain, 
ſword in hand, that liberty to which 
they had raiſed themſelyes ; Queen 
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Elizabeth of England took them 
under her protection, and rendered 
them eſſential aſſiſtance. When the 
Farl of Leiceſter, the favourite of 
that queen, was ſent over by her to 
the Netherlands, in the year 1585, 
the ſtates appointed him governor 
and captain-general of the United 
Provinces, or in other words their 
ſtadtholder; but his haughty car- 
riage, and unſkilful manner of con- 
ducting the war, ſoon rendered him 
unpopular, and the next year he re- 
turned to England. The Dutch, 
being afterward better ſupported by 
the Engliſh, baffled all the attempts 
of the Spaniards, and their commerce 
arrived at ſuch a pitch, that in 1602 
their celebrated Eaſt- India company 
was eſtablithed, and Spain, being both 
weakened and diſcouraged by the ill 
ſucceſs of a tedious war, in 1609 
agreed to an armiſtice for twelve years, 
and in the very firſt article of the 
treaty acknowledged the United 
Netherlands to be a free and inde- 
pendent ſtate. During this truce the 
republic attained to a degree of pow- 
er which it has never ſince exceeded. 
Theſe ſignal ſuccelles were principally 
obtained by the able conduct of Prince 
Maurice of Naſſau, the ſecond ſon 
of the firſt ſtadtholder, and to the 
ſame dignity this prince was choſen 
when only twenty-one years of age, 
He conducted the affairs of the ſtates, 
during twenty years, with great abi— 
lity and ſucceſs. The latter part of 
this prince's government was ſullied 
by cruelty and ingratitude; for he 
procured the condemnation and death 
of the penſionary Barnevelt, to whole 
influence he owed his elevation. 
This man was ſacrificed to his opi- 
nions, for he was an Armenian in re-. 
ligion, and a republican in politics; 
but his death cauſed the political prin- 
ciples for which he ſuffered to ſpread 
more widely. Thoſe whoſe who op- 
poſed the ſtadtholder were afterward 
called the Louveſtein party,“ from 
De Witt, burgomaſter of Dort, and 
five other members of the ſtates ge- 
neral, being impriſoned in that caſtle 


for maintaining ſuch ſentiments. 


In 1621 the war was again renewed, 
during which the ſtadtholder, Prince 
Frederic Henry, youngeſt ſon of — 
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firſt William, who ſucceeded on the 
death of his half brother Prince 
Maurice, in 1625, greatly diſtinguiſh— 
ed himſelf, This war was brought 
to a period in 1648, by the peace of 
Munſter, or Weſtphalia, by which 
treaty Philip IV. king of Spain, re- 
nounced all claim to the United Ne- 
therlands. 

Frederic was ſucceeded by his only 
ſon William, who was fourth ſtadt— 
holder, being then twenty-one years 
of age. He appears to have been 
ambitious, as was his father. 

In 1652 a war broke out between 
the United Provinces and England, 
which latter country wasthen brought 
under a republican form of govern- 
ment ; this war was terminated two 
years after by a treaty, in which the 
ſtates of Holland engaged for ever to 
exclude the houſe of Orange trom 
the ſtadtholderſhip of their province. 

In 1665 another war was kindled 
with England, at which time that 
country had regained its regal con- 
ſtitution: this war continued until the 
treaty of Breda. The ſtates of Hol- 
land and Weſt Frieſland then paſſed 
an edict, by which they aboliſh-d 
the ſtadtholderſhip in their province. 
This was effected by the influence of 
the grand penſionary De Witt. 

When France formed a defign to 
ſeize on the Spaniſh Netherlands, the 
United Provinces entered into an al- 
Lance with the crowns of England 
and Sweden for the defence of thoſe 
countries; by which France was, in 
1668, compelled ro agrce to the 
peace of Aix la Chapelle; but ſoon 
took a ſevere revenge by breaking 
that alliance. 

At that time Louis XIV. had at- 
tained to the height of his power: 
his arms had been every where ſuc— 
ceſsful, and the magnificence which 
he aſſumed exceeded every thing be- 
fore diſplayed in Europe. Thus 
ſituated, he formed the deſign of ſtill 
farther extending his poſſeſſions in 
the Netherlands by the conqueſt of 
the Seven United Provinces. All the 

reat powers of Europe at that time 
Cones with indifference on the grow - 
ng greatneſs of the French monarch, 
who to ſecure the accompliſhment of 
his deſign, averted the oppolition 
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which he might otherwiſe have ap- 
prehended from England, by em- 
ploying Henrietta, ſiſter of Charles 
II. who had married the Duke of 
Orleans, in a ſecret negociation; for 
which purpoſe ſhe paſſed over from 
Flanders into England, accompanied 
by a captivating French lady, and 
was met at Canterbury by the king 
her brother, who was preſently per- 
ſuaded to enter into a private treaty 
with the French King, by which he 
engaged to afliſt him in the conque“ 
of Holland, in conſideration of be- 
coming his penſioner, and being en- 
abled to become an abſolute monarch 
in his own kingdom. To fix this fickle 
monarch in the intereſt of Louis, the 


attendant Frenchwoman became the: 


favourite miltreſs of Charles, and, 
ever after, employed the aſcenuency 
ſhe had over that diſlipated and un- 
principled king to render him en- 
tirely ſubſervient to the views of the 
court of Verſailles. 

The entire conqueſt of the Seven 
Provinces ſeemed now inevitable, and 
hoſtilities were commenced without 
even a colourable pretext. William 
prince of Orange was then twenty 
two years of age, and the exigencies 
of the times cauſed him to be choſen 
ſtadtholder; but he had no force ca- 
pable of oppottng to the well-trained 
armies which approached is coun- 
try, the principal of which was com- 
manded by Purenne and Conde, and 
animated by the preſence of their ſo- 
vereign. 

The French paſſed the Rhine, 
withont much oppoſition, in June 
16% ; the provinces of Utrecht, O- 


veryſſal, and Gueldres, ſurrendered, 


and deputies were ſent from the re- 
public to implore peace ; but the 
terms inſiſted on were ſo humiliating 
and ſo oppretlive as to drive the Hol- 
landers to deſperation, and they re- 
ſolved to defend their country, their 
property, and their lives, to the laſt 
extremity. In the fury thus excited, 
the grand peniionary John de Witt 


and his brother Cornelius were cruel - 


ly butchered by the populace, Jo 
preſerve the important city of Am- 
ſterdam, the banks which protect 
the country from the inroads of the 
{ca were gut away, and the lower 
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grounds were widely inundated. 'The 
yYrince of Orange acted with the moſt 


noble patriotiſm, whilſt his unweari- 


ed attention introduced diſcipline a- 
mong his troops, and taught them to 
face their enemies with firmnels : 
that great naval commander de Ruyter 
at the ſame time cauſed the fleet of 
the republic to triumph over the 
combined force of France.and Eng- 
land. 
declared hereditary in the family of 
Orange, and the prince found means 
to unite the emperor, the empire, 
and the King of Spain, in a league to 
ſupport the Dutch againſt the King 
of France: the fortunes of Louis 
began to wane ; and in the year 1678 
the peace of Nimeguen was figned, 
and all the conqueſts which had been 
made in the republican provinces were 
reſtored, in confideration of a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money being paid 
for the reſtitution. 

This William was the fifth Radt- 
holder and the third of that name : 
he married the Princeſs Mary, eldeſt 
daughter of James II. of England, 
and became King of Engiand. 

The peace concluded with France 
at Nimeguen was of no long continu- 
ance; for in 1688, the ſtates ſupport- 
ing their ſtadtholder in his expedition 
to England, with a fleet and a large 
body of troops, France declared war 
againſt them, which continued till 
the peace of Ryiwic in 1697. At 
length, on the death of Charles II. 
king of Spain, in the year 100, the 
Spaniſh provinces feli to the ſhare of 
the houle of Auſtria, and the repub- 
lic became involved ina warreſpecting 
that ſucceflion, which continued till 
the peace of Utrecht, in 1713. 

William dicd King of England and 
Stadiholder of the United Provinces 
in 102. He appointed John William 
Frizo, prince of Naſſau Dietz, his ſole 
heir, who was born 168%, and was 
drowned in crothing au arm of the ſea 
at Mardyke r4th July 1711. Three 
months atter his death his widow was 
delivered of a ſon, who was chriſtened 
William, and afterward became 
ſtadtholder, but, on the death of 
William III. that office was laid aſide, 


until, in 1722, the province of Guel. 


The ftadtholderſhip was now 
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dres elected John William their ſtadt- 
holder, notwithſtanding the remoi- 
ſtrances of the other provinces. 

On the deceaſe of the Emperor 
Charles VI. the Dutch aſſiſted the 
Queen of Hungary againſt France, 
which drew on them the reſentment 
ot that power ; and in 1747, the 
Freach, making an irruption into 
Dutch Flanders, the republic unani— 
mouſly declared the above-mentioned 
John William, prince of Orange, 
ſtadtholder, captain-general, and ad- 
miral in chief; it alſo made thoſe 
dignities hereditary in his family, and 
even in the female and collateral 
branches. | 

In the general war which broke out 
in Kurope in 1756, the Dutch, by 
taking no part in the quarrel, were 
perhaps the greateſt gainers, ſupply- 
ing the belligerent powers with naval 
and military ſtores; and, when the 
diſpute between Great Britain and 
the American colonies rekindled the 
flames of war, the molt eſſential aſ- 
ſiſtance was procured both to Ameri- 
ca and France by means of the Dutch 
ſettlement at St. Euſtatius, and of the 
treights brought by their ſhips. At 
lengthit wasdiſcovered by the capture 
of an American packet, that a treaty 
between the American ſtates and the 
province of Holland was actually ad- 
juited, and that Mr. Laurens, who 
had been juſt before preſident of the 
congreſs, was appointed to reſide at 
Amiterdam in a public capacity. This 
occalioned the court of London firſt 
to cancel all treaties of commerce and 
alliance which then ſubſiſted between 
that Kingdom and the United States, 
and ſoon after, in December 1780, to 
iſſue a declaration of hoſtilities againſt 
the republic. The reſentment of 
Great Britain proved extremely fatal 
to the poſſeſſions and wealth of the 
Dutch: the iſland of St. Euſtatius, 
with a large fleet of valuable mer- 
chant-ſhips, fell an eaſy prey to a 
naval and military force under the 
command of Admiral Rodney and 
General Vaughan; ſeveral home- 
ward-bound Eaſt-India ſhips, richly 
laden, were either taken by the Eng- 
liſh or deſtroyed. Negapatnam on 
the Coromandel ceaſt, and their chief 
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ſettlement on the iſland of Ceylon, 
were wreſted from them: a fleet of 
merchant-ſhips bound to the Baltic, 
convoyed by a ſquadron of Dutch 
men of war, under the command of 
Admiral Zoutman, were obliged to 
return to the Texel, and one of the 
74-gun ſhips ſunk in a very ſharp 
action which happened with a Britiſh 
ſquadron under the command of Ad- 
miral Hyde Parker, (who was after- 
ward created a baronet.) Had Parker 
been ſupplied with only one more ſhip 
of the line, he would probably have 
captured moſt of the enemy's fleet. 
In the mean time the Emperor of 
Germany, attentive to the improve- 
ment of his dominions in the Low 
Countries, and deſirous of procuring 
for his ſubjects the advantages to be 
derived from the extenſion of their 
commerce, determined to oblige the 
the Dutch to allow a free navigation 
on the Scheld, which river, by the 
treaty of Munſter, in the year 1648, 
they poſſeſſed excluſively. To pro- 
cure this, a ſhip, bearing the impe- 
rial flag, proceeded down the Scheld 
from Antwerp, the captain of which 
was ordered not to ſubmit to any 
detention or examination whatever 
from the ſhips belonging to the re- 
public of the Seven United Provinces, 
or to make any declaration at the 
cultom-houſes belonging to the re- 
PRs on that river, or to acknow- 
edge them in any manner whatever, 
At the ſame time another vetle] was 
ordered to fail from Oſtend up the 
Scheld to Antwerp. They were both 
ſtopped by the Dutch on their paſſage, 
which the emperor conſtrued into a 
declaration of war on the part of the 
republic, although by the 14th article 
of the treaty of Munſter, entered 
into with Philip IV. of Spain, it was 
ſtipulated that the Scheld ſhould re- 
main ſhut by their high mightineſles, 
and in- conſequence of which that 
Tiver had remained ever ſince guarded 
by two forts, Lillo and Lieſkenſhock, 
aſſiſted by guard-ſhips. An army 
of eighty thouſand men was now alſ- 
ſembling, and, ſome imperial troops 
with a train of artillery advancing 
toward Lillo, the governor ordered 
the ſluices to be opened ia November 
1784, which laid a large extent of 
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circumjacent country under water, 
A war between the emperor and the 
republic ſcemed to be inevitable; but 
the interpoſition of the courts of Ver- 
ſailles and Berlin prevented that evil, 
and the emperor at length agreed to 
give up his claims, on receiving à 
very large ſum of money from the 
Dutch, to indemnity him for the ex- 
proces which had been incurred by 
1s preparations for war. 

William V. the ſeventh and preſent 
ſtadtholder, now in England, and re— 
ſiding at Hampton- Court, ſucceeded, 
on the death of his father in 1751, to 
that dignity, when only three years of 
age; the princeſs dowager, his mo- 
ther, who was Princeſs Royal of 
England, (being the eldeſt daughter 
of George II.) was appointed gover- 
neſs and guardian to the young 
prince; the Prince of Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttle acted as captain-gene- 
ral and lord high admiral during the 
minority, which continued until the 
year 1766, when the prince, having 
attained to eighteen years of age, 
took upon himſelf the adminiſtration 
of public affairs. The year follow- 
ing he married the Princeſs Frederica 
Sophia Wilhelmina of Pruſſia. 

'The amiable manners and benign 
diſpoſition of this prince procured him 
general eſteem, whilit the abſolute 
aſcendency which the Duke of Brun!- 
wick had acquired, during ſo long a 
minority, over the mind of a prince 
in whom gentleneſs and acquieſcence 
were ſuch prevalent qualities, cauſed 
him (till to retain all his plenitude of 
power. It was not long however be- 
fore the people began to complain 
that the moſt undifguifed partiality 
was ſhewn to foreigners in the ap- 
pointments to offices. 

One of the chief favourites about 
the perſon of the Prince of Orange 
was Capellan Vander Marſh, who 
had been advanced from a low origin 
to the ſtation of chamberlain, and en- 
nobled. This man, having conti- 
nual opportunities of converling with 
the prince in private, repreſented to 
him the neceſſity he was under to in- 
terfere, by exerting that authority 
which the ſtates had veſted in him, and 
no longer to delegate it in ſo unquali- 
fied a manner, 'The prince acknow- 

ledged 


ledged the propriety of the ſuggeſtion, 
und promiſed to act upon it; but, 
when inſtances were pointed out in 
which he might render himſelf highly 
popular by appointing certain perſons 
to vacant offices, he found the re- 
ſtraints in which he had ever been 
accuſtomed to be held too ſtrong to 
be broken. This led Capellan to 
deſert the cauſe of his maſter, and 
to join the republican party. Soon 
after the Duke of Brunſwick reſigned 
his employments and quitted the 
country. 

The republican or anti- ſtadthol- 
derian party, which, as we have al- 
ready ſeen, had ſubſiſted in the pro- 
vinces ever ſince the year 1647, or 
from the death of Maurice the ſe- 
cond ſtadtholder, found, in the mi- 
niſtry of France, the moſt effectual 
ſupport which intrigue and a laviſh 
diſtribution of money could render. 
It has lately been divulged, that more 
than a million of money had been 
iſſued from the treaſury of the court 
of Verſailles to further the intereſts 
of this party. However ſecretly theſe 
practices might be carried on, they 
were not concealed from the courts 
of London and Berlin, who were no 
leſs ſtrenuous to ſupport the Orange 
party. Internal difſenftons, thus fo— 
mented by foreign interference, roſe 
to a deſtructive height; and each 
party imbibed the moſt rancorous 
{yirit againſt the other, inſomuch 
that it was thought to be no longer ſafe 
for the prince- and princeſs, with 
their family, to reſide at the Hague; 
they therefore, in September 1785, 
retired to Nimeguen. In this poſture 
of affairs, the Princeſs of Orange, 
who poſſeſſes an elevated mind, great 
abilities, and an enterpriſing ſpirit, 
determined on a very bold and de- 
ciſive meaſure, which was, to pro- 
ceed, without the prince, and with 
only two or three attendants, to the 
Hague, to make the experiment how 
far her preſence and addrets could be 
rendered ferviceable to the cauſe of 
the prince her huſband. As ſhe was 
proceeding on her journey on the 28th 
of June 1787, ſhe was [topped near 


Schoonhoven, by a commandant 


acting under the repablican party, 
detained there during the ſucceeding 
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night, and abſolutely reſtricted from 
proceeding any farther. This indig- 
nity determined her to return to 
Nimeguen; and a repreſentation of 
the treatment ſhe had receive was 
immediately tranſmitted to the Kin 
of Pruflia, her brother, who had 
ſucceeded the great Frederic on 
that throne. The king ſupported the 
cauſe of his ſiſter with much warmth, 
but, the ſtates of Holland not being 
diſpoſed to make any conceſſions, the 
reigning Duke of Brunſwick, nephew 
to the duke who had filled the high 
offices in Holland, was placed at the 
head of an army of Pruſſians, a- 
mounting to about eighteen thouſand 
effective men, whom he led on the 
13th of September-into the province 
of Guelderland, for the expreſs pur- 
pole of reſtoring the Prince of Orange 
to his appointments. 

The judicious diftribution of the 
troops, and the vigour of their ope- 
rations, reflected the higheſt honour 
on the commander. A general panic 
ſeized the republican party : only the 
town of Gorcum, winch was com- 
manded by Capellan, ſuſtained a 
bombardment of about an hour; the 
other places of ſtrength opened their 
gates at the firſt ſummons. Even the 
{trong city of Utrecht, in which were 
ten thouſand men in arms, and whoſe 
fortifications had been greatly ſtreng- 
thened, inſtead of meeting with firm— 
neſs the approach of the enemy, was 
deſerted by the whole republican 
party, with all the precipitancy of 
deſperation. Theſe rapid ſucceſſes 
of the duke, cauſed the Orange 
party to gain the aſcendency at the 
Hague : only the city of Amſterdam 
remained determined to reliſt to the 
utmoſt ; relying upon the prodigious 
ſtrength of the place, which both na- 
ture and art had contributed to ren- 
der, as it had ever been ſuppoſed, 
impregnable; beſide that the be- 
ſiegers could not cut off the commu- 
nication by ſea. The duke, how- 
ever, made his arrangements for at- 
tacking the city in various directions, 
leading on his choiceſt troops to the 
molt important and maſt perilous aſ- 
ſault in perſon. After a very obſti- 
nate conflict, ſome of the moſt im- 
portant of the outworks were taken, 
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which gave the beſiegers a ſecure 
lodgment, and threatened the city 
with a deſtructive bombardment ; the 
magiſtracy of Amſterdam then thought 
it high time to ſubmit to terms. 

All theſe aſtoniſhing exploits were 
achieved by the third of October, 
when the duke had entered the 
United Provinces no more than 
twenty days! By the ſtipulations 
which followed, every thing was ob- 
tained. for the ſtadtholder which his 
warmeſt friends could deſire. Thus 
terminated, with very little bloodſhed, 
thoſe civil commotions which threat- 
ened to overwhelm this populous 
country in confuſion and ruin. The 
ſtadtholder returned to the Hague, 
accompanied with the princeſs and 
their children; all of whom were 
received with the loudeſt acclama- 
tions. 

The conſtituted authority of the 
Seven United Provinces, form ſeven 
republics, or independent ſovereign 
ſtates, united together for their com- 
mon defence in a cloſe alliance; but 
on condition, that all ſhall enjoy their 
own reſpective laws, liberties, and 
privileges; which the French, by 
their late treaty, have pretended to 
guarantee unto them. As they are 
confederated and allied together, it 
is requiſite that they ſhould meet, in 
order to conſult on the moſt proper 
method of promoting their common 
intereſt; but it being impoſſible for 
all the members of thele ſeveral ſtates 


to meet together, each particular 


ſtate appoints ſome perſon to repre- 
ſent it; and the aſſembly of theſe re- 
preſentatives is called The Aſſem- 
bly of the States General.” 

Not only each province, but the 
Principal cities, ſend deputies to the 
ſtates general, as do alſo the nobles, 
Thus the number of the repreſen- 
tatives is very conſiderable, and all 
are maintained at the expence of 
their reſpective provinces ; the de— 
puties of Holland being allowed four 
florins a day, and thoie of the other 
ſtates fix. But whatever be the num- 
ber of the deputies from each pro- 


and therefore in the aſſembly of the 
ſtates general there are but ſeven 
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vince, be they nobles or commoners, 
they have all together but one voice; 


voices. Beſide this, being properly 
the aſſembly of the repreſentatives ot 
the ſeven ſovereigaties which com- 


poſe the ſtates of the United Pro-“ 


vinces, their power is limited, either 
expreſsly or tacitly, by this inſtruc. 
tion: “' Not to ſuffer the leaſt wound 
to be given to the ſovereignty of that 
province which deputes them.” 

The ſtates general, however, not 
only make peace or war in their own 
name, but ſend and receive ambaſ- 
ſadors and other public miniſters. 
The commander in chief, and all 
other military officers, take an oath 
of fidelity to them ; and, during a 
war, ſome of their members, or of 
the council of ſtate, follow the army, 
ſit in the council of war, and their 
conſent is requiſite previous to any 
thing of importance being under— 
taken. In time of war the ſtates 
likewiſe grant licences and protec- 
tions. 

Thus the ſtates general appear at 
firſt view to be the ſovereigns of the 
country: but moſt of theſe deputies 
are appointed only for a few years, 
and, though they have the power of 
debating on the moſt important at- 
fairs that may tend to ſecure or pro- 
mote the preſervation and happineſs 
of the (tate, yet they have not power 
to conclude any point of great con- 
ſequence, without previouſly com- 
municating it to their reſpective pro- 
vinces, and receiving their expreſs 
conſent. This renders the reſolu— 
tions of the republic ſo tedious and 
dilatory, as to tire the patience of 
thoſe powers who have affairs to ne- 
gociate with the ſtates; but, though 
this flow method of proceeding is at- 
tended with many inconveniences, It 
has ſome advantages: it affords lei- 
ſure for caution and mature delibera- 
tion, and is ſometimes an unexcep- 
tionable pretence for protracting 
buſineſs and waiting to fee what 
events may turn up. 

In the aſſembly of the ſtates ge- 
neral, each province prelides weekly 


in its turn, beginning with Guelder- 


land, who had the precedency before 
the union; then Holland, Zealand, 
Utrecht, Friefland, Overyſſel, and 
Groningen. He who is firſt named 


in the deputation of his province 


prelides, 
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preſides, and is from that called the 
«« Preſident of the Week.” They 
fit throughout the whole year with- 
out adjournment, and their meetings 
are always held at the Hague. 

The higheſt office in the country 1s 


that of ſtadtholder, for he is at the 


ſame time governor-general of the 
Seven United Provinces, captain-ge- 
neral, and grand-acmiral ; but his 
power is extremely limited. He 
ſwears to obey the ſtates general, and 
can neither make peace nor war with- 
out their conſent. He may come to 
their aſſembly to lay betore them any 
buſineſs in which the public is con- 
cerned ; but has not ordinarily a feat 
init. He may pardon criminals con- 
demned to ſufter death, and has the 
right of chooling the magiſtrates of 
Cities upon a double nomination of 
their reſpective ſenates, excepting 
only Amſterdam : with ſeveral other 
important privileges. 

The titte aſſumed by the fates is 
that of“ High and Mighty Lords,” 
or ** the Lords the States General of 
the United Netherlands;” and in 
public addreſſes they are ſtyled “ their 
High Mightineſſes.” _ 

The council of ſtate conſiſts of 
twelve deputies of the ſeveral pro- 
vinces, and their office is either trien- 
nial or during the pleaſure of their 
principals. In this council the de- 
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puties of Holland have the greateſt . 


weight, that province being poſſeſſed 
of three votes, while none of the 0- 
thers have more than two, and ſome 
of them only one. The preſident- 
ſhip indeed is held alternately by the 
twelve members, each in their week, 
The title of this council is“ Noble 
and Mighty Lords.” 

At the time of the late revolution, 
the government of the United Pro- 
vinces had much degenerated from 
its original eſtabliſhment. The peo» 
ple, who at firſt elected their burgo- 
maſters, or provincial magiitrates, 
were deprived of that important 
privilege; all vacancies being con— 
ſtantly filled up by the body of ma- 
giſtrates; and the people were con - 
vened merely to be informed on whom 
the choice. had fallen. That ſecurity 
for perſonal freedom, which an Eng- 
liſhman now enjoys again by the 
habeas corpus act, is unknown in Hol- 


land; freedom of ſpeech was allo 


much reſtrained there. The phleg- 
matic diſpoſition of the Dutch ope- 
rated very deſtructively in all public 
proceedings ; whilſt narrow politics, 
and a want of true patriotiſm, had 
gradually reduced the conſequence 
of this once reſpectable republic to a 
very low degree of eſtimation a- 
mongſt the nations of Europe, 


MEMOIRS or LOVE and GALLANTRY, 
BERTRAND AND ELIZA. 


HE pipe was mute in the valleys, 
and the hills were no longer re- 
ſponſive to the vocal reed. — Three 
years had elapſed ſince the young and 
generous Bertrand was aſſaſſinated by 
Caled, near the caſtle of Eraſmus ;— 
his lance hung inverted on his tomb, 
and his honours were mingled with 
the duſt of his fathers. 

O when thall my ſufferings have 
an end, and the grief-worn frame re- 
turn to its kindred clay ?—Never ſhall 
thy lovely image be eraſed from my 
memory ; thy virtues are engraven 
on my heart !”—It was the voice of 
the amiable Eliza, offering her even- 
ing oriſons at the ſhrine of her be- 
loved Bertrand, 


Silence held her ſtill domain 
throughout the fertile plains, ſave 
where the diſtant watch-dog marked 
the rural hamlet.—Cynthia had gain- 
ed the ſummit of the azure throne, — 
and ſmiled in lucid majelty over the 
blue expanſe.—All nature aided the 
ſolemnity -A row of aged oaks led 
to a cluſter of ſpreading firs, which 
diſcovered a marble ſepulchre adorn- 
ed with military trophies. —The 
beautiful Eliza, amiable in forrows, 
and patient in affliction, graced the 
awful ſcene.—She was kneeling in a 

oſture of adoration and prayer, 
2 ſable garment hung looſe in me- 
lancholy folds, and mingled with her 
auburn treſſes; the round tear of af- 
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fliction ſtood in her languid eye, and 
the cypreſs groves reiterated the ſighs 
of a broken heart. 

In the midſt of her oriſons, Clif- 
ford (by whole command the aſlaſ- 
fination of Bertrand was perpetrated) 
appeared before the ſorrowful Eliza. 
— Rage inſtantly kindled in her 
cheek, and reproaches burſt from her 
lips :—< Dareſt thou, perfidious and 


prophane, approach this hallowed 


place ?—Ye gods, where are your 
avenging bolts ? Why ſleeps the thun- 
der when this wretch draws near ?— 
Poſt thou not fear the anger of al- 
mighty power ? Or is thy heart more 
hard than adamant, leagued with de- 
mons of revenge to ward the ſtroke 
of juſtice ??? 

„ Chide not, too lovely fair one, 
(replied the repentant Clifford ;) it 
was love for thee that led me on to 
madneſs: I beheld a favoured rival 
in the happy Bertrand l conſidered 
life, without thee, as an ocean op- 
poſed to inceſſant tempeſts, —but with 
thee all that heaven could beſtow, or 
I could wiſh.—I vainly thought one 
bar alone remained between me and 
my fancied joys ;—in a raſh moment 
I employed the curſed Caled to exe- 


cute my fell deſign ;—he obeyed, took 


his reward, and fled, ſince which 
time peace has been baniſhed from 
the breaſt of Clifford, and ſoon muſt 
the cold hand of death bring him to 
an expiation of his crimes.” 

«© And doſt thou talk of love, ab- 
horred aſſaſſin? thou who haſt laid 
low the image of perfection my 
Bertrand was the firſt, and ſhall be 
the laſt, my bleeding heart ever 
owned—Hear me, beloved ſhade ! 


and witneſs for me all ye cherubs 


watching round his tomb, never ſhall 
Eliza taſte of pleaſure more till we 
again ſhall meet in fields of joy ;— 
then ſhall the rays of endleſs peace 
and love diſpel the earthly miſts of 

ain and woe.” Eliza again proſtrated 
herſelf before the ſhrine, and Clif- 
ford, dejected, returned through the 
avenue to the caſtle, 

Alwin, ſurnamed the Good, (who 
was then on the throne,) hearing of 
the ſorrows of Eliza, reſolved to 
undertake the cauſe of injured inno- 
cence, by offering a gonliderable re- 
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ward to the champion who: would 
meet Clifford in ſingle combat. 'The 
time of the approaching tournaments 
drew on apace; at length the day ar- 
rived, appointed for the cauſe of 
Eliza.—'T he circus was crowded with 
ſpectators. The king was ſeated be— 
neath a canopy adorned with the 
riches of the eaſt, and the conſtant 
fair one ſat at his right hand: every 
eye was centred on one object—the 
injured Eliza! Clifford appeared 
in the liſts,—and the trumpet was 
thrice ſounded—a ſtranger inſtantly 
appeared, and accepted the chal- 
lenge; his helmet of maſſy gold co- 
vered his face, it was ſtudded with 
diamonds, and the nodding plumes 
ſhook defiance to his foe;—his armour, 
of exquilite workmanſhip, darted a 
ſplendid radiance throughout the 
circus, and the blood-red croſs on 
his breaſt diſplayed a knight zealous 
in the Chriſtian cauſe.—The dignity 
of his appearance, the ſymmetry of 
his ſhape, and the graceful manner 
with which he took up the glove, 
charmed every beholder.—Clifford, 
all trembling, approached and thus 
addreſſed the multitude :—** You tee 
before you a wretch deſtined by the 
hand of fate to meet eternal ven- 
geance :—fall I muſt, if not by the 
{ſword of my accuſer, the weight of 
my own fins muſt ſoon bring me with 
{orrow to the grave.”'—'The martial 
trumpets were again flouriſhed, and 
the champions engaged. —For ſome 
time the victory was doubtful, till at 
length the powerful arm of the ſtran- 
ger laid the lofty Cliford in the duſt, - 
and the circus re-echoed with re- 
peated acclamations.—His wound was 
mortal, and his friends, gathered a- 
round him, even the injured Eliza 
ſympathiſed in the tears ſhed on the 
dying penitent, While the crowd 
was attentive to the departing Clif- 
ford, a man muffled in a pilgrim's 
habit preſſed forward, and throwing 
open his garment, thus addreſſed the 
vanquiſhed champion :—* Thou man 
of ſorrows, behold in this diſguiſe, 
the perſon of Caled, once thy vallal, 
at whoſe command I undertook the 
murder of the worthy Bertrand; it 
thou haſt enough of life to hear the 
event, attend and learn: — The Tm 
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af Clifford were nearly ſet in night, 
but, agitated by a thouſand emotions, 
ſeemed to expreſs a deſire to hear the 
narrative of Caled, who thus pro- 
ceeded :—** Urged by your entreaties 
and the hopes of gain, 1 approached 
the wood where Bertrand was rapt in 
pious meditation :—though bribed to 
murder, and bent on the horrid pur- 
oſe, 1 relented, and diſcovered my 
intent to the gallant youth, whom 1 
xelled to depart. l have ſince heard 
fie rendered himſelf famous on the 
Hains of Paleſtine, by inliſting in the 
1 war. You inſiſted on my pri- 
vately burying the corpſe in the grove 
leading to the caſtle of Eraſmus; 
this I told you was performed, and 
the amiable Eliza cauſed a ſuperb 
ſhrine to be erected to his memory.— 
I received my reward and fled 3—diſ- 
guiſed in a'pilgrim's habit, I fol- 
towed Bertrand to Jeruſalem—but 
my ſearch was vain—tor ſoon 1 heard 
that Bertrand was no more :—Fluthed 
with ſucceſs, he joined the Croiſes 
led by the gallant Richard, and met 
the ſhaft of death before the walls of 
Cyprus.” — Hope, horror, and de- 
ſpair, alternately reigned in the bo- 
ſom of Eliza during the narrative, at 
the concluſion of which ſhe fell life- 
leſs at the feet of the victor. —The 
champion, lifting up his helmet, 
caught her in his arms: “ Behold 
(cried the ſtranger) one whole ſoul 
is linked to thine—revive, thou para- 
gon of excellence. —*Tis Bertrand 
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calls thee back to life and love!“ 
At the well-known name Eliza a- 
wakened from her trance, and, after 
gazing ſome time with ſpeechleſs ad- 
miration, at length articulated :— 
It is, it is, my long-loſt Bertrand!” 
Clifford lived but a few moments after 
the diſcovery—he received the pardon 
of the injured pair, and cloſed his 
eyes in peace. —Bertrand turned to 
the aſtoniſhed Caled, and embraced 
him as a friend ;—every eye ſparkled 
with joy, and every heart participated 
in the happineſs of Bertrand and 
Eliza. 

It is recorded in the annals of the 
caſtle, that virtue ſhall meet her re- 


ward, and vice be humbled at her 


feet. 

After paying the funeral rites to 
the manes of the unfortunate Clif- 
ford, the nuptials were conſummated, 
in the utmoſt ſtile of magnificence, 
at Alwin's palace.—Eliza by degrees 
recovered her native bloom—love 
gliſtened in her eye, and the roſes 
revelled in her cheek. Bertrand a- 
gain diſplayed his trophies 1n the hall 
of the caſtle, and again aſſumed the 
hero! | 


'The pipe once more gladdened the 


valleys, and the hills were rendered 
vocal by the reſponſive notes of the 
reed. Peace ſpread her airy wings 
athwart the verdant plains, —and the 
vaulted roofs reverberated the ſound 
of the harp, in the happy caſtle of 
Eraſmus. 


"RULES For CONVERSATION. 


HERE is no part, perhaps, of 

ſocial lite, which affords more 
real ſatisfaction than thoſe hours 
which one paſſes in rational and un- 
reſerved converſation. 'That conver- 
ſation, however, may anſwer the 
ends tor which it was deſigned, the 
parties who are to join in it mult 


come together with a determined re- 


ſolution to pleaſe, and to be pleaſed. 
In the conduct of it be not eager to 
interrupt others, or uneaſy at bein 
yourſelf interrupted; ſince you ſ Ws 
either to amuſe or inſtruct the com- 
pany, or to receive thoſe benefits 
from it. Give all, thereſore, leave 


to ſpeak in turn. Hear with patience, 
and anſwer with preciſion. Inatten- 
tion is ill manners; it ſhews con- 
tempt ; and contempt is never for- 
given, Trouble not the company 
with your own private concerns, as 
you do not love to be troubled with 
thoſe of others. Yours are as little 


to them as theirs are to you. You. 


will need no other rule whereby to 


judge of this matter. Contrive, but 


with dexterity and propriety, that 
each perſon may have an opportunity 
of diſcourling on the ſubject with 
which he is beſt acquainted. He will 
be pleaſed, and you will be n 
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By obſerving this rule, every one has 
it in his power to alliſt in rendering 
converſation agreeable ; fince, tho? 
he may not chooſe, or be qualified, 
to lay much himſelf, he can propoſe 
queſtions to thole who are able to 
anſwer them. Avoid ſtories, unleſs 
ſhort, pointed, and quite apropos. 
He who deals in them, ſays Swift, 
muſt either have a very large ſtock, 
or a good memory, or muſt often 
change his company. Some have a 
ſet of them ſtrung together like 
onions; they take poſſeſſion of the 
converſation by an early introduction 
of one, and then you muſt have the 
whole rope; and there is an end of 
every thing elſe, perhaps, for that 
meeting, though you may have heard 
all twenty times before. 

Talk often, but not long. The 
talent of haranguing private com- 
pany is inſupportable. Senators and 

rriſters are apt to be guilty of this 
fault; and members who never ha- 
rangue in the houſe, will often do it 
out of the houſe. If the majority 
of the company be naturally ſilent, or 
cautious; the converſation. will flag, 
unlefs it be often renewed by one a- 
Tong them, who can ſtart new ſub- 
jects. Forbear, however, if poſlible, 
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to broach a ſecond before the firſt is 
out, leſt your ſtock ſhould not laſt, 
and you ſhould be obliged to come 
back to the old barrel. There are 
thoſe, who will repeatedly croſs upon 
and break into the converſation with 


a freſh topic, till they have touched 


upon all and exhaufted none. Econo- 
my here is neceſſary for molt people. 

Laugh not at vour own wit and 
humour ; leave that to the com- 
pany. When the converſation is 
flowing in a ſerious and uſetul chan- 
nel, never interrupt it by an iJl- 
timed jeſt, The ſtream is ſcattered, 
and cannot be again collected. Dif- 
courſe not in a whiſper or half- voice 
to your next neighbuur. It is ill 
breeding, and, in ſome degree, a 
fraud; converſation- ſtock being, as 
one has well obſerved, a joint and 
common property. In reflections on 
abſent people, go no farther than 
you would go if they were preſent. 
] reſolve” {ſays Biſhop Beveridge) 
never to ſpeak o: a man's virtues to 
his tace, nor of his faults behind his 
back.” A golden rule! the obfer- 
vation of which would, at one ſtroke, 
baniſh flattery and detamation from 
the earth, 


DESCRIPTION or THE REGATTA AT VENICE. 


1 Regatta ĩs a ſpecies of amuſe- 
| ment peculiar to the republic of 
Venice. 


er of exciting the greateſt emotions 


of the heart, admiration, enthuſiaſm, 


a ſenſe of glory, and the whole train 
The grand 
regatta is only exhibited on particular 
occaſions, as the viſits of foreign 


Princes and kings at Venice. 


It is difficult to give a juſt idea of 
the ardour that the notice of a regatta 
ſpreads among all claſſes of the inha- 
bitants of Venice. Proud of the 
excluſive privilege of giving ſuch a 
ſpectacle, through the wonderful lo- 
cal circumſtances of their city, they 
are highly delighted with making 
preparations a long time before, in 
order to contribute all they can to- 
wards the perfection and enjoyment 


of the ſpectacle. 


This ſpectacle has the pow-- 


A thouſand inte-- 


reſts are formed and augmented every 
day ; parties in favour of the dit- 
ferent competitors who are known; 
the protection of young noblemen 
given to the gondoliers in their ſer— 
vice; the deſire of hononrs and re- 
wards in the aſpirants; and, in the 
midſt of all this, that ingenious na— 
tional induſtry, which awakes the Ve- 
netians from their habitual indolence, 
to derive advantage from the buſineſs 
and agitation of the moment: all 
theſe circumſtances united give to 
the numerous inhabitants of this 
lively city a degree of ſpirit and ani- 
mation which render it during that 
time a delightful abode in the eyes of 
the philoſopher and the ſtranger. 
Crowds of people flock from the ad- 
jacent parts, and travellers joy fully 
repair to this ſcene of gaiety and 


pleaſure, 3 
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Although it is allowable tor any 


man to go and inſcribe his name in 
the liſt of combatants until the ſixed 
number is complete, it will not be 
amiſs to remark one thing, which has 
relation to more ancient times. The 
ſtate of a gondolier is of much con- 
fideration among the people ; which 
is very natural, that having been the 
primitive condition of the inhabitants 
of this country. But, beſides this 
general conſideration, there are a- 
mong them ſome families truly diſtin- 
guiſhed and reſpected by their equals, 


whoſe antiquity is acknowledged, and 


who, on account of a ſucceſſion of 
virtuous men, able in their profeſſion, 
and honoured for the prizes they have 
carried off in theſe conteſts, form the 
body of noble gondoliers; often 
more worthy of that title than the 
higher order of nobility, who only 


derive their honours from the merit 


of their anceſtors, or from their own 
riches. The conſideration for thoſe 
families is carried ſo far, that, in the 
diſputes frequently ariling among the 
gondoliers in their ordinary paſſage of 
the canals, we ſometimes ſee a quar- 
reFjaſtantly made up by the ſimple 
interpoſition of a third perſon, who 
has chanced to be of this reverend 
body. They are rigid with reſpect 
to miſalliances in their families, and 
they endeavour reciprocally to give 
and take their wives among thole of 
their own rank. But we mult re- 
mark here, with pleaſure, that theſe 
diſtinctions infer no 1nequality of 
condition, nor admit any oppreſſion 
of inferiors, being founded ſolely on 
laudable and virtuous opinions. Dil- 
tinctions derived from fortune only, 
are thoſe which always outrage na- 
ture, and often virtue 

In general, the competitors at the 
great regattas are choſen from among 
theſe families of reputatie As loon 
as they are fixed upon tor this exploit, 
they ſpend the intermediate time in 
preparing themſelves for it, by a daily, 
aſſiduous, and fatiguing, exerciſe. If 
they are in ſervice, their maſters 
during. that time not only give them 
their liberty, but alſo augment their 
wages. This cuſtom would ſeem to 


indicate, that they look upon them 


as perſons conſecrated to the honour 
3 
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of the nation, and under a fort of 
obligation to contribute to its glory. 
At laſt the great day arrives. Their 
relations aſſemble together: they en- 
courage the heroes, by calling to 
their minds the records of their fa- 
milies; the women preſent the oar, 
beſeeching them, in an epic tone, to 


remember that they are the ſons of 


famous men, whoſe ſteps they will be 
expected to follow : this they do with 
as much ſolemnity as the Spartan 
women preſented the ſhield to their 
ſons, bidding them either return with 
or upon it. Religion, as practiſed 
among the lower claſs of people, has 
its ſhare in the preparation for this 
enterprize. They caule maſſes to be 
ſaid ; they make vows to ſome par- 
ticular church; and they arm their 
boats for the conteſt with the images 
of thoſe ſaints who are molt in vogue. 
SOrcerers are not forgotten upon this 
occaſion. For gondoliers who have 
loſt the race often declare, that witch- 
craft had been practiſed againſt them, 
or certainly they muſt have won the 
day. Such a ſuppoſition prevents a 
poor fellow from thinking ill of him- 
ſelf ; an opinion that might be unfa- 
vourable to him another time. 

The courſe is about four miles. 
The boats ſtart from a certain place, 
run through the great winding canal 
which divides the town into two 
parts, turn round a picket, and, com- 
ing back the ſame way, go and ſeize 
the prize, which is fixed at the acuteſt 
angle of the great canal, on the con- 
vex fide, fo that the point of ſight may 
be the more extended, and the prize 
ſeized in the ſight of the ſpectators on 
both fides. 

According to the number of com- 
petitors, difierent races are performed 
in different ſorts of boats; ſome 
with one oar and others with two. 
The prizes propoſed are four, indi- 
cated by four flags of different co- 
lours, with the different value of the 
prizes marked upon them.—Theſe 
flags, public and glorious monu- 
ments, are the prizes to which the 
competitors particularly aſpire. But 
the government always adds to each a 
genteel ſum of money; beſides that 
the conquerors, immediately after 


the victory, are ſurrounded by all 


che 
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the beau monde, who congratulate and 
make them preſents; after which 
they go, bearing their honourable 
trophy in their hand, down the whole 
length of the canal, and receive the 
applauſe of innumerable ſpectators. 
This grand canal, ever (triking by 
the ſingularity and beauty of the 
buildings which border it, is upon 
thele occaſions covered with an 
infinity of ſpectators, in all ſorts of 
barges, boats, and gondolas. The 
element on which they move is ſcarce - 
ly ſeen ; but the noife of bars, the 
agitation of arms and bodies in per- 
petual motion, indicate the ſpectacle 
to be upon the water. At certain 
diſtances, on each {ide of the ſhore, 
are erected little amphitheatres and 
ſcaffoldings, where are placed bands 
of mulic ; the harmonious ſound of 
which predominates now and then 
over the buzzing noiſe of the people. 
Some days before a regatta, one may 
ſee on the great canal many boats for 
for pleaſure and entertainment. The 
young noble, the citizen, the rich 
artizan, mounts a long boat of fix or 
eight oars ; his gondoliers decorated 
with rich and ſingular dreſſes, and 
the vellel itſelf adorned with various 
ſtuffs. Among the novules there are 
always a number who are at a con- 
ſiderable expence in theſe decorations; 
and at the regatta itſelf exhibit on the 
water perſonages of mythologic (tory, 
with the heroes of antiquity in their 
train, or amuſe themſelves with re- 
preſenting the coſtumi of different 
nations: in ſhort, people contribute 
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with a mad ſort of magnificence, from 
all quarters, to this maſquerade, the 
tavourite diverſion of the Venetians, 
But theſe great machines, not being 
the leſs in motion on account of their 
ornaments, are not merely deſtined 
to grace the ſhow : they are employed 
at the regatta, at every moment, to 
range the people, to protect the 
courſe, and to keep the averme open 
and clear to the goal. The noblility, 
kneeling upon cuſhions at the prow 
of their veſſels, are attentive to thele 
matters, and announce their orders 
to the moſt reſtive, by darting at 
them little gilded or ſilver balls, by 
means of certain bows, with which 
they are furniſhed on this occaſion, 
And this 1s the only appearance of 
coercion in the Venetian police on 
theſe days of the greateſt tumult : 
nor is there to be. ſeen, in any part 
of the city, a body of guards or 
patrol, nor even a gun or a halbert, 
The mildnels of the nation, its gaiety, 
its education in the habit of beheving 
that the government is ever awake, 
that it knows and fces every thing; 
its reſpectful attachment to the body 
of patricians ; the ſole aſpect of cer- 
tain officers of the police in their robes, 


diſperſed in different places, at once 


operate and explain that tranquillity, 
that ſecurity, which we fee in the 
midſt of the greateſt confuſion, and 
that ſurpriling docility in ſo lively 
and fiery a people. Regattas have 
been attempted on the river Thames, 
but they are but humble imitations 
of the Venetian amuſement. 


NOBLE AND HEROIC BEHAVIOUR o JANE UAISNE Ar Thr 
SIEGE or BEAUVAIS in PICARDY. 


N Tune and July 1472, Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, laid 
ſiege to Beauvais in Picardy, and 
preſſed it vigorouſly, Two allaults 
were made; the laſt on the gth of 
July, which laſted four hours, and in 
which the Burgundians loſt a great 
many men and the flower of their 
army, who were overturned in the 
trenches; they alſo loſt three ſtand- 
ards. At length they raiſed the 
ſiege, and retired, on the 22d of the 
fame month.—ln the aſſault of the 
th, the garriſon, and the inhabitants, 
both men and women, came on the 
ramparts, and detended themſelves 


with great intrepidity ; no fatigue 
could diſcourage them, nor did they 
ceaſe fighting, or fortifying and re- 
pairing the walls and gates of the 
city, till the enemy were repulſed. 
The women, particularly, performed 
wonders, having at their head Jane 
PAilne. The letters-patent for cer- 
tain privileges granted to her family 
by Louis XI. in 1473, recite, that 
they were granted“ in conlideration 


of the reſiſtance made in the pre- 
ceding year by our dear and well 


beloved Jane VPAiſne, who ſeized 
and took a ſtandard or banner from 
the Burgundians,” SELECT 
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By CHARLOTTE SMITH. 
Ss garlands fade that ſpring ſo late- 


ly wove, 
Each ſimple flower which ſhe had 
nurs'd in dew, 
Anemonies that ſpanglod every grove, 
The primroſe wan, and hare- bell mild- 
ly blue. 


> ES | 


No more ſhall violets linger in the dell, 


Or purple orchis varicgate the plain, 
Till ſpring again (ball call forth every bell, 
And dreſs with humid hands her 
wreaths again. 


Ah! poor Humanity ! ſo frail, ſo fair, 
Are the fond viſions of thy early day; 
Till tyrant paſlion and corrofive care, 
Bid all thy fairy colours fade away! 
Another May new buds and flowers ſhall 
bring; 
Ah! why has Happineſs no ſecond ſpring? 


WHEN BRITAIN's SILVER 
TRUMPET SOUNDS. 


A SONG. 


HREE lads contended for my heart: 
Each bouſted different charms and 
grace. 
Young Hal cou'd ſing with taſte and art; 
Beau Jemmy ſported frogs and lace ; 
Blithe William was a ſoldier brave, 
Who tear'd not ſcars, nor death, nor 
wounds, 
His country or his love to fave, 
When Britain's filyer trumpet ſounds. 


Now fear is rous'd by war's alarms, 
And threat'ning focs each hour ariſe, 
I ſcorn young Harry's vocal charms, 
And Matter jemmy I deſpiſe: 
I love my Willy bold and brave, 
He heeds not ſcars, nor death, nor 
wounds, 
His country or his love to ſave, 
When Britain's ſilver trumpet ſounds. 


In piping times of peace a beau, 
Dear girls, may idle thoughts employ ; 
But now, while threaten'd by cach toc, 
Be wife and throw away the toy. 
Take my advice, love him that's brave, 
Who fears not ſcars, nor death, nor 
wounds; 
So may your ſmiles your country ſave, 


„While Britain's filyer trumpet ſounds. 
You, II. Na, 36. 


POETRY. 


INVOCATION To PATRIOTISM, 


ATRIOTISM, pow'r divine, 

Lo! I bow betore thy thrine; 
Wake my feelings, touch my hearty 
Rouſe my paſlions, litt my dart ; 
Bid me guard my country's laws, 
Or fall a victim in a ſacred caule. 


Straight I feel my ſpirits glow, 
Life's gay floods more vig'rous flow; 
Louder beats the doubling drum, 
Heav*nly pow'r! I come, I come, 
Firm to guard my country*s laws, 
Or fall a victim in a ſacred cauſe. 


Come, companions, come and join; 
Form the long embattl'd line, 

Sound the ſilver trumpet's ſtrain, 
Hide with banners all the plain; 
Come, and guard your country's laws, 
Or all fall victims in a facred cauſe. 


Hail, oh maid ! thy pow'r they feel, 

See, they point their burniſh'd ſteel ; 
Sce, convulled treaton die, 

Sce, the palid faction fly, 

Whilſt we guard our country's laws, 

Or all tall victims in a facred cauſe. 


Tre CORPORATION DINNER, 


6 Ha people of York fince Severus's 
days, 

On the beef and the mutton beſtow am- 
ple praiſe, 

And expend a great part of the citizens 
treaſure 

In eating, which they think life's prin- 
cipal pleaſure. 

Being known to the mayor through a dif. 
tant relation, 

I was prels'd hard to dine with the whole 
corporation, 


Now each ſeiz'd his plate e'er the cook 
could uncover, | 

And the chaplain ſaid grace with his fork 
in a plover ; 

I ſat harrow'd with thought when I ſaw 
them begin, x 

And exclaim*d, Heav'n help us, if eat- 
ing's a fin! 

They all had atlembl'd at gaunt famine's 
call, 

And 'twas each for himſelf, and not one 
for *em all; 

For all went to labour like maſons at 
Babel, | 

And confuſion burſt forward and goyern'& 
the table, 


K k Heres 
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Here waiter—you waiter, come none of 
your ineers, 

I've bawl'd my throat fore—-ſure the 
ſcoundrel's no ears. 

More bread— bring ſoine porter you dog 
where's the cuſtard — 

A wing of that duck - more laverel-fome 
muſtard— 

Why all the fat's gone from the turtle— 
here's manners— 

Zounds ! the gecſe are as tough as the 
hides of old tanners— 

A bottle of wine here, tor I and my friend 
there; 

This feaſt is not worth half the time that 
we ſpend here. 

Neighbour Spriggins, I challenge your 
glaſs hob-a-nob— 

Where the devil's the wenſon ? this din— 
ner's a job — 

More pepper—a flice of that haunch 
where the reſt's cut, 

You villain! the gravy has ſpoil'd my fine 
waiſtcoat. 

I've been roaring for that roaſted mutton 
this hour, 

A morſel of weal —'ſblood, the therry is 
four. 


I ſhall never forget when the paſtry came in 

What a vehement - ſhout, what a ſenſe— 
ſtunning din; 

The cock had ſcarce plac'd the firſt pye 
as cooks mult, 

Before ſeven knives were ftuck deep in the 
cruſt ; 

While others, fore gall'd that their neigh- 
bours had trick'd 'em, 

Pick'd the juice from the edge with their 
fingers, and lick'd 'em. 

But an old furl, cit, to accompliſh his 
withes, 

Spread his wide broad-cloth fleeves o'er 
the hot ſmoaking dHhes ; 

Then ſtiove to ümpreſs them with decen- 
cy's jule, 

And by the ſubſequent tale the cit was 
110 fool. 


3 1 
From the S: ECE of CCR ZZ0O ILA. 


ONCE was neat and tight, 
Though now. I'm out of date, 
learu'd to read and write, 
And cypher on my late. 
Tous h | was mother's joy, 
My tather ſaid to the, 
Our Jaci's a drunken boy, 
Aud he ſhall go to ſea. 
Hip, ho, I'm ſpunk, 
Hey ober, he drunk! 
And that's the humour ef tipſey Jack 
Junk, | 


Yetina glaſs of rum 


My Molly, looking grum, 
Cry'd, Go you boozing chap ; 


Pray wou'd ſhe wath her cap ? 
When wiſhing for to toy 
I ſteps me up to ſhe, 
'T was, Go you drunken boy, 
Co get along to lea. 
Hip, ho! I'm ſpunk, &c. 


When my firſt trip I ſteer, 
Jamaica ho, ſo ſtout ; 
My venture was good beer, 
I drank my venture out. 
On yard or hammock ſwung, 
"Tis all alike to me, 
My drunken boys among, 
No life like Jack at ſea. . 
Hip, ho! I'm ſpunk, 
Hey ſober, hey drugk ! 
And that's the humour of tipſey Jack 
Junk, 


VF 
| An EITGIAC Ove. 
AA Night's dark mantle veil'd 
the ſeas, - 
And Nature's ſelf was huth'd to fleep ; 
When gently blew the midnight breeze, 
Louiſa ſought the boundle!s deep. 


On a lone beach, in wild deſpair, 
She ſat, bereft of calm repole ; 

Her butter wailings rent the air, 
And tad were fair Louiia's woes. 


Three years ſhe nurs'd the pleaſing 
thought 
Her love - her Henry would return: 
When, ah! the fatal news was brought — 
The fea was made his wat' ry urn. 


Ye fair, who know the pow'r of love, 
You belt can tell what ſhe mult feel; 
Who, 'gainſt each adverſe fortune, ſtrove 

The tender paſſion to conceal. 


Bewilder'd, loſt, abforb'd in grief, 
While madneſs ran through ev'ry vein, 
The mourner fought from death relief— 
And, frantic, plung'd into the main! 


The Heav'ns with pity ſaw her end, 
The frantic deed of hopeleſs love, 

And bade their angel guard deſcend, 
And bear Louila's ſoul above. 


On the FIFTH of NOVEMBER. 
By an Int5H BTLLNMAN. 
O-night's the day, I ſpeak it with 
gleat forrow, x 
That we were all to have been blown up 
to-morrow ; 
Therefore, take care of fires and candle- 
light, | 
'Tis a cold froſty morg, and ſo good 


nitzht. 
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From the LONDON GAZ ET TES. 


ST. Iver rnoxs)?, Auguſt 26. 


bh da ragged being the feaſt of St. 
Louis, and the name-day of the 
queen, it was celebrated at court with 
unuſual magnificence, In the evening the 
following marriages were ſolemnized in 
the great apartment of the palace, viz. 
the Infanta Donna Maria, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of the King, with her uncle the Infant 
Don Antonio, brother to tlie king; and 
the Infanta Donna Maria Louifa, ſecond 
daughter to his majeſty, with the heredi- 
tary Prince of Parma, who is declared In- 
fant of Spain. The cardinal patriarch 
officiated ; and all the foreign miniſters 
were invited to afliſt at the ceremony. 


ADMIRALTY-OFTFICF, October 3. 
Copy of a Letter from Admiral Hotham 

to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated Britan- 

nia, Leghorn Road, Sept. 1, 1795. 

SIR, 

HEREWITH I have the pleaſure to in- 
clote to you, for their lordſhips' inforina- 
tion, a letter that I received this evening, 
by expreſs, from Captain Nelſon, of his 
majeſty 's ſhip the Agamemnon, giving an 
account of his having proceeded, with the 
ſhips therein mentioned, to the bays of 
Alaſſio and Languelia, places in the 
neighbourhood of Vado, in the polleſſion 
of the French armies, and of his having 
cut from thence the nine veſſels named in 
the encloſed liſt, beſides two that he de- 
ſtroyed. 

His officer- like conduct upon this, and, 
indeed, upon every occaſion, where his 
ſervices are called forth, reflects upon him 
the higheſt credit. Jam, Sir, 

; Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
Evan Nepean, Eſq. W. HOTHAM, 


Copy of a Letter from Captain H. Nelſon 
to Admiral Hotham, dated Agamemnon, 
Vado Bay, Auguſt 27, 1795. 

Six, 

HAVING received information from 
General de Vins, that a convoy of provi- 
ſions and ammunition was arrived at Alaſ- 
ſio, a place in the poſſeſſion of the French 
army, I yeſterday proceeded, with the 
ihips named in the margin“, to that place, 
where, within an hour, we took the vet- 
ſels named in the incloſed liſt ; there was 
but a very feeble oppoſition from ſome of 
the enemy's cavalry, who fired on our 
boats when boarding the yetlcls near the 
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ſhore, hut I have the pleaſure to fay no 
man was killed or wounded. The eneiny 
had two thouſand horſe and foot ſoldiers 
in the town, which prevented my landing 
and deſtroying their magazines of provi- 
lions and ammunition, 

I fent Captain Freemantle, of the In- 
conſtant, with the Tartar, to Languelia, 
a town on the weſt ſide of the bay of 
Alaſſio, where he executed my orders in a 
moſt otficer-like manner; and l am in- 
debted to every captain and officer in the 
ſquadron for their activity, but moſt par- 
ticularly fo to Licutenant George An- 
drews, firit licutenant of the Agamemnon, 
who, by his ſpirited and officer-like con- 
duct, ſaved the French corvette from go- 
ing on ſhore. TI have the honour to be, 
Sir, with the higheit reſpect, your moſt 
obcdient ſervant, 

HORATIO NELSON. 

Admiral Hotham 


A Lift of Veſſels taken by his Majeſty's 
Squadron, under the Command of Ho- 
ratio Nelfon, Eſq. in the Bay of Alaſſio 
and Languelta, Auguſt the 26th, 1795. 

La Reſolue (corvette) pollaco ſhip, 10 
guns, 4 ſwivels, 87 men; and 6 guns 
throun overboard, Belonging to the 
French. | 

La Republique, gun-boat, 6 guns, 49 men. 
Belonging to the French. 

La Conſtitution galley, 1 braſs gun, 4 
ſwivels, 30 men. Belonging to the 
French. 

La Vigilante, galley, 1 braſs gun, 4 ſwi- 
vels, 29 men. Belonging to the 

Trench. 

A Brig, in ballaſt, name unknown, bur- 
then 100 tons. Belonging to the 
French, 

A Bark, name unknown, burthen 70 tons, 
laden with powder and ſhells. Belong. 
ing to the French. 

La Guiletta, brig, burthen 1co tons, la- 
den with wine. Belonging to the 
French. ' 

A Galley, name unknown, burthen 50 
tons, in ballaſt. 

A Tartane, name unknown, burthen 35 
tons, laden with wine. 

A Bark, name unknown, laden with pow- 
der, drove on ſhore. 

A Bark, name unknown, laden with pro- 
vitions, burnt. 

HoraTioONELSON, 


* Incanſtant, Meleager, Southampton, 
Tartar, Ariadne, and Speedy, 
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ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, Odlober 3. 


Extract of a Letter from Rear- Admiral 
Harvey, dated Prince of Wales, off 
Bellciſle, Srptember 27, 1795, to Evan 
Nepean, Ejq. 

YOU will be pleaſed to inform their 
lordihips, that the Minotaur and Porcu- 
ru yeſterday cvening recaptured the 

'alſingham packet, from Faimouth to 
Liſbon. She had been taken the 33th 
inſtant by l'Inſolent, corvette brig, of 
eighteen guns and ninety men, who very 
narrowly eſcaped being taken on the re- 
capture of the packet, but got into ' Ori- 
ent when juit within reach of gun ſhot 
of our thips. 


ADMIRALTY-OFFilICf, Odlober 6. 
Extract of two Letters from Vice-aduiral 
. King mill to Evan Ne peany 27. dated 
on- board PEngageante, in Cork Har- 
bour, Sept. 21/t. 


HIS majeſty's ſhip Seahorſe is juſt re— 
turned from her cruize. Capt. Pey ton in- 
forms me, that on the 29th of Auguſt the 
Iquadron tell in with two ſhips and a brig. 
The Seahorſe took one ſhip, which proved 
to be a Dutch Eaſt-India chip; called the 
Cromhout; the Diana took the other ſhip, 
a South- whaler, laden with oil and collee. 

Sept. 28, His majeſty's ſhip the Uni- 
corn arrived here yeſterday, with her 
prize the Comet Dutch floop of war, 
mounting eighteen Engliſh nine-poun- 
ders. I have examined the latter cloſely, 
and think the is the completeſt vetJſel of 
her claſs that I ever heard of, and even 
exceeds the opinion given me of her by 
an incloſed letter from Capt. Williams. 


Copy of a Letter from Capt. Williams to 


Vice admiral K. il dated Unicorn, 


al ſca, Seht. 5 
SIR, 

beg leave to inform you, that on the 
28th ult. when cruiſing, in conjunction 
with the Diana and Scahorſe, in lat. 61 d. 
18 m. long. 4 d. 17 m. the ſignal was 
made by Capt. Faulknor, of the Unicorn, 
under my command. to part company and 
chaſe after a brig that had ontlailed and 
ſeparated from two {Lips which the 1qua- 
dron were then in purtuit of. Atter a 
chaſe of thiricen hours, I was fo feriuaare 
as t come up with her, and, when fhe had 
diſcharged her guns and {truck hercolouns, 
to take potleſſion oft her She proves to be 
the Comet, a Dutch floop of war, mount- 
ing eigateen nine-pounders, commanded 
by Mynizecr Claris, trom the Cape of 
Good Hope, bound to the Texel. The 
Comet is a Fcmaikab.y fine velicl, only 


_ ance, 


four years old, ſails extremely welt, ang 
is in every reſpect well calculated for his 
majeſty's ſervice. 
I have the honour to he, * 
THO. WILLIAMS 


Dimenſions of the Comet, being Rar ned 
and col bered. 

Length of gun deck 102 feet 7 inches, 
Length of keel g5 feet 10 inches. Breadth 
of beam 29 feet 9 inches. Height be- 
tween decks 6 feet. And carries nine 
months water, and provitions for one hun- 
dred and ten men. 


From the MARTINIQUE GAZETTE, . 
ST. PiEkRE's, July 8. 

THE brig Clariſſa, of this port, ſailed 
from Cork the 15th of May, and was ta- 
ken the 6th of Nees in lat. 27. long. 33. 
by a gun- boat 1cnaoonuer rigged, of three 
{our- pounders, and eighty men, bound 
from Rochfort to Caicune. An officer, 
{11x men, and three boys, were put ou- 
board in charge of the prize; four ut the 
brig's people were lett on-board, the chief 
mate, the Reward 'a mulatro man), and 
two paſlengers, the one lame an the 
other confined to his bed. 31 his tiouas 
tion the ſchooner towed them ior cteven 
days, to ſo high a ſouthern latitude 48 
ſeven, and during that time it was with 
difficulty that the paſtenger, confinen to 
his bed, though poſiciu of lowe infill 
ence amongſt them, reſtrained thetz7 in- 
petuoſity. Fortunatcly the fehooner cat 
them eff and left them; the onticer's 
iword and two pittols one of the paſicn- 
gers had ſecreted, the only weapons ons 
board prepared for the occation. The vet- 
ſel was demanded by the mate from the 
ofticer, on the atter-part of the quarier- 
deck, and, with tne generofity whict: Clia.» 
racteriſes his countiy, his life and goed 
treatment were oſfered eim calc of cou:pl- 
An immediate ſcafle entucd in 
conſequcuce; the nute's piſtolmieathe 
firſt hre, and was broke ou the ofticer's 
head; two fevere wounds 1lnmediately 
followed; and, continuing to Ciucounye 
his aſtoniſhed men, and to reiuſe the gee 
ncrous offers made him, he tell a vicum 
toric paſſenger's reſerved piſtol and die 
his laſt breath with expretiious ot lurpriie 
and regret, that ten repubiicans t.ould 
fall bencaih the courage of three Britons ; 
his ſecond bein ievercly woundea on the 
arm and knee by the ftcwara, and the 
third um cou nand having received a deep 
cut on the breaſt, quarter Mas Called for, 
and inancdiateiy granted z and ſo great 
was ine impictlion that the courage and 
excrtions of tueſe three nen made on the 
nine remaining republicans, that they 
made no altempt Whatever; during ning 

LUCN 


r 
teen days voyage, to regain their liberty. 
Fortunately tor theſe brave men, they 
made this port this evening, Without any 
aſſiſtance but what they drew trom 1!a- 
ture, and the refources of their own 2:15, 
The commercial laws of their country 
have amply provided for them, and tiey 
will be living evidences of, the reward 
that conſtantly attends enterprize, gencro- 
ſity, and courage. 

FRENCH CONSTITUTION. 

The following are the grand features of 
the conſtitution which the people of 
France have accepted ; 

THE LEGISLATIVE BODY 

Is conipoled of the council of ancients, 
conſiſting of two hundred and filty Ctt- 
Zens, who are or have been married, and 
mutt necetlarily have completed their for- 
ticth year at the tinie of their election; 
and 

The council of five hundred, a num- 
ber here invariavic. Une pretent men- 
bers are eligible ar twenty nve; until t:ic 
ſeventh year of the republic tins will be 
allowed; then it will be neceilary they 
ſhould be thirty. 

This commons houſe cannot deliherate 
without two hundred members being pre- 
ſent. They alone prop oe bills, or, as 
they term them, reſolutions, and decty 
at the third reading whether they mall be 
{ent to the upper nouſe. 

Wheu the council of ancients approves 
of the reſolution, it becomes a lau. Its 


allent is thus exprelied— The council of 


ancients approves. Its ditient thus Ihe 
conſtitution annuls, when the decree is 
Iniormal, or contrary to the conititution. 
When they cannot approve the principle 
of ihe law propoſed, “ The council of an- 
clients caunoadopt.”” This is underſtood 
of the whole, which cannot be again of- 
tered until a year Bali clapſe; though it 
may be broken into parts and pretented 
at any time. 

The ancients can irrevocably change the 
place of mung tor both houics, which 
muſt be in one con mune; they can nei— 
ther of them deliberite in the place they 
have abandoned atterwards. 

The pertonal freedom of the members 
is guaranteed by the legiſlature, except 
when ſeized in flag raute d. Wd and then 

1otHCce mull be given, and the hot ſe decide 
upon the arreſt, Viurty days aiter the ex- 
piration of their mithon their; perions are 
inviolable. 
TE FXECUTIVE POWER 

Is a delegation from the legitlative body 
to a director) of five members which it 
names. 1hecouncil at five hundred terms 
by ſecret ſcrutiny a Lt of members for the 
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directory, and the ancients by the ſame 
method elect the five who are to fill that 
oftice. They muſt all of chem be forty at 
leaſt, 

ihe directory is partially renewed by 
the introduction of cone memoaer every 
year: for the four ti:{t years, it is Gezded 
by lot which meinber goes out, and he is 
not re-clizible until an interval of five 
years has clapled, Relations in the right 
line cannot Le in power at theſame time, 
nor ſucceed each other without the fame 
interval, 

In cafes of death the member is repla- 
ced in ten Jays, and the ſuccefier come 
pletes oaly the term of his predecellor's 
Power. 55 ach member preti. des thiee 
months alteraately. He nas then the ſig- 
nature aud the cuſtod y of the leal. 

Vic inembers of tiie directory muſt be 
preſent to dcliberatez; they may do fo 
without a ſectetary, an:! regitter their de- 
liberation» in a particular book, 

; he directory, conformably to the laws, 
provides for the internal and external 
tafety of the republic. It diſpoſes abſo- 
Iutcly of the armed lorce, without any in- 
tervention of the legiſlatute, or any of its 
members, even tor two years aiter the ex- 
piraiion of its functions. 

The directory names the commanders in 
chief aud the minitters of Rate, and recals 
thole powers at plealure, 

But the legiſla! ive body determines the 
number and attributes of minitters -tnele 
arc ſix at le ſt, and eight at mott, 

The directory nominates the receivers 
of all taxcs and contributions, and the ad- 
miniſtrators of national property; It pre— 
ieats a yearly account of the finances of 
ſtate. It may ſugecſt any object to the 
contideration of the five hundred, but not 
in the form ot laws. 

The directory mult refide in the ſame 
commune as the legillative bodies, and 
the {alary of each member 1s fixed at the 
value of ten thoutand two hundred and 
twenty-two quintals of wheat. 

Such are the leading principles which it 
will be neceflary tor thote to carry in their 
recollection) wno are deterred by any te- 
dious plin, and have neither leiſure nor 
inclination to pciuſe the whole conſtitu— 
tion, now acceptea fo generally as to en- 
ſure its coming into operation. 

Tic followiag are the words of the de. 
cree 0: 4ccepiation :; „he Nat onai Con. 
vention, having heard the report of its 
committees o. Yecrees, proces-verbeaix, 
and archives, declares that the Conſtitu- 
tional Act is accepted by the French na- 
tion, and becomes the fundamental law 
of the ſtate.““ 


DOMESTIC 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Ocroyrr t. 

1 expedition againſt France under 

General Doyle may now be confüi— 
dered as having failed; and an expreſs is 
gone from the Admiralty, to Ile Dicu, a 
mall inconſiderable place of which the 
Britiſh took poſleſſion, ordering back im- 
mecdiately the four regiments at preicut 
there—the 12th, 78th, Soth, and goth. 
They will remain at Plymouth until the 
whole expedition for the Weſt Indies is 
completed; and ſail upon that object to 
which, in the preſent ſyſtem of the Bri- 
tith cabinet, every thing apparently gives 
way. Sit Ralph Abercrombie has been 
at Southampton ſome days, at the em- 
barkation of the troops tor the Welt In- 
dies. After the completion of this buſt- 
nefs he will come to town to take leave of 
the king and the cabinet miniiters. The 
men of war and tranſports are to proceed 
to Cork, the appointed place of rendez- 
vous; at which place the commander in 
chief will join them. 

Ocr. 12. The following unfortunate 
intelligence has been received from the 
Weſt Indies, On Monday the 21ſt of 
September, the Hibberts, in company 
with the Emerald and another, in lat. 45. 
N. and lon. 28. fell in with and was cap- 
tured by a ſquadron of French veſlels, 
commanded by Maulſhaw, conliſting of le 
Forte, of forty-four guns; le Tortue, of 
forty-eight guns; Nereid, of fifty guns; 
Favius, of twenty guns; a brig of four- 
teen guns; and a lugger of eighteen guns. 
This ſquadron was diſpatched from Roche. 
fort about a month before, in order to in- 
rercept the homeward-bound trade from 
the Weſt Indies, and had, previous to 
the above-mentioned captures, taken, and 
ſent into France, the thips Uriana and 
Fiiher belonging to the homeward-bound 
Jamaica fleet. On the 23d of September, 
they captured the Thames, Atterbury ; 
and the Albion, Renwick; part of tbe 
ſame fleet: it is much to be feared they 
would meet with many more, as there 
were between thirty and forty veilels a- 
bout a day's fail aſtern of the ſhips that 
were captured, without any thip tcr their 
protection. On the 25th of September the 
Favius gave chaſe to, and took, the Kent, 
Maule, belonging to the ſame ficet. On 
the 3cth, gave chaſe to, and took, the 
Carrier, Bryan, of the fame fleet. At 
ſame time faw two large {hips in ſight, 
about three leagues tc th: northward, the 
wind being at N. N. E. were ſteering E. 
The captain of the Iavius put all the 


Englith priſoners, excepting the captains, 
by whoſe compa iy he began to be rathe; 
alarmed, on-board the Carrier, end told 
them they were at liberty to make the 
belt of their w.y to England, and imme— 
diately gave chaſe to the large ſhips. We 
learn from the ſquadron, that there was 
an ther ſquadron confiderably Kronger 
then cruifing in the latitude of Cape 
Clear, under the ſame inſtructions. — Vel 
ſels captured are, the Hibberts, Emerald, 
Uriana, Fiiher, Thaines, Alhion, Kent, 
Carrier, 1 name unkuown; ro miſting. 
Ocr. 19. Our Mediterrancan fleet, on 
its way homeward under convoy of the 
Bedford, of 74 guns; Le Cenfeur, of 7; 
the Foritiude, 74; the Argo, 44; the 
Juno, 32; the Lutine, 32; and the 1y- 
liphone, 12; were met on the 7th inftaut, 


oli St. Vincent's, a ſouthern cape of Por- 


tugal, by a Freuch ſquadron trom Ton, 
Jon; conſiſting of La Victoire, flag of go 
guns, Admiral Richery ; Du Barren, of 
80; La Reſolution, of 74 ; Berwick, { Fng- 
lich,) 74; Jupiter, 74; Dubaurne, 74; 
Nereid, 50; Tartuffe, 46; and tome other 
frigates. The Britiſh admiral, as ſoon az 
this ſquadron was deſcried, made the fin- 
nal tor wearing and ſtanding from 1t ; but 
the French ſhips, carrying a prefs of fail, 
ſoon came up, and commenced an action, 
The French frigates were ditparched in 
purluit of the merchantinen. By a ſhot 
tom one of the headmoſt thips, the Cen- 
ſeur's fore-top maſt was carried away, anc 
the rigzing 1o diſabled, that ſhe was for- 
ced to he taken in tow by the Lutine. 
The van ſhip, however, of the French 
coming up, the Lutine was forced to quit 
the Cenſeur. Without continuing the ac- 
tion with the Cenſeur, the van ſhip cha- 
ſed the Bedford and Fortitude, which ihe 
brought to action; the other ſhips of tlic 
Freich line approaching very fait to her 
aſſiſtance. The intelligence thus far was 
brought to Portſmouth by the Juitiva, 
one of the Mediterranean fleet, a very tait 
ſaller. Happily for the country, owing 
to the excellent {kill of our commander, 
the Cenſeur, Captain Gore, is the only 
king's hip that has fallen into the hands 
of the enemy; for the Bedtord, Fort:- 
tude, Lutine, and Titiphone, with about 
forty of the merchantmen, arrived at Spit- 
head on Saturday. The Argo and quuo 
frigates, with about thirty oi the convoy, 
parted company the night after the tlees 
failed from Gibraltar, in coming out of the 
Streights, and are believed to have put 
back to Gibraltar, The number of mer— 
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chantmen taken by the enemy is ſuppo- 
ſed to be 53: the fleet, including ſhips 
of war, conſiſted of 99 lail. 

Ocr.'2o., The operations on the Rhine 
continue with great vigour. The Auſtri- 
ans ſeem to be recovering from the con- 
ſternation into which they were at firſt 
thrown, and to be taking active meaſures 
to ſtop the progreſs of the enemy. Seve- 
ral ſKirmithes have taken place, in which 
the Auſtrians have, in general, been ſfuc- 
ceſstul. | 

The moſt prominent event which has 
happened within theſe laſt few days, is 
capture of Coſtheim, of which the French 
made themſelves maſters after a ſevere 
cannonade, which laited twenty - four 
hours. The French, in poſleſſion of this 
place, ha ve now entirely blockaded Mentz. 
and concentrated all their forces in the 
vicinity of Catlel. The capture of Coſt- 
heim was much facilitated by the Aultri- 
ans having committed the fault of allow- 
ing the French to conſtruct a bridge a- 
crols the Mayn, near Hocheim. Coſt- 
heim is a village oppoſite to Mentz, ſeated 
in the angle formed by the confluence of 
the Mayne and the Rlune. Its fituation, 
and the works that have been thrown up 
ound it, render it ſo important, that, in 
the ſiege of Mentz by the Pruflians, it was 
contended for tiil every houſe was deſtroy - 
ed to the foundation. After this it re- 
mained an object of pictureſque though 
melancholy defolation for more than a 
twelvemonth, and in july 1794 the form- 
er owners began to rebuild the houſes, 
now probably again deſtroyed. The gar- 
riſon of Caſſel may be much inconvenien- 
ced from the poſt of Co:theim, but are not 
of necetlity to beexpelled, for the Pruſſians 
were matters of Coſtheim without being 
able to obtain Caſſel, till the latter place 
was ſurrendered, together with the city of 
Mentz.-—Coſthcim is fince re-taken by 
the Auſtrians. 

The troops which, under Gen, Wurm— 
ſer, have already etlected a junction with 
Clairfait, were chictly cavalry ; but eleven 
battalions of grenadiers are on their march 
to join them, and the whole reinforce- 
ment will amouat to thirty thouſand men, 
It is farther faid, that a ſtrong budy of 
troops from Bohemia has ailo received 
orders to join Generai Clairfait. 

The garrifon of Etrenabreiitein conti— 
tinues to make the niolt vieo;ous refilt- 
ance, and have hitherto toiied all the at- 
tempts of the French to reduce that im— 
portant fortreſs, 

All the Britiſh officers recently releaſed 
from prifon in France, report that the 
convention have been making the moſt 
vigorous marine exertious; thips are build— 
Ig in every port of the Kingdom, and in 


ſuch places as timber can conveniently be 
had the trames of the veſſels are there 
formed, and conveyed by canals and land- 
carriage to the ſea. 

The French are ſtill building an extra- 
ordinary number of gun-boats; at St, 
Malocs in Auguſt laſt, there were upwards 
of three hundred of theſe vellels, each ca- 
pable of carrying from five hundred to a 
thouland men. 

Much attention has been recently de- 


voted to ftrengthen the fortitications of 


Breſt : by ſea it is nearly impregnable, 
and towards the land, in addition to the 
old works, it is guarded by a doutle ditch 
and four advanced redoubts, which com- 
municate with the citadel of Breſt by 
means of ſubterraneous patlages. In theſe 
pailages mines have been conſtructed, that 
ia cale of an enemy pollefling themſeives 
of the redoubts, they may be blown up. 
Eleven thouſand galley-ſlaves are daily 
employed in freſh works, and the garriſon 
of the place compriſes fifteen thouland ef- 
fective men. | 
Oc r. 24. A gold mine has been diſco- 
vered in the county of Wicklow, Ireland; 
of which the following is a corrected ac. 
count: — The ſtream, from the banks and 
bed of which the gold is got, is about 
two feet wide, and runs in a ſharp valley 
between two ſteep mountains, the one 
called Ballan- valley, and the other Ballyna- 
ſullogue, about four miles from Arklow, 
on the Wicklow ſide: this ſtream, guſh- 
ing from the ſide of a hill, runs a courſe 
of about three miles between thoſe two 


mountains, which aſcend ſteeply on each 


fide from its brink, and terminates in a 
little bog or moor, where its waters mix 
with thoſe of the ſwamp; and in this 
bog, and along the bed of the ſtreamlet, 
the ſearch for gold has for ſome weeks 
paſt been directed with aſtoniſhing ſuc- 
cels. The miners who ſeck it, are but 
very ill ikilled in the ſcience of mineralo- 
£y ; they are the ſimple pcafantry of the 
neighbourhood, and either purſue their 
ſearch by ſcrambling in the fand and 
mud, or by digging holes at random from 
the ſides of the ſtreams into the baſe of 
the mountains, of various depth from two 
to hve feet, where they find the metal in 
its rude ſtate in the fiflures of the broken 
rock, or attached to lumps of quartz or 
petrified water. While the men purſue 
this laborious part of the work, the wo- 
men carefully waſh tbe bog-mud, and, 
and exfodiated clay, in large wooden plat- 
ters, and find the gold in ſmall flat grains 
like battered ſhot, but quite pure. In this 
wild manner only has the ſearch gone for- 
ward; and our correſpondent ſays, that a 
quantity worth twelve or tourteen thous 
ſand pounds has thus been procured with- 
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in a very few wecks. Before he went to 
the country, a country fellow came into 
his thop, and oitered him for {ale a quan- 
tity of about ten pounds weight, in grains 
and lumps, and demanded for jt tour 
pounds per ounce ; but he did not then 
think fit to purchaſe it. A vaſt quantity 
has, however, been 11d in town in va- 
rious weights. The gold-finders work day 
and night, and ſuch is the avidity, that 
the labourers have left their harveſt, and 
conſigned it to rot on the furtace of the 
earth, in order to ſeth a golden harveſt 
in its bowels; even the ſervant maids of 
the ſurrounding farmers, and alſo of 
Arklow town, have quitted their places, 
and betaken themielves to the adventu- 
rous reſcarches of this New Peru. The 
diſcovery of tiis gold mine there is not 
new, though it has been a fecret in the 
family of the Rulils thereabouts upwards 
of thirtcen years, who found and fold 
conſiderable quantities of it from time to 
time; but a junior branch of the family, 
in company with an oluer friend, when 
he found a large lump of gold, claimed 
half, but was refuted ; and, on threaten- 
tag to diſcloſe the fainily fecret, received 
a delperate beating, ich prompted him 
to fuifil his inrcats, and thus the matter 
got wind. Ihe bowcls of the adjacent 
mountains nah bo, as they are Conj*c- 
tured to be, full of gold, from thoſe un— 
uf ually rich ſpecincas that have been ſo 
abungantly töund. The owners of the 
foil, and to whom the royalties belong, 
are Lord Carysfort, the Earl of Arran, and 
the Earl of Ormond. 

Oer. 26. A few days ago John Norton, 
Eſq. one of the theriif;” peers of the city 
of Dublin, went on-board kis majeſty s 
ſhip Invincible, at Portſmouth, and 
preſented the Hon. Thumas Pakenham 
with his freedom of that city, in a box 
of Iriſh oak, highly ornamented, and on 
which is the following inſcription : „ Be 
it remembered, that at a general aflembly 


of the Kt. Hon. the Lord Mayor, ſherilts, 


commons, and citizens, of the city of 
Dublin, held on the 16th day of Janua- 
IJ» 1795, the Freedom of the ſaid city 
was unanimeuſly granted to the Hon. T. 
Pakenham, captain of his majeſty's ſlip 
Invincible, as a mark of the corporation's 
eſtcem, for having, upon all occations, di- 
ſtinguiited himlelf as a brave and fpi- 
rited officer, and particulatly in the glo- 
rious victory obtained over the French 
fleet on the firit of June, 1794, when by 
his noble and gallant conduct he added 
luſtre to the character of Irichmen.“ 

A large ſquare-rigged French veſſel, 


mounting 23 guns, called the Vengeur, of 
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Havre-de-Grace, which has lately captured 
ſeveral of our raerchantmer, was captured 
by a Briſtol privateer, a few days ago, in 
the Irith Channel, atter a ſevere action of 
ſeveral hours. A ſudden ſquall conitng on 
ſhortly after, the privatecr cut the hnawle, 
when the dropped aſtern, and in ten nit. 
nutes foundered by a high fea ſternmoit, 
an every ſoul on-board perithed. 

A diſtribution of the prize-money from 
the capture of St. Euftatia has been made 
within thele few days, after a period of 
thiricen years. How diſtieſſing is it to 
add, that the brave feilows concerned 
therein, who are alive, after coming fore 
hundred miles to receive it, Were paid no 
more than ſeven ſhilliags cach ! Many of 
the hone tars declare, that tne expence 
on the road for bread and cheeſe was be- 
youd the receipt. 

A Court Martial was held a few days 
ago on-board the Bellerophon, in Portt- 
nouth harbour, on Moles Havker, Eiq. 
puricr of the Lion, of 64 guns, tor negicct 
of duty and difobcaience oi orders. Theſe 
charges were exhibited agaiuit him by 
Capt. Fatmer, commender of the Lion. 
Tic charges not deing in ally part proved, 
hc. was acquitted. 

Sir John Laforey has ſeat home charges 
of complaint agaiutt Admiral Luonmpion 
who is arrived in tne Dawns om Thy 
Weit-Iadia Ration; in confequence of 
which he will be tried by a Court Martial. 

Ocr. 27. The laſt Paris papers Dri; 
accounts of a dreadful infurrection at Pa- 
ris, particularly on the 7th inſtant, when 
more than two thouſand lives were lot 
in a violent conte{t between tome of the 
ſections and the convention. It appears 
that five ſections, at leaſt, joined, or at- 
tempted to join, the lection of Lepellet- 
tier in the attack on the convention; aud 
fired upon the guard ſeveral times, before 
the guard received orders to repel force by 
foice. Being unprovided wich caunou, 
with which the defenders of the conven- 
tion were well ſupplied, they were repel— 
led and put to flight every where, in the 
courle of a few hours. — The convention 
profeſſes the pureſt intentions of uſing its 
victory with moderation, ani of puniſh. 
ing only the leaders of the revolt, They 
GCitclatin all thoughts of reviviag the odi— 
ous lyſtem of terror, and have relolved 
that the meeting of the new legiflature 
ſhall take place tue 27th wit, the day ap- 
pointed. Taree military Councils are in— 
ſtituted to try the delinquents, of whom all 
but the inferior agents ſeem to have made 
their eſcape, Theſe courts laſt only ten days, 
and paſslentence ou all who do act appcar. 
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ACCOUNT or Trae LIFE or OLIVER CROM WELL, 
WITH SOME ANECDOTES VERY LITTLE KNOWN. 


LIVER CROM WELL was born 

at Huntingdon on the 25th of 
April, 1599, being deſcended of an 
ancient and conſiderable family in 
that county, His father ſent him to 
Cambridge, where he was a {tudent 
in Sydney College. On his tather's 
death, he returned home, and began 
to lead a very extravagant kind of 
life, on which his mother was adviſed 
to ſend him to Lincoln's Inn, where 


he betook himſelf to the ſtudy of the 


law; but, not liking that employ- 
ment, he returned into the country, 
and reſumed his former vicious 
courſes, to the waſting of a great part 
of his paternal eſtate, which was 
about 3ool, per annum. 

Some time after this he became 
greatly reformed, and grew very 
ſober and religious; and, having had 
an eſtate of 4091. per annum left him 
by an uncle, he married Elizabeth 
daughter of Sir James Boucher. 

After his reformation, he adhered 
for ſome time to the church of Eng- 
land; but, at length, falling into the 
hands of the puritans, he became a 
zealous friend to that party, frequent- 
ly entertaining their miniſters at his 
houſe. At this time he is ſaid to 
have been ſo ſcrupulouſly juſt, that, 
having ſome years before won thirty 
pounds of a gentleman at play, he 
now paid it back again, telling him 
that he had got it by indirect and un- 
lawful means, and that it would be a 
ſin in him to keep it any longer. 

The puritans being in 1637 much 
perſecuted by Archbithop Laud, a 
deſign was formed by Cromwell, 
Hampden, and ſome others, to tran- 
ſport themſelves to New England, 
but were prevented by an order of 
council. 

He was choſen member for the 
town of Cambridge in 1640, in what 
was called the long parliament ; and 
became a zealousand forward oppoſer 
of grievances in religion. 

At the breaking out of the civil 
war, in which he acted ſo conſpicu- 


eus a part, he firſt obtained from 1 


Vol., III. No. 37. 


parliament the commiſſion of captain 
of a troop of horſe, which he raiſed 
in his own country. In 1643 he was 
advanced to the d@ree of colonel ; 
in which poſt he did ſuch ſingular 
ſervice for the parliament, that he was 
ſoon after made lieutenant-general to. 
the Earl of Mancheſter. 
remarkable victory he gained was 
near Gainſborough, where he de- 
feated and killed Colonel Cavendiſh, 
who had three times his force, and 
relieved the place. (Cromwell's let- 
ter to the parliament on this occaſion 
will be given in the annexed Hiſtory 
of the Wars of England, to which 
we mult alſo refer the reader for a 
full and comprehenſive account of all 
the battles in which Cromwell was 
engaged.) 

„ This,“ ſays Whitelock, “ was 
the beginning of CromwelPs great 
fortunes, and now he began to ap- 
pear in the world. He had a brave 
regiment of horſe of his countrymen, 


moſt of them freebolders and free 


holders, ſons, who upon matter of 
conſcience engaged in this quarrel 
under Cromwell; and, being thus 
well armed within by the ſatisfaction 
of their own conlciences, and without 
by good iron arms, they would as 
one man ſtand firmly and charge 
deſperately.” Cromwell's policy was 
very much ſeen in making, choice of 
ſuch men as theſe, who had a per- 
ſuaſion they were engaged in the cauſe 
of God, to ſerve under him againſt 
the king's party. 8 

After gaining the battle of Marſton 
Moor in 1644, Cromwell began to be 
very much taken notice of, ſome ad- 
miring and others envying his great 
ſucceſs, and dreading his aſpiring 
temper and enterpriſing genius. The 
Lord General Eſſex and the Scotch 
commiſſioners began to be particularly 
jealous of him; ſo that they were 
once in conſultation how to get rid of 
him; however, as they could not 
agree among themſelves about the 
mode of proceeding, Cromwell eſ- 
caped for that time, A very curious 
1 account 


The firſt 
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account of this conference may be 
ſeen at large in Whitelock, a con- 
temporary writer, who was alſo one 
of the parties, and gave his opinion 
among the reſt. 

Cromwell was alſo now very much 
dreaded by the king's party. Arch- 
biſhop Williams had warned Charles 
in the ſtrongeſt terms to beware of 
Cromwell, declaring him to be the 
moſt dangerous enemy the king had; 
and therefore adviſed *him either to 
win him over to his ſide by promiſes 
of fair treatment, or catch him by 


ſome ſtratagem, and cut him ſhort. 


This is {aid to have made ſuch an im- 
preſſion on the king, that he was heard 
to fay, ** I would tome would do me 
the good ſervice to bring Cromwell 


to me, alive or dead.“ 


A party began now to be formed ig 
the parliament why icemed to be dil- 
fatisfied with their old - generals, 
thinking them too much inclined to 
a peace with the king. On thus ac- 
count they withed to have army new- 
modelled ; and, that their old triends 
might be the more civiliy diſmiſſed 
from their poſts, they paſſed the ſelf- 
denying ordinance, whereby ali mem- 
bers of parliament were incapacitated 
from holding poſts in the army. 
Cromwell was a great promoter of 
this meaſure, and ipoke in favour of 
it; nevertheleſs he had intereſt to be 
exempacd from the operation of it, 
tor he not only continued his com- 
mand, but was made ſoon after lieu- 
tenant-general of the horſe. 

In the great and deciſive battle of 
Naſeby, in 1645, the King's own ca- 
binct was taken, wherein were found 
his moſt ſecret letters to the queen and 
others: theſe, which ſhewed the 
king's duplicity in a ſtrong light, were 
ſome of them publiſhed with re- 
marks, and ferved to help the cauſe 


of the parliament very much. in the 


minds of the people. 

While the king was in the- hands 
of the army, another ſtory is told of 
Charles's duplicity, which cauſed 
Cromwell entirely to deſert his cauſe, 
though previous to that it is taid he 
intended (under great limitations) to 

lace him on the throne again. Dur- 
. treaty it was ſaid, that Crom- 
well made a private article with the 
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king, “ That, if his majeſty cloſed 
with the army's propoſals, he ſhould 
be made earl of Eſſex, knight of the 
garter, and firſt captain of the horſe. 
guards; and Ireton was to be made 
Heutenant of Ireland.” Other ho- 
nours and employments were likewiſe 
ſtipulated tor Cromwell's family and 
friends. But the king was fo uxori— 
ous, that he would do nothing with- 
out the advice of his queen, who not, 
liking the propolal, he ſent her a let. 
ter to acquaint her, * That, though 
he aſſented to the army's propolals, 
yet, if by ſo doing he could procure 
peace, it would be eaſier then to take 
off Cromwell, than now he was the 
head that governed the army.” Crom- 
well, who had his ſpies upon every 
motion of the king, intercepted this 
letter, and thereupon reſolved ne- 
ver to truſt him more. 

Of this letter, which is ſaid to have 
been the cauſe oi the death of Charles, 
the author of the Richardſoniana has 
preſerved the following very curious 
account. Lord Oxford declared 
that he had ſeen, and had in his hands, 
an original letter that King Charles the 
Firſt wrote to the queen, in anſwer to 
one of her's that had been intercepted, 
and then forwarded to him; wherein 
ſac reproached him for having made 
thoſe villains too great conceſſions; 
(viz. that Cromwell ſhould be lore: 
licutenant of Ireland for life without 
account; that thai kingdom ſhould 
be ju the. hands of the party, with an 
army there kept which ſhould know 
no head but the lieutenant; that 
Cromwell ſhouid have a garter, &c.) 
Thar ia this letter of the King's it was 
ſaid, that ſhe thould leave him to 
manage, who was better informed of 
all circumſtances than ſhe could be; 
but ſhe might be entirely eaſy as to 
whatever conceſſions he ſhould make 
them, for that he ſhould know in due 
time how to deal with the rogues, who 
inſtead of a ſilken garter ſhould be 
fitted with a hempen cord. So the 
letter ended :— which anſwer, as they 
waited for, ſo they intercepted ac- 
cordingly, and it determined his fate. 
This letter Lord Oxford ſaid he had 
offered cool. for.” 

Agrecable enough to this account 
is the curious relation given by the 
author 
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anthor of the Memoirs of the Lord 
Broghill, of a ditcourſe that pailed 
between the ſaid lord and Cromwell, 
while he was in Ireland, in 1650. He 
informs us, that the Lord Broghill, 
being in diſcourſe with Cromwell and 
[reton, ell upon the ſubject of the 
king's death: Cromwell aid,“ If he 
(the king] had followed his own 
mind, and had had truſty ſervants a- 
bout him, he had fooled them all:“ 
adding, © We had once an inclination 
to have come to terms with him, but 
ſomething that happened drew us off 
from it,” The Lord Broghill, ſeeing 
they were both in a g009d humour. 
aſked them, Why, if they were 
inclined to cloſe with him, they had 
not done it?“ Upon which Cromwell 
frankly told him, “ The reaſon of our 
inclination to come to terms with him, 
was, we found the Scots and Preſby- 
terians began to be more powertul 
than we, and were ſtrenuouſly endea- 
vouring to ſtrike up an agreement 
with the king, and leave us in the 
lurch: wheretore we thought to pre- 
vent them by offering more reaſonable 
conditions: but, while we were bulicd 
with theſe thoughts, there came a 
letter to us from one of our ſpies, 
who was of the king's bed-chamber, 


acquainting us, that our final doom 


was decreed that day: what it was he 
could not tell, but a letter was gone 
to the queen with the contents of it, 
which letter v as ſewed up in the ikirt 
of a ſaddle, and the bearer of it would 
come with the ſaddle upon his head 
about ten o'clock the tollowing night, 
to the Blue-Boar-inn, in Holborn, 
where he was to take horſe tor Do- 
ver. The meſſenger knew nothing 
of the ſaddle, but tome one in Dover 
did, We were then at Windſor ; and 
immediately upon the receipt of the 
letter from our {py, Ireton and re- 
ſolved to take a truſty fellow with ns, 
and in troopers habits to go to the 
inn; which accordingly we did, and 
ſet our man at the gate of the inn to 
watch. The gate was nut, but the 
wicket open, and our man {taid to 
give us notice when any one came 
a ſaddle upon his head. Ireton and 
I ſat in a box near the wicket, and 
called for a can of beer, and then 
another, drinking in that diſguiſe = 
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ten o' clock, when our centinel gave 
us notice that the man with the ſaddle 
ws come; upon which we imme- 
Giately roſe; and, when the man was 
leading out his horſe faddled, we came 
up to him with our ſwords drawn, 
and told him we were to ſearch all 
who went in and out there; but, as he 
looked hke an honeſt tellow, we 
would only ſearch his ſaddle ; which 
we did, and tound the letter we 
looked tor; and, opening it, read the 
contents, in wh ich the king acquainted 
the queen, he was now "courted by 
both the tactions, the Scots Preſbyte- 
rians and the army; that which of 
them bade faireſt tor him ſhould have 
him; that he thought he ſhould cloſe 
looner with the Scots than the other. 
Upon which we {pected to Windſor, 
and, finding we were not likely to have 
any tolerable terms from the king, we 
immediately reſolved to ruin him.” 
When it was moved in the houſe, to 
proceed capital againſt the King 
Cromwell ſtood up and declared, 


That it any man moved this upon 


deſign, he ſhould think him the 
greateſt traitor in the world; but, 
lince Providence and neceſſity had caſt 
them upon it, he would pray God to 
bis ls their counſels, though he was 
ot provided on th ie ſudden to give 
them counſel,” When it was deter- 
mined to bring the king to trial, all his 
triends, at home and abroad, gave 
him for loſt; and yet they did not 
neglect to make their utmoſt efforts 
to ſave him. The Prince of Wales, 
and Prince of Orange, daily lent, as 
agents, the kindred and relations of 
Cromwell, Ireton, and other judges 
appointed to try his majeſty, with 
conmillon to offer any thing, and to 
de any promiſes, to ſave his life, or 
at icalt to put off the judgment. The 
Scots at the fame time ſent com- 
miſtoners in great haſte to declare and 
proteſt againſt this unheard-of at- 
tempt. Theie commitſtioners, as 
Rithop Burnet intorms us, came to 
Cromwell to argue the matter with 
him. They highly blamed indeed 
many of the king's actions, and 


charged him with very great crimes : + 


but ttill they inſiſted on that clauſe in 
the covenant, whereby they folemnly 
ſwore they would be faithful in the 
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preſervation of his majeſty's perſon : 
upon which they obſerved, on what 
conditions Scotland, as well as the 
parliament of England, had engaged 
in the war; and what ſolemn decla- 
rations of their zeal and duty to his 
majeſty they had all along made; 
which would now be found, to the 
ſcandal and reproach of the Chriſtian 
name, to have been falſe pretences, if, 


now the king was in their hands, 


they ſhould proceed to. extremities, 
Hereupon Cromwell held a long dit— 
courſe with them concerning the na- 
ture of the regal power ; and declared 
it was his opinion, that a breach of 
truſt in a king deſerved greater pu— 
niſhment than any other crime. And 
then, as to their covenant, he ſaid, 
they ſwore to preſerve the king's per- 
Jon in defence of the true religion; 
ſo that if it was manifeſt, that the 
eſtabliſhing of the true religion was 
hindered by the king, ſo that it could 
not be effected without removing him, 
then their oaths could not oblige 
them to the preferving him any 
longer. He further ſaid, they were 
bound by their covenant to bring all 
malignants, incendiaries, and ene- 
mies to the cauſe, to condign punith- 
ment; and was not this to be executed 
impartially? What were all thoſe on 
whom public juſtice had taken place, 
eſpecially thoſe who ſuffered for join- 
ing with Montroſe, but ſmall offeh- 
ders, who had acted by commiſſion 
from the king, who was therefore 
the principal, and ſo the moſt guilty ? 
Thus Cromwell had maniteſtly the 
better of them at their own weapons, 
and upon their own principles. 
After the king was condemned, 
though there appeared little hope of 
ſaving his life, yet ſtill endeavours 
were not wanting for that purpoſe. 
The following ſtory is told on this oc- 
Calion :— That Colonel John Crom- 
well, a near relation of Oliver, came 
to town about this time, with cre- 
dential letters from the ſtates of 
Holland, whereto was added a blank, 
with the king's ſignet, and another of 
the prince's, both confirmed by the 
ſtates, for Cromwell to ſet down his 
own conditions, if he would now 
ſave his majeſty's life. The colonel 


went directly to his kinſman's houſe, 
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who was retired and ſhut up in hit 
chamber, with an order to let none 
know he was at home; ſo that it wag 
with much difficulty he obtained ad. 
mittance, after he had told who he 
was. Having mutually ſaluted each 
other, the colonel delired to ſpeak a 
few words with him in private ; and 
began with much freedom to ſet be. 
fore him the heinouſneſs of the fact, 
then about to be committed, and 
with what deteſtation it was looked 
upon abroad, telling him, that of all 
men living, he could never have 
imagined he would have had any 
hand in it, who in his hearing had 
proteſted ſo much for the king. To 
this Cromwell anſwered, “It was not 
he, but the army ; and, though he 
did once ſay ſome ſuch words, yet 
now times were altered, and Provi- 
dence ſeemed to order things other- 
wiſe,” And it is ſaid, he added, 
© That lic had prayed and faſted tor 
the king, but no return that way was 
yet made to him.” Upon this, the 
colonel ſtepped a little back, and ſud- 
denly ſhut the door, which made 
Cromwell apprehend he was going to 
be afaſhnated; but the other, pul- 
ling out his papers, ſaid to him, 
© Coulin, this is no time to trifle 
with words: ſee here, it is now in 
your own power not only to make 
yourſelf, but your family, relations, 


and poſterity, happy and honourable 


for ever; otherwiſe, as they have 
changed their name before from Wil- 
liams to Cromwell, ſo now they muſt 
be torced to change it again ; for this 
fact will bring ſuch an ignominy upon 
the whole generation of them, that 
no time will be able to deface.” At 
this Cromwell pauſed a little, and 
then ſaid, „ Coulin, I deſire you 
would give me til] night to conſider 
of it; and do you goto your inn, and 
not to bed, till you hear from me.“ 
The colonel did accordingly, and a- 
Lout one in the morning a meflenger 
came to tell him, “ He might go to 
reft, and expect no other anſwer. to 
carry to the prince; for the council 
of officers had been ſeeking God (a 
phraſe very much in uſe at that 
time), as he alſo had done the ſame, 
and it was reſolved by them all, that 
the King mult die,” 

After 
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After the execution of the king, 
the government of England was de- 
clared to be a common wealth; - and 
the next year, 1649, Cromwell, was 
made lord-licutenant of Ireland,which 
kingdom he entirely reduced, and 


then returned in triumph to Eng- 


land, having appointed Ireton his 
deputy. Atter a boiſterous paſſuge, 
he landed at Briſtol, where the great 
guns were fired thrice over at his ar- 
rival, and he was welcomed with 
many other demonſtrations of joy. 
Hence, without delay, he poſted tor 
London; and on Hounflow Hcath, 
was met by the Lord-General Fair- 
fax, many members of parliament 
and officers of the army, and multi— 
tudes of people. Being thus attend - 
ed, he proceeded on, and, coming to 
liyde Park was ſaluted with great 
guns, &. Thus in a triumphant 
manner he entered the city ot Lon- 
don, amidit a croud of attendants, 
friends, citizens, &c. and was re- 
ceived with great demonſtrations of 
joy. Being conducted to the Cock- 
pit, which had been prepared for his 
reception, the lord mayor and alder- 
men of London, and many other 
perſons of quality, paid their viſits 
to him, congratulating the ſafe ar- 
rival of his excellency, and exprel- 
ſing their own and the nation's great 
obligations tohim. Having retumed 
his place in parliament, the ſpeaker 
in an elegant ſpeech gave him the 
thanks of the houſe, tor the great 
and faithful ſervices he had perform- 
ed forthe common-wealth in the na— 
tion of Ireland. 

The next year, Charles II. being 
arrived in Scotland, Cromwell adviſed 
an immediate invaſion of that king- 
dom; which Gen. Fairtux beingaverte 
to, laid down his commiliton,and Crom- 
well was made general in his room. 

Cromwell foon atter ſet out tor: 
Scotland, where he defeated the 
royaliſts in many {kirmiſhes, but was 
at laſt reduced to great ſtraits, from 
which he was relieved by the impru- 
dence of the Scotch leaders, of which 
he took immediate advantage, and 
totally routed them in the battle of 


Dunbar; ſoon after which he took 


Edinburgh and Leith. The king's 
army, retreating betore-the victorious 


of Buckingham 
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Cromwell, were at length totally 
overthrown in the battle of Wor- 
ceſter. Cromwell ſtaid no longer at 
Worcelter than to fee the walls of it 
levelled with the ground, ana the 
dikes filled with earth thereby to 
curb the difaftection of the inhabi- 
tants, and to prevent their attempting 
to ſecure any enemy tor the tuture. 
This done, he marched up ina trium- 
phant manner to London, driving 
tour or five thonſand priloners like 
ſheep before him. Beyond Ayles- 
bury, he was met by four commil- 
ſioners from the parliament, whom 
they lent to pay him all the marks of 
honour and eſtcem. When he came 
to Acton, he was ſolemnly met by 
the ſpeaker, and the reit of the A ag 
bers council and of ſtate; and ſoon 
after by the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
ſheriffs, aud many perlons of quality, 
with the militia and multitudes of 
people; who welcomed him with loud 
ſhouts and acclamations, and ſeveral 

volleys of great and ſmall thor. 
W hitelock lays, he carried himſelf 
with great affability, and ſeeming 
humility; and in ail his diſcourſes 
about the butineſs of Worcelier, 
would ſeldom mention any thing of 
himſelf, bur of the gallantry of the 
officers and ſoldiers, aud gave all the 
glory of the action unto God, After 
{ſome ſmall repoſe, on the 16.1 of 
September, he took his place in par- 
liament, where the ſpeaker made a 
ſpeech to him, congratulating his re- 
turn atter ſo many worth atchieve— 
ments, and giving him the thanks of 
the houſe for his great and faithful 
ſervices to the conumon-venttn; On 
the ſame day, he with his chiefofficers, 
was featted in the city, with all polſ- 
lible ſtate and pomp. And {con after 
two acts were drawn up, that were 
much to his honour; one for a ſo— 
Jemn thankſgiving £-day, and rhe other 
for a yearly obtervation of the third 


day of September, in al! the three 


kingdoms, with a narrative of the 
grounds thereof. The parliament ſet— 
tled four thouſand pounds a year upon 
him, ont of the eſtates of the Dake 
and the Marquis 


of Worcelter, beſides two thouſand 
five hundred pounds per annum for- 
merly granted. 


Cromwell 
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Cromwell and his officers, in or- 
der to bring about their deſigns, were 
now daily complaining of the grie— 
vances from the long parliament, and 
ſeemed very zealous, upon the com- 
mon pretences of right and juſtice, 
and public liberty, to put a period to 
their ſeffion ; * Which if they would 
not ſhortly do themſelves, the army 
and people muſt do it for them.“ 

. The parliament being very ſenſible 
of theſe proceedings, a great debate 
aroſe therenpon in the houſe; where 
ſeveral of the members, out of f Jultice, 
reaſon, or a foreſeen neceffity, ap- 
peared to be for a difſylntion, and a 
new repreſentative to be choſen ; but 
in the end it was declared, that the 
diſſolution of the parliarnent was 
too high a matter for any private per- 
Ions to meddle with, Cromwell per- 
ceiving how unwilling they were to 
part w ith their power "and authority, 
which they had ſo long enjoyed, on 
the 19th of April held a conſulta- 
tion with the chief of his friends in 
the parliament and army, at his lodg- 
ings in Whitehall, to conſider of fore 
expedient for the preſent carrying on 
of the government of the common— 
wealth, "and putting a period to the 
parliament. Some few, particularly 
Sir Thomas Widdrington and Com- 
miffioner Whitelock, declared what 
a dangerous thing ir was to diffolye 
the parliament, and how difficult it 
would be to erect-any other form of 
government : but the general and 
moſt of his officers, with ſeveral mem- 
ders of the houſe, delivered their 
opinion, “That it was neceſſary to 
take ſome new meaſures, and that it 
was not fit the prefent - aſſembly of 
parliament ſhould be pernntted to 
prolong their own power.“ The con- 
erence laſted till late at night, when, 
without coming to any concluſion, the 
meeting was adjourned to the NEXT 
morning. Moſt of them being the 
again met, the point in debate ion 
<© Whether forty perſons, or about 
that number, of parliament-nien and 
officers of the army, ſhould be nominat- 
ed by the parliament, and impowered 
for managing the affairs of the com- 
mon-wealth, till a new parliament 
ſhould meet; and fo the prelent parlia- 
ment be forthwith diffalved,” The 
lord- general being inforn.ed, during 
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this debate, that the parliament waz 
ſittiyg, and that it was hoped they 
would put a period to themſelves, 
which would be the moſt h Unourable 
dfolution tor them; he thereupon 
broke oft the meeting, and the mem- 
pers of parhament that were with 
him left lim at his lodgings and 
went to the houſe ; where, comrury 
to their expe Aation, inttead of com 

Ing to any refolutions of irnmediar: 17 
diffolving themſelves, they found 
them in debate of an act, by which 
the preſent parliament was to be con. 
tinued above 2 year and a half longer, 
and then to be di ſolved. Colonel 
Ingoidiby came back to the general, 
and informed hi'u Sha the. houſe was 
upon: at which the general, who ex- 
pected they ſhould have me- -Aled with 
no other butneſs but putting an 
immediate period to their own fitting 

without any more delay, was io en- 
raged, that he immediately com— 
manded ſome of the officers to fetch 
a party ot ſoldiers (to the number of 
three hundred), with which marching 
directly to Weſtminſter, he placed 
ſore of them at the door, ſane in 
the lobby, and others on the ſtairs. 
Himſelf going into the houſe, firſt 
addreſſed himſelf to his friend St. 
John, and told him, “ That he then 
came to do that v hich grieved him to 
the very ſoul, and w hat he had ear- 
neſtly with tears prayed to God a- 
gainſt: nay, that he had rather be 
torn in pieces than do it: but that 
there was a neceſſity laid upon him 
therein, in order to the glory of God, 
and the good of the nation.“ Then 
he ſac down, and heard their debates 
for ſom» time on the fore- mentioned 
act; after which, calling to Major- 
general Harriſon, who was on the 
other fide of the houſe, to come to 
him, he told him, that he judged the 


parliament ripe for a diſſolution, and 


this to be the ime of doing it. Har- 
riſon anſwered, ** Sir, the work 13 
very great and Fe ons, theretore 
L cefire you ſeriouſly to conſider © tit, 
be fore you engage in it.“ “ You [av 
weil,” replied the general; and 
thereupon fat ſtill for * a quarter 
of an hour; and then, the queſtion 
for paſling the ſaid act being put, he 
fud again to Harriſon, “1 his is the 
ume, 1 muſt do it.“ And £ ſo, {tand- 
10g 
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ing up onaſudden, he bade the ſpeaker 
teave the chair, and told the houſe, 
«© That they had fat long enough, 
unleſs they had done more good; that 
ſome of them were whore-maſters, 
{looking then towards Harry Martin 
and Sir Peter Wentworth ;) that o- 
thers of them were drunkards, and 
ſome corrupt and unjult men, and 
ſcandalous to the protethon of the 
ovſpel ; and that it was not fit they 
ſhould fit as a parliament any longer, 
and therefore he mutt dehre thein to 
go away, He charged them with not 
having a heart to do any thing for the 
public good, and eſpouſing the in 
tereſt of preſbytery and the lawyers, 
who were the ſupporters of tvrany 
and oppreſſion; and accuſed them of 
an'inteation to perpetuate themſelves 
in power.“ When fume of the mein- 
bers began to ſpeak, he ſtepped into 
the midſt of the houle, and said, 
« Come, come, I vill put an end to 
your prating:“ then, walking up and 
down the houſe, he cried out, © You 
are no parliament, I ſay you are no 
parliament ;” and, {ſtamping with his 
feet, he bade them for ſhante be gone, 
and give place to honelter, men.— 
Upon this nal the ſoldiers entered 
the houſe, and he bade one of then 
take away that bauble, meauing tac 
mace; and Harriion taxing. the 
ſpeaker by the arm, he came dawi. 
Then (as Ludlow informs us) the ge- 
neral addreſſing himſelf agaig to the 
members, who were about @ hun- 
dred, ſaid, It is you that have 
forced nie to this; for L have lought 
the Lord night and day, that he 
would rather lay me than put me 
upon doing of this work.“ And then, 
ſeizing on all their papers, he ordered 
the {oldiers to fee the houſe cleared 
of all members; and, haviag cauſe 

the doors to be locked up, weat away 
to Whitehall. Thus, as Whlite- 
lock oblerves, it pleaſed God, that 
this aſſombly, tamous throughout the 
world for its undertakings, ations, 
and ſucceſſes, having ſubdued all 
their enemies, were themſelves over- 
thrown and rutacd by their ſervants; 
and thoſe whon they had raiſed now 
pulled down their maſters: an example 
never to be forgotten, and fcarcely 
to be paralicled in any liftory ! By 


* 


which all perſons may be inſtructed, 
how uncertain and ſubject to change 
all worldly affairs are; how apt to 
fall when we think them higheſt.” 
The formidable body at Weſtmin— 
ſter being thus forcibly diſſolved, the 
lord-general and his party were very 
buſy in conſulting how to manage the 
government, which by this means 
was ſallen into their hands. This 
ſingle action made Cromwell maſter 
of three kingdoms; for, though he 
did not take upon himſelf the title of 
Protector till {everal months atter, 
vet his power was in effect the ſame, 
tram the very moment that he ſuc. 
ceeded in this bold undertaking, 
Though the protector proceeded 
in a very arbitrary manner againſt 
thoſe who conteſted nis authority; 
yet in all other caſes, where the life 
of his juriſdiction was not concerned, 
he ſeemed to have a great reverence 
tor the law, and the conſtitution, 
rarely interpoſing between party and 
party; and, to do him juſtice, there 
appeared in his government many 
things that were truly great and 
praile-worthy. Juſtice, as well dif. 
tributive as commutative, was by 
himretored almoſt to its ancient grace 
and ſplendor, the judges executing 
their office vithout covetouſneſs, ac- 
curding to law and equity, and the 
laws, except ſome few, where him 
lelf was immediately concerned, being 
permitted to have their full force 
4p0n all, without inipedimeut or de- 
lay. Mens manners, outwardly at 
leuft, became likewiſe reformed, either 
by removing the incentives to luxury, 
or Ly means of the ancient laws now 
revived, and put in execution. There 
was a [{irict diſcipline kept in his court, 
wheres drunkenneſs, whoredom, and 
Cxtortion, were either baniſhed or 
{everely. rebuked. Trade began a- 
guin to flouriſh and proſper, and molt 
things to put on a happy aud promiſing 
alpect. The protector alſo ſhewed a 


great regard to the advancement of 


learning, end was à great encourager 
of it. The univeriity of Oxford, in 
particular, acknowledged his reſpect 
to them, in continuing theie chan- 
cellor, and beſtowing vn the public 
library there tour and twenty Greek 
Wanulcipts, and allo munificently 
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allow ing an hundred pounds a year to 
a divimry reader. He alſo ordered a 
ſcheme to be drawn tor founding and 
endowing a college at Durham, for 
the convenience of the northern ſtu- 
dents. 

About the year 1655, a deſign was 
formed by Cromwell, of ſettling the 
Jews again in this nation; and Ma- 
paſſen Ben-Ifrael, a great rabbi, 
came over and made his ſtated pro- 
poſals, and had a conference upon 
them, for re-admitting that people 
to exerciſe trade and worthip in Eng- 
land. But the deſign was fo violently 
oppoled, that this treaty came to noth- 
ing. It is laid the protector had the 
promiſe of 200,00c1. from the Jews, 
in caſe he procured this toleration for 
them; which mate him fo carneſt to 
bring it about: but Bilhup Burnet 
informs us, that he entered into this 
treaty with them for the ſake of in- 
telligence. His words are theie :— 
„When he underilvod what dealers 
the Jews were every where in that 
trade that depends on news, the ad- 
vancing moucy upon high or low in- 
tereſt in proportion tothe riique they 
run, or the gain to be made as the 
times might turn, and in the buying 
and ſelling of che actions ot moncy 
fo advanced, he, more upon that aCc- 
count than in compliance with the 
principle of toleration, brought a 
company of them over to England, 
and gave them leave to build a ty- 
nagovuc, Ail the while that he was 


ne,otiating this, they were ture and 


god ſpies for him, eſpecially with 
relation to Spain and Portugal.” 
Upon this the biſhop tells this ſtory, 
which he had from the Lord Brog— 
hill, who had then become Earl of 
Orrery : that, as that carl was once 
walking with Cromwell in one of the 
galleries of Whitehall, a man almoſt 
in rags appeared in view; upon which 


he immediately diſmiffed the carl, 


and took that perſon with him into 
his cloſet; who told him of a great 
ſum of money, that the Spaniards 
were {ending over ina Dutch jnan of 
war, to pay their army in Flanders ; 
and alſo whereabouts in the lhip the 
{uid money was Gepolited. "The pro- 
tector then immediately ſent an ex- 


pres to Sah (afterwards Sir Jeremy 
| $ 


Smith), who lay in the Downs, in- 
forming him, “ That within a day 
or two ſuch a Dutch ſhip would paſs 
the Channel, which he muſt ſearch 
for the Spaniſh money, which - was 
contraband goods,” England being 
then at war with Spain. Accord- 
ingly, when the ſhip palſed by Dover, 
Smith ſent and demanded leave to 
ſearch him. The Dutch captain re- 
turned him this anſwer, “That none 
but his maſters might ſearch him: 
upon which, Smith ſent him word 
again, “ That he had let up an hour. 
vials, and, it he did not ſubmit to the 
fearch before it was run out, he 
would force him.” The captain ſee— 
ing it was in vain to ſtruggle, ſub— 
mitted in time, and ſo all the money 
was found. And the next time his 
highneſs law the Lord Orrery, he 
told him, he had his intelligence 
from that feemingly forlorh man he 
ſaw him go to ſome days before. 
Next year a debate came on in the 
parliament-houſe about changing 
Cromwell's title of Protector into 
that of King. A new inſtrument 
was drawn up, and read in the houſe, 
having a blank left for the title of the 
ſingle perſon, and two other blanks 
for two houſes of parhament. This 
was brought in by Mr. Pack, a rich 
alderman of London, who was ſup- 
poled to be very much in the court 
intereſt; aud, when it came to be 
debared, it was ſharply oppoſed by 
the ſoldiers? party in the houſe ; 
yet, when it came to be put to the 
queſtion, they carried al} before 
them, and grew fo bold as to move, 
«© That the blank left for the inſertion 
of the title of the chief magiſtrate 
might be filled up with the name of 
King:“ which motion, though very 
much oppoſed by Licutenant-general 
Fleetwood, was likewiſe carried, and 
the name voted, together with the 
lilling up the two blanks left for the 
two houſes, with the words, Houſe 
of Cummons, and, Other Houſe. 
This done, on the 4th of April 
they preſented this writing to the 
lord protector, which was ſtiled, the 
humble petition and advice of the 
parliament of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, to his highneſs; at which 
time, the ſpeaker Sur Thomas Wid- 
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drington made a ſpeech to him, re- 
commending the title and office of a 
king, as ſettled here with Chriſtianity 
itſelf, approved and retained by our 
anceſtor s, and every way fitted to the 
laws and temper of the people of 
England. The protector, however 
inclinable he was to accept of this ot- 
fer, yet, finding it to be againſt the 
humour and bent of the army, he fi- 
nally determined to refule it. 

Upon this the parliament voted, 
that he ſhould enjoy the title and au- 
thority he had already, which was al— 
ſo in many particulars enlarged by a 
new inſtrument prepared on purpole, 
it was alſo determined that he ſhould 
have a ſolemn inauguration, which 
was accordingly performed on the 
26th of June, 1657, in preſence of all 
the foreign ambaſladors and miniſters. 
Weſtminſter-hall was prepared tor 
this ſolemnity, and adorned as ſump - 
tuouſly as it could be tor a coronation. 
At the upper end was an aſcent raiſ- 
ed, where a chair and canopy of ſtate 
were placed, and a table with anothe 
chair for the ſpeaker ; ſeats were allo 
built for the members of parhiament, 
the judges and officers, and for the 
lord- mayor and aldermen of London. 
The ceremony of the inauguration is 
too long to be detailed here, as we 
have already exceeded the limits we 
had propoſed to ourſelves for this ar— 
ticle ; ſuffice it to ſay, that Cromwell 
had now reached the height of his 
ambition and the ſummit of human 
greatnels, 

Upon the French king's entering 
into an agreement with the Protector 
of England, King Charles with his 
family was obliged to leave France, 
and retire to Cologne; ; where having 
reſided about two years and a half, 
he this year, concluding a treaty with 
the catholic king, repaired to Bru- 
pes, in Flanders, where he found a 
iandſome accommodation for him- 
ſelf and his ſmall court. About this 
time, among other methods he uſed 
in order to his reſtoration, was this : 
The Ducheſs of Lauderdale, being a 
particular friend and acquaintance "of 
Cromwell's, was employed to make 
a private offer and propoſal to him, 
„ That, if he would ſuffer Charles 
to mount the throne, he would ſend 
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him a blank paper, for him to write 
his own terms and limitations, and 
ſettle what power and riches he pleaſ- 
ed on himſelf, family, and friends.” 
Cromwell declined the neguctation, 
with this ſhrewd ſentence: “ If 
Charles Stuart can forgive me all I 
have done 1 jr 6 him and his family, 
he dqes not deſerve to wear the crown 
of England.” 

But, as all worldly glory and pro- 
ſperity muſt have an end, fo our pro- 
tector's greatneſs, w hich expired on- 
ly with his lite, came to a period on 
the third of September, 1658. On 
this day, on the anniverſary of which 
he had twice triumphed for two of his 
greateſt victories (at Dunbar and at 
Worceſter), he expired about three 
in the afternoon ; on which day there 
happened the moſt violent ſtorm of 
wind that had ever heen known. 

Thus the famous Oliver Cromwell, 
after ſo many great actions, ſo many 
toils and fatigues, and fo many plots 
and conſpiracies againſt his life, at 
laſt died quietly in his bed. He ex- 
pired in the ſixtieth vear of his ge; 
five years, four months, and fourteen 
days, after the diſſolution of the long 
parliament; four years, eight months, 
and eighteen days, after he had been 
declared protector by the inſtrument 
of government; and only one year, 
three months, and nine days, after 
his being confirmed in that office by 
the humble petition and advice. 

His character may be pretty well 
gathered from the preceding pages, 
and will be farther exemplified in the 
Wars of England, annexed. - As to 
perſon, he had a m. inly ſtern look, 
and was of an active healthful conſti- 
tution, able to endure the greateſt 
toil and fatigue. He affected, tor the 
molt part, a plainneſs in his clothes ; ; 
but always appeared with great mag- 
nificence on public occalions. He 
was temperate in. his diet; though 
ſometimes he would drink treely, yet 
he never drank to exceſs. He was 
moderate in all other plealures ; and, 
after his firſt reformation, free from 
all viſible immoralities, and ſeemed 
to be a great enemy to vice and a lo- 
ver of Virtue, always taking care to 
diſcountcnance the former "and en- 
courage the latter. 
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AMERICA.—Continued from page 236. 


HE deſtruction of the tea at Boſ- 

ton, which happened in Novem- 

ber 1773, was the immediate prelude 
to the diſaſters attending civil diſcord. 
Go-ernment, finding themſelves every 
where infuled and deſpiſed, reſolved 
to enforce their authority by all poſſible 
means; and, as Boſton had been the 
principal ſcene of the riots and outrages, 
it was determined to punith that city in 
an exemplary manner. Parliament 
was acquainted by a meſſage from his 
majeſty with the undutiful behaviour of 
the city of Boſton, as well as of all the 
colonies; recommending at the ſame 
time the moſt vigorous and ſpirited ex- 
ertions to reduce them to obedience. 
The parliament in its addreſs promiſeda 
ready compliance; and indeed the Ame- 
ricans, by their outrageous behaviour, 
had now loſt many of their partifans. 
It was propoſed to lay a fine on the torn 
of Boſton equal to the price of the tea 
which had been deſtroyed, and to thut 
up its port by armed veſſels until the 
refractory ſpirit of the inhabitants 
ſhould be ſubdued; which it was 
thought muſt quickly yield, as a total 
top would thus be put to their trade. 
The bill was ftrongly oppoſed on the 
ſame grounds that the other had been ; 
and it was predicted, that, inſtead of 
having any tendency to reconcile or 
ſubdue the Americans, it would infal- 
libly exaſperate them beyond any poſ- 
ſibility of reconciliation. The petitions 
againſt it, preſented by the colony's 
ggent, pointed out the ſame conte- 
quence in the ſtrongeſt terms, and in 
the moſt poſitive manner declared that 
the Americans never would ſubmit to 
it; but ſuch was the infatuation attend- 
ing every rank and degree of men, that 
it never Was imagined the Americans 
would dare to reſiſt the parent ſtate 
openly, but would in the end ſubmit 
unplicitly to her commands, Tn this 
confidence a third bill was propoſed for 
the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice 
on ſuch perſons as might be employed 
in the ſuppreſſion of riots and tumults 
in the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay. 
Ny this act it was provided, that ſhould 


any perſons acting in that capacity be 
indicted for murder, and not able to 
obtain a fair trial in the province, they 
might be ſent by the governor to Eng- 
land, or to ſome other colony, if ne- 
ceſſury, to be tried for the ſuppoſed 
crime. 

Theſe three bills having paſſed ſo 
eaſily, the miniſtry propoſed a fourth, 
relative to the government of Canada 
which, it was ſaid, had not yet been 
ſettled on any proper plan. By this bill 
the extent of that province was greatly 
enlarged ; its affairs were put under 
the direction of a council in which Ro- 
man Catholics were to be admitted ; 
the Roman Catholic clergy were fecu- 
red in their poſſeſſions and the uſual 
perquiſites from thoſe of their own pro- 
feflion. The council above-mentioned 
were to be appointed by the crown, to 
be removeable at its pleaſure; and to 
be inveſted with every legiſlative power 
excepting that of taxation, 

No fooner were theſe laws made 
known in America, than they cemented 
the union of the colonies almoſt beyond 
any poſſibility of diſſolving it. The aſ- 
ſe nibly of Maſſachuſet's Bay had paſſed 
a vote againlt the judges accepting fa- 
laries from the crown, and put the 
queſtion, Whether they would accept 
them as ufual from the general aſſem- 
bly? Four anſwered in the aftirmative ; 
but Peter Oliver the chief juſtice reful- 
ed, A petition againft him, and an ac- 
cuſation, were brought before the go- 
vernor; but the latter refuſed the ac+ 
cuſation, and declined to interfere in 
the matter; but, as they ſtil] inſiſted on 
what they called juſtice againſt Mr. 
Oliver, the governer thought proper 
to put an end to the matter by diflioly- 
ing the aſſembly. 

In this ſituation of affairs a new alarm 
was occaſioned by the news of the port- 
pill. This had been totally unexpected, 
and was received with the moſt extra- 
vagant expreſſions of diſpleaſure among 


the populace ; and while tlie conti- 


nued, the new governor, Gen. Gage, 
arrived from England. He had been 
choſen to this office on account of his 
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being well acquainted in America, and 

enerally agreeable to the people; but 
— wiſdom could not now point out 
a method by which the flame could be 
allayed. The firit act of his office as 
governor was to remove the aſſembly 
to Salem, a town feyenteen miles dil- 
tant, in conſequence of the late act. 
When this was intimated to the afſem- 
bly, they replied by requeſting him to 
appoint a day of public humihation for 
deprecating the wrath of heaven, but 
met with a refuſal. When met at Sa- 
lem, they paſſed a refolution, declaring 
the neceſſity of a general congreſs com- 
poſed of delegates from all the provin- 
ces, in order to take the affairs of the 
colonies at large into conſideration ; 
and five gentlemen, remarkable for 
their oppoſition to the Britiſh meaſures, 
were choſen to repreſent that of Maſſa- 
chuſet's Bay. They then proceeded 
with all expedition to draw up a decla- 


ration, containing a detail of the griev- 


ances they laboured under, and the ne- 
ceſlity of exerting themſelves againſt 
lawleſs power; they ſet forth the diſ- 
regard ſhewn to their petitions, and 
the attempts of Great Britain to deſtroy 
their ancient conſtitution ; and conclud- 
ed with exhorting the inhabitants of the 
colony to obſtruct, by every method in 
their power, ſuch evil defigns; recom- 
mending at the ſame time a total renun- 
ciation of every thing imported trom 
Great Britain till a redreſs of grievances 
couid be procured, 

Intelligence of this declaration was 
carried to the governor on the very day 
that it was completed ; on which he 
diſſolved the aſſembly. This was fol- 
lowed by an addreſs from the inhabi- 
tants of Salem in favour of thoſe of 
Boſton, and concluding with theſe re- 
markable words: „By ſhutting up the 
port of Boſton, ſome imagine that the 
courſe of trade might be turned hither, 
and to our benefit; but nature, in the 
formation of our harbour, forbids our 
becoming rivals in commerce with that 
convenient mart ; and, were it other- 
wile, we mult be dead to every idea of 
juſtice, loſt to all feelings of humanity, 
could we indulge one thought to. ſeize 
on wealth, and raiſe our fortunes on 
the ruin of our ſuffering acighbours.” 

It had been fondly hoped by the mi- 
giſterial party at home, that the advan- 


tages which other towns of the colony 
mizlt derive from the annihilation of 
the trade of Boſton would make them 
readily acquieſce in the meaſure of 
ſhitting up that port, and rather rejoice 
in it than otherwiſe ; but the words of 
the addreſs above-mentioned ſeemed to 
preclude all hope of this kind ; and 
ſubſequent tranſactions ſoon maniteſted 
it to be totally vain. No ſooner did in- 
telligence arrive of the remaining bills 
paſſed in the ſeſſion of 1774, than the 
cauſe of Boſton became the cauſe of all 
the colonies, The port-bill had alrea- 
dy occaſioned violent . commotions 
throughout them. all, It had been re- 
probated in provincial meetings, and 
reſiſtance, even to the laſt, had been 
recommended. againit ſuch oppreſſion. 
In Virginia, the firſt of June, the day 
on which the port of Boſton was to be 
ſhut up, was held as a day of humilia- 
tion, and a public interceſſion in favour 
of America was enjoined. The ſtile 
of the prayer enjoined at this time was, 
that „ God would give the people one 
heart and one mind, firmly to oppoſe 
every invaſion of the; American rights.” 
The Virginians, however, did not con- 
tent themſelves with acts of religion. 


They recommended in the ſtrongeſt 


manner a general congrelts of all the 
colonies, as fully perſuaded that an at- 
tempt to tax any colony in an arbitrary 
manner was in reality an attack upon 
the whole, and mutt ultimately end in 
the ruin of them at}. 

The provinces of New York and 
Pennſylvania, however, were leis lan- 
guine man the reit, being ſo cloſely 
connected in the way of trade with 
Great Britain, that the giving it up en- 
tirely appeared a matter of the moſt ſe- 
rious magnitude, and not to be thought 
of but after every other method had 
failed. The intelligence of the re- 
mainins bills reſpecting Bolton, how- 
ever, {pread a freſh alarm throughout 
the continent, and fixed thoſe who had 
ſeemed to be the moſt wavering, The 

ropoſal of giving up all commercial 
intercourſe with Britain was again pro- 
poſed; contributions for the inhabi- 
tants of Boſton were raiſed in every 
quarter; and they every da received 
addreſſes commending them for the he- 
roic courage with which they ſuſtained 
their calamity, 
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The Boſtonians on their part were 
not wanting in their endeavours to pro- 
mote the general cauſe, An agreement 
vas framed, which, in imitation of for- 
mer ſimes, they called a Solemn League 
and Covenant. By this the ſubſcribers 
molt rel:gioutly bound themſelves to 
break off all communication with Bri— 
tain after rhe expiration of the month 
of Augutt enſning, until the obnoxious 
acts were repealed ; at the ſame time 
they engaged neither to purchaſe nor 
uſe any goods imported aſter that time, 
and to renounce all connection with 
thoſe who did, or who retuled to {ub- 
ſcribe to this covenant ; threatening to 
publiſh the names of the refractory, 
which at this time was a puniſhment by 
no means to be deſpiſed. Agreements 
of a ſimilar kind were almoſt inſtan- 
_ taneouſly entered into throughout all 
America, General Gage judeed at- 
tempted to counteract the covenant by 
a proclamation, wherein it was declar- 
ed an illegal and traiterous combination, 
threatening with the pains of law ſuch 
as ſubſcribed or countenanced it. But 
matters were oo far gone for his pro- 
clamations to have any eſſect. The 
Americans retorted the charge of ille- 
gality on his own proclamation, and in- 
ſiſted that the law allowed ſubjects to 
meet in order to conſider of their griev- 
ances, and aſſociate for relief from op- 
preſſion. 

Preparations were now made for 
holding the general congreſs ſo often 
propoſed. Philadelphia, as being the 
molt centrical and conſiderable town, 
was pitched upon for the place of its 
meeting. The delegates of whom it 
was to be compoſed were choſen by the 
repreſentatives of each province, and 
were in number from two to ſeven for 
each colony, though no province had 


more than one vote. The firſt con- 


| prels, lch met at Philadelphia in the 

eginning of September 1774, conſiſted 
of filiy-one delegates. The novelty 
and importance of the meeting excited 
an univerſal attention; and their tranſ\- 
actions were ſuch as could not but tend 
to render them reſpectable. 

The firit act of cong reſs was an ap- 
probation of the conduct of Maſſachu- 
ſet's Bay, and an exhortation to conti- 


nue in the ſame ſpirit with which they 


had begun. Supplies for the ſuffering 
inhabitants (whom indeed the operation 
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of the port-bill had reduced to great 
diſtreſs) were ſtrongly recommended; 
and it was declared, that, in caſe of at. 
tempts to enforce the obnoxious acts 
by arms, all America ſhould join 
to aſſiſt the town of Boſton; aud 
ſhould the inhabitants be obliged, 
during the courle of hoſtilities, to re- 
move farther up the country, the loſſes 
they might ſuſtain ſhould be repaired at 
the public expence. 

They next addreſſed General Gage 
by letter ; in which, having ſtated the 
grievances of the people of Maſſachu— 
ſet's colony, they informed him of the 
hxed and unalterable determination of 


all the other provinces to ſupport their 


brethren, and to oppoſe the Britiſh acts 
of parliament; that they themſelves 
were appointed to watch over the liber- 
ties of America; and intreated him to 
deſiſt from military operations, left ſuch 
hoſtilities might be brought on as would 
fruſtrate all hopes of reconciliation with 

the parent ſtate. | 
J he next ſtep was to publiſh a decla- 
ration of their rights. Theſe they 
ſummed up in the rights belonging to 
Engliſhmen ; and particularly inſiſted, 
that as their diſtance rendered it impoſ- 
ſible for them to be repreſented in the 
Britiſh parliament, their provincial af- 
ſemblies, with the governor appointed 
by the king, conſtituted the only legi- 
ſlative power within each province, 
They would, however, conſent to ſuch 
acts of parliament as were evidently 
calculated merely for the regulation ot 
commerce, and ſecuring to the parent 
ſtate the benefits of the American trade, 
but would never allow that they could 
impoſe any tax on the colonies, for the 
purpoſe of railing a revenue, without 
their conſent, They proceeced to re- 
probate the intention of each of the new 
acts of parliament ; and inſiſted c:: all 
the rights they had enumerated as being 
unalienable, and what none could de- 
prive them of. The Canada act they 
particularly pointed out as being ex- 
tremely inimical to the colonies, by 
whole, affiſtance it had been conquered ; 
and they termed it“ An act for eſta- 
bliſhing the Roman Catholic religion in 
Canada, aboliſhing the equitable ſyſtem 
of Engliſh laws, and eſtabliſhing a ty- 
ranny there,” They further declared 
in favour of a non-importation and 
non-conſumption of Britith goods * 
the 
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the acts were repealed by which duties 
were impoled upon tea, coffee, wine, 
ſugar, and molalſts, imported into A. 
merica, as weil as the Boſton port-act, 
and the three others palled in the pre— 
ceding ſeſſion of parliament. The new 
regulations again{t the importation and 
conſumption of Briifſh commodities 
were then draun up with great ſolem- 
nity; and they concluded with return- 
ing the Warne lt thanks to thoſe mem— 
bers of parſiament Who had with fo 
much zeal, though without au ſucceſs, 
oppoſed the obnoxious acts of parlia- 
ment. 

Their next proven. dingys were to 
frame a petition to the king, an actdre!s 
to the Briiith nation, and another tothe 
colonies; all of which were fo much 
in the uſual ſtrain of American lan— 
guage for ſome time paſt, that ic is 


«needleſs ty enter into any particular ge- 


count of them. It is fathetent to fay 
that they were all drawn up in a nat 
terly manner, and ought to have im— 
pretted the people * this country with 
a more favourable ies of the Auicri. 
Cans than the, could at that time be in- 
duced to entertain. 

All this time the dilpolition of the 
people had corre{pomled with the 
warmeſt «imes of congreſs. The firlt 
of June had been kept as a fatt, not 
only throughout Virgina where it was 
firſt propoled, but the 10h the whole 
continent. Contributions for the dit- 
treſfos of Boſton had been railed 
throughout America, and people of all 
ranks ſeemed to be particularly touch- 
ed with them. Even thoſe who feem - 
ed to be molt likely to derive advan- 
tages from them took no opportunity, 
a> has been already inſtanced in the caſe 
of Salem. The inhabitants of Marble- 


head alſo ſhewed a noble example of 


magnanimity in the preſent cate. 
Though fituated in the ncighbonthood 
of Boſion, and mot hel to derive be- 
nefit from their diſtteuſes, they did no! 
attempt to take any.advantage, but ge- 
nerouſly offered the ute of. their har- 
bour to the Boſtonians, as weil as their 
wharfs and warehoi:{es, free of all ex- 
pence. In the mean time the Britith 
forces at Bolton were continually in- 
crealing in number, which greatly ang- 
mented the general jealouſy and dilaf- 
fection ; the country were ready to riſe 


at a moment's warning; and the expe- 
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riment was made by giving a fail 
alarm that the con;munication between 
the rown and country was to be cut un, 
in order to reduce the former by a- 
mine to a compliance with the ans uf 
parliament, On this intelligence the 
country people aflembled in great num- 
bers, and could not be ſatisfied ul they 
had ſent mellengers into the city to tae 
quire into the truth of the reports, 
Theſe meſſengers were enjoumed to in- 
form the town's people, that, it ey 
ſhould be ſo pullianimois as to make 
a ſurrender of their liberties, the pro- 
ince would not think itlelf bound by 
ſuch examples; and that Britain, by 
breaking their original charter, had au- 
nulledſ the coutratt fubltiting berween 
them. and left them to act as they 
thought prope: 

The peop _ in every other reſpect 
manifeited their mfte determina- 
tion to adhere to the = thts hat 10 
long followed. Ihe www Countetlers 
and judges vere obliged to refign their 
offices, in order to preſerve their lives 
and properties from the tury of the 
multnade. In ſome places they ſhut 
1 the avenues to the court-houtes; 
and, when required to wake way lor 
the judges, replied, that they knew of 
none but juch as v ere appuinte.} by the 
ancient uſage and cutlom of the pro- 
vince. Every where they manitelted 
the moſt ardent detire of learning the 
art of war; and every individual. who 
could hear arms, was mull athdudus in 


proc uring them, and learning their ex- 
ercile * 


Matters at laſt proceeded to ſuch an 
height, that General Gage thought 
proper to tortify the neck of land «hich 
joins the town of Botton to the conti- 
nent. This, though undoubtedly a 
prudent meaſure in his (ituation, was 
exclaimed againtt by the £mericans in 
the moſt vehement manner ; but the 
general, inſtead of giving car 14 their 
remonlirances, deprived. them of all 
power of acting againit himtelt, by 
ſeizing the provincial powder, ammu—f 
nition, and military ſtores, at Cam- 
bridge and Charljeliown. Ihis excited 
fach. indignation, that it was with the 
utmoſt difficulty the people could be 
reitrained from marching to Boſton 
and attacking the troops. Even in the 
town ittelt, the company of cadets that 
uſed ty attend him ditbanded them- 

ſelves, 


Ip La. — 
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ſelves, and returned the ſtandard he 
had as uſual preſented them with on his 
acceſſion to the government. This was 
occaſioned by his having deprived the 
celebrated John Hancock, afterwards 
prelident of the congreſs, of his com- 
miſſion as colonel of the cadets. A 
ſimilar inſtance happened of a provir- 
cial colonel having accepted a feat in 
the new council ; upon which twenty- 
four officers of his regiment reſigned 
their commiſſions in one day. 

In the mean time a meeting was 
held of the principal inhabitants of the 
towns adjacent to Boſton. Ihe par- 
port of this was publicly to renounce 
all obedience to the hate acts of parlia- 
ment, and to form an engagement to 
indemnity ſuch as ſhould be proſecuted 
on that account; the members of the 
new council were declared violators. of 
the rights of their country ; all ranks 
and degrees were exhorted to leara the 
uſe of arms; and the receivers of the 

blic revenue were ordered not to de- 
iver it into the treaſury, but retain it 
in their own hands till the conſtitution 
ſhould be reſtored, or a provincial con- 
grels diſpoſe of it otherwife. 

A remonſtrance againſt the fortifica- 
tions on Boſton Neck was next prepar- 
ed; in which, however, they ſtill pre- 
tended their unwillingneſs to proceed 
to any hoſtile meaſures ; aſſerting only 
as uſual their hrm detergination not to 
ficbmit to the acts of parliament they 
had already ſo much complained of. 
The governor, to reſtore tranquillity, 
if poſſible, called a general afſembly ; 
but ſo many of the council had refgn- 
ed their ſeats, that he was induced to 
countermand its fitting by proclama- 
tion. This meaſure, however, was 
deemed illegal; the aſſembly met at 
Salem ; and, after waiting a day for 
the governor, voted themfſetves into a 

rovincial congreſs, of which Mr. Han- 
cock was choſen preſident. A com- 
mittee was inſtantly appointed, who 
waited on the governor with a remon- 
fkrance concerning the fortifications on 
Boſton Neck; but nothing of conſe- 
quence took place, both parties mutu— 
ally errminating each other. The win- 
ter was now coming on, and the gover- 
nor, to avoid quartering the ſoldiers 
upon the inhabitants, propoſed to erect 
- barracks for them; but the ſelect men 


of Boſton compelled the workmen to 
deſiſt. Carpenters were fent for to New 
Vork, but they were refuſed; and it 
was with the utrolt difficulty that he 
could procure wimer-lodgings for his 
troops. Nor was the difficulty leſs in 
procuring clothes ; as the merchants of 
New York told him, that“ they would 
never ſupply any article for the benefit 
of men ſentas enemies to their country.” 
This diſpolitivn, known to be almoſt 
univerſal throughout the continent, 
was in the higheſt degree fatislactory 
to congreſs, Every one faw that the 
eniumny lpring was to be the ſcaſon of 
commencing hoktilities, and the moft 
indefatigable diligence was uſed by the 
colones to be well provided againit fuch 
a formidable enemy. A lift of all the 
fencible men in each colony was made 
out, and eſpecially of thoſe who had 
ſerved in the former war; of whom 
they had the ſatisfaction to find that two- 
thirds were ſtil] alive and fit to bear 
arms. Magazines of arms were col- 
lected, and money was provided fur the 
payment of troops. The governors in 
vain attempted to put a ſtop to theſe 
proceedings by proclamations ; the fa- 
tal period was now arrived; and the 
more the ſervants of government at- 
tempied 10 repreſs the {pirit of the A- 
mericans, the more violent it appeared, 
In the mean time the inhabitants of 
Bolton were reduced to great diſtreſs. 
The Britiſh troops, now diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the enemy, were ablo- 
Jutely in poſſeſſion of it; the inhabitants 
were kept as priſoners, and might be 
made accountabie for the conduct of 
the whole colonies; and various mea- 
ſures were contrived to reheve the lat- 
ter from ſuch a diſagreeable ſituation. 
Sometimes it was thought expedient to 
remove the inhabitants altogether ; but 
this was impracticable without the go- 
verpor's conſent. It was then propoſ- 
ed to ſer fire to the town at once, after 
valuing the houſes and indemnifying the 
proprietors; but this being found 
equally impracticable, it was refolved 
to wait ſome other opportunity, as the, 
garriſon were not very numerous, and, 
not being ſupplied with neceſſaries by 
the inhabitants, might ſoon be obliged 
to jeave the place. The friends of 
Britiſh government indeed attempted 
to do ſomething in oppoſition to the - 
| gexal 
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aeral voice of the people; but after 
a few ineffectual meetings and reſolu- 
tions they were utterly {ileaced, and 
obliged to yield to the fuperior num- 
ber of their adverſaries. 
Matters had now proceeqed fo far 
that every idea of reconciliation or 
riendſhip with Britain was loſt. The 
Americaus, therefore, without cere- 
mony, began to {eizc on the military 
ftores and amwuniyon belonging to 
government. This firſt commenced 
at Newport ia Rhode IHland, where 
the inhabitants carried oft torty pieces 
of cannon appointed for the protec- 
tion of the place; and, on being alked 
the reaſon of this procecding, they 
replied, that the people had ſeized 
them leſt they {hould be made uſe of 
againſt themſelves, Atter this the 
afembly met, and refoived that am- 
munition and warlike ſtores ſhould be 
purchaſed with the public money. 
New Hampftire followed the ex- 
ample of Rhode Ifand, and ſeized a 
ſmall fort for the fake of the powder 
and military ſtores it contained. In 
Penſylvania, however, a convention 
was held, which expreſſed an earneſt 
deſire of reconciliation with the mo- 
ther-countrv ; though, at the ſame 
time, in the itrongeſt manner declar- 
ing, that they were reſolved to take 
up arms in defence of their juſt rights, 
and defend to the laſt their oppoli- 
tion to the late acts of parliament; 
and the people were likewiſe ex- 
horted to apply themwfelves with the 


reateſt afliduity to the proſecution of 


fuch- manufactures as were neceſſary 
for their defence and ſubſiſtence, ſuch 
as falt, ſalt-petre, gunpowder, ſteel, 
&c. This was the univerſal voice of 
the colonies, New York only except- 
ed: the aſſembly of that province, as 
yet ignorant of the fate of their Jaſt 
remonſtrance, retuſed to concur with 
the other colonies in their determi— 
nation to throw off the Britiſh yoke : 
their attachment, however, was very 
faint; and by the event it appeared, 
that a perſeverance in the meatures 
which the miniſtry had adopted was 
ſuſſicient to unite them to the reit. 

As the diſturbances had originated 
in the province of Mallachuſet's Bay, 
and'there continued all along with the 
Steateſt violence, ſo this was the pro- 
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vince where the firſt hoſtilities were 
formally commenced. In the begin- 
ning of February the provincial con- 
greſs met at Cambridge; and, as no 
rriends to Britain could now find ad- 
mittance to that aſſembly, the only 
conſideration was how to make pro- 
per preparations for war. Expert- 
nels in military diſcipline was recont- 
mended in the ſtrongeſt manner, and 
ſeveral military inſtitutions enacted z 
among which that of the inute- men 
was one of the moſt remarkable. 
Thele were choſen from the moſt ac- 
tive and expert among the militia; 
and their buſineſs was to keep them— 
ſelves in conſtant readineſs at the call 
of their officers: from which perpe- 
tual vigilance they derived their title. 
It was now eaſily ſeen that a flight 
occaſion would bring on hoſtilities, 
which could not but be attended with 
the moſt violent and certain deſtruc- 
tion to the vanquiſhed party; fos . 
both were ſo much exaſperated by a 
long courſe of reproaches and literary 
warfare, that they ſeemed to be filled 
with the utmoſt inveteracy againſt 
each other. 

Oa the 26th of February, General 
Gage, having been informed that a 
number of field - pieces had been 
brouglit to Salem, diſpatched a party 
to ſeize them. Their road was ob- 
ſtructed by a river, over which was 
a draw-bridge. This the people had 
pulled up, and refuſed to let down: 
upon which the ſoldiers ſeized a boat 
to ferry them over; but the people 
cut out her bottom. Hoſtilities would 
immediately have commenced, had it 
not been for the interpoſition ot a 
clergyman, who repreſented to the 
military on the one hand, the folly of 
oppoſing ſuch numbers; and to the 
people on the other, that as the day 
was far ſpent the military could not 
execute their deſign, ſo that they might 
without any fear leave them the quiet 
poſſeſſion of the draw- bridge. This 
was coniplied with; and the ſoldiers, 
after having remained for ſome time 
at the bridge, returned without exe- 
cuting their orders. 

The next attempt, however, was 
attended with more. ferious conſe— 
quences. General Gage, having been 
informed that a large quantity of am- 

munition 
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munition and milicary ſtores had been 
collected at Concord, about twenty 
miles trow Boſton, and where the 
provincial congreſs was ſiteing, ſent a 
detachment, under the command of 
Colonel Smith and Major Pitcairn, to 
deſtroy the flores, and, as was report- 
ed, to ſeize Veftrs. Hancock and A- 
dams, the leading va 'nof the congrets, 
4 hiey jet out before day-brea 6 , Ca the 
16th of April, marching with the ut- 
molt licence, and ſecuring every one 
they met on the 20 that the y might 
not be aitcovered. But, notwithſlands- 
ing all their care, the continual ring— 
mg of bells and firing of guns as they 
went along 100N 8: ve them notice 
that the country was alarmed, About 
fre in the morning they had reached 
Lexington, fifteen miles from Botton, 
where "he m :11itia of the place were 
exerciliiz. An officer called out to 
them 10 diſperte; but ſome ſhots, it is 
ſaid, being at that moment fired irom 
a beuic in the neighbourkood, the 
military made a diſch urge, Wie hk 
led and v ounded ſeveral of the mili- 
tia. Ihe detachment then proceeded 
to Concord, where, having delttoy ed 
the fiores, they were encountered by 
the Atnericaus; * a {cutie enſued, 
in which ſeveral fell on bot! els 
The purpoſe of their expedition being 
thus accompliſhed, it was neceffary 
for the 11 88580 troops to retreat, which 
they did through a continual fire Kept 
upon them from Concord to Lexing- 
ton. tiere their ammumtion vas to- 
tally expended; and they Would have 
been unavoidably cut off, ad- not a 
conlid erable reintorcementeommand-— 
ed Ly Lord Percy luckily met them. 
The Americans, however, continued 
their attack with great fury ; and the 
Britich would fill have becn in the 
utmoſt danger, had it not been for 
two ficld pieces Which Lord Percy 
had brought with him. By thele the 
impetuo! iy of the Americans was 
checked, and the Britiſh made good 
their retreat to Boſton with the lots 
of txo hundred and fitty kiiled and 
wounds : thut of the {BiCriCdis was 
about fhixty. 

By this eng: agement the ſpirits of 
the Auericans were ſo raited, that 
they meGit: ited nothing lefs than the 
8 Xp Lun ot the Britiſh troops 
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from Boſton. An army of 20,000 
men was aſſembled, who formed a line 
of encampmect from Roxburyto My. 
tic, ren a ſpace of about thirty 
1miles; and here they were ſoon after 
joined by a large body of Connecticut 
roc s, under General Putnam, an old 
oficer of great bravery and experi- 
enc?. By this formidable force was 


tlie town of Boiton now ke pt blocked 


up. General Gage, however, had ſo 
ſtrongly fortihed it, that the enemy, 
powerful as they were, durſt not make 
an attack; whiue, on the other hand, 
his force was by far too inſignificaut 
to meet ſuch an enemy in the field. 
But iowards the end of May, a conſi— 
derabie reinforcement having arrived, 
with Generals Howe, Burgoyne, and 
Ciinton, he was ſoon enabled to at- 
tempt ſomething of conſequence ; and 
this the boaſts of the provincials, that 
they were befieging thoſe who had 
been tent to fi bdue them, ſeemed to 
render necctiary. Some ſkirmiſhes in 
ad mean time happened in the iſlands 
lying oft A Boflon harbour: 1 in which the 
Americans had the advantage, and 
burnt an armed ſchouuner, which her 
people had been obliged io abandon 
aiter ſhe was left aground by the tide. 
Nothing Gccifive, however, took place 
till the 17th of Tune: In the neigh - 
bourhcod of Charleſtown, a place on 
tie northern ſhore of the peninſula 
mn which Boſton itands, is an high 
ground, called Bunker's-hill, (or, as 
Mr. Morſe informs us, Breed's-hill,) 
which overiooks and commands the 
„hole town of Botton. In the night 
of the 16th the provincials took pol- 
{eilion of this place: and worked with 
iuch indetatigable diligence, that, to 
the aſtoniſhment of their enemies, 
they had before daylight almoſt com- 
pleted a redeubt, with a ſtrong en- 
trenchment re aching half a mile eaſt- 
ward, as far as the river Myſtic: Af- 
ter this they were obliged to ſuſtain 
a heavy and inceſſant fire from the 
ſhips and floating batteries with which 
Charleſtown Neck was ſurrounded, 
as well as the cannon that could reach 
the place from Boſton; in ſpite of 
w Inch, however, they continued their 
work and finiſhed it before mid-day. 
A conliderahie bedy of foot wasthen 
landed at the tovot of Bunker's-hill, 
under 
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under the command of Generals 
Howe and Pigot; the former being 
appointed to attack the lines, and the 
latter the redoubt. The Americans, 
however, having the advantage of the 
ground, as well as of their intrench- 
ments, poured down ſuch inceſſant 
volleys as threatened the whole body 
with deſtruction ; and General Howe 
was for a little time left almoſt alone, 
all his officers being killed or wound- 
ed. The provincials in the mean 
time had taken poſſeſſion of Charles- 
town, ſo that General Pigot was 0- 
bliged to contend with them in that 
place as well as inthe redoubt. The 
conſequence was, that he was over- 
matched; his troops were thrown in— 
to diſorder; and he would in all pro- 
bability have been deteated, had not 
General Clinton advanced to his re— 
lief: upon which the attack was re- 
newed with ſuch fury, that the pro- 
vincials were driven beyond the neck 
that leads to Charleſtown. In the 
heat of the engagement the Britiſh 
troops were obliged to ſet fire to 
Charleſtown, which quickly obliged 
the provincials to yield after they 
were deprived of that ſhelter. The 
loſs on the Britiſh fide amounted to a- 
bout one thoutand, among whom were 
nineteen officers killed and ſeventy 
wounded ; that of the Americans did 
not exceed five hundred. 

The Britith troops claimed the vic- 
tory in this engagement with juſtice, 
though it mult be allowed that it was 
dearly bought; and the Americans 
boaſted that the real advantages were 
on their ſide, as they had fo much 
weakened the enemy, that they durſt 


not afterwards venture out of their 


entrenchments. From the many ad- 
vantages, however, which the Ame- 
ricans poſſeſſed, it is evident that the 
greateſt diſplay of valour was on the 
ide of their enemies. The former 
were ſtrongly entrenched, and moſt 
of their fortifications cannon proof; 
their ſoldiers were all choſen, and 
excellent markſmen, to whom muſ- 


kets ready loaded were handed as faſt . 


as they were diſcharged; and when 
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one party was wearicd, another came 
to their aſſiſtance, as was perceived 
by the ſpectators on the tops of the 
houſes at Boſton. Contidering, how - 
cver, that this was the firſt time the 
provincials had been in actual ſervice, 
it muſt by owned they behaved with 
great ſpirit, and by no means merit- 
ed the appellation of cowards, with 
which they were ſo often branded in 
Britain. 

In other places the ſame determin- 
ed ſpirit of reſiſtance appeared on the 
part of the Americans. Lord North's 
conciliatory ſcheme was utterly re- 
jected by the aſſemblies of Pennſylva- 
nia and New Jertey, and atterwards in 
every other colony. The commence— 
ment of hoſtilities at Lexington deter- 
mined the colony of New York, which 
had hitherto continued to waver, to 
unite with the reit; and, as the ſitua- 
tion of New York rendered it unable 
to reſiſt an attack from the ſea, it was 
reſolved, before the arrival of a Bri- 
tiſh fleet, to ſecure the military ſtores, 
{end off the women and children, and 
to ſet fire to the city if it was (till found 
incapable of defence. The exporta- 
tion of proviſions was every where 
prohibited, particularly to the Britiſh 
fiſhery on the banks of Newfoundland, 


.or to ſuch colonies of America as 


ſhould adhere to the Britiſh intereſt. 
Congreſs reſolved on the eſtabliſh- 
ment of an army, and of a large paper 
Currency in order to ſupport it. In 
the inland northera colonies, Colo— 
nels Eaſton and Ethan Allen, without 
receiving any orders from Congreſs, 
or communicating their deſign to any 
body, with a party of only two hun- 
dred and fifty men, ſurpriſed the forts 
of Crown Point, Ticonderago, and 
the reſt that form a communication 
betwixt the colonies and Canada. On 
this occalion two hundred pieces of 
cannon fell into their hands, beſides 
mortars and a large quantity of mili- 
tary ſtores, together with two armed 
velſels, and materials for the con- 
ſtruction of others. 


{To be continued.) 
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MEMOIRS or LOVE axd GALLANTRY, 


LEONTO AND ALMERIA. 


HE ſuperior virtue of Prince 

Albert had acquired him the 
love and reverence of his people. 
Though eminently valiant in the field, 
he was more attentive to the arts of 
peace. And ſuch was his generoſity, 
that the moment he ſheathed his (word, 
he would ſtretch out the cordial 
hand of friendſhip to the man whom 
the welfare of his country had ob- 
liged him to encounter as a foe. 

At an early age he married a prin- 
ceſs virtuous as himſelf, and equally 
exalted in her underſtanding. But 
the choiceſt bleſſings of heaven are 
lent to man but a ſhort ſeaſon, leſt 
the etherial foul, which is winged 
for immortality, ſhould be detached 
from the meditation of its promiſed 
glory. "The third vernal ſun, which 
had ſmiled upon their union, ſaw the 
arrow of death pierce the boſom of 
the beautiful Jugurtha. But ſhe left 
to Albert a daughter, the care of 
whole infancy diverted his attention, 
and ſaved him from the horrors of 
deſpair, | 

After many years of uninterrupted 

eace, the ambition of a neighbour- 
ing prince prompted him to make an 
incurſion on the territories of Albert. 
In violation of the faith of nations, 
he invaded the country without de- 
claring war againſt its monarch, or 
alligning any motive for his depreda- 


tions. The ſubjects of the unſuſ- 


pecting ſovereign, dreading no evil, 
cultivated their grounds in imagined 
ſecurity. But the trumpet of war 
affrighted many of the peaceful ſwains 
from their labours, and many were 
cut off in the very act of toiling for 
their families. In ſome provinces 
the inhabitants endeavoured to repel 
the invader, but their numbers were 
ſmall and undiſciplined, and they 
were ſoon overpowered. Reliſtance 
being faint, the progreſs of the hoſtile 
monarch became rapid, and Albert 
found himſelf ſurrounded in his ca— 


pital by the armies of his vindictive. 


agiguboury 


The diſtreſſed Albert, and a few 
brave companions of his misfortunes, 
made a noble defence, yet they were 
at length obliged to yield to ſuperior 
force. But, while the victor was en- 
tering the conquered city, a band of 
Albert's ſubjects without the walls, 
having devoted themſelves to death 
and their country, fell upon the con- 
quering troops, while an arrow, ſhot 
from the battlements of an adjoining 
tower, pierced the body of the inva- 
der, who inſtantly fell to the earth; 
but, being encompaſſed by ſuch brave 
men as ought ever to ſurround a 
prince, they replaced and ſuſtained 
him on his horſe, while, with in- 
credible intrepidity and boldneſs, 
they fought their way through op- 
poing numbers, and thus preſerved 
their head trom being taken priſoner. 
Thus bereft of their leader, the 
enenues of Albert gave way on every 
lide, and he beheld himſelf once 
more maſter of his capital. 

But Albert was nevertheleſs con- 
ſcious that ſo powerful an army, tho? 
it was repulſed, was not ſubdued. 
His apprehenſions were moreover 
heightened, by gaining intelligence 
that the wound his adverſary had re- 
ceived had, on examination, been 
tound ſo flight, that he was not only 
pronounced to be entirely out of dan- 
ger, but that in a few days he would 
be again able to head his army : Al- 
bert theretore ſummoned his council 
to meet him in his palace, and ad- 
dreſſed them thus: 

« Friends, countrymen, and heroes! 
ye have ſeen what determined valour 
can perform. Ye have beheld an 
almolt innumerable army repelled by 
a handful of gallant ſoldiers. Yet 
prudence is as requiſite as valour. 
Were we deſtitute of diſcretion, we 
ſhould quickly ſee our band of friends 
tall victims to the rage of our adver- 
{aries ; for though we have now re- 
pulſed them they will again return— 
they will return with added force; 
while, if we neglect the preſent op- 
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portunity, we may be reduced by 


famine to deſpair. The only way, 
therefore, to avert the impending 
danger, and ſtill preſerve the honour 
of our country, is for one of my 
brave warriors to engage in fingle 
combat with the invader. The laws 
of my country prohibit its ſovereion 
to meet an enemy ſingle in the feld, 
elſe thould no lite but mine be-iſked 
to preſerve the liberties of my people, 
But whoever can ſubdue the tear of 
death—whoever will meet this bar- 
barian in the field, and gallantly 
exert himſelt for the welfare of his 
country, ſhall (it ſucceſsful) be re- 
warded with the hand of the princels, 
the only dauchier of Albert, and the 
heireſs of his crown,”? 

A murmur of applauſe ran through 
the aſſembly ; yer the ſtouteſt heroes 
{at dubious on their feats; for Ra- 
velher was conlidered as the lion of 
the foreſt—the thunderbolt of de- 
{truction—the rock in the ocean, that 
mocks the fury of the finging billows, 
and laughs at the hoſtile tempeſt. At 
length a youth aroſe, whoſe figure 
was commanding, and whole deport- 
ment was majeſtie; but the greenneſs 
of whoſe years ſeemed to preclude 
him from ſo hardy an adventure. 

« If my ſovereign will grant,” ſaid 


he, „to my youth the honour of re-. 


venging the wrongs of my country, 
my love tor the prince!is ſhall give 
ſtrength to my arm, and Leonto ſhall 
conquer or die, I have long been 
uled to hear of deeds of valour ; let 
me now endeavour to perform them, 
and imitate the glory of my anceſtors.” 
His geſtures were daring and animat— 
ed, and valour flaſhed from his eyes 
as ſpoke. 

Albert, arrayed in his robes, at- 
tended by his council and the relations 
of the youth, proceeded with him 
to the place of combat, where a itage 
was erected and covered with purple 
cloth. At eachextremity wasa throne, 
and round each throne were ſeats tor 
the council and arbitrators. The 
Prince Revelher and his ſoldiers firſt 
aſcended the ſtage, who were follow- 
ed by the yourhtul Leonto and his 
aged father, venerable alike for his 

ears and for his virtues. His ſilver 


ocks challenged reſpect, and his 
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open countenance proclaimed him a 
friend to benevolence and to his 
country. 

« My ſon,” ſaid the venerable old 
man, checking the tear cf parental 
anxiety which was ftarting in his 
eye, “the fate of vour country is in- 
truſted to your hands, Be valiant, 
revenge her wrongs, and ſhew your- 
felf worthy of the honour conferred 
upon you. It an old man's prayer 
can avail, Heaven will ſuccour us— 
Heaven will prowct you! But, oh! 
ſhould fortune be averſe, though the 
heart of thy aged father will burſt, 
yet do thou, my chiid, avoid the 
deed of ſelt-deſtruction, which has 
ſtained the memory of many a valiant 
hero; hve, my boy, and look forward 
to Heaven's appointed tinte for the 
deſt ruction of tyranny and the de- 
liverance of thy country; and res 
member that, as well as hy fortune, 
thy life belongs to that Power who 
alone has a right to fix its period. 
That Power, 1 truſt, will ice thee 
run thy race of glory ; aud 1 exult in 
the hope that an Honeit tame will 
enrol thee among the liſt of worthies 
which are to illuminate the memorials 
of ages yet to come.” He could add 
no more, but turned away to hide the 
guſhing tear, 

The worthy Albert was not leſs 
intereſted in Leonto's fate: with his 
own right hand he conducted him to 
the liſts:—““ Adieu,“ ſaid he, . my 
hero! remember thy country, and 
forget not Almeria!“ 

Albert, and the arbiter for Ravel- 
her, having aſcended their thrones, 
the trumpets ſounded, and Leonto 
threw down his gauntiet :—Ravelher 
ſprang forward. They drew their 
weapons ;—every eye was fixed upon 
them, and every heart throbbed with 
anxiety, . 

Ravelher preſſed violently upon his 
antagoniſt, but the youth {hitied his 
ground, and parried his thruſts with 
altoniſhing dexterity. The fury of 
each increaſed, and the arts of com- 
bat began to give way to 1mpetuolity 
of youthful valour, Headſtrong 
ardour and prudent recollection al- 
ternately propelled them to rathneſs, 
and checked their heedlefs fury, Blow 
was returned for blow, and wound 
repaid 
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repaid wound. The combat became 
every moment more and more inte- 
reſting. The ſhields of both the com- 
batats were ſevered, and they graſped 
their daggers in their left hands. The 
expectations of the two nations were 
now wound to the greateſt height, 
when the ſword of Revelher pierced 
the ſide of Leonto. The blood guſhed 
from the wound—the youth ſtag— 
gered, and the army of the invader 
ſhouted “ Victory! victory! 
Ravelher aimed his dagger at the 
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breaſt of his foe, but by this he laid 
his left ſide unguarded ; and Leonto, 
who had only ſtaggered through ſtra- 
tagem, drove his poignard to his 
heart. And now the ſubjects of 
Albert rejoined © Victory! victory ! 
the ſword ſo long exerciſed in crucity 
ſhall be exerciſed no more.” Peace 
and cordial friendſhip now took 
place; and the daughter of Alberr 
ruſhed into the arms of her brave 
deliverer. 


SKETCH or Tit LIFE or QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


E daughter of Henry 


VIII. and Anne Bolen, aſcended 


the throne November 17, 1558, being 
then twenty-five years old, purſnant to 
the order of ſucceſſion ſettled by that 
king's will, authorized by act of par- 
liament; and was crowncd January 1 5, 
1559. | 
As there were many troubles then in 
foreign ſtates, chiefly on account of re- 
ligion, ſhe aſſiſted the Proteſtants in 
Scotland, France, and the Low Coun- 
tries, againſt their reſpective ſovereigns, 
or the governing party, by whom they 
were cruelly oppreſſed and perſecuted. 
The Queen of Scots, and the dauphin 
her huſband, had, by order of Henry 
II. of France, taken the arms of Eng- 
land, with the titles of ſovereigns of 
that kingdom : this made Elizabeth 
look on Mary as a dangerous rival ; 
whereupon the entered, 1560, into a 
treaty with the Scotch malcontents, in 
purſuance of winch ſhe ſent an army in- 
to Scotland to break the meaſures of 
her enemies, which had the defired ſuc- 
ceſs. Some time after ſhe aſſiſted the 
Hugonots in France, By theſe means 
Queen Elizabeth kept both France and 
Scotland ſo employed, that they could 
find no opportunity to put their ſchemes 
in execution of dethroning her. The 
pope was deſirous of ſending a nuncio 
to England, who was arrived in Flan- 
ders, and demanded permiſſion to con- 
tinue his journey to England, but could 
never obtain it; the queen ſaying ſhe 
had nothing to do with the pope, who 
had no more authority than other bi- 
ſhops: and, as a ſecurity againſt the 
_ diſturbance the pope might cauſe to be 
biven from any quarter, the always 


kept a good fleet in readineſs againſt 
any invaſion, and ſecured more and 
more the affections of her ſubjects, which 
ſhe looked upon as her only ſupport. 
The Queen of Scots, being defeated 
in 1568 by the forces raiſed by the 
malcontents in that kingdom, was 
obliged to fly into England, where the 
queen kept her priſoner many years. 
A rebellion broke out in the north, un- 
der the Earls of Weltmoreland and 
Northumberland, and Dacres, a nor- 
thern gentleman, who intended to have 
{et Mary queen of Scots on the throne, 
and to have reſtored the popiſh religion. 
This rebellion Queen Elzabeth fup- 
reſſed, and the Earl of Northumber- 
wa was beheaded; as was alſo the 
Duke of Norfolk in. 1572, who had 
been releaſed out of the Tower, and 
engaged again in a conſpiiacy again!t 
the queen, The year 1571 paſled 
chiefly in a negociation for a marriage 
between Queen Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Anjou, ſecond fon to Catha- 
rine de Medicis, and brother to Charles 
IX. of France. Both Charles and 
Elizabeth found their account in this 
negociation, though neither of them 
intended it ſhould take effect. Charles's 
deſign was to amuſe the, Proteſtants, 
particularly the Hugonots, with whom 
he had made a perfidious peace, ti]! he 
had drawn them into the ſnare, in or- 
der to deſtroy them by treachery, when 
he found it difficult to do it by open 
force. Queen Elizabeth entered into 
the negociation of the match to pleale 
her miniſters, who were continually 
preſſing her to marry, in order to cut 
off all hopes from the Queen of Scots, 
and to diſhcarten her enemies. N 2 
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ever, a defenſive alliance was conclud- 
ed between the two crowns, Charles 
died, and was ſucceeded by the Duke 
of Anjou, by the name of Henry III. 
with u hom Queen Ehzabeth renewed 
the league between the two crowns, 
but under-hand ſupplied the Prince of 
Conde with money tor the Hugonots ; 
ſo that the might jaſtly be called the 
ſupport of the Proteſtant religion both 
abroad and at hoine, having in the be— 
ginmng of her reign removed all the 
zealous Catholics from the councils 
and from all poſts of authority, put 
Proteſtants in their room, and publiſh- 
ed a proclamation allowing divine ſer— 
vice to be pertormed and the holy 
Scriptures to be read in the vulgar 
tongue. 

Some time after another negociation 
was carried on for a marriage between 


duke of Anjou, Henry's brother, even 
to the ſigning of her marriage-articles, 
and the duke came over in per{ion ; 
but it was all broke off on a ſudden, 
One Page had tis right hand cut off on 
a ſcaffold for writing againſt the mar- 
riage. He made the following manly 
and ſpirited ſpeech upon the ſcaffold: 
© Fellow-countrymen, I am come hi. 
ther to receive the law according to my 
judgment, and thank the God of all, 
and of this I take God to witneſs (who 
knoweth the hearts of all men), that, as 
I am ſorry I have offended her majeſty, 
ſo did I never mean harm to her ma- 
jeſty's perſon, crown, or dignity 3 but 
have been aStruea ſub ject (as any w as 
in England) to the beſt of my ability, 
except none.” Then holding up his 
right hand, he ſnid, This hand did 1 
put to the plough, and got my living 
by it many years. If it would have 
pleaſed her highneſs to have taken my 
left hand, or my life, ſhe had dealt 
more friendly with me; for now 1 
have no means to live; but God (who 
is the Father of us all) will provide for 
me. I beſeech you all, good pcople, 
to pray for me, that I may y take ny pu- 
niſhment patiently.” And fo he laid 
his right hand upon the block, and 
prayed. the executioner to diſpatch him 
quickly. At two blows his hand was 
taken off, So lifting up the bleeding 
ſtump, and pointing to the block, he 
laid to the by-ſtanders, “ See, 1 have 


her and the Duke of Alencon, now 
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left there a true Engliſhman's hand.“ 
And ſo he went from the ſcaffold very 
ſtoutly, and with great courage. With 
what indignation muſt the unneceſſary 
cruelty of the puniſhment, and the no- 
ble intrepidity of the ſufferer, have af- 
tected the ſpectators of this diſgrace to 


juſtice and humanity ! 


Io 1577 ſhe alliſted the people of the 
Low Countries, who were grievouſly 
oppreſied by tlie Duke of Alva, the 
King of Spain's general, and who 

was endeav ouring to extirpate the Pro- 
teſtants; ſhe lent them 100,000], ſter- 
ling, to enable them to carry on the 
war. Some years after ſhe {ent a good 
body ol forces under ide Earl of Leiceſ- 
fer ; but he, not being agreeable to the 
States, was recalled, and Lord Wil- 
loughby was app ointed general of the 
Engliſh forces in his room. This var 
at laſt concluded in the total revolt of 
ſeven of theſe provinces from the do- 
minion of Spain, which now make the 
molt couſiderable republic in the world. 
The pope excommunicated the queen 3 
and the King of Spain and the Duke of 
Guiſe were in a league with the pope 
to invade England, dethrone Elizabeth, 
and ſet up the Queen of Scots in her 
room. In the mean time, {evcral plots 
were {et on foot by the popiſh emiſſaries 
to take away her life; for which ſeve- 
ral prieſts, Jeſuits, and others, were 
executed, A general aſſociation was 
alſo formed in England, to proſecute 
to death ſuch as ſhould attempt any 
tlüng againſther perſon or government. 
The parliament approved and confirm- 
ed this aſſociation, and paſſed a ſevere 
act againſt yopith prieſts and Jeſuirs, 
whereby they were required to depart 
the kingdom, and, if any returned, 
they were to be guilty of high-treaſon, 
and thoſe who harbourcd them of fe- 
lony, A little after the queen made an 
alliance with the King of Scotland for 
their mutual defence, and the ſecurity 
of the Proteſtan? religion. 

In 1586, Babington's conſpiracy, in 
which were engaged ſeveral popiſh 
prielis from the ſeminaries abroad, was 
dilcovered; and they were, to the 
number of fourteen, arraigned, con- 
demned, and executed. It was laid 
for an invalion, to kill the queen, free 
the Queen of Scots, and ſet her on the 
throne, Ax the Queen of Scots ap- 

peared 
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peared by letters and otherwiſe to have 
a hand in this conſpiracy, it was re- 
ſolved now to proſecute her on an act 
of parliament made the preceding year, 
whereby the perſon for whom, or by 
whom, any thing ſhould be attempted 
againſt the queen, was liable to death, 
Commiſſioners were accordingly ſent to 
try her at Fotheringham-caltle, in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, where ſhe was then in 
cuſtody, who in the end paſſed ſentence 
upon her on the 25th of October. 
Four days after it was approved and 
confirmed by parliament. On Decem- 
ber the 6th it was proclaimed in Lon- 
don, and then throughout the king— 
dom ; and in February following the 
ſentence was executed upon her in the 
hall of the ſaid caſtle, by ſevering her 
head from her body, which the ſuffer- 
ed with great calmneſs and refolution, 
In 1588, the King of Spain, encou- 
Taged by Pope Sixtus V. ſent a great 
fleet, to which they had given the title 
of the Invincible Armada, to invade 
England. It conſiſted of one hundred 
and thirty great ſhips, twenty cara- 
vels, and ten falves, having above 
20,000 ſoldiers on-board, with fea- 
men, ammunition, and proviſion, in 
proportion; to oppoſe which, 20,000 
men were diſperſed along the ſouth- 
ern coaſts, an army of 22,000 foot 
and 1000 horſe was encamped at Til- 
bury, where the qucen reviewed 
them: there was another army of 
34,000 foot and 2000 horſe, to guard 
the queen's perſon. 

While the celebrated Spaniſh ar- 
mada hovered about the coalt of Eng- 
land, Queen Elizabeth made the fol- 
Jowing ſpeech to the officers and ſol— 
diers that compoſed the camp at 'I 11- 
bury, which may now be adverted to 
in the preſent poſture of affairs, when 
this country has to dread an invaſion 
from the moſt inſidious and moſt for- 
midable foe with which any country 
whatever, either from the tatality of 
human affairs, or from the wretched 
policy of its governors, was threat- 
ened: 

„% My loving people, We have 


been perſuaded by ſome that are care- 


ful of our ſafety, to take heed how 
we commit ourſelves to armed mul— 
titudes, for fear of treachery ; but 
1 aſſure you, I do not delire to live to 
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diſtruſt my faithful and loving peo- 
ple. Let tyrants fear; 1 have al- 
ways ſo behaved myſelf, that under 
God I have placed my chiefeſt ſtrength 
and ſafeguard in the loyal hearts and 
good-will of my ſubjects. And there- 
fore J am come amongſt you at this 
time, not as for my recreation or 
ſport, but being reſolved, in the 
midſt and heat of the battle, to live 
or die amongſt you all, and to Jay 
down, for my God, and for my king - 
dom, and tor my people, my honour 
and my blood even in the duſt. I 
know I have but the body of a weak 
and fecble woman, but I have the 
heart of a king, and a king of Eng— 
land too ; and think foul icorn that 
Parma or Spain, or any prince of 
Europe, fhall dare to invade the bor- 
ders of my realms ; to which, rather 
than any diſhonour ſhould grow by 
me, I myſelf will take up arms; 1 
mylelt will be your general, judge, 
and rewarder of every one of your 
virtues in the field. I know already 
by your forwardneſs, that you have 
deterved rewards and crowns; and 
we do aſſure you, on the word of a 
prince, they ſhall be duly paid you. 
In the mean time, my heutenant-ge- 
neral ſhall be in my ſtead; than 
whom never prince commanded more 
noble and worthy ſubject; not doubt - 
ing by your obedience to my general, 
by your concord in the camp, and 
your valour in the field, we ſhall 
ſhortly have a famous victory over 
thofe enemics of my God, and of my 
eople.” 

Her ſubjects ſhewed the utmoft 
readine!s to ſtand in her defence; 
and ſhe fitted out a conſiderable fleet, 
under the command of Lord Howard 
as admiral; Drake, Hawkins, and 
Forbiſher, vice-admirals; and ſent 
Seymous, with forty Englith and 
Dutch ſhips, to the coaſt of Flanders, 
to hinder the Prince of Parma from 
Joining the Spaniſh fleet. On the 
19th of July, the Spaniſh fleet, com- 
manded by the Duke of Medina Ce- 
li, entered the channel, when the 
Engliſh fleet kept cloſe to them, and 
ſoon took ſome of their ſhips. On 
the 24th there was a briſk engage» 
ment. On the 27th the Spaniſh fleet 
anchored off Calais, vainly expecting 


the 
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the Prince of Parma. The Engliſh 
fleet followed them, and in the night 
ſent eight fire-ſhips among them ; this 
cauſed them to cut their cables, and 


to put to ſea in the utmoſt contulion : 


in ſhort, the whole fleet was diſperſ- 


ed, and of this prodigious armament 


only lixty ſhips ever reached home, 
and thoſe in a ſhattered condition. 
Queen Elizabeth died on the 24th 
of March, 1603, in the yoth year of 
her age and the 45th of her reign. 
Upon the accelſion of Queen Eli— 
zabeth, the commercial, as well as 
political, affairs of this country, be- 
gan to make a much more conſpicu— 
ous figure amongſt the nations of 
Europe. Her firſt care was the pro- 
tettion of the two ſocieties of Mer- 
chant Adventurers, and Merchants 
of the Staple, long before ſettled in 
Germany; and, by ſeveral wile and 
judicious regulations and reſtrictions, 
to ſet her foreign and domeſtic trade 
above the controul of other powers, 
who, on this occaſion, betrayed evi- 
dent marks of jealouſy and diſcontent. 
The queen, however, far from being 
intimidated, wiſely provided for her 
own ſecurity againſt future difaſters, 
by filling her magazines with ammu— 
nition, and military and naval ſtores. 
In the ſecond year of ker reign, the 
cauſed gunpowder to be made in Eng- 
land, which, till this time, had been 
ſupplied by the German Steel-yard 
company; the allo cauſed braſs and 
iron ordnance to be caſt, and built a 
conſiderable number of thips of war, 
forming the moſt important fleet that 
England had ever ſeen; inſomuch, 
that foreigners (tiled her © the reſtorer 
of naval glory, and queen of the 
northern ſeas.” Her wealthieſt mer- 
chants alſo, after her example, be— 
gan to build ſhips with great alacrity ; 
and, on any emergency, readily join- 
ed them with the national fleet, which 
enabled her to ſend out twenty thou- 
ſand fighting men for ſea-ſervice. 
Amidſt this proſperity, it was no 
ſmall mortification to the queen, that, 
having no military ſtores of her own 
production, ſhe was (till neceſſitated 
to obtain them of the German Steel- 
yard merchants, at their own prices, 
there being as yet but few Engliſh 
merchants dealing in that way; and 


this was one of her greateſt induce- 
ments for encouraging commercial 
companies amongſt her own ſubjects. 
A charter of incorporation had been 
granted, by Philip and Mary, in 
1554, to the KRutha company, wha 
had, in conſequence, opened a factory 
in Muſcow, and completed two or 
three voyages. To give ſtability to 
this undertaking, Queen Elizabeth, 
in 15695 ſent over Sir Thomas Ran— 
dolph with diſpatches to the czar, in 
behalf of this new company, and ob— 
tained tor them an exemption from all 
duties, cuſtoms, &c. with leave to 
traniport their merchandiſe into 
Perſia, and to trade in the fulleſt 
and moft ample manner. She alſo 
granted freſh immunities to the two 
elder Companies, named of the Staple, 
and of the Merchant Adventurers, 
who were likewiſe conſiderably in- 
crealing in trade; the former in the 
exportation of our wool, and the 
latter of our cloth; both of them to 
the advancement of the queen's re- 
venue. This made the Hanſeatic 
Steel-yard company labour to render 
the Engliſh merchants obnoxious ta 
all the other trading nations, by va- 
rious calumnies; yet, in ſpite of their 
malice, an univerſal ſpirit of adven- 
turing to foreign parts tor diſcovery 
and traffic, as well as for improving 
our manutactures at home, ſeemed to 
pervade all ranks of the people; ſo 
that the Engliih ſoon became an over- 
match for the declining Hanſeatics, 
in naval ſtrength, commerce, and 
riches, The Hans Towns, much 
alarmed at what was going on in Lon- 
don, applied to the Emperor Ro- 
dolph II. to {end over a remonſtrance 
in their behalt, ſtrongly pleading the 
neceflity ot obliging the queen to 
yield to their being reinſtated in their 
former excliſide privileges, under 
pain of a total prohibition and ex- 
cluſion of all Britiſh merchants from 
Hamburgh. The queen, juſtly in- 
cenſed at this daring remonſtrance, 
publiſhed a counter declaration, 
wherein ſhe ablolutely annulled alt 
their ancient immunities, prohibiting 
all foreigners, and particularly the 
Hans or Steel-yard merchants, from 
exporting Englith wool. This was a 
ſevere blow ta the Hanſeatics ; and, 
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in conſequence of it, in the following 
year, 1579, their general aſſembly at 
Lunenburg laid a duty of ſeven and 
three-tourths per cent, on all goods 
imported into their territories by 
Engliſhmen, or exported by them. 
Queen Elizabeth therefore, firmly 
determined never to yield to their 
unreaſonable demands, immediately 
laid an equal duty of feven and three- 
fourths per cent. on all merchandiſe 
either imported or exported by the 
German Steel-yard merchants. In 
this ſtate they continued until the 
year 1587, when the queen was 1n- 
duced to allow them the fame com- 
mercial privileges and immunities as 
were enjoyed by her own natural- 
born ſubjects, provided her English 
merchants at Hamburgh were put 
upon the ſame footing ; ani, as the 
queen was then at war with Spain, ſhe 
made it a ſtipulation with the Hans 
Jo ns not to carry into Spain, Portu- 
gal, or Italy, either proviſions, naval 
ſtores, or implements of war, for the 
king of Spain's, uſe, under torfeiture 
of the pretent immunities, and even 
of Corporal puniſhment, 

This propitious reign alſo gave 
birth to the Eaſt India company. 
The queen, by being at war with 
Spain, was prevented from getting 
ſpices from Liſbon at firſt hand; ſhe 
therefore determined to enter her 
p-ople directly upon a commerce to 
tlie Eaſt Indies. Accordingly, on the 
ziſt of December, 1600, ſhe granted 
a charter to George earl of Cumber- 
land, and two hundred and fifteen 
knights, aldermen, and merchants, 
that, at their own coſts and charges, 
they might open a trade to the Eaſt 
Indies, in the country and parts of 
Aſia and Africa, —to be one body 
politic and corporate, by the name of 
The Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London, trading to the Eaſt Indies. 
The ſhares ſubſcribed were gol. each; 
and this company exiſted, through 
many and various viciſſitudes, under 
the ſame denomination, till the year 
1708, when it was abſorbed by the 


preſent United Company of Merchants of 


England, trading to the Eaſt Indies. 
Another branch of commerce was 
likewiſe opened by the London mer- 
chants, to Narva, in Livonia, which 
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the Hanſeatic ſociety and carried on, 
and carefully concealed from other 
nations, The utmoſt encouragement 
was alfo given, either ſeparately or 
collectively, toall Engliſh merchants, 
who choſe to maxe adventures a- 
broad, tor the improvement of our 
commerce and the extenſion of our 
trade. In the naval departinent, the 
liberality of this illuſtrious princeſs 
was no leſs exemplary ; the conlider- 
ably increaſed the pay of her naval 
othcers and leamen, and eſtabliſhed 
the cheſt at Chatham, {or the relief 
of {fuperannuated or maimed ſeamen, 
and made it a perpetuity. Her en- 
couragement of the home manufac. 
tures allo gave great energy to trade, 
and tended very much to enrich and 
improve the metropolis. Under her 
auſpices, Sir Thomas Greſham, an 
eminent merchant of London, who, 
in the (file of thoſe times, was called 
the queen's merchant, becauſe he had 
the management of all her remit— 
tances, and her other money concerns 
with foreign ſtates, and with her own 
armies beyond ſea, erected that 
ſumptuous and convenient building, 
the Royal Exchange. Upon its 
being finiſhed, in 1567, the queen 
went in perſon, and proclaimed its 
name, with the Herald at Arms, 
trumpets founding, &c. It was 
burned down in the dreadful con— 
flagration of 1666, and ſoon rebuilt 
in its preſent additional ſplendour. 
We may here remark, that Queen 
Elizabeth, in the third year of her 
reign, was preſented, by her filk- 
woman, Mrs. Montague, with a pair 
of black knit filk ſtockings, the firlt 
of the ſort known in England ; and 
thenceforth the never wore cloth ones 
any more. Dr. Howell,. in his 
Hiſtory of the World, relates, that 
Henry VIII. that magnificent and ex- 
penſive prince, generally wore cloth 
hole, except there came from Spain, 
by great chance, a pair of ſilk ftock- 
ings ; for Spain very early abounded 
in ſilk. His fon, Edward VI. was 
preſented with a pair of long Spaniſh 
ſilk ſtockings by his merchant, the 
above-mentioned Sir Thomas Gre- 
ſham; and the preſent was then 
much taken notics of at court. 
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WRITTEN AND SUNG BY MR. DIB DIN. 
HEN laſt from the Straits we had 
fairly caſt anchor, 
I went bonny Kitty to hail 
With quintables ſtor'd, tor our voyage was 
a ſpanker, 
And bran-new was every fall. 
But 1 knew well cnongh how with words 
{weet as honey 
They'd bilk us poor tars of our gold ; 
And, when the fly gypſcys have tinger'd 
the money, 
The bag they give poor Jack to hold. 


So I chas'd her, d'ye fee, my lads, under 
tulle colours, 
Swore my riches were all at an end, 
That l'd ſported away all my goud-louk- 
ing dollars, 
And borrow'd my clothes of a friend. 
Oh! then had you ſeca her!—no longer 
wich honey, 
Iwas - Varlet audacious and bold, 
Be gone from my fight ; fince you've ſpent 
all your money, 
For Kitty the bag you may hold. 


With that I pull'd out double handfuls 
of thiners, 

And ſcorniully bade her good b'ye. 
*Twould have done your beart good had 
you then ſeen her fine airs, 

Holy ſhe'd leer, and the'd fob, and 
ſhe'd ſigh. 
But I ſtood well the broadſide; while 
jewel and honey 
She call'd me, I put up the gold, 
And, bearing away as 1 ſack'd all the 


money, 
Left the bag for Ma'am Kitty to hol ©, 
No CASH, no LAW. 


O London town my ſteps I bent, 
Where Truth muſt wear a front of 
brats, e 
To Weſtminſter in haſte I weat, 
For I'd a ſuit to urge, alas! 
Then to my counſel leain'd I hied, 
% Wiſe Sir, I have a fuit,”” I cried ; 
„Help me in forma pauperrs to plead,““ 
But ah 1 for want of cath, I found 1 couil 
not tpeed. 


Among the crowd as I was preſz'd, 
Whip trom my head wy hat was gone; 
In the King's Bench, above the reſt, 
I ſaw a grave and pourtly Don: 


Sure he, I thought, won't take a fee, 
So down I popp'd upon my knee ; 
Vor. III. No. 37. 


00 
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POETRY; 


« Oto my ſuit great magiſtrategive heed!” 
Alas! for want of caſh, I found I could 
not ſpeed. 


I ſaw the clerks ſet all arow, 

Writing as fait as faſt might be; 
The crier, too, began to crow, 

He call'd aloud, ('twas ſtrange to me,) 
«Oves! O yes! O yes!” he whines, 
« Liſt to your names and fave your tines !”? 
I cannot tell what they might fave indeed ; 
And here, for want of cath, I know L 

could not ſpeed. 


And now the Common Pleas 1 found, 
Where one in {iiken coif look'd big; 
I bow'd me to the very ground, 
To his black cap and pompous wig :; 
I told him all my pitcous caſe, 
My neighbour's fraud, my own diſgrace 
The devil a word did from his lips pro— 
cced |! 
He found i had no caſh, and therefore 
could not ſpeed. 


Then to the Rolls away I went, 
Midſt learned clerks in Chancery; 
I found them all on gain intent, 
The deucc a one regarded me. 
Down on my marrow-bones I fell, 
And 'gan my haplefs tale to tell; 
„Hold firit, good friend,“ they cry'd, 
« we mutt be feed!“ 
So here, for want of caſh, I found I could 
not ſpeed. 


A WARNING For WINTER. 
1 wint'ry months ne'er breathe the 
morning air, 
Nor to your wonted bow 'rs at eve repair; 
It noon-tide Phoebus ſmile, beneath his ray 
Catch the bright moment, and improve 
the day. ©. | 
Put when dark clouds from liquid ſkies 
depend ; 
When fogs ariſe, or freezing rimes de- 
_ ſcend; 
Then let the cheerful hearth and blaz- 
ing fire 
Unbend the mind, and ſocial mirth in- 
ſpire, 
So ſhall ſucceeding ſprings behold you 
bleit, 
And warinth and comfort mark your win- 
ter's 1ctt, 


ODE, BY PETER PINDAR, 
Pleading againſt exceſſive Damages for 
Crim, Con. 
Man may in the cold dimeve of life, 
By way oft ſunthine take a pretty wiſe 
a 
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To warm him 25 M7 cor vore ; 

Kiſs her neat little finger, pat her check, 

Toy with the ſrowy Beauties of 1c neck 
No mote ! 

Preventing thus each rake of fleſh and ſin 

From impudently ſtepping in. 


Thus toying, mumbling, chuckling, the 
old fool, 
Who wanteth much the birch of Cupid's 
ſchool, 
Expects his wife, ſo ſoft, and fo divine, 
To fancy ev'ry ſubiunaty blits 
In ev*ry toying monkey-trick and Kiſs, 
And round his neck, her arms with rap- 
ture twine; 


Juſt like the fragrant pea, with blooms fo 


thick, 

That curls her tendrii« round à rotten 
ſtick! 

For bim to raiſe his hedge, and bat his 
gate, 


Is nat' ral ſad is treſpaſs on th' eftate : 
For who, alas! cant with ſilent cate, 
And ſee a neighbour's pig atnong his peas? 


But why ſhould .. . . . . be afraid of 
horns, 
Who married a poor ſqueal ſtarv'd cat, 
for money ? 
Heav*'ns! what ſhould put the judge's 
breech on thorns ? 


Where, for the waſps, alas 1 is ma- 


dam's honey ? 

*Tis ſweetneſs tempts the inſects from. 
the ſkies ; 

Gall needeth not a flapper for the flies. 


So furious is this judge again Crim. Con. 

That poor Adultery is juſt undone : 

Afraid to write, or {queeze, or wink his 
eye, 

Nay, waft the foul's ſoft wiſhes on a figh! 


Woe to the wicked cornu- factors now! 
Ten, twenty, thirty, forty, thouſand 
pounds, 
For him to pay who milks his acighbaur's 
0 "COW 5 
Stealing by night ſo lily to bis grounds. 


40 O' tis fo vile, fo wicked an affair! 

Preadtol a neigubour's bonour to en- 
InNare-— 

Take his dear ſpouſe without his leave, 
indeed! 

What | of his boſon ſteal the tender wife 

The pigeon to his feet, prolonging lite, 

Of linking age the tweet ſupporting reed! 


0 that the law would make ſuch doings 
deatk!“ | 
Thys roars the jealoys judge, with thun- 
* d'ring breath, ; 
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O......! rave not thus with anger 
dale, 

Eu 1»! ty fav'tite Juſtice hold the ſcale: 

Wan *1ough we uit condemu the ſmug- 
zled bliſs; 


Ten thouſand pounds are too much for a 


Kils. 
The Saitor's HoPs in a STORM, 
HE night comes on without a Rar, 
Hoarſe murmurs from the main atar 
A warming ſend; 
And, as her threats increaſe, 
In humble ſuit for peace, 
To kils the angry wave in vain, behold 
the lofty main-maſt bend. 


A ſtorm the roartng winds proclaim, 

Tac herald's voice in thunder's drown'd, 

Te torrent pours, and ſheets of flame 

O'cripread the dreadtul prolpect round. 

The hip unruly ſcorns command, 

And guafts whole ſeas of brine, 

Tae redder flies the coxen's hand, 

Jo form an uniyertal wreck the elements 
combine. 


Be ſkies of ſca, and ſeas of ſkies, afraid, 

The Britiſh tar alone Rands undiſmay'd g 

Nor beats his heart amidſt the general roar, 

But for the lovely maidhe left ou-ſhore: 

When fops hall cry, „For you, my dear, 
burn,“ 

Let Poll ne'er ſigh but for her Jack's re- 
turn. 


On the DEATH of EDWARD 
GREENLY, Eſq. of CLIFTON. 
\ HO knows his virtues muſt his 

death deplare, 

Aud long lament that Greenly is no more ! 

Set is that ſun, which ſhed on all its rays, 

And claim'd from every tricad the warm- 
et praiſe; 

Mute is that tongue, on which perſuaſion 
hung, 

In mildeſt accents from true wiſders 
ſprung; 

Clos'd are thoſe eyes, which ſhone with 
cleareſt beams, 

When converſe {ſweet infpir'd the choice} 
themes. 

*Twas his to charm the liſt'ning ear of 
ſenſe, 

And Ooth the rougheft tongue by elo- 
duence, 

His to convince and lead with geatleſt 
{way 

Each erring reas'ner led by pride aſtray — 

Such was the man the weeping Mules 
mourn, 

Lo# to his friends Ah! never to return! 

Fled to thoſe ſpheres, where brighteſt 
angels dwell, 

WHILE all, who knew him, breathe a ſad 


Gerewgll.- 
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From the LONDON GAZET TES. 


ADMizirTy-Orricet, Of, 24. 
Extract of & Letter. from Commodore Si 
Jon Bortaſe Warren, N. B. te Kran 
Neptan, E 7. dated La Pomone, Read of 
Te Dieu, October 17, 795 
1 you will inform their lordſhips, 
that the Aquilon frigate arriveds 0 
the 14th inſtant, from Sir James Sauna. 
rez, Wit diſpatches, and put to fen agein 
the fame day: — t eleven A. XI. on the 
15th, the ret urned, and iatormed me, chat 
there were tWo thips of Admiral Hervey's 
ſquadron in chace of the enemy. 1 119» 
mediately gave orders for the Concorde to 
weigh; and doing to with La Pomone, 
leaving five 1ail of wantports m the charge 
of Lieutenant Rowling, of ine Swinger 
gun-veſlel, and having cleared the Huth 
end of the ifJand, I diſcovered the caciuy, 
with the Orion and Thalia in chace, and 
ſoon after perceived two other fall, which 
proved to de the Nielampus and Latona : 
the Aquilon, who was ihe bead-mom, 
being within gun-thot of the enemy, the 
doubled the Baleine bank, and proceeded 
up the Perteus d*Antioche 10 Rochford, 
from which it was not poffible to cut 
them o. I hauled to the wind directly, 
an dilcoverect two other Fail in the north. 
welt, !teering in for the land; the whole 
Iquadroa chaced, and on our nearer ap- 
proach found thei to be a line ot- battle 
ſkip and a corvette brig; I cndeavonre 
to cut them off from the land, and ater 
ſeveral ſhot had been fired the corvette 


brought to, aud proved to be L*Evictle, of 


eighteen guns and one hundred meu: had 
been out üxty days, in company with 
La Forte, of fifty guns; Ie Veriade, thir- 
ty-iix guns; Larteuf, thirty- tix guns; 
and a lugger: they have, according to 
their report, taken twelve fail of Weit. 
Indliamen; the two re-captures {Kent 
oi London, and Albion} by this thip and 
the Orion were of the number of their 
prizes. | 


HorsE-GuarDs, Odlober 31. 

A Diſpatch, of which the following is an 
extract, has been reccived by the Right 
Honuwable Henry Dundas, one of his 
Majeſty's Principal Secretaries of State, 
from Vice-adinital the Honourable Sir 
G. K. Elphinſtone, K. B. dated on- 
board his Majeſty's ſnip Monarch, Si- 

| N Bay, Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 
18, 1795 

I HAD the honour of informing you, 


N 1 


in 2 former diſpatch, that the Dutch 
were envnenched in a ſtrong poſition at 
Muyſenbergb, and well farmibed with 
cannon, having a teep mountain on their 
righe, and tte fer on the ſeft, ditficult of 
ary Hach on account of ithallow water, 
hien ſurf on the ſhore, buy which the ah- 
ſolute nccelfity of the poſt renderec it re- 


quilinte that we thould potiets, aud made 


it obyios to Major-general Craig and 
wyſelt that it onght to be attempted. 

For this fervice 1 feccetly prepared a 
gun-bont, and arme ne faunche> ot the 
Hort with heary carronaces 3 landed two 
battalions of feamen, abet ane thouſand, 
under the command of Captains Hardy 
of the Echo, and Spranger of ihe Rattle. 
make; and tent hips irequemiy around 
the bay, to prevent Þitpieion of an attack, 
when any tavourable opportunity might 
Our. 

On the 7th initant a light breeze ſprung 
up from the north-weit, ami at twelve 


oQ 
o 


o'clock the pre-concerted ſigual was made; 
when Majr-general Craig, with his ac- 
cuftomed rcadinets and activity, inſtant- 
ly put the forces on ſhore in mot ion, and, 
at the {ai moment, Commodore Blan- 
kett, equaily £2alous, in the America, with 
the Statety, Echo. and Rattleinake, got 
under wanbh, vehilit the gan- boat. and 
armed launches pteceded the mach of the 
troops about five rundired yards, to pre- 
vent their being inferrumed. 

About one o'ciock the ſhips, being a- 
breuſt of an advanced petit of two guns, 
fred a fev/ mot, Which induced thoſe in 
charge to depart; and, on approaching 
a fecond pot of one gun and a royal 
Mortar or howirzer, the effect was the 
ſame. Oa proceeding off the camp the 


* 


& 


 confulion was inſtantly manifeſt, although 


the diltence irom the mhips was greater 
than could have been witheu, but the 
lhallownets prevented a nearer approach, 

The Echo led, commanded by Lieute- 
nant Tod of the Monarchy, and anchored 
in two and a half tathoins, followed by 
the America, which anchored in four and 
a half, then the Stately and Kattleſnake, 
anchoring nearer, in proportion to tlieir 
{mailer draughts of water, oft the enemy's 
works, which began to fire, and the fire 
was returned by the floops; but an m- 
creaf2 of wind prevemed the large ſhips 
from acting until they had carries out 
heavy anchors. This duty was perform- 
ed by the commanders with great cool. 
neſs. much to their on honour and their 
counny's credit. 
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In a few minutes after the fire opened, 
which obliged the Dutch to abandon their 
camp With the utmoſt precipitation, tak- 
ing with them only two ftield-pieces, and 
at four o'clock the major-general took poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, after a fatiguing march over 
heavy ſandy ground. To him I beg leave 
to refer for the particulars of what was ta- 
ken therein, as the ſea ran ſo high that no 
perſon from the ſhips or gun-boats could 
venture to land, 

In tranſmitting to you the proceedings 
of the fleet under my command, I thall 
at all times feel great ſatisfaction in doing 
Juſtice to the merits of the ſeveral officers. 
To their judgment and good conduct in 
the preſent inſtance is to be attributed 
the immediate ſucccts which aticnded the 
attempt: it is therefore my duty to fe- 
commend to his majeſty's notice Commo- 
dore Blankett, Captain Douglas, Lieute- 
nant Tod of the Monarch, commanding 
the Echo, and Lieutenant Ramage, allv 
of the Monarch, commanding the Kattle- 
ſnake, and Mr. Charles Adam, of the 
Monarch, midſhipman, who commanded 
the gun-boat. I am ſenſibly obliged to 
them, cach individually, for their ſteady 
and correct diſcharge of my orders, 

I muſt further beg leave to add, that it 
is univerſally agreed the Echo's fire was 
ſuperioriy directed and ably kept up; 
and particular acknowledgements are alto 
due to the officers and men for the general 
zeal and activity which appeared in every 
countenance, of which 1 was enabled to 
Judge with more preciſion, as the com- 
modore obl:gingly permitted me to ac- 
company him, and to vitit the other 
ſhips employed under his direction upon 
this ſervice. 

The America had two men killed and 
four wounded ; and one gun diſabled, be- 
ing ſtruck by a thot; rhe Stately one man 
wounded. Some ſhots pailed through the 
ſhips, but did not materially injure them. 

I am fearful the major-gencral will 
not be able to write by this conveyance, 
a Genoeſe ſhip, which intends touching 
at St. Helena, as he is now at Muyſen- 
bergh. : 

I have incloled a liſt of the Dutch ſhips 
detained in this bay. 


Liſt of Dutch Ships detained in St. Si- 
mon's Bay, October 18, 1795. 


The ſhip Willemſtadt en Boetzlaar, Cap- 
tain St. Kooter, 978 tans, arrived May 
10, 1795, from tue Texel. Landed 


her cargo here. 

De Yonge Bonifacius, Captain Jan Nicho- 
las Croele, 488 tons, arrived June 24, 
from Batavia, laden, | 

Gertruyda, Captain de Vries, 660 tons, 
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arrived May q, from Amſterdam, 
Landed her cargo here. 

Het Vertrouven, Captain Hilbrand van 
Wyen, 80 tons, arrived Augult 14, 
from Batavia, laden, 

Louiſa and Anthony, Captain Kersjin 
Hilbrand, 640 tons, arrived Auguſt 14, 
from Batavia, laden. 


DowNING-STREET, Nov. 11. 


Diſpatches, of which the following are 
Copies, have been reeerved from Lieule- 
nant-colone! Craufurd, by the Right 
Hon. Lord Grenville, his Majeſty's 
principal Secretary of State for the 


F oreign Department. 


Head Quarters, Meilmunſter, October 18, 


My Loxp, 

I HAVE the honour to inform your 
lordſhip, that ſince the 13th inſtant, the 
a:lvanced guards of the Auſtrian army, 
uader Generals Boros, Kray, and Had- 
dick, had been in conſtant purſuit ot the 
enemy on all the roads leading acroſs the 
Lahn between Welburgh and Natlau. Ge. 
neral Warneck with the reſerve marched 
towards Limbourg, as a central point, 
from which he could ſupport the advanc- 
ed guards to his right or left, according 
to circumſtances, whilſt the main army 
advanced to the camp of Weilmunſter, 
between Uſingen and Weilbourg, ready 
to croſs the Latin at the latter place, and 
attack the enemy's left if they ſhould 
attempt to maintain a poſition on that 
river. 

The marſhal has taken every ſtep that 
he judged beſt calculated to diſtreſs their 
army; but their retreat has been ſo preci- 
pitate, and the country through which they 
marched fo extremely interſected with 
woods and deep valleys, that he has only 
been able to bring on ſome affairs with 
the beſt troops of the rear guards ot their 
different columns. In thele the Auſtrians 
have taken ſeveral cannon, a great many 
ammunition waggons, and between oue 
and two thouſand priſoners, beſides hav- 
ing killed and wounded coniiderabic 
numbers. 

It is expected that the enemy will raife 
the tiege of Ehreubreitſtein to-day, and 
tney ſeem determined to paſs the Khine, 
with the principal part of their army, at 
Neuwied, (where they have a url as 
expeditioutly as potible. Their left co- 
lumn is directing its march towards Co— 
logne. | x 

The Auſtrian advanced guards, ſupport- 
ed by the reſerve, are till in purſuit. 

The enemy have deſtroyed a great 
quantity of powder and other ſtores, 
which they had not time to fend away. 
| Oclolex 
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Ofober rg. I have the honour to in- 
form your lordſhip, that the licge of 
Ehreubreitſtein is raiſed, aud tne enemy 
are Crotling the Khiue az cxpeditioully as 
poltidle at Neuwied. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
C. CRAUFURD. 


Head Ouartiers of Mara Clarrfayt's 

Army, Iemburgi, Ociubr 26, 1795+ 

| Ni v Lo Ky 

I have the honour to inform your 
lordihip, that General Wurmfer has ob- 
tained a Ganal aivantage over the French 
in the nceigibou:thouil of Manheim, of 
which the follow, is a detail: 

In the nignt fou the 17th to the 13th 
inſtaut, that part of the Auſtrian army 
Which was flationed before Manheim at- 
ſembled in tive columns, commanded hy 
Generai WW uriutcr in perſon, to attack rne 
different poſts that the enemy occupicti in 
front of that place, The diſpohtion was 
very maſte:ly, and the ſpirited manner in 
which it was executed anſwered fully to 
the with and expectation of the general, 
After a ievere action, all the works that 
the cacmy had thrown up were carried; 
their teats and a great deal or baggage 
were taken, belles ſome cauncn, and 10 
veral ammunition waggons. 

Owing to an impeucrrable fog, which 
continucd the whole night, aud great part 
of the morning, the commuication be— 
tween the dilletent columus was extremes 
ly difficult, the prompt exccution or or- 
ders was impoſſible, and ihe generals 
could not conduct their attacks wich any 
degree of certainty. This untiortunatc cir— 
cumRance enabled the cneiny to pet off 
the mott ot their artillery, and prevented 
the Auſtrians from following them into 
the place as General Wurmier intended. 

Ine Auftrians had upon tis occation 
about thirty office:s and between nx and 
ſeven hundred non-commifſioned officers 
and privates killed and wounied. The 


one olticers, and between tive and {ix 
hundred non-commitboned otiicers aud 
privates, taken pritoners : their killa and 
wounded arc ſuppoſed to amount 10 about 
two thouland, In cont. quence of this 
victory, Manheim 1s cloſely inveited, and 
the bombardment will be begun imme— 
diately. | 

October 26. I have the honour to inform 
your lordſhip, that General Jourdan's left 
column, which had directed its march to- 
wards Cologne, has pailed the Rhine, as 
well as all thofe troops who retired upon 
Neuwied. 

From the reports from the different 
corps which are gow collected, it appears 
that the Auttrigus have taken in all during 


the enemy's retreat about 4,900 priſencrs, 
zo pieces of cannon, and 200 ammunitian 
waggons. The enemy deſtroyed a zreat 
quantity of military {tores, which they 
had not time to carry away, It 15 1npouilt- 
ble to aſcertain with any precition their 
number of killed and wounded, but it 
mult have been very conſiderable, more 
eſpecially as the peaſants roſe againit 
them in many places. The whole coun- 
try through which the French marched 
on this occaltion bears the molt evidence 
marks of their depredations. These 1s 
no village, and I inay alinolt fay no houte, 
that has not ample reaſon to lament this 
invalicn ; tor, however ſhort its dufation 
has been, the effects will be felt for many 
years to come. The inhavitants have 
been plundercd of their cutle, grain, and 
whatever could be found that was valua- 
ble. In many places what could not be 
carried off was deiltroyed. Even women 
and children have been murdered : ia 
ſhort, the manitold acts of atrocity, which 
arc proved in the cleareit mann, are 
ſuch as could only be perpetrated by nicn 
loit to every ſentiment of humanity. 

Tac Prutlian troops that were on the 
line of demarkation, aud the guards 
which they itationed at ditterent places 
for the purpoſe of attoiding protection, 
were ill ticated aud driven away by tie 
French with expreflions of retenmett 
and contempt. 

| have the honour to be, &. 
C. CRAUEURD. 


Head Ouarters of Me rſhal Clairfnyt, 
Mayence, Oclober 30, 1795. f 
Mr Lok vp, 

I have the honour to inform your lord. 
ſkip, that on the 28th inſtant, the Auſtrian 
troops, under the command of General 
Wurmſer, ftormed the Galycnberg, an 
entrenched height which formed an ad 
vanced poſt to the fortreſs of Manheim. 
Ine potlefſion of this important point fus 

ilitates extremely the approaches againit 

the body of the place, To favour the af. 
fault ot the Galyenberg, a Fallg attack was 
intended to be made upon the Necker 
Fort; however, the impetoutity 01 the. 
troops Was ſuch, that they Rormedt it 
without having orders to do fo, but as it 
could not be maintained, being imme— 
diately under the fire of the town, they 
abandoned it, after Ipiking 3 pieces of 
Cannon. ; 

Marthal Clairfayt attacked the enemy's 
int reuched camp before Mayence yeiter- 
day, and gained a complete victory. The 
following is a detail of this very brilliant 
and important operation. 

Your lordſhip will recolleQ that in the 
mouth ot November laſt the French took 
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a poſition upon the heights in front of 
eee, with their right to Laubenheim 
and their left to Fu lenhcim ; both of 
which villages arc on the Rhine, the fore 
mer above, thc latter bclovv, the fortr25t, 
This poſition completely inveſts the place 
en that fide ; and from the time they 
fr occupied it, almoſt to the day of the 
attack, they were conftar.ily einployed in 
con{trocting and perfecting the moſt for- 
midable entrenchments. Thyie conſiſted 
ef two lines. The firſt was compoted of 
Þrge detached works, clolcd in the rear, 
and covered and joined with each other by 
bree diſtinct ranges of  ?rovs de ug 
[ound pits of contiderable depth; cach 
lange was conipoſed of feveral rows of 
hefe pits, I irregularly and quite 
cloſe together.] The tecond was a cone 
pletc conrectel be enchment, covered in 
ube ſame manner. "The ditches of both 
Enes were of a depth and breauth far be- 
youd v hat is uſual in feid- works. Every 
poito!ec advantage had been taken of the 
ground, which is particularly favourable 
for the formation of a fortifed camp; 
and the French generals have been known 
o ſry frequently in private, that they 
conſidered this fituation as wholly im- 
preunavic. 
_ Marihal Clairfayt, after having forced 
Gencia! Jourdan to repals the Rhine, re- 
wmracd with a part of his army to the 
camp of Wikert, about tive Engiitn 
miles off Mayence; and, in conf: aue nee 
ef information received by hiin that the 
enemy intended to ieintorce their army 
detore that place very con fi- lerably, he, 
without waiting for thofe toe 7 chat iv; 14 
advanced beyond the Lahn, determined to 
attack General Schaal, who oce! UPict the 
entrenchments above deicitbed, with 
fuity-1wo battalions of intantry and tive 
xe iments of cavalry. 

The army that was deſtined for this 2t- 
tack, contuting of thirty-iwo regular bat- 
talions, lome light intantry, and twenty- 
eighi ſquadrons of cavalry, taken partly 
from the garrifon of Mayence, was fore 
into four dwitions: ones, uf ten battalions 
and bx {quadrons, under Goneral New ; 
Olle, of ten vattallons and Gx fqund ns, 
wider General Senders one, Of five bat- 
na lions and iixtcen ſquadrons, nodur Go 
neral Colloredo; and one, of ſeven bat- 
talions of grevadiers, under Genc: al 
Werneck. Generals New and Stader were 
to clirect their march, the burn ner towards 
the heights above Laubenbeum, the latter 
towards Heilig leutz (an old churæh in 
front of the enemy's rip! m Wing), ioriniog 
their infantry into three lines, and at- 
tacking the right of the potition in im- 
mediate connexion with cach other, vw nilft 
the Wariſdine light intamry got round 
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the village of Laubenheim; and about 
7009 Slavonians, who were embiked 
on the Rhine, landed under the protrchion 
of x gua-boats behind the enemy *sright, 
and kept up a heavy te tor the purpose 
of making a diverſion, Gefteral Colloredo 
was to machn towards Bretzenheim, a 
village in front of the enewy's centre, 
from whence hie was to detochi a part of 
his trogps, particularly cavalry, to co-op- 
crate with General Stader ; and with a 
part of | the Tenwinter he was to make 
dle moi, Rrations towards different ons 
of the c CCA Tos Win it two Oo 05 his battalions 
and two {yquadions, with a confiderable 
proportion of heavy artillery, made taiſe 

attacks upon Mondach and Gonteinheims 
two viiiages in front of the enemy*s l-tt. 

Some light troops vrere to Hand beh. ind 


tc lett of tue POZLLLON tor 45 tary "4 [1 Ur-. 
pe as thoſe. who Ls SS behind the 


> 


right. Ceneral Werneck's diviſion was 
to remain cu the Slacis of  Maycnuce as a 
TELICTVE. 

t mult be obferv 


ved that Marſhal Ctaiye 
fayt Girected his: Gr 25tachk 
oO 12 


ek upon the molt 
con nmnanding and U r 7e fronpeſt ZATT 
of the camp, becaufe the imniediate re- 
treat o? the enenz's whole army was the 
inc eitable conſequence of cue dels on that 
paint. 
The attack commenced in this order at 
half ar hour palt five in the morning. 
The difponltion was cruted with the 
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nat moſt accuracy, and in a very thort 
time the hattle Bas decided in tavour of 
the Auftrians, he dilplzyed exemplary 

; 
dtc 12 an * VC! 7 Th ene , i JO $5 - 
cers, putting that thuy could not advance 
©} horfe! 1 9. 1 2 2 rn ©Os the 7 1 
„ Cifmeunted; and entered the en- 
trenchments on-foct, at the head of the 
troops ie Sein Toe B94 in the l1-14c 


expect to be attacked; and, althoughthey 
inly had fome tene to prepare for 
their defence, fro n tic 3 ul iesthat the 
Auſtriau troops had to ſumount in ap- 
proaching the works, Yo! {tt is 10 the Cir. 
Cuinftance Of ſurprize, as well as to the 
uncommon intrepidity with which the 
attack was 3 hint mart be attri- 
Buted their having abandoned, without 
more reliftance, one of the matt formida- 
ble politions that ever was occupied. 
ie lundred and Ax pieces of cannons 
two Rundredammunition Vagsons, about 
two thunland priſoners ſamongſt theſe two 
generals and Exty other officers) are alrea- 
dy drought into Maycnce ; whilſt great 
quantities of flores of various kinds, 
collected for the purpoſes of the ſiege, 
have hikewile fallen into the hands of the 
Auitrmus, 
Tis enemy's killed and wounded are 
ſuppoſed to amount to about 3000. 
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The Auftrians had oa this occaſion be- 
tween Uxty and ſeventy officers and about 
fifteen hundred non-com :mifticncd officers 
and privates killed and wounded : amongft 
tme former were Licutenant-general 
Schmeriring, and Mazor-gcncral Wol- 
chenheim. 


General Naundorf croiled the Rhine in 


O F 


* URSBAY, Odober 29. 
Ie Majeſty went down in tate to the 
Houl le ot 1 ords ; #4437" Ct 2 trated 
n the throne, a mcellugze was ſeat con- 
mandies the attcudance of the Com- 
Koons. The ch and ererah mem- 
bers attended at the bar, & heu his Ma. 
Jeity was pleated to make the following 
molt graciuus {pegch to both houſes of 
partiament : 2 
« My Lord: and Cenilemen. It is 2 
great latisfaction to me to reflect, that, 
notsvithſtanding the many ns unt:- 
vourable to the common caule, tke pro- 
ſpect reſulting front the geacral fituation 


of alfairs has. i in many 1npOr tant retpects. 


been materially improve: in the couric of 


the preſent year. 

« In Italy the threatened invation of 
the French has been prevented ; and they 
have been driven back from à con ſider-— 
able part ef the line of c at wich they 
kad occupied. — There is ao reaton to 
hope that the recent operations of the 
Auitrian armies have checked the progres 
which they had mace on the ide of Cer- 
many, and fruſtrated the offen tive projets 
TRY they werd purſuing in that quetter. 

The ſucceſies Which have attended 
their tmilitacy opcrativns in Cfcr parts or 
the campaign, and the advantages which 
they have derived from the conciulion of 
ſeparate treatics with ſoine of the powers 
who were engaged in the war, ate far 
from campeatating the evils which they 
experience front its Contiouance. Tue 
dect ruction of their commurce, the dimü— 
nution of their maritime Power, 2114 Tire 
unparallchied emmarrailiucit and diſttefs 
or their internal ftuaticn, nave produced 
ihe i:npreſiion which was naturally to be 
expected; and a gencrallento appears to 
Prevail throughout France, that £12 only 
reliet fromm the tacrcating pref re ot t ule 
dilieu ties Mult arte 10m the rcituiation 
of peace, and the eftitil; melt oz fome 


ettled iy item of dveramicnk, 

„% Pie dettruction and anarchy wilch 
have ſo long prevaiict in that COUNTY 
Taps led to a criſis, of nich it is as yal 

inpolbible to toretee the iftue; but wich 
Mit, in all human provaviliiv, produce 
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the afternoon with part of his troops 
that had been ſtationed in the neighbours 
hood of Gerau, and took. peolletion of 
Oppenheim. 

The marſhal is now encamped in front 
of Mayence, and his light troops are puts 
{ulng in all directions. 


conſequences highly important to the in- 
tereſts of Europe. Should this critis ters 
minate in any order of things compatible 
with the tranduilltt y of other countries, 
and alfording a realunabic expectation of 
ſecurity and permanence in any treaty 
which mig! be concluded, the appear 
ance of @ Jifpolicion to negociate for ge- 
neral peace, on juſt and luitable terms, 
will not fail to be met, on my part, with 
an caractt defire to give it the iulleſt and 
{pecdicit effect.“ But | am perſuaded you 
will agree with me, that nothing is {6 
likely to en fure and accele:ate this ; defira- 
ble end; 2s to thew that we are prepared 
tor either alternative, and are determine 
ed to proſecute the war with the utmock 
energy and vigour until we have tie 
means of concluding, in conjunction with 
our allies, ſuch a peace as the juſtice of 
dur cauſe, and the fituation of the enemy, 
tay cntttle us to expect. 

40 * ny this view, 1 am continuing to 

he greateſt exettions for maintaia- 
_ pots improving our naval {uperiorityy 
und tor carrying on active and vigorcus 
operations in the Welt ladies, in order ts 
fecure and extend the advantages which 
we have yained in that quarter, and 
which are ſo nearly connected with our 
Cceinmercial retources and maritime 
Krensth. 

« | rely with full confidence on the 
coptinuance of your firm and zealous 
ſupport; on the uniform bravery of my 
fects and armies; and on the tortitude, 
perſeverance, and public fpirit, of alt 
ranks of my people. 

© The acts of hoſtility committed by 
the United Provinces, under the influence 
ani controul of France, have obliged me 
to treat them as in à Rate of war with 
tuis country. 

4% The ficet which I have employed in 
the North Seas has received the moſt 
cordial and active atliftance from the na- 
val force turnithed by the Emprets of 
Quilia, and has becu enabled ettectualiy 
to check the operations of the enemy 
in that quarter. 

©: | have concluded cngagements of 
deteutve alliance with the two imperial 
Courts; 
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courts; and the ratifications of the treaty 
of commerce with the United States of 
Ametica, which I announced to you laſt 
year, have been exchanged. I have di- 
rected copies of theſe treaties to be laid 
before you. a 

« Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commens. It 
is a matter of deep coricern to me, that 
the exigencies of the public ſervice will 
require farther additions to the heavy 
burdens which have been uravoidably 
impoſed on my people. I truſt that their 
preiſure will in ſome degree be alleviated 
by the flouriſhing ſtate of our commerce 
and manufactures; and that our expences, 
though neceſlarily great in their amount, 
will, under the actual circuinſtances of 
'the war, admit of confiderable diminu- 
tion in comparifon with thofe of the 
preſent year. 

, *© My Lords and Gentlemen, | have ob- 
ſerved for ſome time paſt, with the great- 
eſt anxiety, the very high price of grain; 
and that anxiety is increaſed by the ap- 
prehenfion that the produce of the wheat- 
harveſt in the preſent year may not have 
been ſuch as effectually to relieve my peo- 

le from the difficultics with which they 

ave had to conteud. The {ſpirit of 
order and ſubmiſten to the laws, which, 
with very tew exceptions, has inaniteſt- 
ed itfelf under this feverc preſſure, will, 
I am jure, be felt by you as an ad- 
ditional incentive, to apply yourſelves with 
the utmoſt diligence to the conſideration 
of ſuch meaſures as may tend to alleviate 
the preſent diftrels, and to prevent, as 
far as poſſible, the renewal of ſimilar em- 
barrallments in future, Nothing has 
been omitted on my part that appeared 
likely to contribute to this end; and you 
may be allured of my hearty concurrence 
in whatever regulations thñe wiſdom of 
parliament may adopt on a fubiect fo pe- 
culjarly intereſting to my people, whoſe 
weltare will ever be the object nearett my 
heart.“ 

After his majetty and the houſe of 
commons had withdrawn, the houſe was 
cleared of ſtrangers, and their lordikips 
went into a committee of privileges in 
conlequence of the circumitances that had 
attended his majeſty's coming to the 
houle. 

Theſe circumſtances were ſuch as muſt 
have excited the moſt painful emotions in 
the royal brealtt—ſuch as every friend to 
the con'titution, who entertains a juſt 
icnte of the reſpect due to the office and 
to the perſon oi the ſovereign, and who 
teels for the peace and gopd order of the 
community, muit very ferioutly lament. 

The circumſtances alluded to were as 
follow :-— The Nail ang che Parade oi St, 
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James's Park, Parliament: ſtrect, and the 
adjoining avenues, were completely choak- 
ed up with ſpectators while the king was 
paſſing to and from the parliament houſe, 
The crowd was by no means ſo great at 
the coronation : and, to ſee the king go 
to the houſe, there never were before 
more than a tenth part of the numbers of 
this day : for they, at leaſt, amounted to 
Several noblemen and cabinet 
miniſters paſted through the park, from 
Buckingham-houſe, about two o'clock, 
The Earl of Chatham, Duke of Clouceſ- 
ter, &c. were hitled, and the Duke of 
Portland was very much hooted. 

About twenty minutes afterwards the 
king left Buckingham-houſe, and was 
violently hiſted, aud hooted, and groaned 
at, with incellant vociterations of No Pitt, 
No War, Peace, Bread, Sc. Sc. the whole 
way; but no violence was offered till he 
arrived oppoſite the Ordqnance- office, when 
a ſmall pebble or marble bullet broke one 
of the windows. 

The miniſters had taken great precau- 


tions to preſerve the peace, and to pre- 


vent any indecorous or unpleaſant lan- 
guaze from reaching his majeſty's car, 
Bodies of troops were in readineſs in Va- 
rious parts, and a great number of addi- 
tional conitables ſurrounded the ſtate 
coach; without which circle was the un- 
uſual appearance of a military guard on 
cither fide. | 

When his majeſty entered the houſe of 
peers, the firſt words he uttered were thelc, 
to the lord chancellor: „ My Lok op, I 
HAVE BEEN SHOT Ar.“ This alluded 
to the ſubſtance which had broken the 
window while paſling the Orduauce- 
office. 

Three or four perſons were apprehend. 
ed on ſuſpicion of having thrown ftones, 
&c. at the king; and one of them was 
charged with calling out “ No King,“ 
and other fuch expreſſions. They were 
all examined at the Duke of Portland's 
office ; and, waiting the reſult of this bu- 
lineſs, nothing was done in the houſe of 
lords till near fix o'clock, when Lord 
Weſtmorcland, who rode in the carriage 
with the king, having previouſly moved 
that ſtrangers be ordered to withdraw, 
ſtated the infult which the king had re- 
ceived ; and added, that his majelty, and 
thoſe who had accompanied him, were of 
opinion, that the glals of his coach had 
been broken by a ball from an air-gun, 
which had been thot from the bow-win- 
dow of a houſe adjoining the Ordnance- 
office, with a view to aflailinate him. 
This ſtatement was corroborated and ſup- 
ported by Lord Onſlow, who, as one oi 
the lords of the bedchamber, had alſo ac- 
companied his majeſty. 
1 5 
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ANECDOTES or Tar LIFE AND MILITARY CHARACTER or 
JOHN DUKE or MARLBOROUGH.—With a fine PoxTRAIT. 


OHN Churchill, duke of Marlbo-. 
rough, was born at Athe in De- 
vonſhire in 1650. He was eldeſt fon 
of Sir Winſton Churchill, who car- 
ried him to court while very young, 
and where he was particularly fa- 
voured by James duke of York, at- 
terwards King James II. when only 
twelve yeas of age. In 1666, he was 
made an enſign of the guards during 


the firſt Dutch war; and afterwards 


improved himſelf greatly in the mi- 
litary art at Tangier. In 1672, Mr. 
Churchill attended the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, who commanded a body of 
auxiliaries in the French ſervice, and 
was ſoon after made a captain in the 
duke's own regiment. At the ſiege 
of Nimeguen, which happened in 
that campaign, he diſtiaguiſhed him- 
ſelf ſo much that he was taken notice 
of by the celebrated Marſhal Turenne, 
who beſtowed on him the name of the 
handſome Engliſhman.—In 1673, he 
was at the ſiege of Maeſtricht, where 
he gained ſuch applauſe, that the 
King of France made him a public 
acknowledgment of his ſervice; and 


the Duke of Monmouth, who had 


the direction of the attack, told King 
Charles II. that he owed his life to 
Mr. Churchill's bravery. In 1681, 
he married Sarah daughter and co- 
heireſs (with her filter the Counteſs 
of Tyrconnel) of Richard Jennings 
Eſq. of Sandrich, in Hertfordſhire. 
The Duke of York recommended 
him in a very particular manner to 
the king; who, in 1682, created 
him baron of Eyemouth in the county 
of Berwick, in Scotland, and made 
him colonel of the third troop of 
guards, A little after King James's 
acceſſion, he was created baron 
Churchill of Sandrich in the county 
of Hertford, and made brigadier- 
general of his majeſty's army in the 
weſt; where, when the Duke of 
Monmouth came to ſurpriſe the 
King's army, while the Earl of Fe- 
verſham and the majority of the of- 
ficers were in their beds, he kept 
Vor. III. No. 38. 


the enemy in play, till the king's 
forces had formed themſelves, and 
thereby ſaved the wholearmy. When 
James ſhewed an intention ofeſtabliſh- 
ing the Catholic religion in Britain, 
Lord Churchill, notwithſtanding the 
great obligations he owed him,thought 
it his duty to abandon the royal cauſe; 
but even then did not leave him 
without acquainting him by letter 
with the reaſon of his ſo doing. 
Lord Churchill was graciouſly re— 
ceived by the Prinee of Orange ; and 
was by him employed firſt to re- aſ- 
ſemble the troops of guards at Lon- 
don, and afterwards to reduce ſome 


lately-raiſed regiments, and to new- - 


model the army : for which purpoſe 
he was inveſted with the' rank and 
title of lieutenant-general. In 1689, 
he was ſworn one of the privy coun- 
cil, and one of the gentlemen of the 
king's bed-chamber; and on the gth 
of April following was railed to the 
dignity of earl of Marlborough in the 
county of Wilts. He aſſiſted at the 
coronation of their majeſties; and 
was ſoon after made commander in 
chiet of the Engliſh forces ſent over 
to Holland ; and here ne firſt laid the 
foundation of that fame which was 
afterwards ſpread over all Europe. 
In 1690, he was made general of the 
forces ſent to Ireland ; where he made 
the ſtrong garriſons of Cork and Kin- 
{ale priſoners of war. The year fol- 
lowing, King William ſhewed the 
good opinion he had of his conduct, 
by ſending him to Flanders to put all 
things 1n readineſs, and to draw the 
army together, againſt his arrival. In 
1692, he was diſmifſed from all his 
employments; and, not long after, 
was with ſome other peers committed 
to the tower on an accuſation of high 
treaſon ; which however was atter- 
wards found to be a falſe and mali- 
cious report, the authors of which 
were puniſhed, Marlborough was 


ſoon reſtored to favour, and in 1698 
was appointed governor to the Karl 
of Glouceltier ; with this extraordinary 
P Þ 
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compliment from King William: 
«« My lord, make him but what you 
are, and my nephew will be all 1 
with to fee him.” The ſame day he 
was again {worn one of the privy 
council; and in July following was 
declared one of the lords juſtices of 
England, tor the adminiſtration of 
the government, in which great truſt 
he was three times ſucceſſively in the 
king's abſence. In 19501 he was ap- 
pointed general of the foot, com- 
mander in chief of the Englith 
forces, and ambaſſador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary at the Hague. 
Upon the acceſſion of Queen Anne 
to the throne, he was elected into the 
order of the garter, declared cap- 
tain-general of all his majeſty's 
lorces, and ſent ambaſlador extraor- 
dinary and plenipotentiary to Hol- 
land. After ſeveral conferences a- 
bout a war, he put himſelf at the 
head of the army, where all the 
other generals had orders to obey 
him. His exploits in the field have 
rendered his name immortal. After 
his firſt campaign he was created mar- 
quis of Blandford and duke of Marl- 
borough, with a penſion of five thou- 
ſand pounds out of the polt-office, to 
devolve tor ever upon thoſe enjoying 
the title of Duke of Marlborough. 
In 1703, he met Charles III. late 
emperor, going to Spain, who pre- 
iented him with a ſword ſet with 
diamonds. In 1704, having forced 
the enemy's lines at Schellenberg, he 
received a letter of thanks from the 
Emperor Leopold, written with his 
own hand; an honour ſeldom done 
fo any but ſovereign princes. After 
ihne battle of Blenheim, he received 
ongratulatory letters from moſt of 
the poicitates in Europe, particularly 
irom the ſtates-general, and from 
the einperor, who deſired him to ac- 
vept of the dignity of a prince of the 
empire, which with the queen's leave 
was conferred upon lum by the title 
ai Prince of Mildenheim in the pro- 
vince ot Swalii,. Alter the cam- 
puigu was ended, he vitited the court 
of Pruſlia, where he laid ſuch 


tchemes 45 lulpended the difputes 
with the Dutch about King William's 
tate; which wile condut cauſed 
the 1 hole confederacy acknowledge. 
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that he had done the greateft ſervice 
poſſible to the common caule. Upon 
his return to England, the queen, to 

erpetuate his memory, granted the 
intereſt of the crown in the honour 
and manor of Woodſtock and hun. 
dred of Wotton to him and his heirs 
for ever. In 1705 he made a tour to 
Vienna, upon an invitation of the 
Emperor Joſeph ; who highly carelled 
him, and made him a grant of the 
lordſhip of Mildenheim. After the 
campaign of 1708, the ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons was lent to 
Brullels on purpoſe to compliment 
him; and on his return to England 
he was again complimented in the 
houſe of lords by Lord Chancellor 
Cowper. All his ſervices, however, 
and all the honours conferred upon 
him, were not ſufficient to preſerve 
him from being diſgraced. After 
the change of the miniltry in 1710, 
his intereſt daily declined ; and in 
1712, on the firſt day of the new 
year, he was removed from all his 


places, Finding all arts uſed to ren- 
der him obnoxious in his native 


country, he vilited his principality ot 
Mildenheim, and ſeveral towns in 
Germany; after which he returned 
to England, and arrived there on the 
day of the queen's death. After 
being welcomed by the nobility and 
foreign miniſters, he attended on 
King George I. in his public entry 
through London, who appointed hin 
Captain-general, colonel of the tiff 
regiment of foot-guards, one of the 
commiſſioners for the government of 
Chelſea hoſpital, and maſter-general 
of the ordnance, Some years be- 
fore his death, he retired trom pub- 
lic butineſs. He died at Windlor- 
lodge in 1722, aged 73; leaving be- 
hind him a very numerous polterity, 
allied to the nobleſt and greateſt ta- 
milies in theſe kingdoms, Upon his 
demile all parties united in doing ho- 
nour or rather juſtice to his merit, 
and his corpſe was interred the gth of | 
Augult following, with the folemnity 
duc to a perſon who had deſerved 19 
highly of his country, in Weſtmiu- 
ſter-abbey. "The noble pile near 
Woodſtock, which bears the name of 
Blenheim-houſe, may be juſtly ſtyled 
his wonumeat: but, without pre- 
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tending to the gift of prophecy, one 
may venture to foretel, that his glory 
will long ſervive that ſtructure ; and 
that ſo long as our hiſtories remain, 
or indeed the hiſtories of Europe, his 
memory will live and be the boaſt of 
Britain, which by his labuurs was 
raiſed to be the firlt of nations, as 
during the age in which he lived he 


was del{ervedly eſtcemed the fjrit of 


men. If he had foibles, as theſe arc 
inſeparable from human nature, they 
were ſo hidden by tke glare of his 
virtues as to be ſcarcely perceived, or 
wore willingly forgotten. A certain 
paralite, who thought to pleale Jord 
Bolingbroke by ridiculing the avarice 
ot the duke, was ſtopt thort by his 
lordſhip; who taid, © He was fo very 
great a man, that I forget he had 
that vice.“ 

Out of a variety of anecdotes and 
teſtimonies concerning this ilufrions 
perſonage, collected in the new edition 
of the Biographia Britannica, the fol— 
iowing {election may ſerve to illuſtrate 
more particularly his difpoſition and 
manners. 

One of the firſt things which he 
did, when very young, was to pur— 
chaſe a box to put his money in; an 
:ndication this of the economical, not 
to lay avaricious, temper that accom- 
panied him through lite. Dr. joſeph 
Warton relates, that, on the evening 
of an important battle, the duke was 
heard to chide his fervant for having 
been ſo extravagant as to light four 
candles in his tent when Prince 
Eugene came to confer with him. 
Mr. Tyers, on the other hand, men- 
tioned a circumſtance which, if well- 
founded, redounds to his grace's ge- 
neroſity; though in a different reſpect 
it is much to his diſcredit : it is, that 
during the rebellion 1715 he ſent ten 
thouſand pounds to the Karl of Mar. 
We conlider the ſtory as only a tradi- 
tional report, which has not in itfelf 
any great degree of probability; and 
therefore we are by no means con— 
vinced of its truth. The late Mr. 


Richardſon junior, the painter, hath 


recorded a pleaſing inſtance of the 
duke's calmne(s of diſpoſition ; for 
which, indeed, he was always re- 
markable. © The duke of Marl- 
dorougb, (Gays the writer,) riding out 
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once with Commiſſary Marriot, near 
the commiſſary's houſe in the country, 
it began to rain, and the duke called 
for his cloak ; Marriot having his 
pat on by his ſervant immediately. 
The duke's ſervant not bringing the 
cloak, he called for itagain ; but the 
man was ſtill puzzling about the 
ſtraps and buckles. At laſt, it rain- 
ing now very hard, the duke called 
again, and aſked him, „what he was 
about that he did not bring his cloak!“ 
You mult (tay, (grumbles the tcl- 
low,) if it rains cats and dogs, till I 
can get at it. The duke only turned 
to Marriot, and faid, * | would not 
be of that fellow's temper.” The 
Duke of Marlborough (adds Mr. 
Richardſon) did by nature and con- 
ſtitution what Seneca judged by 
philoſophy ouglit to be done, % 
quare ego ſcrvi mer hularius reſporſum, et 
contumaciorem vullum, fagellis et com- 
pedibus expirm ? 

r. Swift, in one of his letters to 
Stella, relates the following particu- 
lars concerning the Duke of Mar:- 
borough. “ 1 was early this morn- 
ing with Secretary St. John, and gave 
him a memorial to get the queen's 
letter for the firſt-fruits, who has 
Yromiſed to do it in a very few days. 
Fe told me he had been with the 
Duke of Marlborough, who was la- 
inenting his former wrong ſteps in 
joining with the Whigs, and ſaid he 
was worn out with age, tatigue, and 
misfortunes.* I {wear it pitied me; 
and I really think they wilt not do 
well in too much mortitying that man, 


although indeed it is his own fault. 


He is covetous as hell, and ambitions 
as the prince of it: he would fain 
have been general for life, aud has 
broken all endeavours tor peace, to 
keep his greatneſs, and get money. 
He told the queen © he was neither co— 
vetòus nor ambitious.* She ſaid, if 
ſhe could have conveniently turned 
about, ſhe would have laughed, and 
could hardly torbear it in his face.? 
Fe fell in with all the abominable 
meaſures of the late miniſtry, be- 
cauſe they gratified him for their own 
deſigns. Yet he has been a fuccels- 
ful general, and I hope he will con- 
tinue his command.” 

Various charazters have been 


drayn 
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drawn of the duke of Marlborough; 
moſt of which we ſhall omit, as either 
already ſufficiently known, or as not 
meriting particular notice, That 
which 1s given of him by Dr. Swift, 
in his © Hiſtory of the four laſt Years 
of the Queen,” has all the malignity 
and meannets_ of a party pamphlet. 
It is even ſo fooliſh as to inſinuate, 
that the duke's military accompliſh- 
ments were problematical, and that 
he was deſtitute of perſonal courage. 
Mr. Macpherſon's character of his 
grace is very elaborately compoied, 
and diſplays no ſmall degree of ability 
and penetration ; though it js not, 

erhaps, entirely free from prejudice. 

he hiſtorian conſiders it as a fact, 
that Lord Churchill, at the time of 
the revolution, had a defien of plac- 
ing his unfortunate maſter King James 
II. a priſoger in the hands of his rival 
the Prince of Orange. But this {tory 
mutt be regarded as wholly unworthy 
of credit. It is founded upon 1ag- 
geſtions and informations fo ground- 
leſs, and even ridiculous, that it Can- 
not deſerve a formal refutation. On 
the other hand, Mr. Macpherſon 


has done juſtice to the Duke of Marl-: 


borough's proſecution of the war in 
Flanders, and hath ſhewn that he 
conducted 1t upon the principles of 
ſound wifdom and good policy. 
There are two teſtimonies to the 
honour of the duke's memory, by 
two celebrated noble writers, which 
cannot be paſſed over. One 1s by 
Lord Bolingbroke, in his letters on 


the Study and Uſe of Hiſtory. Speak 


ing of the conſternation raiſed among 
the allies ot the grand confederacy 
by the death of King William, and 
of the joy which that event gave to 
the French, his lordſhip obſerves, 
that“ a ſhort time ſhewed how vain 
the fears of ſome and the hopes of 
others were. By his death, the Duke 
of Marlborough was raiſed to the 
head of the army, and indeed of the 
confederacy : where he, a new, a 
private, man, a ſubject, acquired, by 
merit and by management, a more 
deciding influence than high birth, 
confirmed authority, and even the 
crown of Great Britain, had given 
to King William. Not only all the 
Parts of that vaſt machine, the grand 
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alliance, were kept more compact 
and entire, but a more rapid and vi- 
gorous motion was given to the whole: 
and, inſtead of languiſhing out dil- 
altrous campaigns, we ſaw every ſcene 
of the war full of action. All thole 
wherein he appeared, and many ot 
thoſe wherein he was not then an 
actor, but abettor however of their 
action, were crowned with the moit 
trinmphant ſucceſs. IJ take, with 
pleaſure, this opportunity of doing 
juſtice to that great man, whoſe faults 
| knew, whole virtues I adnured ; 
and whoſe memory, as the greatelt 
general, and as the greateſt miniſter, 
that our country, or perhaps any o- 
ther, has produced, | honour.” 

1 he other teſtimony to the duke“ 


accompliſhments is by the tail ot 


Chelſlerfeid, in his Letters to his Son. 
„Of all the men (lays his lordſhip) 
that ever I knew in my lite, (and i 
knew hia extremely well,) the late 
Duke of Marlborough polletled rhe 
graces in the higheſt degree, not to 
ſay engroſſed them: and indeed he 
got the moſt by them; for 1 will ven- 
ture (contrary to the cuſtom of pro- 
found hiſtorians, who always aflign 
deep cauſes for great events) to 
aſcribe the better halt of the Duke 
of Marlborough's greatneſs and 
riches to thole graces. He was 
eminently illiterate ; wrote bad Eng- 
liſh, and ſpelled it ſtill worſe. He 
had no ſhare of what is commonly 
called parts; that is, he had no 
brightneſs, nothing ſhining in his 
genius, He had, moſt undoubtedly, 
an excellent good plain underſtand— 
ing, with - ſound judgment. But 
theſe alone would probably have 
raiſed him but ſomething higher than 
they found him, which was page to 
King James 11's queen, There the 
graces protected and promoted him : 
for, while he was an enſign of the 
guards, the Ducheſs of Cleveland, 
then favourite miſtreſs to King 
Charles II. ſtruck by thoſe very 
graces, gave him 5o000l. with which 
he immediately bought an annuity 
for his life of 5oot. a-year, of my 
grandfather Halitax; which was the 
foundation of his ſubſequent fortune. 
His figure was beautiful; but his 
manner was ureſiſtible, by either 

man 
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man or woman. It was by this engag- 
ing grace ful manner that he was ena- 
bled, during all his war, to connect 
the various and jarring powers of the 
grand alliance, and to carry them on to 
the main object of the war, notwith- 
ſtanding their private and ſeparate 
views, jealoulies, and wrongheaded- 
neſſes. Whatever court he went to 
(and he was often obliged to go him- 
{elt ro ſome teſty and reftactory ones), 
he as conſtantly prevailed, and brought 
them into his meaſures. The pention- 
ary Heinſius, a venerable old miniſter, 
grown grey in bulincls, and who had 
governed the republie of the United 
Provinces for more than forty years, 
v.as abſolutely. governed by the Duke 
of Marlburough, as that republic feels 
to this day. He was always cool; and 
nobody ever obſerved the leaſt varia- 
tion in his countenance : he could re- 
tuie more gracetully than other people 
could grant; and thoſe who went avay 
from him the moſt diſlatisfied as to the 
{ubitance of their buſineſs, were vet 
perſonally charmed with him, and in 
ſome degree comforted by his manner, 
With all his gentleneſs and gracefulneſs, 
no man living was more conſcious of 
his ſituation, nor maintained his dig- 
nity better.” 

A peruſal of the above paſſage will 
convince us of the frivolons turn of the 
Earl of Cheſterſiclu's mind. His lord- 
ſhip, in his zeal to exalt the Duke of 
Marlborough's external accomplith- 
ments, either forgets or depreciates the 
far greater talents of which he was poſ- 
ſeſſed. There is an obſervation upon 


the ſubject in the Britith Biography, 


with which we entirely concur, “ That 
the Duke of Marlborough (ſays the 
writer) was eminently diitinguithed by 
the gracetulnels of his manners, cau— 
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not be queſtioned : but the Earl of 
Cheſterheld appears to have attributed 
too much to their influence, when he 
aſcribes—the better half of the Duke 
of Marlborough's greatneſs and riches 
to thoſe graces. That the unconmont 
gracefulneſs of lis manners facihitatcd 
his advancement, and contributed tu 
the ſuccels of his negociations, may ica- 
dily be admitted; but ſurely it wust 
have been to much higher qualities 
that he owed the eſteem of King Wil 
liam and of Prince Eugene, his repv- 
tation throughout all Europe, and his 
many victories and conqueits. It was 
not by a polite exterior that he obtain- 
ed his laurels at Schellenberg, at Ou- 
denarde, at Ramillies, and at Bleie- 
heim.“ f 

How much the Duke of Marlborough 
has been celebrated by our poets, 15 


well known by Addiſon's © Campaign,“ 


and Plülips's “ Blenheim,” Mr. Ad- 
difon, in his Roſamond, has prope: ty 
allumed another and, voluntary occation 
of paying a fine compliment to his 
orace's military exploits, and the glory 
by which they would be followed. 
Upon the duke's removal from huis 
places, an ode was in{cribed to him by 
Mr. Somerville, animated with all the 
zeal of whivgih enthuſiaſm, and con- 
taining ſame paſſages that are truly 
poctical. Another ode, not much in- 
ferior in ſpirit, was addreiſ2d to Ins 
grace, on occation of his enibarking tur 
Oſtend in the year 1712. 

The Duke of Mlarlborough's Scots 
title of baron Kymounth, being to heirs» 
male, died with himſelf; but his Eng— 
lith title, going to his daughters and 
their heirs- male, went imo the Spen— 
cer family, who retain their own {urs 
name of Spencer. 


HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION or Taz CAPE or GOOD HOPE, 


RECENTLY TAKEN FROM THE DUTCH. 


ff Ron Cape of Good Hope has been 
generally eſteemed the moſt ſouth- 
erly point of Africa, though it is not 
truly ſo, In Phillip's Voyage to Bota- 
ny Bay, we are told, that the land 
which projects fartheſt to the ſouth is 
a point to the ealt of it, called by the 
Engliſh Cape Laguilus; a name cor- 


rupted from the original Portugugſe 
das Aguthas, which, as well as the 
French appellation des Arguzltes, is de- 
ſcriptive of its form, and would rightly 
be tranſlated Needle Cape. 

On approaching the Cape, a very 
remarkable eminence may in clear 
weather be diſcovered at a conliderable 

dittance ; 
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diſtance; and is called the Table- 
mountain from its appearance, as it 
terminates in a flat horizontal ſurface, 
from which the face of the rock de- 
fcends almoſt perpendicularly. In the 
mild or ſummer ſeaſon, which com- 
mences in September and continues till 
March, the Table Land or Mountain 
is ſomenmes ſuddenly capped with a 
white cloud, by ſome called the ſpread- 


ing of the Table-cloth. When this. 


cloud feems to roll down the fteep face 
of the mountain, it is a ſure indication 
of an approaching gale of wind from 
the fouth-ealt ; which ocenerally blows 
with great violence, and ſometimes 
continues a day or more, but in com- 
mon, 18 of- ſaort duration. Yn the 
firit appearance of this cloud, the ſhips 
in Table Bay hegin to prepare for it, 
by tiring yards and top-maſts, and 
making every thing as ſnug as poſſible. 
-A hitte to tie weſtward of the able 
Land, divided by a ſmall valley, fands, 
on the right hand fide of Table- ban, a 
round hill, called the Sugar-loaf; and 
by many the Lion's Head, as there is 
a continuance from it contiguons to the 
ſea, called the Lion's Rump; and, 
when you take a general view of the 
whole, it very much refembles that 
animal with his head erect. The Su— 
gar-loat or Lion's Head, and the Lion's 
Rump, have each a flag ſtaff on them, 
by which the approach cf ſhips is made 
known to the governor, particulariſing 
their number, nation, and the quarter 
from which they come. To the eaſt- 
ward, ſeparated by a ſmall chaſm 
from the Table-land, ſtands Charles's 
Mount, well knoun by the appella- 
tion of the Devil's Tower, or Devil's 


Head; and fo called from the violent 


guſts of wind ſuppofed to ifſue from it 
when it partakes of the cap that covers 
the Table-land, though theſe guſts are 
nothing more than a degree of force 
the wind acquires in coming through 
the chaſm, When this phenomenon 
appears in the morning, which is by no 
means fo trequent as in the evening, 
the ſailors have a ſaying, as the Devil's 
"Tower is almoſt contiguous to the Ta- 
ble-land, that the old gentleman is go- 
iog to breakfaſt; if in the middle of 


Us day, that he is going to dinner ; 


and, it in the evening, that the cloth 
25 pred lor ſupper. Table-mountain 
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riſes about three thouſand five hun- 
dred and ſixty-ſeven feet above the le- 
vel of the fea; the Devil's Tower a- 
bout three thouſand three hundred and 
ſixty-eiglit; and the Lion's Head two 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty-tour, 
In the neighbourhood of the latter lics 
Conſtantia, a difirict conſiſting of two 
farms, wherein the famous wines of 
that name ate produced. 

1 he above-deſcribed highlands torm 
a kind of amphitheatre about the Ja— 
ble-vallev, where the Cape town ſtands, 
This is ſituated at the bottom of the 
middle height, or Table- mountain; 
and almu{t in the centre of the Jabſe— 
bav, fo called from that monntamn..— 
his bay, it is obſerved in Phillip's 
Voyage, “cannot properly be cahed 
a port, being by no means a ſtation ot 
fecurity; it is expoſed to all the ig. 
lence of the winds, which fet wto 't 
from the tea; and is far from tum 
cently fecmed from thoſe which biow 
frum the land. The guſts which - 
ſcend from the fummit of 'Tobic- wenn 
tan are ſufhicient te force (hips tron 
their anchars, and even violentiy tw 
annov perſons on the ſhore, by deft} 
ing any tents or other temporary ca 
ces which may be erected, and railing 
clouds of tine duſt, which produce very 
troubletome ettects. A gale of this 
kind, from the fouth-eait, blew to: 
three days ſucceſſively when Captait 
Cook lay here in his firſt voyage; 4: 
which time, he informs us, the Retivo- 
Intion was the only ſhip in the harbour 
that had not dragged her anchors. 
The fforms trom the tea are ſtil} more 
formidable; fo much lo, that ſhips avs 
frequertiy been driven by them 10!!! 
their anchorage, and wrecked at tlie 
head of the Bay. But theſe accidents 
happen chiefly in the quaade mogen, 
or winter months, from May 14 to the 
ſame day of Auguſt; during Which 
time tew ſhips venture to anchor here. 
Our fleet, arriving later, lay perfectly 
unmoleſted as long as it was necellary 
for it to remain in this ſtation.—Falſe- 
bay, on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the Cape, 
is more ſecure than Table-bay during 
the prevalence of the north-weſt winds, 
but til] lels fo in ſtrong gales from the 
ſouth-eaſt. It is, however, leſs fre- 


quented, being tw-my-four miles of 
very heavy road diitant from Cape- 
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town, whence almoſt all neceſſaries 
mult be procured. The moſt ſneltered 
part of Falle-bay is a receſs on the welt 
tide, called Simon's Bay.” | 
The lateſt and moſt particular as well 
as apparently the moſt juſt account of 
the Cape-tuwn, concerning which 
vovagers have diftered very much from 
one another in their reprefentations, is 
that given by Mr. White in his Journal 
of a Vovage to New South Wales. 
From the ſhipping, he obſerves, the 
town appears pleaſantly ſituated, but 
at the ſame time ſmall, a deception that 
ariſes from its being built in a. valley 
with ſuch ſtupendous mountains direct- 
ly behind it. On landing, however, 
you are ſurpriſed, and agrecably dil- 
appointed, to find it not only extenſive, 
but well built, and in a good tile ; the 
ſtreets ſpacious, and interſecting each 
other at right angles with great preci- 
ſon. This exactneſs in the formation 
of the ſtreets, when viewed from the 
Table-land, is obſerved to be very 
great. The houſes in general are built 
of ſtone, cemented together with a glu- 
tinous kind of earth which ſerves as 
mortar, and afterwards neatly plaſtered 
and white-waſhed with lime. As to 
their height, they do not in common ex- 
ceed two (tories, on account of the vio- 
lence of the wind, which at {ome ſea- 
woas of the year blows with great 
ſtrength and fury. For the ſame rea- 
{on thatch has been uſually preferred 
to tiles or ſhingles ; but the bad effects 
that have proceeded from this mode 
when fires happen, has induced the in- 
habitants in all their new buildings to 
give the preference to flates and tiles. 
The lower parts of the houſes, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the Dutch nation, 
are not only uncummoniy neat and 
clean in appearance, but they are rely 
ſo; and the furniture is rather rich 
than elegant. But this is by no means 
the caſe with the bed-roouis or upper 
apartments; Which are very barely aud 
ali furniſhed. The ſtreets are rough, 
uncven, and unpaved. But many of 
the houſes have a ſpace flagged before 
the door; and others have trees plant- 
ed before them, which form a viealant 
thade, and give an agreeable air to the 
!treets, 

The only landing-place is at the caſt 
end of the town, where there is 4 
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wooden quay running ſome paces into 
the ſea, with ſeveral cranes on it for 
the convenience of loading and unload. 
ing the ſcoots that come along tide, 
Jo this place excelleut waier 15 con- 
veyed by pipes, which makes the wa- 
tering of ſhips both ealy and expedi- 
tious. Cloſe to the quay, ca the left 
hand, ſtands the caſtle and principal 
fortreſs; a ſtrong extenſive work, hav- 
ing excellent accommodations for the 
troops, and for many of the civil of- 
ficers belonging to the company. 
Within the gates the company have 
their principal ſtores, which ate ſpa- 
cious as well as convenient. This fort 
covers and deſends the caſt part of the 
town,and harbour, as Amſterdam fort 
does the welt part. The latter, which 
has been built ſince Commodore John- 
{ton's expedition, and whereon both 
French and Dutch judgment have been 
united to render it effectual and ſtrong, 
is admirably planned and calculated to 
annoy and harrafs ſhips coming into the 
bay. Some ſmaller detached fortifica- 
tions extend along the coaſt, both to 
the eaſt and welt, and make landing, 
which was not the caſe betore the late 
war, hazardous and ditticult. In a 
word, Cape-town is at this time forti— 
fied with ſtrength, regularity, and 
judgment. 

The governor's houſe is delightfully 
ſituated, nearly in the centre of an ex- 
tenſive garden, the property of the 
Dutch Eaſt-India company, uſefully 
planted, and at the tame time elegantly 
Laid out. The governor's family make 
what ute they pleale of the produce of 
the garden, which is various and abun— 
dant; but the original intention of tha 
Company in appropriating ſo extenſive 
a piece of ground to this purpoſe was, 
Lat their boſpital, which is generally 
pretty full when their ſhips arrive after 
long voyages, may be well ſupplied 
with truits and vegetables, and like- 
wiſe that their ſhips may receive a ſimi- 
lar ſupply. This garden is as public as 
St. James's Park; and for its hand- 
ſome, pleaſant, and well-ſhaded, walks, 
is much frequented by perſons of every 
deſcription, but particulaily by the 
faſhionable and gay, At the upper 
end of the principal walk is a ſmall 
ſpace walled in for the purpoſe of con- 
fining ſome large oſtriches and a few 

deer; 
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deer; and a little to the right of this is 
a ſmall menagery, in which the com- 
pany have half a dozen wild. animals, 
und about the ſame number of curious 
birds. | 

here are two churches in the town; 
one large, plain, and unadorned, for 
rhe Calviniſts, the prevailing ſect ; and 
a imaller one for the Lutherans. The 
hoſpital, which is large and extenſive, 
is fnuated at the upper end of the town, 
cloſe to the compapy's garden; where 
the convaleſcents reap the benefit of a 
wholeſome pure air, perfumed with the 
exhalations of a great variety of rich 
fruit trees, aromatic ſhrubs, and odo— 
rous plants and flowers; and likewiſe 
hare the uſe of every production of it. 

Beſides their hOſpital, the Dutch 
Eaſt India company have ſeveral other 
public buildings, which tend to im- 
prove the appearance of the town. 
The two principal of theſe are, the ſta- 
dles and a houſe for their tlaves. The 
former is a handſome range of build- 
ings, Capable of containing; an incredi- 
ble number of horſes. "Thole they 
have at the Cape are ſmall, fpirited, 
and full of life. The latter is a build- 
ing of conſiderable extent, where the 
Haves, boih male and female, have ſe- 
pat ate apartments, in a very comfort- 
able ſtile, to reſide in after the fatigues 
and toil of the day; and there are ſe— 
veral officers placed over them, who 
have commodious apartments, and treat 
them humanely. 

The heavy draft-work about the 
Cape is moitly performed by oxen; 
which are here brought to an uncom— 
mon degree of ulefulneſs and docility. 
It is not uncommon to ſee fourteen, 
tixteen, and ſometimes eighteen, in one 
of their teams; when the roads are 
heavy, they ſometimes, though rarely, 
voke twenty ; all which the Hottentots, 
Malays, and Cape flaves, have in the 
moſt perfect ſubjection and obedience. 
One of thefe fellows places himſelf on 
the fore-part of the waggon, or, when 
loaded, on the top of the load, and with 
a tremendous loag whip, which from 
its lize he is obliged to hold in both 
his hands, manages theſe creatures 


with jnexpreſſible addreſs. When he 


finds expedition needful, he can make 
them keep whatever pace he chooſes, 
either trot or gallop (a gait performed 
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or kept up with difficulty by European 
oxen), and that with as much eaſe as if 
he was driving horſes. They likewiſe 
manage horſes with the ſame dexterity ; 
and, to ſee one of them driving three, 
four, five, and ſometimes fix, pair, in 
hand, with one of theſe long whips, 
would make the moſt complete matter 
of the whip in England cut a deſpicable 
figure, Carriages are not very nume- 
rous at the Cape, as the inhabitants in 
general travel in covered waggons, 
which better ſuit the rouzhneſs of the 
country. The governor and ſome tew 
of the principal people keep coaches, 
which are a good deal in the Engliſh 
ſtile, and always drawn by ſix horſes. 

The inhabitants of the Cape, though 
m their perſons large, ſtout, and athle- 
tic, have not all that phlegm about 
them which is the characteriſtic of 
Dutchmen in general. The phyſical 
influence of climate may in ſome de- 
gree account for this; for it is well 
known that in all fouthern latitudes the 
temper and diſpoſition of the people are 
more gay, and that they are more in- 
clined to luxury and amuſements of 
every kind, than the inhabitants of tte 
northern hemiſphere. The ladies are 
lively, good-natured, and familiar ; 
and from a peculiar gay turn, they ad. 
mit of liberties that would be thought 
reprehenſible in England, though per- 
haps they as ſeldom overleap the 
bounds of virtue as the women of other 
countries. 

M. Vaillant fays, © The men appear 
to be in general well made, and the 
women pretty. Almoſt all the ladies 
play on the harpſichord ; this is their 
fole accompliſhment. They love ling- 
ing, and are remarkably fond of danc- 
ing; on ihis account it is rare not to 
ſee ſeveral balls every week. The of- 
ficers of the ſhips which touch here, 
and which lie ſometime in the roads, 
often afford them an opportunity ot in- 
dulging in this pleaſure,” 

A ſtranger is aſtoniſhed to find nei- 
ther a coffce-houſe nor a tavern in a 
place at which ſo many ſtrangers arrive; 
but one may procure lodgings in every 
private houſe. The uſual charge for 
bed and board is a dollar a day ; which 
is dear enough, when we conlider the 
cheapneſs of the productions of the 
country. Fiſh are very abundant * 
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the Cape. Among thoſe moſt eſteem 
ed, the principal are the rooman, a red 
fiſh found in the bay of Falſo; and the 
klepvis, which has no fcales, and which 
is caught on the rocks bordering the 
ſea ; the ſteenbraaſen, the ftompneus, 
and ſome others. Theſe excellent fiſh 
make a conſpicuous figure at every 
good table. Oiſters are very rare here, 
+114 none are found any where but in 
the bav of Falſo. Eels however are 
fame uncommon. To find game, 
one 1. 2 4 great many leagues from 
the Cape Partridges of differcnt 
kinds, {inajfer og larger, and more or 
leſs delicious than thole of Europe, are 
found here ; but the quail and the inipe 
do not dite from ours. They are ne- 
ver ſcen here but in their paſſage, 

S rangers were generally well receiv- 
ed at the Cape by thoſe who were in 
the company's ſervice, and by fome 
others who are piivate people; but the 
Engliſh were always adored, either on 
account of the ſimilaritiy between the 


manners of the two nations, or of their 
very much affecting to be generous. 
It was an undoubted fact, that, when- 
ever they arrived, every one was eager 
to offer them lodging. In lefs than 
eight days every thing became Engliſh 
in the houſe upon which they had fixed 
their choice; and the maſter, the miſ- 
treſs, and even their children, ſoon aſ- 
ſumed their manners.“ Ofall nations,” 
ſays Vaillant, “ the French are the 
leaſt eſteemed; the citizens, above all, 
cannot endure them ; and this hatred 


- 
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is often carried fo far, that E 
heard ſome of the inhabitants ſay, they 
had much rather be taken by the Eng- 
liſn, than owe their ſatety to the arms 
of the French, nation.” Theſe cir- 
cumſtauces, to which we may give full 
credit as they are related by a French- 
man, may have made the late conqueſt 
of this place by the Engliſh a more eaſy 
atchievement,—See p. 283 and 316 of 
this volume for the official accounts of 
the capture. 
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HISTORY or THE RISE AND FALL or Tur BRITISH EMPIRE IN 


AMERICA.—Continued from page 273. 


FTER the battle of Bunker's Hill, 
the provincials erected fortifica- 
tions on the heights which commanded 
Charleſtown, and ſtrengthened the reſt 
in ſuch a manner that there was no hope 
of driving them from thence ; at the 
ſame time that their activity and bold- 
nets aſtoniſhed the Britiſh officers, who 
had been accuſtomed to entertain too 
mean an opinion of their courage. 

The troops, thus ſhut up in Bolton, 
were ſoon reduced to diſtreſs. Their 
neceſſities obliged them to attempt the 
carrying off the American cattle on the 
ilands before Boſton, which produced 
frequent ſkirmiſhes ; but the provin- 
cials, better acquainted with the navi- 
gation of theſe ſhores, landed on the 
Wands, deſtroyed or carried off what- 
ever was of any uſe, burned the light- 
houſe at the entrance of the harbour, 
and took priſoners the workmen ſent 
to repair 1t, as well as a party of ma- 
rines who guarded them. 'Thas the 
garriſon were reduced to the neceſſity 
of ſending out armed veſſels to make 
Prizes indifcriminately of all that came 
in their way, and of landing in different 
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places to plunder for ſubſiſtence as well 
as they could. 

The congreſs in the mean time conti- 
nucd to act with all the vigour which 
its conſtituents had expected. Articles 
of confederation and perpetual union 
were drawn up and folemnly agreed 
upon ; by which they bound themſelves 
and their poſterity for ever. Thele 
were in ſubſtance as follows: 

t. Each colony was to be indepen- 


dent within itſelf, and to retain an ab- 


ſolute ſovereignty in all domeſtic affairs. 

2. Delegates to be annually elected 
to meet in congreſs, at ſuch time and 
place as ſhould be enacted in the pre- 
ceding congrels. 

3. This aſſembly ſhould have the 
power of determining war or peace, 
making alliances, and in ſhort all that 
power which {overeigns of ſtates uſually 
claim as their own. 

4. The expences of war to be paid 
out of the common treaſury, and raiſed 
by a poll-tax on males between {ixteen 
and {ixty : the proportions to be deter- 
mined by the laws of the colony. | 
s. An executive council to be ap- 

pointed 
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pointed to act in place of the congreſs 
during its receſs, 

6. No colony to make war vith the 
Indians without conſent of congreſs. 

7. The boundaries of all the Indian 
lands to be ſecured and aſcertained to 
them; and no purchaſes of lands were 
to be made by individuals, or even by 
a colony, without conſent of congreſs. 

8. Agents appointed by congreſs 
ſhould reſide among the Indians, to pre- 
vent frauds in trading with them, and 
to relieve, at the public expence, their 
wants and diſtrelles. 

9. This confederation to laſt until 
there ſhould be a reconciliation with 
Britain; or, if that event thould not 
take place, it was to be perpetual, 

After the action of Bunker's Hill, 
however, when the power of Great 
Britain appeared leis formidable in the 
eyes of America than before, congreſs 
proceeded formally to juſtify their pro- 
ceedings in a declaration drawn up in 


terms more expreſſive, and well calcu- 


Jated to excite attention. 

„ Were it poſſible (ſaid they) for 
men who exerciſe their reaſon, to be- 
lieve that the divine Author of our ex- 
iltence intended a part of the human 
race to hold an abſolute property in 
and unbounded power over others, 
marked out by His infinite goodneſs 
and wiſdom as the objects ot a legal 
domination, never rightfully reliſtable, 
however ſevere and oppreſlive ; the in- 
habitants of theſe colonies might at leaſt 
require from the parliament of Great 
Britain ſome evidence that this dread- 
ful authority over them had been grant- 
ed to that body: but a reverence for 
our Great Creator, principles of hu- 
manity, and the dictates of common 
ſenſe, muſt convince all thoſe who re- 
Rect upon the ſubject, that government 
was inſtituted to promote the welfare of 
mankind, and ought to be adiminiſtered 
tor the attainment of that end. 

4 Ihe legitlature of Great Britain, 
however, {tmulated by an inordinate 

daſlion tor power, not only unjuſtiſiable, 
bur „which they know to be peculiarly 
reprobated by the very conſtitution of 
that kingdom; aa delpafring of ſuc- 
reſs in any mode of conteit where re- 


vard ſhould be had to law, truth, or 


Hivht; have ut length, deſerting thoſe, 
aitempted to cfledt their oruci und im- 
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politic purpoſe of enſlav ing theſe colo - 
nies by violence, and have thereby ren- 
dered it neceſſary for us to cloſe with 
their laſt appeal from reaſon to arms, 
Yet, however blinded that aſſembly 
may be, by their intemperate rage for 
unlimited domination, lo to flight jul. 
tice in the opinion of mankind, we ef. 
teem ourſelves bound by obligations to 
the reſt of the world to make Known 
the juſtice of our cauſe.” 

After taking notice of the manner in 
which their anceſtors left Britain, the 
happineſs attending the mutual friendly 
commerce betwixt that country and her 
colonies, and the remarkable ſucceſs 
of the late war, they proceed as fol. 
Jows: © The new miniſtry finding the 
brave foes of Britain, though frequent. 
ly defeated, yet ſtill contending, took 
up the unfortunate idea of granting 
them a haſty peace, and of then ſubdu- 
ing her faithful friends. 

„ Thele devoted colonies were judg- 
ed to be in ſuch a ſtate as to preſent 
victories without bloodſhed, and all the 
ealy emoluments of (tatutable plunder, 
The uninterrupted tenor of their peace- 
able and reſpecttul behaviour fron the 
beginning of their colonization ; their 
dutitul, zealous, and uſeful, ſervices 
during the war, though ſo recently and 
amply acknowledged in the moſt ho- 
nourable manner by his majeſty, by the 
late king, and by parliament, could not 
ſave them from the intended innova- 
tions. Parliament was influenced to 
adopt the pernicious project; and, al- 
ſuming a new power over them, has in 
the courſe of eleven years given ſuch 
decilive ſpecimens of the ſpirit and con- 
lequences attending this power, as to 
leave no doubt of the effects of acqui- 
eſcence under it. 

„They have undertaken to give and 
grant our money without our conſent, 
though we have ever exerciſed an ex- 
cluſive right to diſpoſe of our on pro- 


perty. | Statutes have been palled for 


extending the juriſdiction of the courts 
of admiralty and vice-admiralty, be- 
yond their ancient limits; for depriv- 
ing us of the accuſtomed and inellima- 
ble rights of trial by jury, in caſes at- 
tectivg both life and property; for 
ſuſpending the legitlature of one of out 
colonies; for interdicting all commerce 
to the capital of ayother z and, for al- 

terinz 
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tering fundamentally the form of go- 
yernment eſtabliſhed by charter, and 
ſecured by acts of its own legiſlature, 
and ſolemnly confirmed by the crown ; 
for exempting the murderers of co]o- 
niſts from legal trial, and in effect from 
puniſhment ; for erecting in a neigh- 
bouring province, acquired by the joint 
arms oft Great Britain and America, a 
deſpotiſm dangerous to our very exiſt- 
ence; and for quartering ſoldiers upon 
the coloniſts in time of a profound 
peace. It has alſo been reſolved in 
parliament, that coloniſts, charged with 
committing certain offences, thall be 
tranſparted to England to be tried. 

« But why ſhould we enumerate our 
injuries in detail ?—-By one {ſtatute it 
was declared, that parliament can of 
right meke laws to bind us in all cafes 
whatever. What is to defend us againſt 
ſo enormous, lo unlimited, a power? 
Not a ſingle perſon who alſumes it is 
choſen by us, or 1s ſubject to our con- 
troul or influence; but, on the contra- 
ry, they are all of them exempt from 
the operation of {uch laws; and an A- 
merican revenue, :t not diverted from 
the oſtenſible purpoſes for which it is 
raiſed, would actully lighten their own 
burdens in proportion as it increaſes 
ours. 

« We ſaw the miſery to which ſuch 
deſpotiſm would reduce us. We tor 
ten years inceſſantly and ineffectually 
belieged the throne as iupplicants ; we 
realoned, we remonſtrated with parlia- 
ment in the moſt mild and decent lan- 
guage; but adminiſtration, ſenſible 
that we ſhould regard theſe meaſures 
as freemen ought to do, ſent over fleets 
and armies to enforce them, 

« We have purſued every teraperate, 
every reſpecttul, meaſure; we have 
even proceeded to break off all com- 
mercial intercour2 with our fellow- 
ſubjects, as our laſt peaceablea dmoni- 
tion, that our attachment to no nation 
on earth would, ſupplant our attachment 


to liberty: this we flattered ourſelves 


was the ultimate ſtep of the controver- 
ſy ; but ſubſequent events have ſhewn 
how vain was this hope of finding mo- 
deration in our enemies! & 
The lords and commons, in their 
addreſs in the month of February, ſaid, 
that a rebellion at, that time actually 
exitled in the province of MatFachulſet's 
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Bay; and that thoſe concerned in it had 
been countenanced and encouraged by 
unlawful combinations and engage- 
ments entered into by his majeſty's ſub- 
jects in ſeveral of the colonies ; and 
therefore they beſought his majeſty that 
he would take the moſt effectual mea- 
ſures io enforce due obedience to the 
laws and authority of the ſupreme le- 
gillature. Soon after, the commercial 
intercourſe of whole colonies with fo- 
reign, countries was cut off by an act of 
parliament ; by another, ſeveral of 
them were entirely prohibited from the 
fiſheries in the ſeas near their coaſts, on 
which they always depended for theic 
ſubliſtence ; and large reinforcements 
of ſhips and troops were immediately 
lent over to General Gage. 

©« Fruitleſs were all the intreaties, ar- 
guments, and eloquence, of an illuſtri— 
ous band of the molt diſtinguiſhed peers 
and commoners, who nobly and ſtrenu- 
outly aſſerted the juſtice of our cauſe, 
to ſtay, or even to mitigate, the heed- 
leſs fury with which theſe accumulated 
outrages were hurried on. Equally 
fruitleſs was the interference of the city 
of Loudon, of Briſtol, and many other 
reſpectable towns, in our favour.” 

Atter having reproached parliament, 
General Gage, and the Britiſh govern- 
ment in general, they proceed thus: 
« We are reduced to the alternative of 
chooſing an unconditional ſubmiſſion to 
tyranny or reſiſtance by force. The 
latter is our choice. We have counted 
the coſt of this conteſt, and find nothing 
ſo dreadful as voluntary flavery. Ho- 
nour, juſtice, and humanity, forbid us 
tameiy to ſurrender that freedom which 
we received from our gallant anceſtors, 
and which our innocent polterity have 
a right to receive from us. Our cauſe 
is juſt; our union is perfect; our inter- 
nal reſources are great; and, if neceſ- 
ſary, foreign aſſiſtance is undoubtedly 
attainable. We fight not for glory or 
conqueſt; we exhibit to mankind the 
remarkable ſpectacle of a. people at- 
tacked by unprovoked enemies. They 
boaſt of their privileges and civilization, 
and yet profter no milder conditions 
than ſervitude or death. In our own 
native land, in defence of the freedom 
that is our birthright, for the protec. 
tion of our property acquired by the 
honeſt induſtry of our forefathers and 
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pointed to act in place of the congreſs 
during its receſs. 

6. No colony to make war with the 
Indians without conſent of congrels. 

7. The boundaries of all the Indian 
lands to be ſecured and aſcertained to 
them; and no purchaſes of lands were 
to be made by individuals, or even by 

a colony, without conſent of congreſs. 

8. Agents appointed by congreſs 
ſhould reſide among the Indians, to pre- 
vent frauds in trading with them, and 
to relieve, at the public MOT, their 
wants and diſtrelles. 

9. This confederation to laſt until 
there ſhould be a reconciliation with 
Britain; or, if that event thould not 
take place, it was to be perpetual, 

After the action of Bunker's Hill, 
however, when the power of Great 
Britain appeared leis formidable in the 
eyes of America than before, congreſs 
proceeded formally to juſtify their pro- 
ceedings in a declaration drawn up in 
terms more expreſſive, and well calcu- 
Jated to excite attention, 

«« Were it poſſible (ſaid they) for 


men who exerciſe their reaſon, to be- 


lieve that the divine Author of our ex- 
iltence intended a part of the human 
race to hold an abſolute property in 
and unbounded power over others, 
marked out by His infinite goodneis 
and wiſdom as the objects ot a legal 
domination, never righttully reliſtable, 
however ſevere and oppreſlive ; the in- 
habitants of theſe colonies might at leaſt 
require from the parliament of Great 
Britain ſome evidence that this dread- 
ful authority over them had been grant- 
ed to that body: but a reverence for 
our Great Creator, principles of hu— 
manity, and the dictates of common 
Jenſe, mult convince all thuſe who re- 
Acct upon the ſubject, that government 


was inſtituted to promote the welfare of 


mankind, and ought to be adiminiſtered 
tor the attainment of that end. 

« lc legitlature of Great Britain, 
however, {timulated by an tnordivate 
pallion lor power, not 0: aly unjuſtifiable, 
but which they know to be peculiarly 
reprobatad by the very conſtitution or 
that kingdom ; aa defpairing of ſuc- 
tels in any mode of conteſt u here re- 


vard ſhould be had to law, truth, or 
vizlit; have ot length, deſerting tl:ofe, 


aitempted to ellect their cruci and im- 
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politic purpoſe of enflaving theſe colo- 
nies by violence, and have thereby ren. 
dered it neceſſary for us to cloſe with 
their laſt appeal from reaſon to arms, 
Yet, however blinded that aſſembly 
may be, by their intemperate rage for 
unlimited domination, lo to light juſ- 
tice in the opinion of mankind, we eſ- 
teem ourſelves bound by obligations to 
the reſt of the world to make known 
the juſtice of our cauſe,” 

After taking notice of the manner in 
which their anceſtors left Britain, the 
happineſs attending the mutual friendly 
commerce betwixt that country and her 
colonies, and the remarkable ſucceſs 
of the late war, they proceed as fol. 
lows: «© The new miniſtry finding the 
brave foes of Britain, though ſrequent- 
ly defeated, yet till contending g, took 
up the unfortunate idea of granting 
them a haſty peace, and of then ſubdu- 
ing her faithful friends. 

* Thele devoted colonies were judg - 
ed to be in ſuch a ſtate as to preſent 
victories without bloodſhed, and all the 
ealy emoluments of ltatutable plunder, 
The uninterrupted tenor of their peace- 
able and reſpectful behaviour from the 
beginning of their colonization ; their 
dutiful, zealous, and uſeful, ſervices 
during the war, though ſo recently and 
amply acknowledged in the moſt ho- 
nourable manner by his majeſty, by the 
late king, and by parliament, could not 
fave them from the intended innova— 
tions. Parliament was influenced to 
adopt the pernicious project ; and, al- 
ſuming a new power over th em, has in 
the courſe of eleven years given ſuch 
deciiive ſpecimens of the (pirit and con- 
lequences attending this power, as to 
leave no doubt of the effects of acquil- 
eſcence under it. 

They have undertaken to give and 
grant our money without our conſent, 
though we have ever exerciſed an ex- 
cluſive right to difpoſe of our ovn pro- 


pe rte. Statiites have been paſſed for 


extending the juri{diction of the courts 
of admiralty and vice-admiralty, be- 
yond their ancient limits; for depriv- 
ing us of the accuſtomed and ineſtima— 
ble rights of trial by jury, in caſes at- 
tecting both life and property; for 
ſuſpending the legilluture of one of one 
colonies ; j tor interdictiag all commerce 
to the capital of «other ; and, for al- 
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tering fundamentally the form of go- 
yernment eſtabliſhed by charter, and 
ſecured by acts of its own legiſlature, 
and ſolemnly confirmed by the crown; 
for exempting the murderers of coJo- 
niſts from legal trial, and in effect from 
puniſhment ; for erecting in a neigh— 
bouring province, acquired by the joint 
arms of Great Britain and America, a 
deſpotiſm dangerous to our very exiſt- 
ence ; and for quartering ſoldiers upon 
the coloniſts in time of a profound 
peace. It has alſo been reſolved in 
parliament, that coloniſts, charged with 
committing certain offences, thall be 
tranſported to England to be tried, 

« But why ſhould we enumerate our 
injuries in detail ?=By one ſtatute it 
was declared, that parliament can of 
right m»ke laws to bind us in all cafes 
whatever. What is to defend us againſt 
ſo enormous, lo unlimited, a power? 
Not a ſingle perſon who atlumes it is 
choſen by us, or is ſubject to our con- 
troul cr influence ; but, on the contra- 
ry, they are all of them exempt from 
the operation of {uch laws; and an A- 
merican revenue, if not diverted from 
the oſtenſible purpoles for which it is 
raiſed, would actully lighten their own 
burdens in proportion as it increales 
ours. 

« We ſaw the miſery to which ſuch 
deſpotiſm would reduce us. We tor 
ten years inceſſantly and ineffectually 
belieged the throne as iupplicants ; we 
realoned, we remonſtrated with parlia- 
ment in the moſt mild and decent lan- 
guage; but adminitration, ſenſible 
that we ſhould regard theſe meaſures 
as freemen ought to do, ſent over fleets 
and armies to enforce them. 

« We have purſued every temperate, 
every reſpecttul, meaſure; we have 
even proceeded to break off all com- 
mercial inzercour e with our fellow- 
ſubjects, as our laſt peaceablea dmoni- 
tion, that our attachment to no nation 
on earth would, ſupplant our attachment 
to liberty: this we flattered ourſelves 
was the ultimate ſtep of the controver- 
ſy; but ſubſequent events have ſhewn 
how vain was this hope of finding mo- 
deration in our enemies ! 

& The lords and commons, in their 
addreſs in the month of February, ſaid, 
that a rebellion at, that time actually 
exuted in the province of Matfachulet's 


Bay; and that thoſe concerned in it had 
been countenanced and encouraged by 
unlawful combinations and engage— 
ments entered into by his majeſty's ſub- 
jects in ſeveral of the colonies; and 
therefore they beſought his majeſty that 
he would take the moſt effectual mea— 
ſures to enforce due obedience to the 
laws and authority of the ſupreme le- 
gillature. Soon after, the commercial 
intercourſe of whole colonies with fo— 
reign countries was cut off by an act of 
parliament ; by another, ſeveral of 
them were entirely prohibited from the 
fiſheries in the ſeas near their coaſts, on 
which they always depended for theic 
ſubſiſtence; and large reinforcements 
of ſhips and troops were immediately 
lent over to General Gage. 

©« Fruitleſs were all the intreaties, ar- 
guments, and eloquence, of an illuſtri— 
ous band of the moſt diſtinguiſhed peers 
and commoners, who nobly and ſtrenu- 
outly afſerted rhe juſtice of our cauſe, 


to lay, or even to mitigate, the heed- 


leſs fury with which theſe accumulated 
outrages were hurried on. Equally 
truitleſs was the interference of the city 
ot Loudon, of Briſtol, and many other 
reſpectable towns, in our favour.” 
Atter having reproached parliament, 
General Gage, and the Britiſh govern- 
ment in general, they proceed thus : 
« We are reduced to the alternative of 
chooſing an unconditional ſubmiſſion to 
tyranny or reliſtance by force. The 
latter is our choice. We have counted 
the coſt of this conteſt, and find nothing 
ſo dreadful as voluntary flavery, Ho- 
nour, juſtice, and humanity, forbid us 
tamely to ſurrender that freedom which 
we received from our gallant anceſtors, 
and which our innocent polterity have 
a right to receive from us. Our cauſe 
is juſt; our unjon is perfect; our inter- 
nal reſources are great; and, if neceſ- 
ſary, foreign aſſiſtance is undoubtedly 
attainable, We tight not tor glory or 
conquelt ; we exhibit to mankind the 


remarkable ſpectacle of a. people at- 
tacked by unprovoked enemies. They 


boalt of their privileges and civilization, 
and yet profter no milder conditions 
than ſervitude or death, In our own 
native land, in defence of the freedom 
that is our birthright, for the protec- 
tion of our property acquired by the 
honeſt induſtry of our forefathers and 
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our own, againſt violence actually of- 
fered, wc have taken up arms; we (hall 
lay them down when hoſtilities fhall 
ceaſe on the part of our aggreſſors, and 
all danger of their being renewed {hall 
be removed—and not before.” 

Theſe are ſome of the molt ſtriking 


paſlages in the declaration of congrets 


on taking up arins guns Great Bri- 
tain, and dated July C „1775. Wüh— 
out inquiring whether the principles on 
which it is founded are right or wrong, 
the determined fpirit which it ſhews, 
ought to have convinced ns, that the 
conqueſt of America was an event 
ſcarcely ever to be expected. Inevery 
other reſpect an equal ſpirit was ſhean; 
and the rulers of the Britith nation had 
the mortification to fee thoſe whom they 
ſtiled rebels and traitors ſucceed in ne- 
gociations in which they themſelves 
were utterly foiled. In the paſling of 
the Quebec bill, miniſtry had flattered 
themſelves that the Canadians would 
be ſo much attached to them on account 
of reſtoring the French laws, that they 
would very readily join in any attempt 
againſt the coloniſts who had reprobat- 
ed that bill in ſuch ſtrong terms; but 
in this, as in every thing elſe indeed, 
they found themſelves miſtaken. The 
Canadians having been ſubject to Bri- 
tain for a period of fifteen years, and 
being thus rendered ſenſible of the ſu- 
perior advantages of Britiſh govern- 
ment, received the bill itſelf with evi- 
dent marks of diſapprobation ; ; Nay, re- 
probated it as tyrannical and oppreſlive. 
A ſcheme had been formed for Gene- 

ral Carleton, goverior of the province, 
to raiſe an army of Canadians, where= 
with to act againſt the Americans; and, 
fo ſanguine were the hopes of adminiſ- 
tration in this re ſpect, that they had 
ſent twenty thouſand ſtand of arms, 
and a great quantity of military ſtores, 
to Quebec for the purpoſe. But the 
people, though they did not join the 
Americans, yet were found immovca- 
ble in their purpole to itand neuter, 
Application was made to the biſhop ; 


but he declined to interpoſe his influ- 


ence, as Contrary to the rules of the 
popiſh clergy : ſo that the utmoſt efforts 
of government in this province were 
found to anſwer little or no purpoſe. 
The Britiſh adminiſtration next tried 
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to engage the Indians in their cauſe. 
But, though agents were diſperſed a- 
mong them with lar; ge gre = to the 
chict: , they univerſally replied, that 
they did not underſtand the nature of 
the quarrel, nor could they diftinguith 
whether thoſe who dwelt in America 
or on the other ſide of the ocean were 
in fault: but they were furpriſed to fc: 
Enviifhmen alk their alliſtance agai: i 
one another; and adviled them to be 
reconciled, and not to think of ſhed- 
ding the blood of their brethren, — Io 
the repreſentations of congrets they 
paid more reſpett. Theſe ſet forth, 
that the Engliſh on the other fide of the 
ocean had taken up arms to enflave not 
only their countrymen in America, but 
the Indians alſo; and, if the latte 
ſhould enable them to overcome the 
coloniſts, they themſelves would ſoon 
be reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery alſo, 
By arguments of this Kind thele ſavages 
were engaged io remain neuter; and 
thus the coloniſts were freed from a 
molt dangerous enemy. On this occa- 
tion the congreis thought proper to 
hold a folemn conference with the dif— 
terent tribes of Indians, The ſpecch 
made by them on the occaſion is curi- 
ons, but too long to be fully inferred, 
The following is a ſpecimen of the Eu- 
ropean mode of addreſſing theſe people. 
„Brothers, Sachems, and Warriors! 
« We, the delegates from the T welve 
United Provinces, now ſitting in gene- 
ral congrets at Philadelphia, ſend their 
talk to you our brothers, 
«© Brothers and Friends now attend 
& When our fathers croſſed the w— 
water, and came over to this land, the 
King of England gave them a talk, 
alluring them that they and their chil- 
dren thould be his children; ; and that 
if they would leave their native country, 
and make ſettlemests, and live here, 
and buy and fell, and trade with their 
brethren beyond the water, they ſhould 
till keep hold of the ſame covenant- 
chain, and enjoy peace; and it was co- 
venanted, that the fields, houſes, goods, 
and poſſeſſions, which our fathers ſhould 
acquire, ſhould remain to them as their 
oon, and be their children's for ever, 
and at their ſole diſpoſal. 
„Brothers and Friends open a kind ear! 
„We will now tell you of the you 
1e 
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rel betwixt the counſellors of King 
George and the inhabitants and colo- 
nies of America. 

« Many of his counſellors have per- 
ſuaded him to breck the covenant- 
Chain, and not to fend us any more 
good ratks, "They have! preya ailed upon 
him to enter into a covenant againſt us; 
and have torn aſunder, and c bet behind 
their backs, the good old covenant 
which their anceſtors and ours er niered 
into, and touk tfirong hold of. They 
now tell us they will put their hands 
into our pockets without per as 
though it were their on; and at their 
pleature they will take trom us our 


charters, or Written civil cohſtitution, 
17 


which we love as our lives; alſo our, 


| 


plantations, our houſes, and foods, 
whenever they pleaſe, without alking 
our leave. 'ihey tell us, that our vel- 
{els may go to that or this itland in the 
ſea, but to this or that particular iſland 
we ſhall not trade any more; and, in 
caſe of our non-compliance with theie 
new. orders, they ſhut up cur harbours, 
„% Brothers, we live o the lame 
ground with you; the ſane ifGand is 
our common birth-place. We delire 
to fit down under the {ame tree ot peace 
with you; let us water its roots, and 
cheriſh the growth, til! the large abe 
and flouriſhing branches ſhajl extend to 
tlie ſetting ſun, and reach the Wien. 
If any tlung difagreeable mould ever 
tall out between us the Twelve United 
Colonics, and you the Six Nations, to 
wound our peace, let us immediately 
ſeek meatures for healing the breach. 
From the preſent ſituation of our affairs 
we judge it expedient to kindie up a 
ſmall fire at Albany, where we may 


hear each other's voice, and diſcloſe 


our minds fully to one anotlier.” 

The other remarkable tranſactions 
of this congreſs were the ultimate re- 
tufal of the conciliatory propolal made 
by Lord North, of which ſuch ſanguine 
expectations had been formed by on 
Engliſh miniſtry; and appointing a g 
neralifiimo to command their SOR 
which were now very numerous. The 
perſon choſen for ihis purpole was 
George Waſhingtom; a man lo univer— 
ally! beloved, that he was raiſed to ſuch 
an high {tation by the unanimous voice 
of congreſs : and his ſubſequent con. 
duct ſhewed him ce ery way worthy 
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it. Horace Gates and Charles Lee, 
two Enylith officers of conſiderable te- 
putation, were alſo choſen; the for- 
mer an adjutant-general, the ſecond a 
ebener. Artemus Ward, Phi- 
lip Schuyler, and Iſrael Putnam, were 
likewiſe nominated major- generals. 
Seth Pomeroy, Richard Montgomery, 
David Wooker, William Heath, Jo- 

ep! Spencer, John Thomas, John Sul. 
livan, and Narhaniel Steen, were cho- 
len brigadier-generals at the ſame 
time. 

Congre:s had now alſo the ſatisfac- 
tion {0 receive dep: "ey trom the colony 
of Ccorgia, expreiling a dſire to 1 
the confederacy. 4 he reaions "me 
gave to renouncing their allegian to 
Britain was, that the conduct of i 
liament towards tlie other colon; 
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theretore looked upon it rather to be a 
fiat than a fa our. At the fame 
time they framed a. petition tothe King 
{imiler to that ſent by the other co'9- 
ner, and which met with a tinilar re- 
ception. 

the ſucceſs which had Intlerto at- 
2 the At NEtICa us in all 1þ£ir mes 
jures, now emboldened them to think 
not S's of deferdi ng themielves, bus 
likewiſe of acting olieniively agalnſt 


Great Britain. The 1 5 eit of Ca- 
nada appeared an object Wit hia their 


reach, and cne that would be attendeg 
with many advantages; and, as an in- 
vaſion of that province was already fa- 
cilitated by the taking of Crown Foint 
and 'Ticonderago, it was refulved if 
poſſible to penetrate that way into Ca- 
nada, and reduce Quebec during the 
winter, before the fleets and armies, 
which they were well aſſured would 
ſail thither from Britain, ſhould arrive. 
By order of congress, therefore, three 
thonſand men wer e put under the com- 
mand ot (:cncrals Montgomery and 
Echuyler, with orders to proceed to 
Lake Champlain, from whence they 
were to be conveyed in flat-battoined 
boats to the mouth of the river Sorel, 


a branch of the great river St. ez, 


rence, and on wit! ich is ſituuated a fort 
of the {ine name with the river, On 
te 
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the other hand, they were oppoſed 
by General Carleton governorof Ca- 
nada; an officer of great activity and 
experience in war; who, with a very 
few troaps, had hitherto been able to 
keep in awe the diſaffected people of 
Canada, notwithſtanding all the re- 

reſegtations of the coloniſts. He 
had now augmented his army by a 
conſiderable number of Indians, and 
promiſed even in his preſent ſituation 
to make a very formidable reliltance, 

As ſoon as General Momgomery 
arrived at Crown Point, he received 
information that ſeveral armed vet- 
ſels were ſtationed at St. John's, a 
ſtrong fort on the Sarel, with a view 
to prevent his crothng the lake; on 
which he took poſſeſſion of an itland 
which commands ihe mouth of the 
Sorel, and by which he could prevent 
them from entering tlie lake. In 
conjunction with General Scliuvler, 
he next proceeded to St John's: but, 
finding that place too ftrong, he land- 
ded on a part of the country conlide- 
rably diſtant, and full at woods and 
twamps. From thence however, they 
were driven by a party of Indians 
whom General Carleton had em- 
>loyed. 

The provincial army was now ob- 
liged to retreat to the ifland of which 
they had at firſt taken potleſſfon ; 
wv here, General Sch uyler being taken 
ill, Montgomery was leit to com- 
mand alone. His firſt ſtep was to gain 
overthe Indians whum Gen. Carleton 
had employed, and this he in a great 
meaſure accomplithed ; after which, 
on receiving the-tull number of troops 
appointed for his expedition, he de- 


termined to lay liege to St. John's. 


2 
In this he was facilitated by the re— 
auction of Chamblee, a fmall fort 
in the neighbourhood, where he 
found a large ſupply of powder. An 
attempt was made by Gen. Carleton 
to relieve the place; tor which pur- 
poſe he with great pains collected a— 
bout one thouſand Canadians, while 
Colonel Maclean propoſed to raiſe a 
regimentof the Highlanders who had 
emigrated from their own country to 
America. 

But, while General Carleton was on 
his march with theſe new levies, he 
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was attacked by a ſuperior force of 


provincials, and utterly defcated ; 
which being made known to another 
body of Canadians who had joined 
Colonel Maclean, they abandoned 
him without ſtriking a blow, and he 
was obliged to retreat to Quehec, 

The defeat of General Carleton 
was a ſuſficient recompence to the 
Americans for that of Colonel Ethan 
Allen, which had happened - tome 
time before. Ihe ſuccels which had 
attended thisgentleman againſt Crown 
Point and Jiconderago had embol- 
dened him to make a ſimilar attempt 
on Montreal; but being attacked by 
the militia of the place, ſypported 
vv a detachment of regulars, he was 
entirely detcated and taken priſoner. 

As the defeat of General Carleton 
and the deſertion of Maclean's forces 
left no room foz the garriſon of St. 
John's to hope for any relief, they 
now conſented to furrender them— 
telves priſoners of war; but were in 
other reſpects treated with great hi- 
manity. They were in number five 
hundted regulars and two hundred 
Canadians, among whom were many 
of the French nobility, who had 
been very active in mem tlie 
cauſe of Britain among their coun- 
trymeu. 

General Nrontgomer 'y next took 
mealures to prevent the Britiſh ſhip— 
ping from paſting down the river from 
Montreal to Quebec. This he ac- 
complithed ſo effectually, that the 
whole were taken; Ihe town iicft 
was obliged to ſurrender at difcrc- 
tion; and it was with the utmoſt dit- 
nculty that General Carleton eſcaped 
in an open boat by the favour of a 
dark night. 

No further obſtacle. now remained 
in the way of the Americans to the 
capital, except what aroſe from the 


nature of the country; and theſe 


indeed were very conkderable. Noth- 
ing, however, could damp the ar- 
dour of the provincials. Notwith— 
ſtandipg it was now the middle of 
November, and the depth of winter 
was at hand, Colonel Arnold formed 
a deſign of penetrating through 
woods, moratles, and.the moſt tright- 
ful {olitudes, trum New England to 

Canada, 
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Canada, by a nearer way than that 
which Montgomery had choſen; and 
this he accompliſhed 1n ſpite of every 
difficulty, to the aſtonithment of all 
who ſaw or heard of the attempt. 
This deſperate march, however, can— 
not be looked upon as conducive to 
any good purpoſe. 
his men under another colonel had 
abandoned him by the way, under 
pretence of want of proviſion ; the 
total want of artillery rendered his 
preſence inſignificant before a place 
ſtrongly fortified ; and the {mallnels 
of his: army rendered it even doubtful 
whether he could have taken the 
town by ſurpriſe, The Canadians 
indeed were amazed at the exploit, 
and their inclination to revolt from 
Britain was ſomewhat augmented ; 
but none of them as yet took up 
arms in behalf of America, The 


conſternation into which the town of 


Quebec was thrown proved detrimen— 
tal rather than otherwiſe to the ex- 
pedition, as it doubled the vigilance 
and activity of the inhabitants to pre— 
vent any ſurpriſe ; and the appear- 
ance of common danger united all 
parties, who, before the arrival of 
Arnold, were contending moſt vio- 
lently with one another. He was 


therefore obliged to content himſelf 


with blocking up the avenues to the 
town, in order that he might dif- 
treſs the garriſon ter want of provi- 
ons; and even this he was unable to 
do effectually, by reaſon uf the finull 
number of his men. 

The matter was not much mended 
ty the arrival of General Montgo— 
Fiery. The force he had with him, 
even when united to that of Arnd, 
vas too laſignificant to attempt tne 
reduction of a place 10 ſtrongly tor- 
fied, efpecially with the alliſtancæ 


only of 4 tew Mmortais and Keld.- piec 8. 


Atter the liege had continued through 
the month of December, Gebet 
Montgomery, conſcious that ke could 
eccompliſh his end no other way than 
by ſurpriſe, reſolved to make an at- 
tempt onthe laſt day of the year 177; 

The method he took at this tizue was 
perhaps the beſt that human wiidom 
could deviſe. He advanced by break 
of day, in the midſt of an heavy fall 
of ſnow, which coversd his men from 
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the ſight of the enemy. Two real at- 
tacks were made by himſelf and Co- 
lone! Arnold, at the fame time that 
two feigned attacks were made on 
two other places, thus to diſtract the 
garriſon, and make them divide their 
torces. One of the real attacks was 
made by the people of New York, 

and the other by thoſe of New Eng- 
land under Arnold. Their hopes of 
ſurpriling the place, however, were 
deteated by the ſignal for the attack 
being through ſome miltake given tov 
foon. General Montgomery himſelk 
had the moſt dangerous place, being 
obliged to paſs between the river and 
{ome high rocks on which the Upper 
Town ſtands; ſo that he was forced 
to make what haſte he could to cloſe 
with the enemy. His fate however, 
was now decided, Having forced the 
firit barrier, a violent diſcharge of 
muſketry an 4 grape-(ſhot from the ſe- 
cond killed him, his principal officers, 
and the moſt of the party he com- 
manded; on which thoſe who re- 
mained immediately retreated, Co- 
lone! Arnold in the mean time mads 


a de{perateattack onthe Lower T own, 


and carried one of the barriers alter an 
obltinate reüſtance tor an hour; byt 
in the action he himſelf received a 
wound, which oblived him to with- 
draw. The attack, however was 
continued by the officers whom he 
had left, and another barrier forced: 
but the garriion, now perceiving that 
nothing ns e be feared except from 
that quarters collected their whote 
force again{t it; and, after a deſpe- 
rate clnraement of three hours, over— 
powered the provincials, and obliged 
them to ſurrender. 

In this action, it muſt be confe Nel 
that the valour of the provincial trovps 
could not be exceeded. They hat 
fought under as ercat diſadvantages 
48 thoſe . ich atte nde. | the Britiſh 47 
Bunker's Hill, and Kid behaved 
equally well. Such a terrible difaſter 
left nu hi pe reinatuing of the accom-— 
plihment of moot of rpole, as Gene 
tal Arnold cou! id WICH rcely . 
$coettective men b his command. 
He did not, however, abandon. the 


Province, Or even remove to a greay 
ter dittance than three 


Que 


miles from 
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to annoy the garriſon very conſidera- 
bly by intercepting their proviſions. 
The Canadians, notwithſtanding the 
bad ſucceſs of the American arms, 
ſtill continued friendly; and thus he 
was enabled to ſuſtain the hardſhips 
of a winter encampment in that moſt 
ſevere climate. The congreſs, far 
from paſling any cenſure on him for 
his misfortune, created him brigadier- 
eneral. 

While hoſtilities were thus carried 
on with vigour in the north, the flame 
of contention was gradually extend- 
ing itſelf in the ſouth. Lord Dun- 
more, the governor of Virginia, was 


involved in diſputes fimilar to thoſe 


which had taken place in other colo- 
nies. Theſe had proceeded ſo far 
that the aſſembly was diſſolved ; which 
in this province was attended with a 
conſequence unknown to the reſt. 
As Virginia contained a great num- 
ber of ſlaves, it was neceſſary that a 
nulitta ſhould be kept conſtantly on 
foot to keep them ii awe. During 
the diſſolution of: the aſſembly the 
militia-laws expired; and the people, 
after complaining of the danger they 
were in from the negrocs, formed a 
convention, that each county ſhonld 
raiſe a quota for the defence of the 
province. Dunmore, on this, re- 
moved the powder from William- 
burg; which created ſuch diicon- 
tents, that an immediate quarrel 
would probably have enſued, had not 
the merchants of the town undertak - 
en to obtain ſatisfaction tor the inju- 
ry ſuppoſed to be done to the com- 
munity. This tranquility,- however 
was ſoon interrupted ; the. people, 
alarmed by. a report that an armed 
party were on their way from the man 
of war where the powder had been 
depolited, aflembled in arms, and 
determined to oppoſe by force any 
father removals. In ſome of -the 
conferences which paſſed at this time, 
the governor let tall ſome unguarded 
expreſlions, ſuch as threatening them 
with ſetting up the royal ſtandard, 
proclaiming liberty to the negroes, 
deſtroying the town of Williamtburg, 
&c. which were afterwards 
public, and exaggerated in ſuch a 
nanneras greatly toincreate the pub- 
lic ferment, 


made 
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The people now held frequent af. 
ſemblies. Some of them took up 
arms with a delign to force the gover- 
nor to reſtore the powder, and to take 
the public money into their own poſ- 
ſeſſion: but on their way to William- 
ſburg for this purpoſe, they were 
met by the receiver-general, who be- 
came ſecurity for the payment of the 
gunpowder, and the inhabitants pro— 
miſed to take care of the magazine 
and public revenue. 

By this inſurrection the governor 
was ſo much intimidated, that he ſent 
Is family on board a man of war. 
He himſelf, however, iſſued a procla- 
mation, in which he declared the be- 
haviour of the perſon who promoted 
the tumult reaſonable, accuſed the 
people of diſaffection, &c. On their 
part they were by no means deficient 
in recriminating; and, ſome letters of 
his to Britain being about the ſame 
time diſcovered, conſequences enſu- 
ed extremely ſimilar to thoſe which 
had been occaſioned by thoſe of Mr. 
Hutchinſon at Boſton. 

In this ſtate of confuſion the gover- 
nor though it neceſſary to fortify his 
palace with artillery, and procure # 
party of marines to guard it. Lord 
North's conciliatory propoſal arriv- 
ing alſo about the ſame time, he uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to cauſe the 
people to comply with it, The argu- 
ments he uſed were ſuch as. muſt do 
him honour; and, had not matters al- 
ready gone to {ucha pitch of diſtrac- 
tion, 1t 15 highly probable that ſome 
attention would have been paid to 
them. The view (he faid) in which 
the colonies ought to behold this con- 
ciliatory propoſal, was no more 
than an earneſt admonition from 
Great Britain to relieve her wants : 
that the utmoſt condeſcendence had 
been uſed in the mode of application; 
no determinate ſum having been fix - 
ed, as it was thought moſt worthy of 
Britiſh generoſity to take what they 
thought could be convenicntly ſpared, 
and likewiſe ta leave the mode of 
railing it to themſelves,” &c. But 
clamour and . diffatisfaction were 
now ſo univerſal, that nothing elle 
could be attended to. The governor 
had called an aſſembly for the pur— 
pole of laying this conciliatory pro- 
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poſs! before them ; but it had been lit- 


tie attended to. The aſſembly began 
their ſeſſion by inquiries into the ſlate of 
the magazine. it had been broken in- 
to by foine of the townlmen ; for which 
reulon fpring-gnns. had been placed 
there by the governor, which diſcharg- 
el! tnemſelves upon the offenders at 
their entrance: theſe circumſtances, 
with others of a ſimiliar kind, raiſed 
jack a vioient uproar, that, as ſoon as 
the preliminary buſineſs of the ſeſſion 
was over, the governor retired on— 
Jvard a man of war, informing the al- 
jembly that he durſt no longer truſt 
zmüimtelk on-ſhore, This produced a 
lon; courſe of diſputation, which end- 
ed in a poſitive refuſal of the governor 
% truſt himlſelt again in Williamſpurg, 
ven to give Ins allent to the dills, 
„nich could not be paſſed without it, 
aud though the atleinbly offered to bind 
themſelves for his perſonal ſafety. In 
[iis turn he requeſted them to meet him 
on-board the man of war, where he 
chen was; but this propoſal was rezect- 
ed, and all further corre{pondence con- 
taining the leaſt appearance of friend— 
ſhip was diſcontinued, 

Lord Dunmore, thus deprived of his 
government, attempted to reduce by 
force thoſe whom he could no longer 
govern, Some of the moſt ſtrenuous 
adherents to the Britiſh cauſe, whom 
their zeal had rendered obnoxious at 
home, now repaired to him. He vas 
alſo joined by numbers of black flaves, 
With theſe, and the aſliſtance of the 
Britiſh ſhipping, he was for ſome time 
enabled to Carry on a kind of predatory 
war {ulticientto hurt and exaſperate, but 
not to ſubdue. After ſome inconlidera- 


ble attempts an land, procluiminy liber— 


ty to the ſlaves, and ſetting up the royal 
{tandard, he took up his reſidence at 
Norfolk, a maritime town of ſomes con- 
ſequence, where the people were bet- 
ter affected to Britain than in moſt 
other places. A conliderable farce, 
however, was collected againſt him; 
and, the natural impetuoſity of his tem- 
per prompting him to act againſt them 
with more courage than caution, he 
was entirely defeated, and obliged to 
retire to his ſhipping, which was now 
erowded by the number of thoſe who 
had incurred the reſentment of the pro- 
vincials, | 
Vol. III. No. 38. 
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In the mean time a ſcheme of the ut- 
moſt magnitude and importance was 
formed by one Mr. Conolly, a Penn- 
[ylvanian of an intrepid and aſpiring 
daiſpolition, and attached to the cauſe of 
Britain, The firſt ſtep of this plan was 
to enter into a league with the Ohio In- 
diaus. This he communicated to Lord 
Dunmore, and it received his appro- 
bation ; upon which Conolly ſet out, 
and actually ſucceeded in his deſign, 
On his return he was diſpatched to Gee 
neral Gage, from whom he received a 
colonet's commillion, and ſet out in ors 
der to accompliſh the remainder of his 
ſcheme. "The plan in general was, that 
he ſhould return to the Ohio, where, 
by the alliſtance of the Britiſh and In- 
dians in theſe parts, he was to penetrate 
through the back ſettlements into Vät- 
ginia, and join Lord Dunmore at A- 
lexandria. But, by an accident very 
naturally to be expected, he was diſco- 
vered, taken priſoner, and thrown into 
a dungeon, h 

After the retreat of Lord Dunmore 
from Norfolk, that place was taken 
polletlion of by the provincials, who 
treated the loyaliſts that had remained 
there with great cruelty ; at the fame 
time that they greatly diltreſſed thole 
on-board Lord Dunmore's fleet, by 
refaſling to ſupply them with any neceſ- 
farics, Nor was this all; the vicinity 
of the ſhipping was ſo great as to afford 
the rillemen an opportunity of aiming 
at the people on-board, and exerciling 
the cruel occupation of killing them, 
in which they did not fail every day to 
employ theinſelves. Theſe proceedings 
at laſt diew a remonſtrance from his 
lordſhip; in which he inſiſted that the 
ficet ſhould be furniſhed with neceſſa- 
ries, and that the ſoldiers ſhould deſiſt 


from the cruel diverlion above-men- 


tioned ; but, both theſe requelts being 
denied, a refoluticn was taken to ſet 
fire to the town. After giving the in- 
habitants proper warning, a party land- 
ed, under cover of a man of war, and 
ſet fire to that part which lay nearelt the 
{hore ; but the flames were obſerved at 
the ſame time to break forth in every 
other quarter, and the whole town was 
reduced to aſhes, This univerſal de- 
ſtruction, by which a loſs of more than 
zoo, dool. was incurred, is faid to have 
been occalioned by order of the con- 
grels 
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greſs itſelf, that the loyaliſts might find 
no refuge there for the future, 

In the ſouthern colonies of Carolina 
the governors were expelied, and 
obliged to take refuge on-board the 
men of war, as Lord Dunmore had 
been: Mr. Martin, governor of North 
Carolina, on a charge of attempting to 
raiſe the back-ſettlers, conſiſting cue fly 
of Scots Highlanders, againſt the colo- 
ny. Having ſecured themſelves againſt 
any attempts from theſe enemies, how- 
ever, they proceeded to repulate their 
Internal concerns in the ſame manner 
as the reſt of the colonies ; and, by the 
end of the year 1775, Britain beheld 
the whole of America united againſt 
her in the moſt determined oppoſition. 
Her vaſt poſſeſſions of that tract of 
land, ſince known by the name of the 
"Thirteen United States, were now re- 
duced to the ſingle town of Bolton; in 
which her forces were beſieged by an 
enemy with whom they were apparent- 
ly not able to cope, and by whom they 
muſt of courſe expect in a very ſhort 
time to be expelled. The ſituation of 
the inhabitants of Bolton, indeed, was 
peculiarly unhappy. Atter having 
failed in their attempts io leave the 
town, General Gage had conſented to 
allow them to retitie with their effects; 
but afterwards, for what reaſon docs 
nut well appear, he retufed to fulfil his 
promiſe. When he reſgned his place 
fo General Howe in October 1775, 
the latter, apprehenſive that they might 
give intelligence of the ſituation of the 
Britiſh troops, strictly prohibited every 
perſon from leaving the place, under 
pain of military execution. Thus mat- 
ters continued till the month of March 
1776, when the town was evacuated, 

On the zd of that month, General 
Waſhington opened a battery on the 
welt (ide of the town, from whence it 
was bombarded, with a heavy fire of 
cannon at the ſame time; and, three 
days after, it was attacked by another 
battery from the ealtern ſhore. This 
terrible attack continued for fourteen 
days without intermiſſion; wheh Ge- 
neral Howe, finding the place no long; - 
er tenable, determined if poſſible 10 
drive the enemy from their works. Pre- 
parations were therefore made for a 
moſt vigorous attack on an hill called 
Porcheſter Neck, which the Americans 


4 


had fortified in ſuch a manner as would 
in all probability have rendered the ev. 
terprize next to deſperate. No dsh. 
culties, however, were {ufticient to 
daunt the ſpirit of the general; and 
every thing was in readimets, when a 
ſudden ftorm prevented this mtcuded 
exertion of Britiſh valour. Next dus, 
upon a more clole in{pection of tl.c 
works they were 10 attack, it was 
thought adviſeable to deliſt from ie 
enterprize altogether. Ihe tortihca— 
tions were very ttrong, and extremely 
well provided with arnllery ; and, be- 
ſides other implements of deltruction, 
upwards of one hundred hogſheads of 
ftones were provided to roll dun up- 
on the enemy as they came up; which, 
as the aſcent was extremely ſteep, nut 

have done prodigious execution, 
Nothing theretore now remained but 
to think of a retreat; and even this 
was attended with the utmott ditiiculty 
and danger. The Americans, how - 
ever, knowing that it was in the pover 
of the Britiſh general io rediice the 
town to aſhes, which could not have 
been repaired in many years, did not 
think proper to give the leaſt moleſta- 
tion; and, for the ſpace of a fortnight, 
the troops were employed in the eva- 
cuation of the place, from v hence they 
carried along with them two thouſand 
of the inhabitaats, who durſt not ſtay 
on account of their attachment to the. 
Britiſh cauſe. From Boſton they falls 
ed to Halifax; but all their vigilance 
could not prevent a number of valua— 
ble thips from falling into the hands of 
the enemy. A conhderable quantity 
of cannon” and ammunition had alto 
been left at Bunker's Hill and Boston 
Neck; and in the town, an immeule 
variety of goods, principally woollen 
and linen, of which the provincials 
{food very much in need. The eſtates 
of thoſe „ho fied to Halifax were con- 
filcated ; as alſo thoſe who vere attach- 
cd to government, and had remained 
in the town. As an attack was expect 
ed as ſoon as the Britiſh forces thould 
arrive, every method was employed to 
render the fortipcations, already very 
ſtrong, impregnable. For this purpoſe 
ſome foreign engineers were employed, 
who had before arrived at Boſton ; and 
ſo eager were people of all ranks to ac+ 
compliſh this buſineſs, that every able» 
buccd 
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- bodied man in the place, without 
diſtinction of rank, ſet apart two 
days in the week, to complete it the 
ſooner. 

The Americans, exaſperated to the 
utmoſt by the proceedings of par- 
liament, now formally renounced all 
connection with Britain, and declared 
themſelves independent. This cele- 
brated declaration was publithed on 
the 4th of July 1976. Previous tv 
this a circular letter ha4 been ſent 
through each colony, ltating the 
reaſons for it; and fuch was the ani— 
molity now every where prevailing 
againſt Great Britain, that it met 
with univerſal approbation, except in 
the province of Maryland alone. It 
was not long, however, before the 
people of that colony, finding them- 
ſelves lett in a very dangerous mino- 
rity, thought proper tv accede to the 
meaſures of the reſt. The manifeſto 
itlelf was much in the uſual ſtyle, 
{ating a long lift of grievances, for 
which redreſs had been often applied 
in vaingz and for theſe reaſons they 
determined on a final ſeparation ; tv 
hold the people of Britain, as the reit 
vt mankind, “ enemies in war, in 
peace friends.“ 

After thus publicly throwing off 
all allegiance and hope of reconcilia- 
tion, the coloniſts ſoon found that an 
exertion of all their ſtrength was re- 
quired in order to ſupport their pre- 
tenſions. Their arms, indeed, had 
not, during this ſeaſon, been attend- 
ed with ſucceis in Canada. Rein- 
forcements had been promiſed to 
Colonel Arnold, who ſtill continued 
the blockade of Quebec ; but they 
Aid not arrive in time to ſecond his 
operations. Being ſenſible, how- 
ever, that he muſt either deſiſt from 
the enterpriſe, or finiſh it ſucceſsful- 

y, he recommenced in form ; at- 
tempting to burn the ſhipping, and 
even to ſtorm the town itſelf. They 
were unſucceſsful, however, by rea- 
fon of the ſmallneſs of their nuniber, 
though they ſucceeded ſo far as to 
burn a number of houſes in the ſu- 
urbs ; and the garriſon were ob- 
liged to pull down the remainder, 1n 
order to prevent the fire from 
Ipreading. | 
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As tlie provincials, though unable 


to reduce the town, kept the garriſon 


in continual alarms, and in a very 
diſagreeable ſituation, ſome of the 
nobility collected themſelves into a 
body under the command of one Mr. 
Beaujen, in order to relieve their 
Capital ; but they were met on their 
march by the provincials, and ſo en- 
tirely defeated, that they were never 
afterwards able to attempt any thing. 
1he Americans, however, had but 
little reaſon to plume themfelves on 
this ſuccels. Their want of artillery 
at laſt convinced them, that it was 
1mpracticable in their ſituation to re- 
duce a place ſo ſtrongly fortihed : the 
ſmall-pox at the ſame time made its 
appearance in their camp, and car- 
ried off great numbers; intimidating 
the reſt to ſuch a degree, that they 
deſerted in crowds. Jo add to their 
misfortunes, the Britiſh reinforce- 
ments unexpectedly appeared, and 
the ſhips made their way through the 
ice with ſuch celerity, that the one 
part of their army was ſeparated 
from the other; and General Carleton, 
ſallying out as ſoon as the reinforce— 
ment was landed, obliged them to fly 
with the utmolt precipitation, leaving 
behind them all their cannon and mi- 
litary ſtores; at the ſame time that 
their ſhipping was entirely captured 
by vellels ſent up the river for that 
purpoſe. On this occaſion the pro- 
vincials fled with ſuch precipitation 
that they could not be overtaken ; 
ſo that none fell into the hands ot the 
Britiſh excepting the ſick and wound- 
ed. General Carleton now gave à 
ſignal inftance of his humanity :— 
Being well appriſed that many of the 
provincials had not been able to ac- 
company the reſt in their retreat, and 
that they were concealed in woods, 
&c. ina very deplorable lituation, he 
generouſly itſueda proclamation, or- 
dering proper perſons to ſeek them 
out, and give them relief at the pub- 
lic expence ; at the ſame time, leſt, 
through fear of being made priſon- 
ers, they ſhould refute theſe otters of 
humanity, be promiſed, that, as foon 
as their ſituation enabled them, >they 
ſhould be at liberty to depart to their 
reſpective holmes. 

The 
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The Britiſh 8 now freed 
from any danger of an attack, was 
ſoon enabled to act offenſively againſt 
the provincials, by the arrival of the 
forces deſtined for that purpoſe from 
Britain. By theſe he was put at the 
head of twelve thouland regular 
troops, among whom were thole of 
Brunſwick, With this force he in- 
ſtantly ſet ont to the Three Rivers, 
where he expected that Arnold w ond 
have made a ſtand ; but he had fled 
to Sorel, a place one hundred and 
fifty miles diſtant from Quebec, where 
he was at laſt met by the reinforce— 
ments ordered by congress. Here, 
though the preceding events were by 
no means calculated to inſpire much 
military ardour, a very daring en- 
terpriſe was undertaken ; and this 
was, to ſurpriſe the Britiſh troops 
poſted here under Generals Fraſer 
and Neſbit ; of whom the former 
commanded thoſe'on land, the latter 
fuch as were on-board of tranſports, 
and were but a little way diſtant. The 
enterpriſe was vndoubtedly very 
hazardous, both en account of the 
ftrength of the parties againſt whom 
they were to act, and as the main 
body of the Britith forces were ad- 
vanced within fifty miles oft the 
place; beſides that a number of armed 
velle]s and tranſports with troops lay 
between them and the Three Rivers. 
Two thouſand choſen men, how ver, 
under General Thomſon, engaged in 
this enterpriſe. Their ſuccels was by 
no means anfwerable to their ſpirit 
and valour. Though they patſed rhe 
ſhipping without being oblerved, Ge- 
neral Fraſer had notice of their land— 
ing; and thus, being prepared to re— 
cerve them, they were ſoon thrown 
into diſorder, at the fame time that 
General Neſbit, having landed his 
torces, prepared to attack them in 
the rear. On this occaſion foine field- 
Pieces did prodigious execution, and 
Aa retreat was found to be unavoidable. 
{zeneral Nefbit, however, had got 
between them and their boats; fo 
that they were obliged to take a cir- 
uit through a deep ſwamp, while 
they were hotly purſued by both par- 
ties at the ſame time, who marched 
for ſome miles on cach fide of the 
isamp, till at laſt the miſerable pro- 


vincials were ſheltered from further 
danger by a wood at the end of the 
ſwamp. Their general, however, 


was taken, with two hundred of his 


men. 

By this diſaſter the provincials loft 
all hopes of accompliſhing any thing 
in Canada. 1 hey demolithed their 
works, and carried of their artillery 
with the utmoſt expedition. They 
vere pnrined, however, by General 
Burgoyne; againtt whom it was ex- 
pected that they would have collected 
al! their force, and made a reſolute 
ſtand. But they were now too much 
diſpirited by misfortunes to make 
any farther exertions of valour. On 
the 18th of June the Britiſh general 
arrived at Fort St. John's, which he 
found abandoned and burnt. Cham- 
blee had ſhared the ſame fate, as wel! 
as all the veſſels that were not capa- 
ble of being dragged up againſt the 
current of the river. It was thought 
that they would have made ſome re- 
ſiſtance at Nut Ifland, the entrance 
to Lake Champlain ; but this alſo 
they had abandoned, and retreated 
acroſs the lake to Crown Point, whi- 
ther they could not be immediately 
followed. Thus was the province of 
Canada entirely evacuated by the 
Americans; whoſe lots in their re- 
treat from Quebec was not calculated 
at Jeſs than one thouſand men, of 
whom four hundred tell at once into 
the hands of the enemy at a place 
called the Cedars, about fifty miles 
above Montreal. General Sullivan, 
however, who conducted rhis retreat 
after the affair of General Thomfon, 
was acknowledged to have had great 
merit in what he di d, and received 
the thanks of congrels accordingly, 

This bad ſucceſs in' the north, 
however, was ſumewhat compenſated, 
by what happened in the ſouthern co- 
lonies.—We have formerly taken no- 
tice that Mr. Martin, governor of 


North Carolina, had been obliged to 


leave his province, and take refuge on- 
board a man of war. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, he did not deſpair of reduce- 
ing it again to obedience. For this 


purpoſe he applied to the Regulators, 


a daring ſet of banditti, who lived in 
a kind of independent ſtate; and, 
though conſidered by government as 

rebels, 
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rebels, yet had never been moleſted, 
on account of their numbers and 
known fkill in the uſe of fire-arms. 
To the chiefs of theſe people com- 
miſſions were ſent, in order to raiſe 
forme regiments; and Colonel Mac- 


donald, a brave and enterprifing ot- 
cer, was appointed tocommandthetn, 
In the month of February he erected 
the king's (ſtandard, iffued proclama- 
tions, &c. and collected ſome forces, 
expecting to be ſoon joined by a bo- 
dy of regular troops, who were 
known to be ſhipped trom Britain to 
act againſt the ſouthern colonies. 
The Americans, ſenſible of their 
danger, diſpatched immediately what 
forces they had to att againſt the roy- 
aliſts, at the fame time that they dili- 
gently excrted themſelves to ſupport 
theſe with ſuitable reinforcements. 


Their preſent force was commanded 


by a General Moore, hoe numbers 
were inferior to Macdonald, for which 
Treaſon the latter ſummoned him to 
join the king's ſtandard under pain of 
being treated as a rebel. But Moore, 
being well provided with cannon, and 
conſcious that nothing could be at- 
tempted againſt him, returned the 
compliment, by acquainting Colonel 
Macdonald, that it he and his party 
would lay down their arms, and fub- 
{cribe an oath of fidelity to congrels, 
they ſhould be treated as friends; but, 
if they perſiſted in an andertaking tor 
which it was evident they had not ſuf- 
cient ſtrength, they could not but 
expect the ſevereſt treatment. In 
a tew days General Moore found him- 
ſelf at the head oi $000 men, dy rea- 
ſon of the continual ſupplies which 
daily arrived from all parts. The 
royal party amounted only to 2000, 
and they were deltitute of artillery, 
which prevented them from attack - 
ine the enemy while they had the ad- 
vantage of numbers. '1 hev were now 
theretore obliged to have recourſetoa 
deſperate exertion of perſonal valour ; 
by dint of which they effected a retreat 


tor 80 miles to Moore's Creek, with- 


zn 1 miles of Whmington. Geutd 
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they have gained this place, they ex- 
pected to have been joined by, Gover- 
nor Martin and General Clinton, who 
had lately arrived with a conſiderable 
detachment. But Moore with his 
army purſued them fo cloſe, that 
they were obli, ged to attempt the pal- 
fave of the creek itſelf, though a 
conſiderable body of the enemy, un- 
det the command of Colonel Colwell, 
with forufications well planted v ith 
Cannon, was polted on the other 
ide. On attempting the creek, how - 
ever, 1t was found not to be torda- 
ble. They were obliged therefore to 
croſs over a wooden bridge, which 
the provincials had not time to de- 
ſtroy entirely. They had however, 
by pulling up-part of the planks, and 
grealing the remainder in order to 
render them ſlippery, made the paſ- 
ſage ſo difficult, that the royalilts 
could not attempt it. In this ſituati- 
on they were, on the 25th of Febru- 
ary, attacked by Moore, with his 
ſuperior armv,and totally defated with 
the lots of their general and moſt of 
their leaders, as well as the beſt and 
braveit of their men. 

Thus was the power of the pro— 
vincials eſtabliſhed in North Carolina. 
Nor were they leis ſuccefsful in the 
province of Virginia; where Lord 
Dunmore, having long continued an 
utelel(s predatory. war, was at laſt 
driven from every creek and road in 
the province. The people hehad on- 
board were diſtreſſed to the highett 
degree by confinement in tmall veſ- 
felis. Ihe heat of the ſeaſon, and 
the numbers crowded together, pro- 
duced a peſtilential tever, which made 
great havock, eſpecially among the 
blacks. ArtJait, finding themlelves 
in the utmoſt hazard ot "periſhing by 
tamine as well as diſeaſe, they ſer fire 
to the leaſt valuable of their vetels, 
reſerving only about 58 for-them- 
ſelves, in which thev bade a finaladieu 
to Virginia, fore {ailing to Florida, 
dome to Bermuga, and the reſt to the 
Waect indies. 
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HEROISM Or Laby ArvNDEL, of WARDouR CASTLE. 


HE account of the noble defence 

made by Lady Arundel, againit 
ber ſavage and unprincipled bebeg— 
ers, is told in the ** Mercurius Ru— 
iticus,“ a Kind of newſpaper of thoſe 
times in Which it was written; and 
which, in the narrative ot. the beha- 
viour of the parliamentary generals, 
ferocious and inſolent as it is, will 
recal, for the honour of the country 
where it happened, but imperfectly 
perhaps to the mind of the reader, 
the ſcenes of ravage, deſolation, and 
murder, which have taken place in a 
nerghbouring nation; which, not 
tarisfied with the deſtruction of its 
vid corrupt government, has raiſed 


upon the ruins ot it a ſyſtem of ty- 


ranny and of rapine without exam— 
ple in the annals of the world. 

* On Tueſday the fecond of May 
1643, Sir Edward Hungertord a Chief 
commander ot the rebels in Wiltthire, 
came with his forces before Wardour 
Caſtle in the ſame county, being the 
mantion-houſe of the Lord Arundel 
of Wardour. But finding the cal- 
tle ſtrong, and thoſe that were 1n it 
reſolute not to yield it up unlefs by 
torce, called Col. Strode to his help. 
Both thete joined in one made a body 
ot 1300, or thereabvut. Eeing come 
betore it, by a trumpet they ſummon 
the caitle to ſurrender: the reaſon 
pretended vas, becauſe the caltle being 
a recertacle of cavahers and malig- 
nants, both houfes of parliament had 
ordered it to be fearched for men and 
arms; and withal by the ſame trumpe— 
ter declired, that, it they tound either 
money or plate, they would ſeize onit 
jor the uſe of the parliament. Ihe 
Lady Arundel (her hutband being 
then at Oxtord, and ſince that dead 
there) retulcd to deliver up the cal- 
tic; and bravely replied, that the 
had a command from her lord to 
keep it, and ſhe would obey his com- 
mand. 

«« Being denied entrance, the next 
ay, being Wednriday the third of 
May, they bring up the cannon with- 
Wiuiguet-ltot, and begin the batte- 


ry, and continue from the Wedneſday 
to the Monday follow ing, never gi- 
ving any intermiſſion to the beſieged; 
who were but twenty-fve fighting 
men, to make good the place againtt 
an army of 1300 men, In this time 
they ſpring two mines; the fiſt in a 
vault, through which beer and wood. 
and other neceſſaries were brought 
into the caſtle: this did not much 
hurt, it being without the foundation 
of the caſtle. The ſecond was con- 
veyed in the {mall vaults; which by 
reaſon of the intercourſe between 
the ſeveral paſſages to every office, 
and almoſt every room, in the caſtle, 
did much ſhake and endanger the 
whole tabrick. 

« The rebels had often tendered 
ſome unreaſonable conditions to the 
belieged to ſurrender ; as, to give the 
ladies, both the mother and the daugh- 
ter-in-law, and the women and chil- 


dren, quarter, but not the men. The 


ladies, both infinitely ſcorning to ſa- 
critice the lives of their friends and 
ſervants to redeem their own from 
the cruelty of the rebels, who had 
no other crime of which they could 
count them guilty but their fidelity 
and earneſt endeavours to preſerve 
them from violence and robbery, 
chooſe hravely (according to the no- 
bleneſs of their honourable families 
from which they were both extract - 
ed) rather to die together than live 
on ſo difhonourable terms. But now, 
the caſtle brought to this dittreſs, the 
defendants few, oppretled with num- 
ber, tired out with continual watch- 
ing and labour from 'Tneſday to 
Monday, ſo diſtratted between hun- 
ger and want of reit, that, when the 
hand endeavoured to adminiſter food, 
{urprited with fleep it forgot its em- 
ploy ment, the morſels falling from 
their hands while they were about to 
eat, deluding their appetite: now, 
when it might have been a doubt 
which they would firft have Jaded 
their maſquets withal, either powder 
before bullet, or bullet before pow- 


der, had not the maid-fervants (va- 


liant, 


8 
8 


ſieged ſound a parley. 
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Jiant beyond their ſex) aſſiſted them, 
and done that ſervice for them: 
laſtly, now, when the rebels had 
brought petarrs, and applied them to 
the garden- doors (which, if forced, 
open a free pailaye to the caſtle), and 
balls of wild-tire to throw in at their 
broken windows, and all hopes of 
keeping the caſtle was taken away 
now, and not till now, did ihe be- 

And thou; gh 
in theic Diurnals at London they have 


told the world that they offered three- 


ſcore thouſand pounds to redeen 
themſelves and the caitle, and that it 
was refuſed, yet few men take them- 
lelves to be bound any thing the more 
to believe it becauſe they report i: 

I would Maſter Caſe would leuve 
preaching trealon, and initruct nis 
ditciples to put away lying, ant peak 
every man truth of his acighbour. 
Cerrainly the world would not be fa 
abuſed with untruths as nuw they are; 
amoneſt which number this report 
was one: for, if they in the caſtle of- 
fered lo liberally, how came the re- 
bels to agree upon articles of fur— 
render ſo tar beneath that overture? 
tor the articles of ſurrender were 
theſe : 

« Firſt, That the ladies and all 
others in the caltle ſhould have 
quarter, 

« Secondly, That the ladies and 


ſervants ſhould carry away all their 
and that {ix ot. 


wearing apparel ; 
the ſerving men, whom rhe ladies 
thould nominate, ſhould attend upon 
their perſons whereivever the rebels 
ſhould diſpoſe of then. 

«Thirdly, That all the furaiture 
and good in the houfe ihould be fafe 
trom plunder; 
one of the {ix nominated to attend thc 
ladies was to ſtay in the caſtie, aud 
take an inventory of all in the houſe; 
of which the Commanders were to 
have one copy, and the ladies another, 

But, being on thele terms maſters 
of the caſtle and all within it, 'tis true 
ney objerved the firit article, and 

ared the lives of all the belieged, 
1 they had ſlain in the detence 
at leait ſixty of the rebels. But for 
the other two they obſerved them not 
in any part. As ſoon as they en- 
$exed the caſtle, 7 firlt 1c:zed upon 


aun 


and to this purpote 
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the ſeveral trunks and packs u hich 
they ot the caſtle were making UP's 

and left neither the ladies nor {er- 

vants any other.wearing-clothes but 
what was on their backs. 

*« There was in the caſtle, amongſt 
many rich ones, one extraordinary 
chimney-piece, valued at two thou - 
land pounds; this they utterly de- 
taced, and beat down all the carved 
works thereof with their pole-axcs. 
There were likewiſe rare pictures, 
the work of the molt curious pencils 
that were known to theſe latter times 
or the world, and ſuch that Apellcs 
himſelf (had he been alive) need not 
Liuth to own for his. 'Thele ina wild 
try they break and tear to pieces; & 
loſs that neither colt nor art can re- 
Pair. 

« Having thus given them a taite 
what performance of articles they 
were ty expect from them, they bar. 
barouily lead the ladies, and the 
young lady's children, two ſons and 4 
daughter, priloners to Shatteſhury, 
{vine tour or ave miles trum Ward— 
Our. 

„While they were priſoners, to 
mitigate their forruws, in triumph 
they bring five cart-loads ut their 
richeſt hangings and other turniture 
through Shafte! (bury towards Dor— 
chetter : and ſince that, Contrary to 
their promile and faith, given both 
by Sir Edward Bungerturd and 
Strode, they plundered the whole 
caſtle: ſo little ule was there of the 
inventory we told you of, unlels to 
ler the world know what Lord Arun- 
del loſt, and what the rebels gained. 
Jhis havock they made within the 
caſtle. Without they burnt all the 
out-houſes; they pulled up the palrs 
ot two parks, the one ot red Geet, 
the other of tailow ; what they did 
not kill they let louſe to the world tur 
the next taker, In the parks they 
burn three tenements and two lodge; 
they cut down all the trees about the 
houſe and grounds. Oaks and eins 
{uch as but few places could boaſt of 
the like, whoſe goodly buſhy advance 
ed heads drew the eyes of travelleis 


on the plains to gaze on them; thete. 


they {old for four-pence, {ix-pence, 
or twelve-pence, a- piece, that were 
worth three, four, ar five, pounds a- 

piece. 
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piece. The fruit-trees they pluck 
up by the roots, extending their ma- 
lice to commit ſpoil on what God, by 
a ſpecial Jaw, protected from deſtrnc- 
Tion even in the land of his curſe, 
the land of Canaun; for ſo we read: 
When thou ſhalt beßege a city, thou 
ſhalt not deſtroy the trees thereof by 
forcing an ax againſt them, for thou 
mayeſt cat of them, and thou ſhalt 
not cut the down and employ thei 
In the ſieve; only the trees which 
thou knowelt that they be not trees 
for meat thou ſhalt deſtroy.“ Deut. 
XX. 19, 20. Nay, that which eſcaped 
deſtruction in the Deluge cannot cf- 
cape the hands of tlicfe children of 
the Apollyon the deſtroyer. - They 
dig up the heads of twelve great 
ponds, ſome of five or fix acres a- 
piece, and deſtroy all the fiſh, They 
fell carps of two foot long for two- 
pence and three-pence a- piece: they 
ſent out the fiſh by cart-loads, ſo that 
the country could not ſpend them. 
Nay, as if the preſent generation 
were too narrow an object for their 
rage, they plunder poſterity, and 
Gettroy the nurſeries of the great 
ponds. They drive away and fell 
their horſes, kine, and other cattle, 
and, having left nothing either in air 
or water, they dig under the earth. 
The caſtle was ſerved with water 
brought two miles by a conduit of 
Jead; and, intending rather miſchief 
to the king's friends than profit to 
themlelves, they cut up the pipe and 
told it (as theſe men's wives in North 
Wiltthire do bone-lace) at ſix-pence 
a- vurd; making that walte for a poor 
inconfhderai;le ſum which two thou- 
Jand pounds will not make good. 
hey, that have the unhappy accation 
to {um ap theſe loſſes, value them at 
pu lets than one hundred thouſand 
pounds. And though this lots were 
very great, not to be paralleled by 
any except that of the Counteſs of 
Rivers, yet there was ſomething in 
theſe ſufferings which did aggravate 
them beyond all example of barbarity 
which unnatural war till now did 
produce, and that vas Rachel's tears, 
tlamentation, aud weeping, and great 
mourning, a motherweeptng tor her 
Chiidren, and would not be cumfort- 


ed, becanſe they were taken from 
her.“ For the rebels, as you hear, 
having carried the two Jadies pri- 
ſoners to Shafteſbury, thinking them 
not ſafe enough, their intent is to 
remove them to Bath, a place then 
much infected both with the plague 
and the ſmall-pox. The old lady 
was ſick under a double confinement, 
that of the rebels and her own 1ndil. 
polition. All were unwiliing to bs 
expoled tothe danger of the infpction, 
eſpecially the young lady, having 
three children with her; they were 
too dear, too rich a treaſure, to be 
ſnatched away to fuch probable lots 
without reluctancy : thereiore they 
reſolve not to yield themſelves pri- 
ſoners unleſs they will take the old 
lady out of her bed, and the reſt by 
violence, and fo carry them away, 
But the rebels fearing leſt ſo great in- 
humanity might incenſe the people 
againit them, and render them odious 
to the country, decline this; and, 
ſince they dare not Curry all to Bath, 
they ref{olve to carry ſome to Dor. 
cheſter, a place no Jeſs dangerous for 
the infection of ſchiſin and rebellion 
than Bath for the plague and the 
{mall-pox. To this purpoſe they 
take the voung lady's two ſuns, (the 
eldeſt but nine, the younger but leven, 
years of age,) and carried them cap— 
tives to Dorcheſter. 

% In vain doth the mother with 
tears intreat that theſe pretty pledges 
of her lord's affections may not be 
ſnatched from her. In vain do the 
children embrace and hang about the 
neck of their mother, and implore 
help from her, that neither knows. 
how to keep thei, nor yet how to 

art with them: but the rebels, 
dhe loſt all bowels of compallion, 
remain inexorable. The complaints 
of the mother, the pititul cry of the 
children, prevail not with them ; like 
ravenous wolves they ſeize on the 
prey, and, though they do not crop, 
yet they tranſplant, thoſe  ohve- 
branches that ſtood about tbeir pa- 
rents' table.” 

Lady Arundel is buried with her 
lord, near the altar of the very ele- 


gant chapel at Wardour Calitle, built 


by the preſent Lord Arundel. 
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HUMANITY: 
ET mifers call Peruvian mines their 
own; 
Ambition's ſlaves become a villain's tool; 
Let conqu'rors wade through ſlaughter to 
a throne; 
And tyrant kings a trembling nation rule: 


When ſoft Compaſſion from my melting 
heart 

For human woes or frailties calls a tear, 

The miſer's, tyrant's, nor the conqu'ror's, 
part, 

Can e'er inſpire a pleaſure ſo ſincere. 


O taſk delightful ! from the cheeks of age 

To wipe the bitter drops of heart- felt woe: 

To huſh each care, each cank'ring grief 
alluage, 

And on the wounded heart a balm beſtow ! 

Why ſhould Heav'n promiſe to the ſoul 


humane 
Eternal joy, in regions ever bleſt, 


When Lux'ry's pamper'd ſons would ſeek 


in vain 
A greater pleaſure to a manly breaſt ! 


The vet'ran ſoldier, or the hardy tar, 

Who ne'er inglorious fled the doubtful 
field, 

With front undaunted fac'd the thickeſt 
war, 

Nor knew, when preſt by gath'ring fate, 
to yield: 


If chance the fatal bullet, wing'd with 
death, 


Arreſts his glorious courſe in mid career. 


Buoy'd by this latent hope, reſigns his 
breath, 

Britons will y his wife's, his orphan's, 
tear! 

Then let not us his dying hopes deceive, 

And baſely leave an injur'd heart to ache; 

Let Charity its prefling wants relieve, 


And ſhew that Britons ne'es their friends 
forſake | 


Tae PREFERENCE or VIRTUE 
To GENIUS. 


C ELESTIAL guide, man's ſureſt, only, 
friend, 


On Virtue, from thy native heav'n de- 


ſcend! 

Breathe o'er my foul the love of noble 
deeds, 

Check the proud hopes, which untaught 
Genius breeds. 

Ah! rather let me, by thy doctrines led, 


A mean mechanic, earg precarious bread, 
VoI. III. No. 38, 
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Than high exalt a too conſpicuous name. 
And ſhine my country's glory, and its 


ſhame ! 

Could regal ſtate, could awning flaves, 
controul 

The tort'ring fear of dying Cromwell's 
ſoul ? 

What then avail'd it, that his mighty 
hand 

Could to the ſlaviſh yoke bow Freedom's 
land ? 

»Gainſt either party that his rage could 
burn, 


And conjure ſlavery from a Charles's urn? 
The pallid tyrant, with ſuſpicious fear, 
In ev'ry ſhadow ſees th' avenger near: 
Nor ſleeps ſecure, tho* cautiouſly he flies 
From room to room, to ſhun enquiring 
eyes : 
In vain he courts repoſe on beds of down ; 
In vain he awes a nation with his frown; 
Gains the firſt object of his ſoul's deſires, 
Yet, like a Beaufort, without hopeexpires. 
Wrapt in his virtue, honourably mean, 
See happicr Richard ſeek the rural ſcene; 
Contemn the honours of life's ſpotted 
ſtage ; 
Protract a well-ſpent life to ripe old age. 
Ah, happy father! ere thy race was run, 
Couldſt thou have learnt this leflon from 
thy ſon: 
On wealth nor honours ſerious thoughts 
beſtow — 
« Virtue alone is Happineſs below!“ 


Tur COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 
ils night: and in this folemn hour 
of ſleep, 

What time the ſcreech-owl ſails her heavy 
round, 

And clamours diſcord o'er this ſpecter'd 
ground, 

With lowly heart and penſive pace 1 
creep 


To view, alas! mortality's ſad doom! 

The proud man's trophy*d urn, the hero's 
buſt, 

Serves but to aggravate the awful gloom : 

The vallal's mingled withthetyrant's duſt! 


Who but would mock yon ſculptur'd {kill 
to tell 

His ſcepter'd lineage, or his paltry throne, 

When worth has fled without a paſling- 

| bell, : 

And many an honeſt heart has ſunk un- 
known ;— | 


When genius could retreat without a figh, 
Or friend to chaunt a requiem to his clof- 
ing eve! 
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From the LONDON GAZETTES. 


Horst GUARDS, Nov. 20. 

DISPATCH, of which the following 

is a copy, has been this day received 
by the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, one of 
his Majeſty's principal Secretaries of State, 
from Major-general Leigh, commanding 
his Majeſty's troops in the Leeward 111- 
ands, dated Martinico, Ofober 5, 3795 : 

Sti, 1 have the honour to incloſe, 
for your information, the copy of a letter 
I have received from Major-general Irving, 
dated at St. Vincent's, October 3, and to 
congratulate you on the good behaviour 
of the troops, and on the ſucceſs of his 
majeſty's arms by the poſſeſſion of the im- 

ortant poſt of the Vigie on that iſland, 
1 the honour to = &c. C. _ IGH, 
Copy of a Letter from Major-general Irving, 

2 e Li, Lied Kingſton, 

St. Vincent's, Ofober 3, 1795. 

Sin, I have the honour to report to 
your excellency, that, finding this town 
extremely ſtraightened by the enemy hav- 
ing poſleſſion of the Vigie, I judged it 
expedient to drive them from it, as the 
only means to relieve it. I informed my- 
ſelf, from thoſe beſt acquainted with the 
country, that a height, called Fairbane's 
Hill, commanded the Vigie; upon this I 
formed my plan of attack. The grena- 
diers and light infantry, with four com- 
panies of the goth regiment, were to gain 
the hill on one quarter, while the 59th 
regiment, ſupported by two three-pound- 
ers, were to force it on another; the 
whole marched at three o'clock yeſterday 
morning, fo as to be at the object by 
day-break. | 

The firit diviſion gained the height 
early in the morning, with conſiderable 
loſs; the 59th regiment was early within 
tifty paces of the enemy, and made leveral 
attempts to gain the poſt; but the natural 
itrength of the ground, and the heavy 
rain that unfortunately fell at day-break, 
rendered the place inacceſliole. Thetroops 
having been expoſed the whole of the day 
to great fatigues, and the weather being 
very untavourable, from violent ſhowers 
during the day, and having no poflibility 
of providing the leaſt ſhelter for them, 1 
thought it moſt adviſeable to return to our 
former quarters for the night, Having 
ſutficient reaſon to ſuppoſe the enemy had 
abandoned their poſts during the night, 
I ordered out carly this morning, a ſtrong 
detachment of the St. Vincent's rangers, 
to take pofleſſion of it; and I have the 
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ſatis faction to acquaint your excellency, 


that the Britiſh flag now diſplays itſelf 


there, We found all the cannon and am- 
munition there undeſtroyed. 
Brigadier-general Myers, hy his able 
conduct the whole day, afforded me the 
moſt eſſential ſervice: and the higheſt 
praiſe is due to this army, both officers 
and men, for the perſeverance, diſcipline, 
and bravery, they manifeſted, in.ſultain« 
ing an action from day-break until night, 
in this climate. I have the honour to 
be, &c. P. IRVING, 
Return of Killed and Wounded on the 24 
inſtant. 
goth regiment—1 officer, 2 ſerjeants, 8 
rank and file, killed, 
54th regiment—1 officer, 1 ſerjeant, 8 rank 
and file, killed; 1 — 3 ſerjeants, 
2 drummers, and 24 rk and file, 
wounded ; 1 rank and file miſſing, 
59th regiment—1 officer, 1 ſerjeant, 22 
rank and file, killed; 2 officers, 3 ſer- 
jeants, 1 drummer, and 56 rank and 
file, wounded. 
Martinique rangers—1 rank and file kil- 
led; 2 ditto wounded. 
Names of Officers killed and wounded, 
KILLER. 
Captain Patrick Blair, of the'5gth regi- 
ment, 
Lieutenant Alexander Scipton, of the goth 
ditto. 
Lieutenant Samuel Warren, of the 54thi 
ditto. 
WOUNDED, 
Captain Chriſtopher Seton, of the 54th 
regiment. 
Captain Robert Vaughan, of the 5gth 
ditto, 
Enſing Hannagh, of the 59th ditto. 
Tuo. HII I, Aid-de-Camp. 


HoRSsE GUARDS, Nov. 23. 
Extract of a Letter from Major-General 
Alured Clarke, to the Right Honourab!: 
Henry Dundas, dated Cape Town, 
Sept. 23, 1795. 
« I HAVE the honour to inform you 


that all the India Company's thips, have 


ing troops on- board, arrived off the Caps 
of Good Hope on the 3d, and entered 
Simon's Bay on the 4th, inſtant, where | 
found the admiral in poſlethon of the 
harbour, and Major-general Craig at Muy - 
zenberg, a polt of importance about fix 
miles on the road, with a corps compoſed 
of teainen and marines from the fleet, 1ix 
companies of the 78th regiment, and a 

detachs 


i 
| 
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detachment of the company's troops from 
St. Helena, amounting in all to about 
ninetcen hundred men, and the enemy, 
who had peremptorily rejected all negocia- 
tions, in a ſtate of active heſtility againſt 
us. Under theſe circumſtances it hecame 
neceſſary to endeavour ty effect the ex- 
ecution of our orders without lofs of time; 
and having made the beſt arrangement we 
could tor tranſporting our proviſions, guns, 
ſtores, ammunition, and neceilary arti— 
cles of cvery kind, by the only tacans in 
our power, men's labour, we marched on 
the 14th from Muyzenberg, leaving a iut- 
ficient detachment for the protection of 
our camp and ſtores at that place. 

«'Che enemy could ſee all our motions, 
and, the country through waich we were 
to paſs being very favourable to the lort 
of warfare that it was their buſtacts to 
purſuc, (many of them being on :orie- 
back, and armed with pins that kill at 
a great diſtance,) I had reaſon to tink we 
might be greatly harraſſed, an ſuffer much 
on our route. Our loſs, lowever, from 
the precautions taken, and dg tbyneſs of 
the enemy, fortunately proved lets than 
might have been expected, javing oily 
one ſeaman killed and ſeventeen foigiers 
wounded in our progrets to the pott of 
Wynberg, where the enemy were in torce 
with nine pieces of cannon, aud had 
determined, as we were told, to make 
ſerious reliftance. But having formed the 
army from columns of march into two 
lines, and made a detachment from my 
right and left to attack both their flanks 
while I advanced with the main body 
and artillery (which, much to the credit 
of Major Yorke, was extremely well con- 
ducted and ſerved) againſt their centre, 
they tound theinſelves fo preſſed by us, 
and at the ſame time alarmed by the ap- 
pearance ot Commodore Blankett with 
three thips the admiral had detached into 
Table-Bay to cauſe a diverſion on that 
tide, of which they were very jealous, 
that they retired with the loſs of a few 
men from our cannon, before we could 
gain the top of the hill; from whence 
we followed them cloſe tor two miles; 
but dark coming on, and great part of 
the troops being much tatigued by the 
burdens they carried, and the harratiment 
they met through very ſwampy ground in 
the courſe of the day, I determined to 
halt tor the night in the favourable poſi- 
tion! found myſelf, with the intention of 
proſecuting my march at day-light next 
morning. 

In this ſituation an officer arrived with 
a flag and letter from Governor Sluyſken, 
alking a cellation of arms for forty-eight 
hours, to arrange and offer propolals for 
Turrendering the town 3 but I did not 
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think it prudent to grant more than twen- 
ty-four, in which time every thing was 
ſettled agreeable to the articles of capitu- 
lation that I have the honour to incloſe, 
whereby the regular troops that formed 
the garriſon become priſoners of war, 
and his majcſty is put into the full polleſ. 
lion of the town and colony, which I have 
hopes will prove acceptable to him, and 
jultify the commendation and report that 
I think it my duty to make of the merito- 
rious lervices of all the officers, ſoldiers, 
ſcamen, and marines, that have been em- 
ployed in this arduous lervice. The diffi- 
cultics and hardſhips that great part of 
them have experienced are extreme, and 
the perſeverance and cheartulneſs with 
which they were encountered dothem the 
higheſt credit, and recommend them in 
the ftrongeit manner to his majeſty's 
favour, 

„ The general character of Sir George 
K. Elphinſtone, and his ardent de- 
ſire to ſerve his country, are too well 
known to receive additional luſtre from 
any thing I could fay upon that ſubject ; 
but 1 ſhould do injuſtice to my own tecl- 
ings if I did not expreſs the obligations I 
am under for the ready co- operations and 
alliſtance that he afforded upon every oc- 
cation, which ſo eminently contributed to 
the tuccelstul iflue of our joint endea- 
vours. 

« The arrangements made by Major- 
gencral Craig previous to my arrival, and 
the active ſervices he rendered atterwards, 
claim my thanks, and furniſh the beſt 
proot of his having conducted his majeſty's 
fervice in a manner honourable to him<- 
felt, and beneficial to his country. —Licu- 
tenant-colonel M*Murdo, deputy quarter- 
malter-general to theexpedition, will have 
the honour of delivering this diſpatch. 
And I take the liberty, fir, of recom- 
mending this old and molt valuable officer 
to your good othces, and his majeſty's 
tavour,”? 

P. S. The quantity of ordnance, am- 
munition, naval aud other ſtores, that 
we find here, is very conliderable, 1 he 
regular troops made pritoners of war am 
ount to about one thouland. | 

Aulled and IVounded. Total, 1 rank and 
file killed; x ſerjeant, 16 rank and file, 
wounded. 

[By the articles of capitulation, the 
caitle and town were ſurrendered to his 
majeſty's troops; the military marched 
out with the honours of war, the officers 
retaining their ſwords, with liberty to 
leave the colony, but not to ſerve againſt 
Great Britain during the war; all property 
belonging to the Dutch India company, to 
civil or military ſervants, to remain free 
and untouched ; the prerogatives and pub- 
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lic worthip of the colony to be maintained, 
and the paper money continue its preſent 
value, fecured on the eſtates of the Dutch 
Eaſt-India company; no new tax to be 
levied ; the commiſſary's property to be 
ſecured to _ 

Vice-admiral Elphinſtone, in a letter 
dated Table-Bay, Cape of Good Hope, 
Sept. 23, gives a ſimilar account to that 
of Major-general Clarke; and ſpeaks in 
the handſomeſt terms of the Major-ge- 
nerals Craig and Clarke; of Captains 
Hardy and Spranger, and all the officers 
of the ſea and marine corps. He has given 
the command of the Princeſs to Captain 
Hardy, a Dutch ſhip of one thouſand tuns 
burthen, mounting twenty-ſix guns. 

The ſhip Caſtor, and Star armed brig, 
late belonging to the Dutch Eaſt-India 
company, were found at anchor in this 
Bay; the latter is commillioned, fit for 
ſervice. 

{The Gazette contains a letter from 
Major-general J. H. Craig, dated Caſtle 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Sept. 21ſt, 
deſcribing the attack and conqueſt of the 
ſtrong poſt of Muyſenburg, with few par- 
ticulars more than in Admiral Elphin- 
ſtone's letter. The total killed and wounded 
from the 7th of Auguſt to the 3d of Sep- 
tember, were, 3 rank and file killed; Ma- 
Jor Mony penny, of the 58th; Captains 
Hercules Scott, and Dentatte ; Mr. Har- 
ty, midſhipman ; 34 rank and file wound- 
ed, and 5 rank and file miſſing. } 


HoxsF GuaRDs, Nov. 28. 
DISPATCHES, of which the following 
are copies. have been received at the of- 
fice of the Right Hon. Lord Grenville, 
one of his Majeſty's principal Secretaries 
of State: 


Heag Quarters of Marſhal Clairfait's Army, 
Mayence, November 3, 1795. 

| My Lonp, I have the honour to in- 
form your lordſhip, that Marſhal Clair- 
fait's advanced guards have followed up 
the brilliant victory of the 29th with ſo 
much vigour, that they have taken forty- 
three pieces of artillery in addition to the 
hundred and fix mentioned in my laſt re- 
port. They have found the remains of 
great quantities of ammunition-waggons 
that had been blown up; ſtores of all 
ſorts, partly damaged, partly ſerviceable; 
and wherever their march has been di- 
re cted they have perceived evident traces 
of the moſt precipitate and diſorderly 
flight. General Schaal's difperſed army 
Bas gone towards the Moſelle. 

Marſhal Clairfait has occupied Bingen 
and Kreutzenach, and placed a corps in 
Each poſition behind the Nahe rivulet as 
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to cut off all direct communication between 
Generals Jourdan and Pichegru. He has 
alſo a corps at Altzey, whoſe advanced 
_ extend nearly-to Worms. Part of 

is troops have returned from the Lahn, 
and the main army is now collected, and 
encamped in front of Mayence behind the 
Seltz rivulet, 

On the zoth of October the Auſtrian ge- 
neral, Boros, ſurpriſed and made priſoners 
ſeven hundred infantry who occupied the 
Nieder Wert, an iſland on the Rhine near 
Neuwied. And on the ziſt the enemy 
evacuated the ſtrong works that they had 
erected to cover their bridge at that place, 
upon tinding that the Auſtrians were pre- 
paring to ſtorm them, | 

Every day treth inſtances come to our 
knowledge of outrages and cruelties ex- 
ercifed by General Jourdan's troops in 
their retreat. The inhabitants were driven 
to deſpair in many places, and fell upon 
the enemy with forks, ſcythes, and ſuch 
other weapons as they could procure. 

Head Quarters of Marſhal Clarr fatty 
Bechtheim, November 9, 1795 

My Loxp, I have the honour to in- 
form your lordſhip, that an advanced 
corps of Marſhal Clairfait's army, under 
the command of General Naundort, ob- 
tained an advantage over the enemy on 
the zd inſtant, between Altzey and Kirk- 
heim; and on the 4th the marthal march- 
ed from his camp before Mayence ; on the 
5th he arrived at this place, which is 
about eight Englith miles trom Worms. 

General Wartenſleben encamped the 
ſame day with a conſiderable corps in the 
ncighbourhood of Altzey, being covered 
by two advanced guards, one nder the 
Prince of Hohenlohe, at Bingen, the other 
under General Naundorf, who occupied 
Kreutzenach, and maſked the enemy's poſt 
at Kirkheim. The advanced guard of the 
main army, commanded by General Kray, 
encamped near Pfedenſheim, upon the 
Pfrim Rivulct, drawing its advanced poſts 
from the Rhine till they formed thoſe of 
General Naundorf, 

On the 6th inftint General Naundorf 
marched with part of his troops to take 
poſſeſſion of the principal paſs that leads 
from Kreutzenach to Taiſerſtautern. He 
attacked the enemy at Rockenhauſen, 
who, after being diſlodged from a very 
ſtrong intrenched poſt at that place, aban- 
doned Falkenſtein, and retired in great 
confuſion behind Winweiler. 

The laſs of the Auſtrians on this oc- 
caſton was not great, The enemy had 
about two hundred taken priſoners, and 
left about three hundred dead on thg 
field. I have the honour to be, &c. 

EXTRA» 
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{ This Gazette contains a continuation 
of the operations of the Auſtrians againſt 
the French tillthe TaxixnG of Manna 
by the latter, of which the following is 
the official account. 

Extract of a Letter from Robert Crauford, 
Eſq. to Lord Grenuille, dated Head Quar- 
ters of General Wurmſer's Army near Man- 
hem, Nov. 23, 1795. 

I have the honour to inform your 
lordſhip, that the Commandant of Man. 
heim having, the night before laſt, ſent out 
an officer to General Wurmſer, to propoſe 
terms for the ſurrender of the place, a 
@apitulation was concluded yeſterday 
morning, by which it was agreed, that the 
garriſon ſhould march out with the uſual 
houvurs, lay down their arms on the gla- 
cis, and become priſoners of war. 

As ſoon as the capitulation was 1igned, 
the Aultrian troops occupied the out- 
works, and two of the gates of the town, 
viz. the Heidelberg and the Rhine gates, 

The garriſon marched out this morn- 
ing, and the place was taken poſleſſion of 
by General Wurmſer, in the name of his 
imperial majeſty, after a ſiege of only 
twelve days of open trenches, 

Tie French troops, which by this event 
are become priſoners of war, conlitt of 
ten half brigades, or thirty battalions, of 
infantry, a proportionate cps of artil- 
lery, ſappers, miners, &c. and a ſquadron 
of hullars, making in the whole 4 genc- 
rats, 389 officers, and 9949 non-commil- 
lioners and privates. 

This great diminution of force muſt be 
ſeverely telt by the enemy, at a time when 
his armics ate ſo weakened and diſpirited, 
and their ſtrength rapidly declining by 
the immenſe defertion which daily takes 
place. 


ADMIRALTY OFFICE, Nov. 24. 
Extract of a Letter from Admiral Str John 

Laforry, bart. Commander in (Hi of his 

Majeſty's Ships and Veſſels in the Leeward 

Iſlands, to Evan Nepean, FA. dated Ma- 

qeftic, Martinico, October 8, 1795. 

ON the zoth ult. the Vanguard, cruiting 
to windward of Deſeada, took a frigate 
belonging to the convention of France, 
called the Superbe, mounting twenty-two 
guns, and one hundred and fix men, the 
reit having been put into prizes, two of 
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Hous of Commons, Dec. 7. 
HE Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved the order of the day for the 
houſe to reſolve itſelf into a conunittee 
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which ſhe had with her, viz, a Guinca- 

man, which eſcaped, and a briy trom 

Barbadoes, bound to Newfoundland, 

which was taken. 

Extract of a Letter from Admiral Peyton, 
Commander in Chief of hrs \ajefly's Ships 
and Veſſels in the Downs, to tvan dite 
pean, E. dated November 22, 1795 
You will pleaſe to acquaint their lord- 

ſhips, that his majeſty's ſloop Ferret re- 
turned here this morning trom cruiling to 
the weſtward, and has brought in with 
her a ſnall lugger-privatcer ct four guns, 
four-pounders, aud fwivels, wita thirty 
men. 

| underſtand the ſaid privateer left 
Calais on Thurſday morning lait, and 
was taken by the Ferret the jame night, 
ott Blacknets. 

ApMirartTty OrFiceg, Dec. 8. 
Extract of a Letter from Captain Fairfax, of 
. his Majeſty's Ship Rrputitc, to Evan Ne- 

pean, Eſq. dated the 3d wnjtant, TexelS. S. 

by E. dijlant 25 or 26 lcagues. 

This morning we ſaw a cutter which 
we chaſed and took in the atternoon; her 
name is Perone, ot eight guns and thirty- 
ſix men, three days iron Dunkirk, aud 
has taken nothing. 

AdaMIKkALtY Or flex, Der. taz. 
Extract of a Letter from Captain Lutte, of his 

Majeſty's Shtp Caroline, to tax Nepean, 

Ejq. in the Nurth Seas ; the Texel bearang 

S. S. E. 20 league. Recerved the 14 

inſtant, without Date. 

You will be plicaied to inform their 
lordthips, that his mayetty's Smp Caro- 
line, under my command, part 04 Admi- 
ral Duncan's ſquadron, having diſcovered 
on the it ot December, two ſtrauge ſail, 
bearing S. four leagues, the admiral made 
our lignal to chace; tuis happened about 
eight in the morning. At half pait ele- 
ven A. M. came within gun-thot, when 
we found the chace thewed French co- 
lours, and fired a ſhot to windward. Tue 
Caroline immediately ared to bring her 
to, but the hauled her wand from us, and 
hred a broadſide. In the courſe of an 
hour ſhe ſtruck: the proves to be the 
Pandora, a national briy, three days trom 
Dunkirk, carrying 108 men, and 14 Un- 
pouniters. The other named Le Septine, 
mounting 12 four-pountiers, sot oat while 
we were taking out the prilonets. 
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of, ways and means of the whole houſe on 
the tupplies. 
The houſe accordingly refolved into the 
ſaid committee, Mr, Hobart in the _ 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, 
that he was perfectly aware, at fo early 
a period of the ſeſſion, of the difficulty of 
forming an accurate account of the ex- 

nces of the year, ſo as to enable the 
Boule to give a ſatisfactory antwer to 
their conſtituents of the burdens to be 
laid on them, and of the general articles 
on which thoſe burdens were to he laid ; 
he had, however, powerful motives not 
to delay laving this betore them. He re- 
curred to the opening of the preſent ſeſſion 
of parliament, and to the approaching 
protpect of peace, and that nothing was 
more detirable than the means to fulfil and 
obtain theſe ends; he was happy, how- 
ever, that that houſe was prepared for all 
extremities, and to act yigoroutlly, until 
peace could be obtained on grounds that 
were good and acceptable. He ailverted 
next to the aithculties of the enemy to 
continue their preſent enormous expence. 
While, however, we were anxious for 
peace, it was neceſlary that we thould 
continue our exertions for the next year, 
to carry on a war for the ſupport of our 
liberties, by taking the belt method of 
Tupporting ourſelves through our difficul- 
ties until that period arrived, when it 
would be necetlary for the enemy to ter- 
minate the war on juſt and equitable 
grounds, and on terms acceptable to us. 
He requeſted a patient attention, while he 
laid that part of his duty before the houſe, 
the amount of which would be contained 
under cach particular head. The firſt 
head was the Navy, the ordinary expences 
et which amounted to 5,700,000]. ſterling; 
the ordivaries and repairs 1,300,000l. the 
number ot ſeamen was greater by 10, oco 
than laſt year, and the excels 757, oool. 
the total of the expences of the navy 
therefore amounted to 7,000,000]. ſter- 
ling. The next head was the Army, the 
total expences of which amounted to 
6, 104,000l. latt year there had been an 
dverplus of 1,cc0,0001. and which, omit- 
ting the difference, he would ftate at 
9, ol. which had been paid for foreign 
troops. Laſt year there nad been paid 
for the ditierent French corps 427, odcol. 
the cxtraoryinaries of the army, including 
the Sardinian treaty, that had not yet 
been voted, amounted to 2, 64, col. aud 
that 350, cool. more would be neceilary ; 
the total, therefore, including the Sardi- 
man ſublidy, would be in round numbers 
$,000,000l, and in the army there would 
be a total ſaving over the laſt year of 
1,000,000]. | 

The next head was that of the ord- 
Nance, the total expence of which a- 
mounted to 1,744,000l. and which was 
Jeſs than the laſt year by 77,0001. Next, 
there were the miſcellaneous expences ; 
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under which head were comprehended 
various articles of expence, ſuch as money 
given to the French refugee clergy, the 
expences of Haſtings's trial, ſecret ſervice, 
Ke. The whole of this amounted for 
this year to 360,000]. That ſum exceeded 
by 151,000. the eſtimate of miſcellanies 
for the preceding year; and that encreaſcd 
expence was occaſioned by foreign ſecret 
lervice. Ine next expence was that in- 
curred by replacing of Exchequer-bills to 
the amount of 3, Foo, cool. out of 
G, oo, gol. of which the whole of the 
Exchequer-bills that had been iſſued con- 
t11ted, 

There was, befides, an addition af 
200,000!, to be applied to the reduction 
ot the National Debt, which, evcn during 
the pretlure of the war, had been granted; 
and he would again move tor the ſame 
tum for the en{uing year. | 

The charges from grants was another 
branch of the expences of the ycar. 
When he had brought forward the Budget 
of the laſt year, he had moved for a loan 
of eighteen millions, and at the ſame time 
ſtated a deficiency that was likely to ariſe 
in a loan expected from the Eaſt-India 
company, He had at that time raiſed 
taxes for 19.000,0001. He had ſtated that 
400, oool. in the extraordinaries had been 
advanced to the Auſtrian general. The 
advance, however, was $50,000l. In this 
there was a conliderable deficiency : and 
the whole of the deficiencies of grants 
amounted to 2,333,090), This was cer- 
tainly an unuſual ſum; but in it was to be 
included the deticiency of land and malt. 

The whole of the ſupply for the enſuing 
year, allowing for two millions ot Exche- 
quer bills, would amount to 27,3 63,0001. 
As to the means of producing this tum, 
the firſt was the land and malt 2,509,000. 


. Exchequer bills to the amount of 209,0001, 


The growing produce of the confolidated 
tund was the next ſource : this amounted 
to 220,0001. up to the 5th of January 1796. 
The whole produce of laſt year was 
13,598, 000l. allowing what had been paid 
to ſeamen. The revenue up to the 5th 
of January laſt was 13,953,009. a larger 
ſum certainly than that raiſed during the 
pretent year. And the average revenue 
of theſe three laſt years of war might be 
13,933»000l. The permanent charges were 
eleven millions. 

The amount of the Dutch prizes was 
another means of ſupplying the exigen- 
cies of the preſent year. His majeity was 
on that day moſt graciouſly plealed to 
communicate to the houſe his wiſh that 
this property ſhould be applied to the 
public ſervice. Theſe goods had been 
taken and detained previous to the decla- 
ration of hoſtilities between this m—_ 
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end the United Provinces; on that account 
they were not the property of the captors, 
but of right belonged to the crown. Not- 
withttanding this, it was the intention of 
government to grant a reaſonable com- 
penſation to thole who had captured any 
property belonging to the Dutch; and that 
compenſation wes to be regulated in pro- 
portion to the degree of labour, exertion, 
and danger, incurred in making theſe 
captures. There were ſome in which 
great gallautry had been exerted, others 
in which there were no diificulties at all; 
but the largeſt proportion of them were 
detained by minitterial acts. It was not 
eaſy to aſcertain the amountof theſe goods; 
but he had every reaſon to hope that 
they could not ainount to tefs than one 
million, after allowing to the captors a 
reaſonable compenſation tor their trouble 
and ſervices, It was the duty of the 
houſe to avail itſelf of this ſum, which 
would encreaſe the growing produce of 
the ſinking fund to 3,595,0001. 

Of the expences of the enſuing year, 
one million was already provided by a vote 
of laſt year; and the taxes tor the enſuing 
year might be paid by that, but he con- 
ceived it better to reſerve it for ſome 
contingency, and And taxes which thould 
pay the intereſt of the loan of 18, ooo, oool. 
This was providing a fund to carry on the 
war, in caſe it thould be neceſſary, during 
the whole of the enſuing year, and pay the 
Expences already incurred, and ſuch as 
might hereafter be incurred, The navy 
deht was certainly very largely increaſed; 
but that proceeded from circumſtances 
that were lels to be regretted, becaule the 
exertion that had been uled rendered our 
navy triumphant, The expence had alſo 
been encreated by the number of tranſ- 
ports that were employed to convey the 
troops of the country trom one place to 
another. The increaſe in December 1794, 
was not lets than 5,000,000. and at pre- 
tent it exceeded by 1,500,000). the ſum at 
which it had at that time been eſtimated 
laſt year, The purchaſe of the Eaſt India- 
ſhips tor the king's ſervice, together with 
the trantport ſervice, was another ſource 
of expence which would not cxiſt.next 
year, and he hoped it would be leſs than 
it by 2,500,000l. He ſaid he thought it 
his duty to look to the army extraordi- 
naries. The cauſes which had produced 


the expence in them did no longer exiſt, 


namely, the great armies and opcrations 
Kept up on the continent, He did not 
believe that the extraordinaries for the 
next year would exceed two millions. 
Another ſource of expence was the ample 
bounties that were to be given for the 
importation of corn. He did not ſuppoſe 
that it would come to as much as had been 
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held out in the offers made by parliaments 
but he did not think it would be Rating 
it high to ſet it down at one million, dur- 
ing the courſe of the next ycar. The ex- 
traordinary expences, then, amounting ia 
all to about five millions, were of a very 
different kind irom thoſe of former years. 
The lottery formed. another fund Which 
would produce 300,000l. yearly. The 
money that had been given to American 
loyaliſts out of the lottery was likely ta 
ceaſe in courſe of time, as the laſt inſtal. 
ments would ſoon be paid; and that fund 
would go to pay thoſe expences he had lat 
ſtated, the bounty on corn, &c. — As te 
the objections which gentlemen had made. 
to the mode of railing money by a lottery 
in time of peace, it was time enough te 
conſider them hereafter ; and, in time of 
peace, parliament might adopt any regu- 
lations in that particular which it ſhould 


think proper. At preſent he would only ' 


ſay, that it was ove of the leatt burthen- 
ſome modes of procuring 300,000. a year 
for the ſervice of the ſtate. 

The whole of the expences of the year 
are as follows : 


The whole of the navy { .7,813 ,009 
The army - - 6,104,003 
French corps - - 300,0 
Sardinian ſubſidy - 200,003 
The extraordinarics of the 

army - — . 2,646,009 


The ſum neceflary to com 
plete ditto for the whole 
year, fince the laſt pay- 
ment, up to the 5th Jau, 


1795 - * 9 359-008 
Ordnance — — 1,744, 0 
Miſcellanies - - 3 60,000 
To the linking fund - 200,005 
Deticiency of grants - 2,333, 0 
Ditto of land and malt — $535,005 
Exchequer bills - 3 590,096 
Bounty tor iniportation of 

corn — — 1,090,009 
Deficiency of the Auſtrian 

gencral - = _ 400,008 

27,485, ooo 


New TAx ES. 

In order to meet theſe various expences, 
a new loan of 18 millions of money was 
necellary, That he had already agreed 
for, and for which he was to pay at the 
rate of 41. 13s. 6d, intereſt on every hun- 
dred pounds. It was necellary to add ons 
per cent. more to the intereſt, in order 
to form a capital for the fiaking fund. 
That would cauſe the intereſt of the loan 
to be about 6 per cent. and that part ap- 
propriated to the linking fund would a- 
mount to 1,11 1,500l. annually. In order 
to provide for this intereſt, it would be 
neceſlary to lay on new taxcs. Tn 
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he truſted would preſs upon the people 


as little as poflible. Firſt of all, there 
would be taxes on all ſpecies of collatera! 
fucceffion ; on afleſfments an increaſe of 
ten per cent. a double amount of taxes on 
all horſes kept for pleaſure, and on all 
other hortes, to a certain extent, employed 
in the butineſs of agriculture or other- 
wife ; on tobacco, printed cottons, falt; a 
diminution of bounties and drawbacks on 
the exportatioas of ſugars; and theſe were 
the general outlines, which he thought it 
his duty to lay before them. 

Firſt, as to taxes on collateral ſucceſ- 
ſton, this ſpecies of taxation had originat- 
ed in a country that had nearly equalled 
this in commercial conſequence, he alluded 
to Holland. Under this might be com- 
prehended all legacies, which, computing 
the degree of proximity, would be rated 
at from one to two per cent. firſt then, 
to entorce the principal of two per cent. 
on all legacies above a certain ſum, reſi- 
duary legacies to extend to the following 
calculation, making ſome trifling varia- 
tions, viz. from two to four and from 
four to fix per cent. beginning with firſt 
couſins and continuing to perfect ſtrangers, 
obſerving a regular proportion, This ſort 
ot property was, he faid, moſt connected 
with the exiſtence of the country : and, 
furely it could not be thought unreaſon- 
able to extend it to landed property of the 
country alto. 

The mode of aflefling this tax would 
be, wheu the relation was not wide, two 
per cent. in cale of a tirit couſin 3 per 
cent. fecond couſin 4 per cent. and the 
more remote in proportion up to the ab- 
ſolute ftranget, who thall pay 6 per cent. 
and this tax to be paid in proportion to 
the degree of conſanguinity. 

The landed property amounted, on 
the loweſt calculation, to 25, , cool. 
the annua! rent at 28 yeats purchale would 
amount to 76,000,00c}, and tg add the 
perioual property of 600,000,0001. the total 
anmount would be 1300,000,000l, Taking 
legacies left by will at one-third of the 
Whole, and the amount of iegacics to col- 
Iaterals to lefs land property, oge-liftth— 
then taking one-fourth as the medium 
amount, the amount might be computed 
at 325,0Cc0,0y01l., which would produce 
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annually a ſum of 294, oool.— the amount 
of the aſſeſſed taxes 140,000), 

The next article of taxation was horſes, 
There was already a tax of 10s. on every 
ſingle horſe kept for pleaſure. This tax 
ſhould therefore be increaſed in proportion 
until the number reached fix, when the 
amount ſhowd be doubled, which would 
make 20s. for every horſe—this he com- 
puted at 210, ol. On every horfe em- 
ployed in agriculture, or otherwiſe, 258. 
per. annum this could not be complain- 
ed of by farmers, as lately their produce 
had riſen to a very great price, and they 
could eaſily afford it. The number of 
horſes thus employed he computed at one 
million, which would produce a revenue of 
100,0001, | 

The next article of taxation was to- 
bacco ; the duty on which he would auz- 
ment one-fourth per pound, the amount 
of which would be 170,000l. . Next, 
printed cottons, the duty on which he 
would propoſe railing twopence-halfpen- 
ny per yard--the duty at preſent was 
threepence-halfpenny, and this riſe ot 
twopence-haltpenny would be ſix-pence, 
which would amount to 135,000l. The 
next article was falt, which he would 
ſtate at 32,0001. A diminution of one- 
fourth of the drawback on the exporta- 
tion of ſugar, which would amount to 
180,000l. having laſt year amounted to 
between 7 and Soo, ooo. The total amount 
would therefore be 1, 123, oool. to be 
raiſed by theſs taxes. 

All the new taxes are ſtated in the fol- 
lowing order : 

An additiunal duty on lega- 

cies - - f . 250,009 

Ten per cent. upon all aſſeſ- 


ted taxes „ - 140,008 
A double tax upon all plea- 
ſure horſes, and 2s. per 
head on all other hortes 316,009 
Additional duty on tobacco, 
44. per lb. — 170, ooo 
Additional duty of 34d. on 
printed callicoes - 135,009 
By a regulation ot the ſalt duty 32,000 
Diuinution of one-fourth of 
the drawback on lugar 180,009 


1,123,009 


Total of the new taxes 


——————̃ — —— 


[The annexed View of the haſty Retreat of the French Troops before the Allied 


Army, in October laſt, is to embellith, in its proper Plaue, the Hiltory of the Wars of 
England herewith given.) 
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HISTORICAL and POLITICAL ANECDOTES or Tre RIGHT 
Hox. CHARLES JAMES FOX.,——With a fine PORTRAIT, 


HIS celebrated orator is the ſe— 
cond ſon of henry, the firſt Lord 


' Holland, created a peer of Great 


Britain in 1462, by Lady Georgina 
Caroline, eldeſt daughter of his Grace 
the late Duke of Richmond. He 
was born the thirteenth of January, 
1749, and is deſcended by the mo- 
ther's ſide from the famous but un- 
fortunate Houſe of Stuart. He is 
conſequently not only allied to the 
preſent reigning family, but alſo to 
moſt families of the higheſt rank, as 
well as the greateſt antiquity and in- 
fluence, in England. But, had Mr. 
Fox not come into the world under 
all the advantages of a noble genea- 
logy and an ample fortune, yet his 
natural endowments are ſuch as 
mult have diſtinguiſhed him in- any 
ſituation whatever. His father ſuc- 
ceſſively filled the offices of ſecretary 
at war, ſecretary of ſtate, and pay- 
matter general of his majeſty's forces, 
in which latter ſituation, he is ſaid, 
on account ot the length of the war, 
to have amaſſed a prodigous fortune, 
Charles James Fox, who was his ſe- 
cond ton, was always his favourite. 
The celebrity which marked his pro- 
greſs in the acquiſition of clatlical 


learning at Eton College, where he 


is ſaid to have maſtered every talk 
and ſcience by a kind of intuition, 
procured him an immediate and a de- 
cided ſuperiority in every claſs he 
joined. His public ſtudies at this ce- 
lebrated ſchool were under the direc- 
tion of Doctor Barnard. His private 
tutor was Doctor Newcombe, the 
preſent biſhop of Waterford, who de- 
rives more fame, perhaps, from ſuch 
a fortunate circumitance than from 
any preterment the church can afford 
him. From Eton Mr. Fox went to 
Oxford, where the brilliancy of his 
parts, the urbanity of his manners, 
and the vivacity of his converſation, 
were ſoon equally conſpicuous and po- 
ular. After remaining a ſhort time 
in theſe venerable ſhades df literature 
and philoſophy, he obtained his fa- 
ther's permiſſion to travel; and cer- 
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in 1783. 


tainly no one was ever better qualifi- 
ed to derive inſtruttion from ſuch an 
endleſs ſucceſſion of novelity and va- 
riety as travelling affords. 

The parliamentary hiſtory of Mr, 
Fox is equally voluminous and mif- 
cellaneous. His firſt career commen- 
ced in oppoſition to the people, and 
he was appointed one of the commiſ- 
foners of the treaſury in 1772, but 
differing in opinion with Lord North, 
the then miniſter, he was ſuddenly 
and laconically diſmiſſed therefrom 
by a note delivered to him by the door- 
keeper of the houſe of commons. 

Mr. Fox now became one of the 
moſt ſtrenudus oppoſers of Lord 
North's adminiſtration, inſomuch that 
he was ſtiled ** the man of the peo- 
ple; and he continued to have that 
title till his famous coalition with 
Lord North, when he was made one 
of his majeſty's principal ſecretaries 
of ſtate, which office he reſigned in 
a few months, upon the death of the 
Marquis of Rockingham, and held 
again upon the Duke of Portland's 
being made firit lord of the treaſury 
He again quitted it at the 
end of the year, when the Portland 
adminiſtration was turned out by his 
India bill, and has ever {ince been in 
oppoſition to government. Theſe are 
the only places he has ever held, ex- 
cept the clerkſhip of the pells in Ire- 
land, to which he ſucceeded as part 
of his patrimony on the death of: his 
brother, the late Lord Holland, 1774, 
and diſpoſed of to government in 1775, 
when it was given to the preſent Lord 
Hawkeſbury. 

Mr Fox firſt ſat in the houſe of 
commons for Midhurſt in 1768, he 
was afterwards choſen for Malmſbury 
in 1774; and has ſince the year 1789 
been a member for the city of Weit- 
minſter, for which he has {food ſeve- 
ral of the ſevereſt conteſts ever known 
in the electionzering annals of this 
country. On the ſubject of one, that 
in 1784, the merits of which were 
brought before the houſe, Mr. Har- 
dinge obſerved, there had been forty- 
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eig t ſpeeches, beſides many by-battles 
touiglit with great ſpirit. 

The popularity which Mr. Fox 
gained by his uniform and ſpirited 
 eppolition to Lord North during the 
Auiericau war, was equal, perhaps, 
to any thing ever poſſeſſed by an in— 
dividual. No one ever ſtood Ingher 
in the opinion of the people, His 
coalition, however, with this noble- 
man in the year 1783, loſt him, as 
Mr. Wilberforce obſerved, “ the 
confidence of the country,” and threw 
him into that ſhade, from which no 
length of time, no retribution, can 
pollibly recover him. Nor can this 
be thought at all ſurprifing, when it 
is conſidered, that it was wholly in 
pointing out the political enormities 
of this miniſler, and in foutemnly 
promiſing to bring him to the lcaftoid, 
that he had raiſed himſelf fo high in 
the eſtimation of the public. A thou- 
ſaud times he had declared, that he 
deteſted Lord North not merely as a 
miniſter, he abhorred him equally as 
a man. For ten years, and upwards, 
he called him by every vile and op- 
probrious name, and accuted him of 
every crime that could be crowded 
within the ſcope of human turpitade. 
Yet, when every eye was eager (o 
view this gigantic champion ia the 
cauſe of political virtue ftretch forth 
his up-litted arm to drag the great 
{late delinquent to the ſcaftold, he was 
tound apoliate enough to form one of 
the ciofelt unions with him, and even 
to take him to his boſom with all his 
mera] and political fins on his head, 
for Mr. Fox even ſuffered Lord 
North to declare in the houfe, “ that 
no mean conceſlion had been made on 
his fide. He appealed to his right 
honourable friend, if he had facrinc- 
ed any one opinion he had formerly 
eld.” 

I his ſhameful conduct truck a ge- 
neral alarm as Mell as horror. In 
and out of parliament it was equally 
coudemned and -reprobated. © It 
{urcly,” faid Nr. Pitt, “ would have 
ſtaggered even the faith of the moſt 
credulous, had any one, for example, 
ecting a f{pirit of prophecy, pre- 
dicted, that two great parliamentary 
characters, who hadalways moved in 
dillerent lines, who were known to 
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each other only by their political ani- 
moſities, whoſe oppolition was avow= 
ed, whoſe reſentments ſeemed im- 
placable, and their hatred fixed, 
ſhould, in a myſterious moment, 
coaleſce, and unite inthe fame ſenti- 
ments!“ 

Indeed, by a very great and re- 
ſpectabſe part of the houſe, this 
execrable coalition, which opened a 
periectly new ſcene of things, was 
moſt indigaantly received. Mr. 
Powys ſaid, This was the age of 
ſtrange confederacies. The world 
had ſeen great and arbitrary deſpots 
ſtand forth the protectors of an infant 
re public France and Spain had com- 
bined to eſtabliſh the riling liberties 
of America; and the houſe now ſur. 
veyed the counterpart of this picture 
—a monſtrous coalition of oppoſite 
priaciples—the lofty allertor of the 
royal prerogative joined in alliance 
with the worſhippers of the majeſty 
of the people.” Thus the public 
confidence in Mr. Fox was loft, and 
umverſal experience confirms the ob- 
iervation of a celebrated writer, „that 
the public confidence once loſt is 
never completely regained.*”* The 
coalition was the theme of univerſal 
and paſſtonate execration. All thoſe 
bitter and opprobrious expreſhons of 
contumely and reproach againft Lord 
North, with which the fpecches of 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke had becu 
tor lo many years filled, were now 
recalled to the general recuilettion, 
and excited a degree of anger, in- 
dignation, and amazement, which 
had not been equalled fince the me- 
morahle and infauous defection of 
Mr. Pulteney. Hence it was univci- 
fully branded as a grols and palpable 
ſacrifice of every ſentiment of ho- 
nour, conſiſtency, and recttitude, on 
the altar of ambition, intereſt, and 
revenge. | 

One of the moſt diſtinguiſhed mea- 
fures of Mr. Fox and his new co 
league, was the introduction of their 
India bill. This tamous bill pro- 
poſed no leſs than to take from the 


directors and proprietors the entire 


ad miniſtration, not of their territo- 
ral merely, but of their commercial, 
atfairs, and to velt the management 
and direction of them in the hands 
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of ſeven commiſſioners named in the 
bill, and irremovable by the crown, 
except in conſequence of an addreſs 
of either houſe of parliament. Theſe 
commiſſioners and directors were im- 
mediately to enter into poſſeſſion of 
all lands, tenements, books, records, 
veſſels, goods, merchandize, and le- 
curities, in truſt for the company. 
This att, by which the charter of 
the company was entirely ſuperſeded, 
was to continue in force four years, 
that is, till the year after the next ge- 
neral election ?—and it was accompa- 
nied by a ſecond bill enacting very 
wife and equitable regulations for 
the future government of the Britiſh 
territories in Hindoſtan. The aſto- 
niſhment excited by the diſcloſure of 
this plan was very great; and while 
it was on one ſide of the honfe ex- 
tolled as a malter-piece of genius, 
virtue, and ability, it was on the 0- 
ther reprobated as a deep and danye- 
Tous deſign, fraught with miſchief 
and ruin.“ India, it was true,“ 
ſaid Mr. Pitt, „Wanted reform, but 
not ſuch a reform as this; —it want- 
ed a conſtitutional alteration, and not 
a tyrannical one, that broke through 
every principle of equity and juſtice. 
By the bill betore the houſe, an at- 
tack was made on the moft ſolemn 
charters: it pointed a fatal blow a- 
gainſt the faith and integrity of par- 
hament: it broke through every tie 
by which man was bound to man. 
The principle of this bill once eſta— 
blithed, what ſecurity had the other 
public companies of the Kingdom ? 
What ſecurity had the bank of Eng- 
land? What ſecurity had the nation— 
al creditors, or the public corporati- 
ons? Or indeed, what affurance 
could we have tor the Great Charter 
itſelf, the foundation of all our li- 
berties? It would be tolly in the ex— 
treme to ſuppoſe, that the principle, 
once admitted, would operate only 
on the preſent occaſion, Good prin- 
ciples might fleep, but bad ones ne— 
ver. It was the curſe of ſociety, 
that when a bad principle was once 
eltabliſhed, bad men would always 


be found to give it its full effect. 


The bill under conſideration included a 
confiſcation of the property, anda dis- 
franchiſement of the members, of the 
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Eaſt- India company; all the ſeveralar- 
ticles of whoſe effects were transferred 
by violence to ſtrangers. Imagination 
was at a loſs to gueſs at the moſt in- 
ſignificant trifle that had eſcaped the 
harpy jaws of a ravenous coalition. 
On the other hand, it was with equal 
eloquence and ability vindicated by 
Mr. Fox, who with warmth declared, 
„that he would riſque upon the exe- 
cation of this bill whatever was moſt 
dear to him—whatever men moſt va- 
lued: the character of integrity, of 
talents, of honour, of preſent repu- 
tation and future fame ;—theſe he 
would ſtake upon the conſtitutional 
fatety, the enlarged policy, the equi- 
ty and wiſdom, of this meaſure.” A 
petition however was preſented from 
the company, repretenting the mea- 
{ure as ſubverſive of their charter, 
and operating as a confiſcation of 
their property, without charging a- 
vaink them any ſpecitic delinquenty, 
without trial, without conviction ; @ 
proceeding contrary to the moſt fa- 
cred privileges of Britiſh ſubzects ; 
and praying to be heard by counſel 
againſt the bill. The city of London 
alſo preſented a ſtrong petition to the 
ſame effect. This bill, however, 
was carried with rapidity through all 
Its ſtages in the houſe of commons by 
deciſive majorities; and on the gth 
of December, Mr. Fox, attended 
by a numerous train of members, 
preſented the bill at the bar of the 
houſe of lords, On this occaſion, 
Earl Temple declared, “ that he was 
happy to embrace the firſt opportu- 
nity of entering his proteſt againſt fo 


infamous a bill; againſt a ftretch of 


power ſo truly alarming, and that 
went near to ſeize upon the moſt ineſ- 
ti mable of our conſtitution—our char. 
tered rights.” 

On the 17th of the ſame month, af- 
ter ſeveral violent debates, it was 
moved, that the bill be rejected. On 
this occaſion, Lord Camden diftin- 
guiſhed himfelf by a moſt able and 
eloquent ſpeech, againſt a meaſure 
which his lordthip affirmed to be in 
the higheſt degree pernicious and 
unconſtitutiona!l. © To diveſt the 


company of the management of their. 


own property and commercial con- 
cerns was, his lordſhip ſaid, to treat 
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them as idects; and he regarded the 
bill not ſo much in the light of a 
commiſſion of bankruptcy, as of lu— 
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nacy. After many ſimilar obſerva- 
tions, the motion of rejection was car- 
and at 
midnight, on the 18th of December, 
a royal meſſage was ſent to the coali- 
tion ſecretaries, demanding the ſeals 
of their teveral departments; and 
early the next morning letters of diſ- 
miſſion, ſigned Temple, were tent to 
the other members of the cabinet. 
In a few days after, Mr. Pitt was de- 
clared firſt lord of the treaſury, and 
chancellor of the exchequer; which 
terminated this very ſhort adminiſtra- 
tion of Mr. Fox. The India bill, 
aſter it had been completely deve- 
loped and explained, was almoſt uni- 
verſally condemned as a meature in 
the higheſt degree arbitrary and op- 
preſſive, and with conſummate arti- 
fce calculated to perpetuate the pow - 
er of an adminiſtration who were the 
objects of the national deteſtation. It 
is nevertheleſs a ſuppoſition abſolutely 
inadmiſſible, that ſuch men as the 
Duke of Portland, Lord John Caven- 
diſh, and Mr. Fox, had concerted a 
meaſure inſidiouſly adapted to ſerve 
their own purpole—knowing or be- 
lieving the fame to be inimical to the 
eſſential intereſts of their country. In 
fact, no plan for the government of 
India could be framed which was not 
liable to very great objection. The 
bill of Mr, Fox was primarily and 
protelfedly deſigned for the reforma- 
tion of abuſes in India; and, as it was 
neceſſary for this purpoſe to eſtabliſh 
a new and extenſive lource of autho- 
rity and influence at home, very plau- 
fible, and to perſons intereſted, doubt- 
leſs, very convincing, reaſons might 
be adduced to prove it more ſafe and 
conſtitutional to entruſt this power to 
parliamentary commiſſioners than to 
the .crown, whoſe influence it had 
been ſo lately the grand and favourite 
object to diminiſh, Nor was it poſſi - 
ble that the parliamentary rejection of 
this bill could have been attended 


with ſuch tional effects, had not the 
popularity of the miniſter with whom 
it originated been already completely 
and for ever annihiliated by means of 
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that fatal and accurſed coalition, which 
impreſſed on the public mind an un- 
alterable belief, that the ſpring of 
action in every miniſter is more or 
leſs directed by ſiniſter views, a thirſt 
tor power, emolument, and ambition. 

The ſubſequent line of conduct 
purſued by Mr. Fox, both in his 
parliamentary and political character, 
beipeak in him a high ſenſibility of 
his error, and of the ſacrifice he had 
made, his acknowledgment of which 
afforded great ſatisfaction to his par- 
tizans; in ſomuch that in the year 
1793, his friends, at a general meeting, 
agreed to preſent him with one hun- 
d red thouſand pounds, as a teltimony 
of their approbation ot his private 
virtues and of his general public 
conduct; and Mr. Fox was pleaſed 
to ſignify his readineſs to accept of 
this magnificent gratuity z; which 
donbtlelsly evinces a molt dignified 
mark of popular eſteem. With re- 
gard to the oratorical talents of Mr. 
Fox, whoſe declamatory torrent, like 
the deep and rapid falls of Niagara, 
overwhelms every unſuſpicious bark 
that is drawn within its vortex, their 
powers are well known to every ſtu- 
dent in politics. As a ſcholar, and 
in depth of erudition, no one comes 
before him. Bis ſpeeches are ex- 
tremely claſſical, and his knowledge 
fully competent to every ſubject. He 
expreſſes himſelf with amazing volu- 
bility, and deals much in detail. He 
attacks with great boldneſs, and ex- 
cels moſt in ſhewing a queſtion in ſome 
new point of view, or in giving the 
moiſt wonderful eitect and colouring 
to parts that have, in other hands, 
made. little or no impreſhon on the 
houſe. No one conducts hinifelf with 
more politeneſs and liberality in de- 
bate. Ile never ſpeaks of profeſſional 
men but in the warmelt ſtrains of pa- 
negyric, nor ſuſters any thing of a 
perſonal nature, or like abuſe, to e- 
ſcape him, except againſt the miniſter, 
whoſe conduct he profelledly attacks 
on all occaſions, in the moſt general 
terms of cenſure and reprobation. 
It is not untrequently urged, by way 
of degradation to Mr. Fox, and pro- 
feſſedly to abridge the ſplendour of 
his political character and abilities, 
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that he very early indulged, without 
reſerve, in all the faſhionable levities 
and dillipations incident to his age and 
ſtation. It ought, however, at the 
ſame time to be remarked, that he 
ſtopped ſhort of thole vices which ef- 
ſentially debaſe and contaminate the 
moral character, and which are e— 
qually incompatible with preſent e- 
ſleem or future hope. For though 
ad:(iipation borders upon the region of 
moral depravity, and too often ter- 
minates in it, there is a real and very 
important difference between them. 
A youth of high ſpirit and elevated 
rank, endowed with lively ſenſibili— 
ties, and potſeſiing all the advantages 
winch nature and fortune can beltow, 
may be conſidered, on his firſt en- 
trance into lite, as placed ina ſcene of 
abſolute enchantment. Pleaſure pre- 
ſents herſelf in a thouſand forms, and, 
in the ardour and efferveſcence of 
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paſſion, no other object is perceived 
for which exiſtence is deſirable. At 
length, the faſcination diſſolves, and 
it will be indeed fortunate if he is 
then able to transter his regards to 
thoſe fuperior purſuits which are Cale 
culated to give full ſcope to the in- 
tellectual and rational faculties. In 
the higher walks of lite, when the 
concomitant temptations are ſur— 
mounted, and advantages improved, 
are the higheſt and moſt accompliſhed 
characters formed; and in juſtice to 
Mr. Fox it muſt be acknowledged, 
that he has greatly redeemed the er- 
rors of his youth, by the attainments 
of his maturer years, and by devoting 
his unrivalled talents almoſt exclu- 
ſively to the noble and tranſcendent 
intention of advancing, by the moſt 
unwearied and unremitting excrtions, 
the peace, welfare, and proſperity, of 
his country. 


ANECDOTES or Tas LIFE Ax A 


CHARACTER or THE RIGHT Hon. WILLIAM PITT. 


With a fine 


R. Pitt is the ſecond ſon of the 

late Earl of Chatham, who 
raiſed this country to the higheſt pin- 
nacle of glory. He received his edu— 
cation at the univerlity of Cambridge, 
and was afterwards entered a ſtudent 
of Lincoln's Inn, and admitted to the 
bar. Formed, however, to be a Roſ- 
Cius on the great ſtage of politics, he 
was choſen one of the members in 


parliament in the year 1780, for the. 


borough of Appleby, which place he 
continued to repreſent till the year 
1784, when he was returacd for the 
univerſity of Cambridge, for which 
he at preſent ſits in the houſe, ; 

On the 10th of July 1782, he was 
appointed chancellor of the exche- 
guer, in the room of Lord John Ca- 
vendiſh, which ſituation he quitted 
on the reſignation of the Marquis of 
Landſdown, then Earl of Shelburne, 
firit lord of treaſury, who was ſuc- 
ceeded on the 5th of April 1783, by 
the Duke of Portland; his grace, 
however, only continued in power 
till the 26th of December following, 
when Mr, Pitt came again into ad- 
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minſtration, and was placed at the 
head of his majeſty's councils. 

The elevation of Mr. Pitt to the 
higheſt official ſituation of the coun- 
try was no leſs rapid than ſingular; 
and his ſudden removal from the 
court of King's bench, where his 
legal powers had ſcarcely begun to 
diſcover themſelves, to the place of 
firſt miniſter of the Britiſh empire, 
was perhaps a tranſition perfectly 
unknown in the annals of hiſtory. 

In reviewing the molt celebrated 
ſpeakers, we find many of them dif- 
tinguiſhed by ſome purticular and ap- 
propriate excellence; but Mr. Pitt 
preſently ſhewed himſelf competent 
to every ſubject, and equal to every 
diſcuſſion. He ſoon proved, that he 
could calily deſcend to mnutie, or 
riſe tomagnitude, and that, whatever 
the queſtion might be, he could tow- 
er far above his competitors. By the 
molt ſuperlative genius he ſeemed to 
have acquired a knowledge ſo great 
and univerſal, that whether the mat- 
ter in debate related to Europe, Aſia 
Africa, or America, he appeared 


equally 
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equally well informed, and able to 
argue upon it, no leſs to his own cre. 
dit than to the information and alto- 
niſhment ot the houle. 

Mr. Pitt had not been long in pow- 
er before he had a very ſignal oppor- 
tunity of evincing his dilimterettedneſs, 
by giving up the clerkſhip of the pells, 
a circumſtance that tended to raiſe 
him very high io the eſtimation of the 
public, and to form a no inconlidera- 
ble theme of praile in both houſes of 
parliament. Lord Thurlow, in par- 
ticular, in a ſtrain. of panegyric, took 
an opportunity of complimenting the 
miniſter on the occation. He highly 
applauded him for giving up the 
clerkſhip of the pells in the manner 
he had done; he ſaid, „he had been 
ſhabby enough to adviſe him to take 
it, as it had ſo fairly fallen into his 
hands, and he believed he ſhould have 
been ſhabby encugh to have done ſo 
himſelf, as other great and exalted 
Characters had ſo recently ſet him the 
example; and he was ſo ſhabby as to 
think, that there was no occalion for 
him to ſoar above his noble predeceſ- 
ſors in office, and to aſpire at higher 
acts of diſintereſtedneſs and ſpirit; 


but Mr. Pitt, with notious of purity, 


not only very uncommon in the pre- 
ſent degenerate days, but ſcarcely to 
be paralleled in the pureſt times of 
Greece and Rome, had nobly prefer— 


red the public to the confideration of, 


his own particular intereſt.“ 

The hiſtory of Mr. Pitt is not more 
extraordinary tor the uncommon eclat 
with which he made his public entre 
into public lite, than for the enco- 
miums palled on him by the firſt and 
moſt independent characters ot the 
age. His majeſty,” Mr. Dundas 
ſaid, * had ſingled him out as a man of 
talents the moſt aſtotuiſhing, of inte— 
grity the molt uncorrupt, of a repu— 
tation the moi extraordinary. He 
was the favourite of the houſe of 
commons, and, in celebrating his 
name, the people joined in one gene- 
ral anthem of praiſe.” The country 


gentlemen, in particular, who are of 


the firſt weight and conſideration, 
took an early opportunity of expreſs- 
ing their ſatisfaction. Mr. Rolle 
not only delivered his own private 
tentiments, but ſaid, he was empow- 
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ered and commanded by his confti. 
tuents to declare to the houſe, * that 


they highly concurred with him in his 


ſupport of the miniſter, and that they 
repoſed the muſt implicit confidence 
in his meaſures.” Mr. Drake pro- 
nounced Mr. Pitt a ** magnanimous 
miniſter,” and added, “ that from his 
appointment, the maſt happy pre- 
ſages of glory aud protperity -to this 
country might naturally be drawn.” 
Mr. Martin, independent in his opi- 
nion, and not very apt to praiſe, 
thought Mr. Pitt “ noble miniſter,“ 
and declared, ** that his conduct had 
always been confittent, ſteady, and, 
upright.” And inthe lords, the late 
Duke of Chandos ſaid, “he ſupport- 
ed the preſent premier wholly from 
principle” and after paſhng a warn 
enjogium on him, parodying what 
Mr. Pitt's tather ſaid of General 
Wolfe, pronounced the prefent chan— 
cellor of the exchequer “ an heaven- 
born miniſter.“ 

Mr. Pitt, before he came into ad- 
miniſtration, had won greatly on the 
public mind by his exertions tor a 
parliamentary reform. It is remark- 
able, that, notwithſtanding the proud: - 
gious and glaring incquality of tlie 
national ſyttem of repreſentation as 
now conſtituted, the idea of a parlia- 
mentary reform may be conſidered in 
great meaſure as anovelty in politics. 
The patriots of former days, f{eniibie 
of the dangers ariüng from the rapid 
and enormous increaſe of the regal 
influence, ſtrongly and repeated 
urged the remedialmeaſures of trien- 
nial parliaments, of civil and military 
reductions, of place and penſion bills; 
but it was a ſpecies of merit reſerved 
for Mr. Pitt, to ſtrike at the root of 
the evil, by an effort to extend and 
equalize that popular reprelentation, 
on the purity and integrity of which 
the national proſperity and welfare 
10 eflentially depend. 

The evils attending this detective 
and corrupt ſtate of the reprefenta- 
tion had at no former period of our 
hiſtory been ſo flagrantly apparent as 


in the preſent reign; and it was with, 


grief and indignation that the intelli— 
gent and iadependent part of the pub- 
lic faw the houſe of commons dege- 
nerate into an aſſembly apparently 

pelleſiing 
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poſſeſſing neither will, nor power, nor 
wiſdom, but what they derived trom 
the fiat of the miniſter, who alſo fre- 
quently appeared himſelf the ſport of 
ſome capricious and invißble agent. 
« The virtue, ſpirit, and eſſence, of 
an houle of commoas,” ſays Mr. 
Burke in his famous political tract, 
« conſiſts in its being the expreſs im- 
age of the feelings of the nation. An 
addreſſing houſe of commons, and a 
petitioning nation—an houſe of com- 
mons full of confidence when the na- 
tion is plunged in deſpair, who vote 
thanks when the nation calls upon 
them for impeachments, who are 
eaver to grant when the general voice 
demands account, who 1a all diſputes 
between the people and adminittra- 
tion preſume againſt the people, who 
punith their diſorders, but refuſe to 
enquire into the provocations to 
them :==this is an unnatural, a mon- 
ſtrous, ſtate of things in this conſtitu- 
tion. Such an aſſembly is not to any 
popular purpoſe an houſe of com- 
mons.” And fo ſtruck was the late 
Earl of Chatham with the obvious 
and manituld miſchiefs ariſing from 
the preſent incongruous ſyſtem, that 
he {crupled not to hazard a peremp- 
tory prediction, that the rotten bo- 
roughs would not ſurvive the preſent 


ceatury—and that, if parliament did 


not reform itſelf from within, it 
would be reformed with a vengeance 
from without.” Nevertheleſs it mult 
be acknowledged there were not 
wanting many wife and excellent 
perſons, true and firm friends to li- 
berty, whole. minds forcibly revolted 
at the novelty, and Loldneſs of the 
idea of new-modelling the repreſent- 
ation of the country, They conceiv- 
el the actual advantages reſulting 
trom the conſtitution, when rightly 
adminiſtered, under the preſent form, 
too great to riſque any experiment, 
however plauſible in theory, of ſuch 
magnitude as to draw aſter it conſe- 
quences which no human .lagacity 
could pretend to trace or fathom. 
Totally to annihilate the influence 
of the crown in the houſe of com- 
mons, would give ſuch an aſcend- 
ency to the republican part of the 
conſtitution, that the prerogative of 


the monarch would in a ſhort time be 
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reduced to as low an ebb as the au- 
thority which 1s exerciſed by a doge 
of Venice; the executive power 
would loſe its weight and energy, and 
the ſtate would be torn with the op- 
polite and equal claims of hoſtile and 
contending factions. 

The Duke of Richmond, however, 
who had fignaliſed himſelf as a pub- 
lic and zealous patron of this ſcheme, 
exprelsly ſays, in his famous letter to 
Colonel Sharman, chairman of the 
military convention at Dungannon, 
that all plans of a merely ſpecula- 
tive nature, not tending to the eftec- 
tual recovery of their rights, neither 
could nor ought to influence the peo- 
ple in their favour.” His grace, in 
conformity to theſe ſentiments, de- 
clares, “ that he did not think bim- 
ſelf at liberty to ſpeculate on the 
ſubject, for that every man not la- 
bouring under natural or moral diſa- 
bility had an inherent right of ſuffrage 
paramount to all conſiderations of ci- 
vil or political expediency.” 

And the city of London alſo, aſ- 
ſembled in common-hall, reſolved, 
« That the unequal repreſentation of 
the people, the corrupt ſtate of par- 
liament, and the perverſion thereof 
from its original inſtitution, had been 
the principal cauſes of the unjuſt war 
with America, and of every grievance 
of which the nation complained.” Si- 
milar reſolutions were palled by the 
county of York, and many other 
counties and cities; and after ſo long 
and bitter an experience of the evils 
ariſing from the defective. ſtate of the 
repreſentation, it would indeed have 
argued not ſo much a wiſe and well- 
weighed caution, as a reproachful ex- 
ceſs of political timidity in the nation, 
to have heſitated in applying the moſt 
permanent and efficacious remedy. 
The motion of Mr. Pitt, however, 
though eloquently enforced by the 
mover, and ſupported by Mr. Fox 
with a great diſplay of diſcrimination 
and judgment, was rejected, notwith- 
ſtanding its popularity, by a majority 
of 161 to 141 voices. 

Very ſoon after this motion, Mr. 
Pitt was conſtituted chancellor of the 
exchequer, under the adminiſtration 
of the Earl of Shelburne; which he 
held only during the ſhort continu- 
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ance of that nobleman's political 
reign; when Mr. Fox, on his famous 
coalition with Lord North, was again 
placed at the head of affairs, and Mr. 
Pitt was ſucceeded by Lord John Ca- 
vendith, as chancellor of the exche- 
quer. 

Mr. Pitt, now being in oppolition, 
renewed his motion for a more equal 
repreſentation of the people; and on 
the 5th of May, 1783, brought for- 
ward a ſpecific plan for adding one 
hundred members to the countics, and 
aboliſhing a proportionable number 
of the burgage-tenure and other (ſmall 
and obnoxious boroughs, This plan, 
though ſupported by Mr. Fox as mi- 
niſter of ſtate, was nevatived by a 
great majority; the numbers on the 
diviſion being 293 to 149. As there 
muſt of courſe ever be a ſtronger op- 
poſition againſt any ſpecific plan of re- 
form in the firſt inſtance, than to. a 
comprehealive and general motion of 
enquiry only, the latter is evidently 
the molt politic as well as reaſonable 
mode of introducing the queſtion to 
the notice and diſcuſſion of the houſe ; 
and, had it been adopted by Mr. Pitt 
on this occalion, it could not have ſo 
egregioufly failed of ſucceſs. The 
motion was oppoſed by the other ſe- 
cretary, Lord North, who with an 
happy allutive pleaſantry declared, 
« that, while ſome with Lear demand- 
ed an hundred knights, and others 
with Goneril were-ſ{aiisfied with fifty, 
he with Regan exclaimed, No not 
one!” His lordſhip, in a graver and 
more argumentative ſtrain, faid, “It 
was not true that the houſe of com- 
mons had not its full and proper 
weight in the ſcale of government; 
—h:s political life was a proof that it 
had. It was parliament that had 
made him a miniſter. He came amongſt 
them without connection. It was to 
them he was indebted for his rife, and 
they had pulled him down ;—he had 
been the creature of their opinion and 
of their power ;—his political career 
was conſequently a proof of their in- 
dependence ;—the voice of the com- 
mons was ſuffcient to remove what- 
ever was diſpleaſing to the ſentiments 
and wiſhes of the country; and in 
ſuch a ſituation to parade about a re- 
formation was idle, unneceſſary, in- 


Even the repreſentation of the coun - 


expedient; and dangerous,” This 
reaſoning might perhaps have had 
ſome degree of weight, could it be 
loft to the public recollection, that 
the noble lord was originally advan— 
ced to the premierfhip by the fat of 
the executive power, and was Conti- 
nued in office, during the firſt and laſt 
years of his adminiſtration at leaſt, by 
the influence of tie fame power, in 
oppolition to the clear, unanimous, 
and decided, ſenſe of the nation. His 
lordſhip's compulſive reſignation at 
the Jaſt, proved only that there are li- 
mits, beyond which even the complat- 
ſance of the repreſentative body does 
not extend: and the infatuation of 
the miniſters became at length ſo no- 
torious, that parliament, alarmed at 
their raſhneſs, and aſtoniſhed at tlieir 
folly, happily and critically interpo— 
ſed to ſave the nation from deſtrue— 
tion. 

Although Mr. Pitt failed in theic 
two attempts, while out of place, to 
bring forward a reformation in par— 
liament, he has neverthelels the ſin— 
gular merit of having renewed his 
endeavours to effect this ſaiutary pur- 
poie, after he had held his preſent 
exalted ſituation nearly two years; 
for, on April 18, 1785, he brougit 
forward a motion in ſome degree va-— 
rying from his preceding attempts, 1n 
all reſpects guarded, temperate, and 
jndicious. He rofe (he ſaid) with 
hopes infinitely more {anguine than 
he had ventured to entertain at any 
former period. There never was a 
moment whea the minds of men were 
more enlightened on this intercliing 
topic, or more prepared for its dit- 
cuſſion. He declared his preſent plan 
of reform to be perfectly coincident 
with the ſpirit of thoſe changes which 
had taken place in the exerciſe of the 
elective franchiſe from the earlieſt 
ages, and not in the leaſt allied to the 
ſpirit of innovation. So tar back as 
the reign of Edward 1. before which 
the component orders of the repre- 
ſentative body could not be diſtinctly 
traced, the franchiſe of election had 
been continually fluctuating. As 
one borough decayed and another 
flouriſhed, the firſt was aboliſhed and 
the ſecond inveſted with the right. 
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ties had not been uniform. King 
James I. in his firſt proclamation for 
calling a parliament, directed that the 
ſherifts ſhould not call upon ſuch de- 
cayed and ruined boroughs to ſend 
members to that parliament. For 
this diſcretion, as veſted in the crown, 
he was certainly no advocate; but he 
wiſhed to eſtabliſh a permanent rule 
to operate like the diſcretion out of 
which the conſtitution had ſprung— 
that the principle on which it was 
founded ſhould be reſcued from the 
accident and caprice in which it was 
unhappily involved. He wiſhed to 
bring forward a plan that ſhould be 
complete, gradual, and permanent; a 
plan that not only corrected the ine- 
qualities of the preſent {yſtem, but 
which would be competent to preterve 
the purity it reſtored, and give to the 
conſtitution not only conſiſtency, but 
if poſlible, immortality. It was his 
deſign that the actual number of the 
houſe of commons ſhould be preſerv- 
ed inviolate. His immediate object 
was to ſelect a certain number of the 
decayed and rotten boroughs, the 
the right of repreſentation attached 
to thirty-ſix of which ſhould be trans- 
ferred to the counties, in ſuch pro- 
portions as the wiſdom of parliament 
might preſcribe; and, that all unne- 
cellary harſhneſs might be avoided, 
he recommended the appropriation of 
a fund of one million to be applied 
to the purchaſing of the franchiſe of 
ſuch boroughs, on their voluntary 
application to parliament. When 
this was effected, he propoſed to ex- 
tend the bill to the purchaſing the 
franchiſe of other boroughs, beſides 
the original thirty-ſix; and to trans- 
fer the right of returning members to 
large towns, hitherto unrepreſented, 
upon their petitioning parliament to 
be indulged with this privilege.” 
The other moſt important particu- 
lars of Mr. Pitt's plan were the ad- 
mitting of copyholders to an equality 
with freeholders, and the extending 
the franchiſe in populous towns, 
where the electors were few, to the 
inhabitants in general. The reſult of 
this plan was to give one hundred 
members to the popular intereſt in 
the kingdom, and to extend the right 
of election to one hundred thouſand 
Vol. III. No. 39. 


perſons, who by the exiſting provi- 
ſions of the law are excluded from 
it. This was a very wiſe and excel- 
lently digeſted plan, which did great 
honour to the framer; and the ebo- 
quence, ability, and vigour, with 
which it was ſupported, left no rea- 
ſonable ground oft doubt as to the 
lincerity with which it was brought 
forward. 

The moſt important animadverſion 
in the courſe of the debate to which 
this motion gave riſe, was made by 
Mr. Fox, wha, juſtly remarking 
that government was not a proper- 
ty, but a truſt,” ſtrongly objected to 
the idea of purchaſing franchiſes of 
boroughs, which from their inſigni— 
ficance were no longer entitled to ſend 
members to parliament—* whatever 
was given for conſtitutional purpoſes 
ſhould be reſumed when thoſe pur- 
poſes were no longer anſwered.“ With 
this and ſome other leſs important 
exceptions, Mr. Fox beſtowed upon 
the plan of the miniſter a very juſt 
and liberal tribute of praiſe; and it 
yet remains a doubt, whether, upon 
the ground of expedience, Mr. Pitt 
was not fully juſtified in propoſing 
that regulation, which the more un- 
accommodating policy of Mr. Fox at 
that time diſdained to approve. 

On the other hand, the whole plan 
was reprobatedand ridiculed by Mr. 
Powys, as the mere knight-errantry 
of a political Quixote, It was an 
example, a precedent, an incitement, 
to the wildeſt and moſt paradoxical 
noſtrums that ſpeculative theoriſts 
could deviſe. They got by it what 
Archimedes wanted—a foundation for 
theirinventions—afulcrum from which 
they could throw the parliament and 
conſtitution of England into the air. 
He could not contemplate it with any 
degree of patience. He ſhould not 
treat it, therefore, with the ceremo- 
ny of calling for the order of the 
day; but as its purpoſes were ſo hoſ- 
tile to the conſtitution, ſo menacing 
and unqualified, he would meet the 
queſtion in front by giving it a direct 
and unequivocal contradiction. It 
cannot be ſuppoſed, owing to the ſu- 
perior force of ſuch arguments as 
theſe, that ona diviſion, after a long 
protracted debate the bill was reject- 
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ed by a majority of 248 to 174 voices. 
The molk critical moment, perhaps, 
of Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, next to 
the prefent, was during the mental 
derangement of the king, when Mr, 
Vox adv anced, as a propoſition de- 
ducible trom the principles of the 
conſtitution, and the analogy of the 
law of hereditary ſucceſſion, that 
whenever the ſovereign was incapa— 
ble of exerciſing the functions of his 
high office, the heir apparent, if of 
full age and capacity, had as indiſpu- 
tablea claim to the exerciſe of the 
executive authority, in the name and 
on the behalf of the ſovereign, du- 
ring his incapacity, as in the caſe of 
his natural demiſe.” 

On this aſſertion of Mr. Pitt roſe 
with much apparent warmth, and 
declared, “that the fpeech of Mr. 
Fox was little ſhort of treaſon againſt 
the conſtiturion. And he pledged 
himſelf to prove, that the heir appa- 
rent, in the inſtances in queſtion, had 
no more right to the exerciſe of the 
executive power than any other per- 
ſon; and that it belonged entirely to 
the two remaining branches of the 
levitlature, to make ſuch a proviſion 
tor ſupplying the temporary deficien- 
cy as they might think proper.“ 
Thus was this famous queſtion at illue 
between theſe two great political ri- 
vals; in which it was remarkable, 
that Mr. Fox, the great advocate ior 
the rights ot the people, became the 
defender of prerogative; and Mr. 
Pitt, who had been loudly acculed 
of Gelerting the principles of liberty, 
appeared in the advantageous light of 
their intrepid and zealous allertor. 
All thoſe popular arguments and pri— 
mary axioms of government, on 
which the friends ot frecdom ſo juſt— 
ly delight to dwell, were upon this 
occation urged by Mr. Pitt with the 
greateſt ſucceſs. ** When the regular 
exerciſe of the powers of govern- 
ment was front any cauſe ſuſpended, 
to whom could the right of provid- 
ing a remedy for the exiſting defect 
devolve, but to the people, from 
whom all the powers of government orig i- 
nated? To aſſert an inherent right in 
the Prince of Wales toallumethe go- 
vernment, was virtually to revive 
thole exploded ideas of the divine 
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and indefealible authority of princes, 
which had ſo juſtly ſunk intocontempr 
and almoſt into oblivion. Kings and 
princes derive their power from the 
people, and to the people alone, 
through the organ of their repreſen- 
tatives, did it appertain to decide in 
cafes for which rhe conſtitution had 
made no ſpecific or politive provi- 
fon,” 

A ſimilar declaration was the next 
day made by Lord Camden in the 
houſe of peers, and the doctrine of 
Mr. Fox was reprobated by his lord- 
ſhip with great ſeverity. It was on 
the other hand delended with elo- 
quence and ability by Lord Lough- 
burough, and Lord Stormont, who 
concluded his ſpeech with recom- 
mending an immediate addreſs to the 
Prince of Wales, entreating him to 
aſſume the exerciſe of the royal au- 
thority. The diſcullion of the ab— 
{tract queſtion of right being per- 
ceived to afford a great and unex- 
pected controverſy,the Duke of York, 
ſoon after this debate, in the name 
of the prince, expreſſed his wiſhes, 
that the queſtion might be waved. 
No claim of right, his lughneſs faid, 
had been advanced by the Prince of 
Wales; and he was confident that 
his brother too well underitvod the 
ſacred principles which fcated the 
houſe of Brunſwick upon the throne, 
ever to aſſume or exerciſe any pow- 
er, be his claim what it might, Lat 
was not derived from the will of the Ho- 
ple expreſſed by their repreſentatio's. 7 

Thus we lice, in the political lifto- 
ry of theſe two rival ſtatefſmen, how 
different have been their {entiments 
at different times even on the leit- 
ſame ſubjects ; although the politi— 
cal intereits of the nation never vary, 
and the genuine cauſe of liberty is e- 
ver the ſame. 

Mr. Pitt's plan nevertheleſs, for 
the reduction of the national debt, 
was confeſſedly a good one; ain, bad 
it been left to operate as was original- 
ly propoſed, its beneficial eilects 


would ere this have been ſenſibly ex- 
perienced, But the ſcourge and ca— 
lamity of war, ſent as it ſhould ſeem 
to blaſt the hopes and commerce of 
the country, have infinitely out weigh- 
ed all the proſpects of afinking / und. 
W aatcver 
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Whatever may be the event of the 
bills lately paſſed, which are expect- 
ed to operate ſo powerfully againſt 
the freedom of Engliſhmen ; yet on 
the motion of Mr. Wilbertorce on 
the /lave-trade, to tha honour and hu- 
manity of Mr. Pitt be it ſpoken that 
he conjured the houſe not to poſt— 
pone the great and neceſſary work 
of aboliſhing the ſhackles of flave- 
TY. *% Reflect,” ſaid Mr. Pitt, 
© on the eighty thouſand perſons an- 
nually torn from their native land! 
on the connections which are broken! 
on the friendſhips, attachments, and 
relationſhips, that are burſt aſunder ! 
There is ſomething in the horror of 
it that ſurpaſſes all the bounds of 
imagination, How ſhall we repair 
the miſchiefs we have brought upon 
that continent? If, knowing the 
miſeries we have canſed, we refuſe 
even now to put a ſtop to them, how 
greatly aggravated will be the guilt 
of Britain! Shall we not rather 
count the days and hours that are 
ſuffered to intervene, and to delay 
the accompliſhment of ſuch a work ? 
I truſt we ſhall not think ourſelves too 
liberal, if we give to Africa the com- 
mon chance of civilization with the 
reſt of the world. It we liſten to 
the voice of reaſon and duty, and 
purſue this night the line of conduct 
which they preſcribe, ſome of us may 
Iive'to ſee a reverſe of that picture 
trom which we now turn our eyes 
with ſhame and regret. We may live 
to behold the natives of Africa en- 
vaged in the calm occupations of 
induſtry, in the purſuits of a juſt 
and legitimate commerce. We may 
behold the beams of ſcience and phi— 
lolophy breaking in upon their land, 
which, at ſome happy period in till 


later times, may blaze with full 
luſtre; and, joining their influence to 


that of pure religion, may illumi— 
nate and invigorate the moſt diſtant 


extremities. of that immenſe con- 


tinent. Then may we hope, that 
even Africa, though laſt of all the 
quarters of the globe, ſhall enjoy at 
length in the evening of her days 
thoſe bleſſings which have deſcended 
ſo plentifully upon us in a much ear— 
lier period of the world 
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helis ; 


Illic ſera rubens accendit lumina veſper. 


In this view, as an atonement for our 
long and cruel injuſtice towards Af- 
rica, the meaſure now before the 
houſe molt forcibly recommends itſelf 
to my mind. The great and happy 
change to be expected in the ſtate of 
her inhabitants 1s, of all the various 
and important benefits of the aboli— 
tion, in my eſtimation incomparably 
the moſt extenſive and important.” 
Thus nobly can Mr. Pitt at times 
preſerve a place in the eſteem of the 
wiſe and attection of the good. 

In the various important diſcuſ- 
ſions to which Mr. Pitt, as miniſter, 
is ſo frequently led, he never attempts 
by pompous declamation to give im- 
portance to trifles; his language is 
always ſuited to the occation ; al- 
though he ſpeaks with great fluency 
and celerity, his words are ſo well 
choſen, that they bid defiance to the 
moſt critical ſeverity. When an ob- 
ject of ſuperior greatneſs engages his 
attention, his mind expands with the 
ſubject. It is on theſe occaſions that 
he convinces the molt violent of his 
opponents, what the powers of elo- 
quence can perform; it is then that 
his genius ranges far beyond the boun- 
dariesin which moſt others are obliged 
to confine themſelves, and which, if 
they attempted to paſs, they would 
be unable either to retreat or ad- 
vance. His perception is ſo clear, 
and his underſtanding fo found, that 
variety does not diltract, nor multi- 
plicity confuſe, him.“ 

As a parliamentary debater, Mr. 
Pitt's character ſtands pre-eminently 
diftingnithed. There 1s a dignity in 
his deportment that always com- 
mands attention. His delivery is 
bold and nervous, his language elc- 
gant and preciſe, his manner firm aud 
animated, and his knowledge always 
compreheniive and complete; while 
the admirable arrangement of his 
matter, the correctneſs of his ideas, 
and the perfect eale and readinels 
with' which he meets the attacks of 
oppoſition, and the excellence of his 
replies, happily combine in conftitut- 
ing him one of the beſt ſpeakers, and 
molt.” 
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moſt finiſhed orators, in the houſe of 
commons. 

Beſides the office of firſt lord of the 
treaſury, and chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, Mr. Pitt is lord warden of 
the Cinque Poras, to which place he 
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2 . rich commercial city of Ham- 
burgh, containing about 110, ooo 
inhabitants, had been gradually, like 
the other trading towns of Europe, 
falling into the evils of a numerous, 
idle, and beggarly, poor. The num- 
ber which it had to feed was about 
7000, beſides 250 in the hoſpitals. 
Some private attempts to give them 
relief and employment had taken 
place before 1588, but in that year a 
public inſtitution was formed for thoſe 
purpoles, under the ſanction of the 
magiſtrates. All the ſums before 
expended in alms and workhouſes, 
together with thoſe which could be 
collected by annual voluntary ſub- 
{criptions ſolicited through the whole 
town, were formed into one ſtock. 
The town was divided into ſixty 
diſtricts, each containing nearly an 
equal number of poor; to each diſtrict 
three citizens were choſen for three 
years as overſeers, and a committee 
was appointed of ten directors, five 
of them ſenators. The firſt object 
being relief, a calculation was made 
of what each pauper required for a 
bare ſubſiſtence; and it was eſtabliſhed 
as a fundamental principle, to reduce 
this ſupport lower than what any 
induſtrious man or woman could earn 
by their labour. It was fixed at 1s. 6d. 
weekly. The next point was to find 
them work. The ſpinning of flax- 
Yarn was ſelected, and the payment 
was aſcertained not by weight but by 
mealure. The poor who wanted 
work had clean flax delivered to them 
at a certain Ipw price, and the yarn 
when ſpun was bought of them at a 
rate of zo per cent, above the uſual 
ſpinning price. A ſchool was opened 
tor teaching thoſe who required it, 
and they were maintained till they had 
learned the art, when they were diſ- 
mitled with a wheel and à pound of 
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Guildford, in 1790, a commithoner 


of the Eaſt-India Board, maſter of 
the Trinity-houſe, and high ſteward 
of the univerſity of Cambridge. 
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flax. Thus all thoſe whoſe former 
earnings were leſs than 1s. 6d. a week, 
and who were able to ſpin, had wort 
ſupplied them by the ſociety ſufficient 
for their ſupport, and were declared 
to be no longer objects of weekly al- 
ſiſtance. As to the diſabled poor, 
after the quantity of work which 
they were able to do had been al- 
certained, the overſeer was directed 
to pay them weekly as much as it fell 
ſhort of 18. 6d. Furniſhing employ- 
ment, therefore, and making 1t the 
intereſt of the poor to work, was the 
baſis of the whole deſign, 

Sickneſs was the next evil to be 
obviated. For this purpoſe, an hoſpital 
was provided, and alſo an eſtabliſh- 
ment for taking care of the ſick at 
their own houſes. Phyſicians, ſur- 
geons, and midwives, were appointed 
to the {ſeveral quarters, and not only 
medicine, but diet and money, were 
diſtributed as occaſion required. 

The burthen of a numerous family 
was allo to be alleviated, not only 10 
the loweſt poor, but to widows and to 
induſtrious couples in a ſomewhat 
better way of employment. Weekly 
allowances were made to the parents 
in ſome caſes, in others the younger 
children were boarded out in other 
families; and ſchools were provided 
for all the poor children from fix to 
ſixteen years of age, where two thirds 
of their time were allotted to wort, 
and one third to inſtruction. It was 
made a rule, on which the ſecond 
hinge of the inſtitution 1s ſaid to turn, 
„that to no family ſhould any relict 
be allowed for a child paſt fix years ot 
age, but that this child, being ſent to 
{chool, ſhonld receive, not only the 
cheating of his work, but alſo an al- 
owance, in the compound ratio of 


his attendance at ſchool, his beha- 
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The very deſtitute condition of the 
or at the commencement of this 
inſtitution rendered it neceſſary to 


provide clothes and bedding, as well 


as to redeem the goods which they 
had pawned. Theſe articles were 
ſecured from being again pawned, by 
being indelibly marked as the pro- 
perty of the inſtitution. The clothes 
were made by ſome of the poor at 
the ſchools. 

As foreigners flock into Ham- 
burgh from the poor countries round, 
it was eſtabliſhed that not leſs than 
three years! relidence ſhould entitle 
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to zelief; and a hoſpitium was opened 
for foreign poor, where they might 
live three days, and then be paſſed on 
with a viaticum. 
The above comprizes the general 
lan of management of the poor 
adopted in Hamburgh, and with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that not only has beggary 
been entirely aboliſhed, but a re- 
duction has been made in the number 
of families requiring relief, and in 
the expenditure, at the ſame time that 
the mortality among the ſick poor has 
greatly decreaſed, and in all reſpects 
their condition has been amended, 
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T was in the year 1638, ſays Abbe 
Arnauld, in his very amuſing Me- 
moirs, that I had the honour to be- 
come acquainted with that Amazon 
of our times Madame de St. Balmont, 
whoſe life was a prodigy of courage 
and of virtue, uniting in her perſon 
all the valour of a determined ſoldi— 
er, and all the modeſty of a truly 
Chriltian woman. She was of a ve- 
ry good family of Lorraine, and was 
born with a diſpoſition worthy of her 
birth. The beauty of her face cor- 
re{ponded to that of her mind; but 
her ſhape by no means agreed with it, 
being {all and rather clumſy. Pro- 
vidence, who had deſtined her for a 


life more laborious than that which 


femalcs in general lead, had formed 
her more robuſt and more able to bear 
bodily fatigue. It had inſpired her 
with ſo great a contempt for beauty, 
that when ſhe had the ſmall-pox the 
was as pleaſed to be marked with it as 
other women are afflicted on a ſimi- 
lar occalion, and faid, that it would 
enable her to be more like a man. 
She was married to the Count de St. 
Balmont, who was not inferior to her 
either in birth or in merit. They 
lived together very happily till the 


troubles that aroſe in Lorraine oblig- 


ed them to ſeparate. The count was 


' Conſtantly employed by the duke his 


ſovereign in a manner ſuitable to his 
rank and diſpoſition, except when he 
once gave him the command of a poor 
feeble fortreſs, ia which he had the 


aſſurance to reſiſt the arms of Louis 
XIV. for ſeveral days together, at 
the riſque of being treated with the 
extremeſt ſeverity of military law, 
which denounces the moſt infamous 
and degrading puniſhment againſt all 
thole officers whohold out without any 
proſpect of ſucceſs. M. de St. Bal- 
mont went indeed farther, and added 
infolence to raſhneſs; for, at every 
ſhot of cannon that was fired at the 
fortreſs, he appeared at the windows, 
attended by ſome fiddlers, who play- 
ed by his fide. . This madneſs (for 
one cannot call it by a more gentle 
name) had nearly colt him very dear; 
for when he was taken priſoner it was 
agitated in the councibof war, com- 
poſed of the officers whom he had 
treated with this inſolence, whether 
he ſhould not be hung up immediate- 
ly; but regard was paid to his birth, 
and perhaps to his courage, however 
indiſcreet. Mad. de St. Balmont 
remained upon his eſtates to take care 
of them. Hitherto ſhe had only ex- 
erted her ſoldier-like diſpoſition in 
hunting and ſhooting (which is a kind 
of war), but very ſoon an opportu- 
nity preſented itſelf of realizing it, 
and it was this: 
cavalry had taken up his quarters up- 
on one of her huſband's eſtates, and 
was living there at diſcretion. Ma- 
dame de St. Balmont ſent hima very 
civil letter of complaint on his ill be- 
haviour, which he treated with great 
contempt, Piqued at this, ſhe was 

relolved 


An officer in our 
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reſolved that he ſhould give her ſa- 
tisfaction, and, merely conſulting her 
reſentment, ſhe wrote to him a note 
ſigned, Le Chevalier de St. Balmont. 
In this note ſhe obſerved to him, that 
the ungentlemanlike manner in which 
he had behaved to his ſiſter- in- law 
obliged him to reſent it, and that he 
ſhould give him with his ſword that 
fatisfaction which his letter had re- 
fuſed. The officer accepted the chal- 
lenge, and repaired to the place ap- 

ointed. Mad. de St, Balmont met 
* dreſſed in man's clothes. They 
immediately drew their (words, and 
our heroine had the advantage of him; 
when, after having diſarmed him, 
ſhe ſaid, with a very gracious ſmile, 
You thought, fir, I make no doubt, 
that you were fighting with Le Che- 
valier de St. Balmont; it is, how- 
ever, Mad. de St. Balmont of that 
name who returns you your {word, 
and begs you in future to pay more 
regard to the requeſts of the ladies. 
She then left him, covered with ſhame 
and confufion ; and, as the ſtory goes, 
he immediately abſented himſelf, and 
no one ever ſaw him afterwards. 
But, be that as it may, this incident 
ſerving merely to inflaine the courage 
of the fair challenger, ſhe did not 
reſt ſatisfied with merely preſerving 
her eſtates by repelling force by 
force, but ſhe afforded protection to 
many of the gentlemen in her neigh- 
bourhood, who made no ſcruple to 
take reſuge in her village, and to put 
themſelves under her orders when 


ſhe took the field, which ſhe always 
did with ſucceſs; her deſigns being 
exccuted with a prudence.cqual to her 
courage. I have often, favs the 
abbé, been in company with this Ex- 
traordinary perſonage at the houſe of 
Madame de Fenquieres, wife to the 
celebrated marſhal of that name, at 
Verdun; and it was quite ridiculous 
to ſee how embarrailed ſhe appeared 
in her feiaale dreſs, and (after fhe 
had quitted it in the town) with what 
caſe and fpirit ſhe got on horſeback, 
and attended the ladies that were of 
her party, and whom the had left in 
her carriage, in their little excurſions 
into the country. 

ihe manner of lieing, however, 
of Madame de St. Ealmont, fo fur 
removed from that of her ſex, and 
which in all other females who have 
attempted it has ever been found 
united with libertiniſm of manners, 
was in her accompanied with nothing 
that bore the leaſt reſemblance to :t. 
When ſhe was at home in time of 
peace, her whole day was employed 
in the offices of religion; in prayers, 
in reading the Bible and books of 
devotion, in viſiting the poor of her 
pariſh, whom ſhe was ever afhifting 
with the moſt active zeal of charity. 
This manner of living procured her 
the admiration and efteem of perſons 
of all deſcriptions in her neighbour. 
hood, and inſured her a degree of re- 
ſpect that could not have been great- 
er towards a queen. 

: | 


DRYDEN's THOUGHTS on SALVATION. 


II has always been my thought, that 
the heathens, who never did, nur 
without miracles ever could, hear of 
Chriſt, were yet in a poſſibility of {al- 
vation. Neither will it enter into my 
belief, that, before the coming ot our 
Savicur, the whole world, excepting 
only the Jewiſh nation, ſhould be un- 
der the inevitable neceſſity of ever- 
laſting puniſhment for want of that 
revelation which was confined to ſo 
ſmall a ſpot of ground as that uf 
Paleſtine. Among the ſons of Noah 
we read of only one who was accurlſ- 
ed; and, it a bleſſing, in the ripeneſs 
of time, vas reſerved tor Japhet, 


(of whoſe progeny we are,) it feems 
vnaccountable to me, why ſo man, 
gencrations GE the fame offspring as 
preceded our Saviour in the fleſh 
ſhould all be involved in one common 
condemnation, and yet that their 
poſterity ſhould be enmled to the 
hopes of ſalvation; as if a bill ot 
excluſion had paſied only on the ta - 
thers, which debarred not the fons 
from their ſucceflion ; or that 1o 
many ages had been delivered over to 
hell, and ſo many reſerved for heaven; 
and that the devil had the firſt choice, 
and God the next. 
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N South Carolina the provinctals trad 

a moſt formidable enemy to deal 
with. A ſquadron, whoſe object was 
the reduction of Charleſtown, had been 
firted out in December 1775 3 but, by 
reaſon of untavourable weather, did 
not reach Cape Fear im North Carolina 
till the month of May 1776: and here 
it met with further obſtacles till the 
end of the month. Thus the Amert- 
Cans, always noted for their alertneſs 
in ating fortincations, had time to 
ſtrengthen thoſe of Charleſtown in ſuch 
a manner as rendered it extremely dif- 
ficult to be attacked. The Brinſh 
ſquadron conſiſted of two fifty-gun 
ſhips, four of thirty guns, two of 
twenty, an armed ſchooner and bomb- 
ketch; all under the command of Sir 
Peter Parker. The land forces were 
commanded by Lord Cornwallis, with 
Generals Clinton and Vaughan. As 
they had yet no intelligence of the eva- 
cuation of Boſton, General Howe diſ- 
patched a veſſel to Cape Fear with ſome 


1aſtructions, but it was too late; and 


in the beginning of June the ſquadron 
anchored oft Charlettown-bar. Here 
they met with ſome difficulty in croſling, 
being obliged to take out the guns from 
the two large ſhips, which were, not- 
withſtanding, ſeveral times in danger 
of {ticking taſt. The next obſtacle was 
a ſtrong fort on Sullivan's ifland, fix 
miles eaſt from Churieſtown ; which, 
thoueh not completely finiſhed, was 
very ſtrong. However, the Britiſh 
generals reſolved without heſitation to 
attack it; but, though an attack was 
Ealy from the ſea, it was very difficult 
to obtain a co-operation of the land 
forces. This was attempted by land- 
iog them on Long Itfland, adjacent to 
Sullivan's Ifland, on the eaſt, from 
which it is ſeparated by a very narrow 
creek, {aid not to be above two feet 
deep at low water, Oppoſite to this 
tora the provincials had poſted a ſtrong 


body of troops, with cannon and in- 


trenchments; while General Lee was 
poſted on the main land, with a bridge 
of boats betwixt that and Sullivan's 
Iſland, ſo that he could at pleaſure ſeud 


reinforcements to the troops in the fort 
on Sullivan's Iflaad. | 

On the part of the Britiſh, ſo many 
delays occurred, that it was the a8th 
of June before matters were in read! - 
neſs fur an attack; and by this time the 
provincials had abundantly provided 
tor their reception. On the morning 
of that day the bomb-ketch began to 
throw ſhells into Fort Sullivan, and 
about mid-day the two fifty-gun ſhips 
and thirty-gun trigates came up and 
began a fevere fire, Three other fri- 
gates were ordered to take their ſta- 
tion between Charleſtown and the fort, 
in order to enfilade the batteries, and 
cut off the communication with the 
main land; but, through the ignorance 
of the pilots, they all ſtuck faſt; and, 
though two of them were diſentangled, 
they were found to be totally unfit for 
ſervice : the third was burnt, that ſhe 
might not fall into the hands of the 
enemy. 

The attack was therefore confined to 
the five armed ſhips and bomb-ketch, 
between whom and the fort a dreadful 
fire enſued, The Briſtol ſuffered ex- 
ceſſirely. The ſprings on her cable 
being ſhot away, ſhe was for ſome time 
entirely expoſed to the enemy's fire. 
As the enemy poured in great quanti- 
ties of red-hot balls, ſhe was twice in 
flames. The captain (Mr, Morris), 
aiter receiving five wounds, was oblig- 
ed to go below deck in order to have 
his arm amputated, After undergoing 
this operation he returned to his place, 
where he received another wound, but 
ſtill refuſed to quit his ſtation ; at laſt 
he received a red-hot ball in his belly, 
which inſtantly put an end to his lite. 
Of all the officers and ſeamen who ſtood 
on the quarter-deck of this veſſel, not 
one eſcaped without a wound, except- 
ing Sir Peter Parker alone; whoſe in- 
trepidity and preſence of mind on this 
occalion were very remarkable. The 
engagement laſted till darkneſs put an 
end to it. Little damage was done by 
the Britiſh, as the works of the enemy 
lay ſo low that many of the ſhot flew 
over; aud the tortifications, being 

com poſed 
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compoſed of palm-trees mixed with 
earth, were extremely well calculated 
to reſiſt the impreſſion of cannon. Du- 
ring the heiglit of the attack, the pro- 
vincial batteries remained for ſome 
time ſilent, ſo that it was concluded 
that they had been ahandoned ; but 
this was found to proceed only from 
want of powder ; for, as ſoon as a ſup- 
ply of this neceſſary article was obtain- 
ed, the firing was reſumed as briſk as 
before. During the whole of this deſ- 
perate engagement it was found impol- 
ſible for the land forces to give the feaſt 
aflftance to the fleet, The enemy's 
works were found to be much ſtronger 
than they had been imagined, and the 
depth of water effectually prevented 
them from making any attempt. In 
this unſucceſsful atiack the killed and 
wounded on the part of the Britiſh a- 
mounted to about two hundred, The 
Briſtol and Experiment were ſo much 
damaged, that it was thought they 
could not have been got over the bar; 
however, this was at laſt accompliſhed 
by a very great exertion of naval ſkill, 
to the ſurpriſe of the provincials, who 
had expected ro make them both prizes. 
On the American fide the loſs was 
judged to have been very conſiderable, 
as moſt of their guns were diſmounted, 
and reinforcements had poured into the 
fort during the whole time of the 
action. 

This year alſo, the Americans, hav- 
ing ſo frequently made trial of their 
valour by land, became deſirous of try- 
ing it by ſea alſo, and of forming a navy 
that might in ſome meaſure be able to 
protect their trade, and do effential 
hurt to the enemy. In the beginning 
of March Commodore Hopkins was 
diſpatched with five frigates to the Ba- 
hama Iſlands, where he made himſelf 
maſter of the ordnance and military 
ſtores ; but the gunpowder, which had 
been the principal object, was removed. 
On his return he captured ſeveral veſ- 
ſels; but was foiled in his attempt on 
the Glaſgow frigate, which found 
means to eſcape notwithſtanding the 
efforts of his whole ſquadron. 

The tune, however, was now come 
when the fortitude and patience of the 
Americans were to undergo a ſevere 
trial. Hitherto they had been on the 
whole ſuccefsful ia their operations: 
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but now they were doomed to experi- 
ence misfortune, miſery, and diſgrace; 
the enemy over-running their country, 
and their own armies not able to face 
them in the field. The province of 
New York, as being the moſt central 
colony, and moſt acceſſible by fea, was 


pitched upon for the object of the main 


attack. The force ſent againſt it con- 
ſiſted of ſix ſhips of the line, thirty fri- 
gates, beſides other armed veſſels, and 
a vaſt number of tranſports. The fleet 
was commanded by Lord Howe, and 
the land forces by his brother General 
Howe, who was now at Halifax. The 
latter, however, a conſiderable tine 
before his brother arrived, had ſer ſail 
from Halifax, and lay betore New 
York, but without attempting to com- 
mence hoſtilities unitl he ſhould be 
joined by his brother. The Americans 
had, according to cultom, fortified New 
York and the adjacent iſlands in an ex- 
traordinary manner. However, Ge- 
neral Howe was ſuffered to land his 
troops on Staten Ifland, where he was 
foon joined by a number of the inhabi- 
tants, About the middle of July Lord 
Howe arrived with the grand art.1a- 
ment; and, being one of the comnul- 
ſioners appointed to receive the ſub- 
million of the coloniſts, he publiſhed a 
circular letter to this purpole to the ſe- 
veral governors who had lately been 
expelled from their provinces, defiring 
them to make the extent of his com- 
miſſion, and the powers he was inveſted 
with by parliament, as public as pofſi- 
ble. Here, however, congreſs ſaved 
him trouble, by ordering his letter and 


declaration to be publiſhed in all the 


newſpapers, that every one, as they 
ſaid, might ſee the inſidiouſneſs of the 
Britiſh miniſtry, and that they had no- 
thing to truſt to beſides the exertion of 
their own valour. 

Lord Howe next ſent a letter to Ge- 
neral Waſtington; but, as it was di- 
rected « To George Walhington, 
Eſq.” the general refuſed to accept of 
it, as not being directed in the (tile 
ſuitable to his ſtation. To obviate this 
objection, Adjutant-g<neral. Paterſon 
was ſent with another letter, directed 
«© To George Waſhington, &c. &c. 
&c.” But, though a very polite re- 
ception was given to the bearer, Gene- 


ral Waſhington utterly refuſed the let- 
ter; 
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der nor could any explanation of the 
adjutant induce him to accept of it, 
The only intereſting pert of the con- 
verſation was that relating to the powers 
of the commiſitoners, of which Lord 
Howe was one. The adjutant told 
him, that theſe powers were very ex- 
tenſive; that the commiſſioners were 
determined to exzrt themſeives to the 
utmoſt, in order to bring about a re- 
conciliation; and that he hoped the 
general would conſider this viſit as a 
ilep towards it. Genzral Wathington 
replicd, that it did not appear that theſe 
powers conſiſted in any thidg elſe than 
granting pardous; and, as America 
had committed no offence, ſhe aſked 
no forgiveneſs, and was only defend- 
ing her unqueſtionable rights, 

The deciſion of every thing being 
now by conſent of both. parties left to 
the ford, no time was loſt, but houlti- 
lities commenced as ſoon as the Britith 
troops could be collected. This, how - 
ever, was not done before the month 
of Augult ; when they landed without 
any oppofition on Long Ifland, oppo- 
lite to the ſhore of Staten Iſland. Ge- 
neral Putnam, with a large body ot 
troops, lay encamped and ſtrongly for- 
tified on a peninſula on the oppdſite 
thore, with a range of hills betu cen 
the two armies, the principal paſs ot 
which was near a place catled Flat- 
buſh. Here the centre of the Britiſh 
army, conſiſting of Heſftans, took polt } 
the left wing, under General Granr, 
lying near the ſhore; and the right, 
conſiſting of the greater part of the Bri- 
tiſh forces, lay under Lord Percy, 
Cornwallis, and General Clinton. 
Putnam had ordered the paſſes to be 
ſecured by large detachments, which 
was executed as to thoſe at hand; but 
one of the utmoſt importance, that lay 
at a diſtance, was entirely neglected. 
This gave an opportunity to a large 
body of troops under Lord Percy and 
Clinton to paſs the mountains and at- 
tack the Americans in the rear, while 
they were engaged with the Heſſians in 
front. Through this picce of negli- 
gence their defeat became inevitable. 
Thoſe who were engaged with the 
Heſſians firſt perceived their miſtake, 
and began a retreat towards their camp; 
but the palſage was intercepted be the 
Britiſh troops, who droves them back 
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into the woods, Here they were met 
by the Heflians; and thus were they 
for many hours flaughtered between 
the two parties, no way of eſcape re- 
maining but by breaking through the 
Britiſh troops, and thus regaining their 
ramp. In this attempt many periſhed ; 
and the right wing, engaged with Ge- 
neral Grant, ſhared the ſame fate. 
The victory was complete; and the 
Americans loſt on this fatal day (Aug. 
27) between three and four thouſand 
men, of whom two thouſand were kil- 
led in the battle or purſuit. Among 
theſe a regiment, conſiſting of young 
gentlemen of fortune and family in 
Maryland, was almoſt entirely cut in 
pieces, and of the ſurvivors not one 
eſcaped without a wound. 

The ardour of the Britiſh troops was 
now ſo great, that they could ſcarcely 
be reſirained from attacking the lines 
of the provincials; but for this there 
was now no occalion, as it was certain 
they could not be defended, Of the 
Britiſh only fixty-one were killed in 
this engagement, and two hundred and 
fitty-leven wounded, Eleven hundred 
of the enemy, among u hom were three 
generals, were taken priſoners. 

As none of the American command - 
ers thought it proper to riſk another at- 
tack, it was reſolved to abandon their 
camp as ſoon as poſlible. Accordingly, 
on the night of the zi th of Augult, 
the whole of the continental troops 
vere ferried over with the utmoſt fe- 
crecy and ſilence ; fo that in the morn- 
ing the Britiſh had nothing to do but 
take poſſeſſion of the camp and artille- 
ry which they had abandoned. 

This victory, though complete, was 
very far trom being fo detifive as the 
conquerors imagined. Lord Howe, 
ſuppoliag that it would be ſufficient to 
intimidate the congrels into ſome terms, 
ſent General Suliivan, who had been 
taken priſoner in the late action, to 
congrets, wrh a meſſage, importing, 
that, though he could not conſiſtently 
treat with them as a legal aſſembly, yet 
he would be very glad to conter with 
any of the members in their private 
capacity; fetting forth at the fame 
time the nature and extent of his powers 
as commillioner. But the congrels 
were not as vet fufficiently humbled to 
derovate in the lealt from the dignity 
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of character they had aſſumed. They 
replied, that the congreſs of the free 
and independent ſtates of America 
could not conſiſtently ſend any of its 
members in another capacity thaa that 
which they had publicly allumed ; but, 
as they were extremely deſirous of re- 
ſtoring peace to their country upon 
equitable conditions, they would ap- 
point a committee of their body to wait 
upon him, and learn what propoſals 
he had to make, 

This produced a new conference. 
The committee appointed by congrels 
was compoſed of Dr. Franklin, Mr. 
Adams, and Mr. Rutledge. They 
were very politely received by his lord - 
ſhip; but the conference proved as 
truitieſs as before independency had 
been declared, and the final an{wer of 
the depulies was, that they were ex- 
tremely willing to enter into any treaty 
with Great Britain that might conduce 
to the pood of both nations, but that 
they would not treat in any other cha- 
racter than that of independent ſtates. 
This poſitive declaration inſtantly put 
an end to all hopes of reconcil:ation 
and it was reſolved to proſecute the 
war with the utmoſt vigour, Lord 
Howe, after publithing a manifefto, in 


which he declared the refuſal of con- 


Ereſs, and that he himfelt was willing 
to confer with all well-diſpoſed perſons 
about the means of reitoting public 
trunquillitv, fet about the moſt proper 
methods for reducing the city of New 
York, Here the provincial troops 
were polted, and from a great number 
of batteries kept continually annoying 
the Britiſh ſhipping. The Eait River 
Jay between them, of about twelve 
hundred yards in breadrii, which the 
Britiſh troops were cxiremety defirous 
of paſling. At Jaft the ſhips having, 
after an inceſiant cannonade of feveral 


Gays, filenced the mott troubleſome 


batteries, a bouy of treops was ſent up 
the river to a bay, abuut three miles 
diſtant, where he fortifications were 
Jets ſfrovg than in other places, Here 
having disen oft the provinsials by the 
Canton of the feet, they marched di. 
gectly towards the city; but the enemy, 
finding that they ſhould now be attack - 
ed on all idées, abandoned the city, and 


retired to the north of the iſland, where 


their principal force was collected. In 
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their paſſage thither they kirmiftted 
with the Britiſh, but carefully avoided 
a general engagement; and it was ob- 
ſerved that they did not behave with 
that ardour and impetuons valour 
which had lutherto marked their cha- 
racter, 

The Britiſh 2nd provincial armies 
were not now above two miles diltant 
from euch other. The former lay en- 
camped from thore to ſhore for an ex- 
tent of two miles, being the breadth 
of the iftand, which, though fifteen 
miles long, exceeds not two in any part 
in breadth. The provincials, who lay 
directly oppoſite, had ftrengihened 
their camp with many fortiftcations; at 
the ſame time, being maſters of all tlie 


paſſes and defiles betw ixt the twocamps, 


they were enabled to defend themſelves 
againſt an army much more numerous 
than their own; and they had alio 
ſtrongly fortified a paſs called King's 
Bridge, whence, they could fecure 3 
paſſage to the continent in caſe of any 
misfortune. Here General Wathing- 
ton, in order to inure the provincials 
to actual ſervice, and at the fame time 
to annoy the enemy as much as poſſt- 
ble, employed his troops in continual 
ſkirmiſhes; by which it was obſerved, 
that they ſoon recovered their ſpirits, 
and behaved with their uſual boldneſs. 
As the ſituation of the two armies 
was now highly inconvenient for the 
Britiſh generals, it was reſolved to make 
uch movements as might oblige Ge— 
neral Waſhington to relinquiſh his 
ſtrong ſituation. The poſſeſſion of Nevy 
York had been leſs beneficial than was 
expected. It had been concerted a- 
mong the provincials, that the city 
{hould be burnt at the time of evacua- 
tion; but, as they vere forced to depart 
with precipitation, they were prevented 
from putting; the ſcheme in execution. 
Ina few days, however, it was attempt- 
ed by ſome who had been left belind 
for that purpoſe, Taking advantage 
of a high wind and dry weather, the 
tonn was {et on fre in ſeveral places ut 
once, by means of combuſtibles pro- 
perly placed {for that purpole; and, 
nutwithſtanding tire moſt active exer- 
tions af the ſoldiery and ſailors, one- 
fourth part of the city was conſumed. 
On this occaiiun the Britith were ir- 
ritated to the highelt degree; and ma- 
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ny perſons, ſaid to be incendiaries, were 
without mercy thrown into the flames. 
It was determined to force the provin- 


cial army to a greater diſtance, that they 


might have it leſs in their power, by 
any emiſſaries, to engage others in a 
ſimilar attempt. For this purpoſe, C52- 
neral Howe having left Lord Percy 
with ſufficient force to garriſon New 
Vork, hz embarked his army in at- 
bottomed boats, by which they were 
conveyed through the dangerous pat— 
ſage called Hell-gate, und landed near 
the town of Weit Cheſter, lying on the 
continent towards Conmugecticur, Here 
having received a“ ſupply of men and 
proviſions, they moved ta New Ro- 
chelle, ſituated on the found which fe- 
parates Long Iſland fron the continent, 
After this, receiving till freſh rein— 
forcements, they made ſuch movements 
as threatened to giitrel(s the provincials 
very much, by cutting off their convo\s 
of provitons from Connecticut, and 
thus force them to an engagement. 
This, however, General Waſhington 
determined at all events to avoid. He 
therefore extended his ſorces into a long 
line oppoſite to the way in which the 
enemy marched, keeping the Bruna, a 
river of confiderable magnitude, be- 
tween the two armies, with the North 
River on his rear. Here again the pro- 


vincials continued for ſome time to an- 


noy and ſkirmith with the royal army, 
until at laſt, by ſome other man@&u- 
vres, the Britiſn general found means 
to attack them advantaneoully at a place 
called the White Plains, and drove 
them from ſome of their poſts. The 
victory on this occaon was much leſs 
complete than the former ; however it 
obliged the provincials once more to 
ſnift their ground, and to retreat far- 
ther up the country. General Howe 
purſued far ſome time; but at laſt, 
fading all his endeavours vain to bring 
the Americans to a pitched battle, he 
determined to give over ſuch an uſeleſs 
chace, and employ himſelf in reducing 
the forts which the provincials ſtill re- 
tained in the neighbourhood of New 
York. In this he met with the moſt 
complete ſucceſs. The Americans, on 
the approach of the king's forces, re- 
treated from King's Bridge into Fort 
Waſhington; and this, as well as Fort 
Tee, which lay in the neighbourhood, 
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was quickly reduced, though the gar- 
riſom made their eſcape. Thus the Jer- 
leys were laid entirely open to the in- 
curſions of the Britiſh troops; and ſo 
fully were theſe provinces taken pol- 
ſeſlon of by the royal army, that its 
winer-quarters extended from New 
Brunſwick tothe river Delaware. Had 
any number of boats been at hand, it 
is probabſe that Philadelphia would 
now have fallen into their hands. All 
thele, however, had been carefully re- 
moved by the Americans. In lieu of 


this enterpriſe, Sir Henry Clinton un- 


dertook an expedition to Rhode Ifland, 
and became maſter of it without loſing 
a man. His expedition was alſo at- 
tended with this further advantage, 
that the American fleet under Com- 
modore Hopkins was obliged to fail as 
lar as poſſible up the river Providence, 
and thus remained entirely uſeleſs. 
The lame il] fuccels continued to at- 
tend the Americans in other parts. 
After their expulſion from Canada, 
they had crotled the lake Champlain, 
and tuken up their quarters at Crown 
Point, as we have already mentioned. 
Here they. remained for ſome time in 
ſafety, as the Britiſh had no veſſels on 
the lake, and conſequently General 
Burgozue could not putſue them. To 
remedy this deficiency, there was no 
pollitle method, but either to conſtruct 
vetlels on the ſpot, or take to pieces 
ſoine veilels aleady conſtructed, and 
drag them up the river into the lake. 
This, however, was effected in no 


longer a ſpace than three months; and 


the Britiſh general, after incredible toil 
and difficulty, ſaw himſelf in poſſeſuon 
of a great number of veſſels, by which 
meaus he was enabled to purſue his 
enemivs, and invade them in his turn. 
The labour undergone at this time ly 
the fea and land forces mult indeed 
have been prodigious ; ſince there were 
conveyed over land, and dragged up 
the rapids of St. Laurence, no fewer 
than thirty large long beats, four hun- 
dred batteaux, belides a vaſt number 
of flat-bottomed boats, and a gondola 
of thirty tons, The intent of the ex- 
pedition was to puth forward before 
Winter to Albany, where the army 
would take up its winter-quarters, and 
next ſpring effect a junction with that 


under General Howe, when it was not 
doubted 
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doubted that the united force and (i! 
of theſe twocommanders v ould ſpeedily 
Put a termination to the war. 

By reaſon of the difficulties with 
which the equipment of this fleet had 
been attended, it was the beginning of 
October, before the expedition could be 
undertaken. It was now, however, 
by every judge allowed to he complete. 
Iy able to anſwer the purpole for which 
It was intended. It conſited of ove 
large veſſel with three maſts, carrying 
eighteen twelve-pounder S WO g- 
ners, the one carrying foi teen, the 
other twelve, I\x-pounders; a larye 
flat-bottomed radeau with fix taente- 
four and {ix twelve pounders ; an, 4 fl 
gundoia with eight nine-pounders. 
Beſides theſe were twenty veſſels of u 
imaller ſize, called gun-boats, carry- 
ing each a piece of bruls ordnance from 
nine to twenty-four pounders, or how 
itzers. Several Jong-boats were fitted 
out in the ſame manner; and, bctjdes 
all thcfe, there was a vaſt number of 
boats and tenders of various ſizes, to 
be uſed as tranſports for the troops and 
vaggage. It was manned by a num— 
ber of ſelect ſcamen, and the guns 
were to be ſerved by a detachment 
from the corps of artillery ; the oflicers 
and ſoldiers appointed for this expedi- 
tion were alſo chuſen out of the wile 
army. 

To oppoſe this formidable armament 
the Americans had only a very incon- 
ſiderabſe force, commanded by Gene- 
ral Arnold; who, after engaging part 
of the Britiſh fleet for a whole day, 
took advantage of the darkneſs of the 
night to ſet fail without being perceiv- 
ed, and next morning was ont of glu: 
but he was ſo hotly purtued by the 
Britiſh, that on the ſecond day atter he 
was overtaken, and forced to a ſecond 
engagement, In this he behaved with 
oreat gallantry; but, his force being, 
very interior to that of the enemy, ht 


was obliged to run his ſhips afbore and 


ſet then on fire. A few oaly efcaped 
to Lake George; and, the garrifon of 
Crown Point having deſtroyed or car- 
ried off every thing of value, retired to 
Ticonderago, Thither General Carle- 
ton intended to have purſued them; 
but the difficulties he had to encounter 
appeared fo many aud fo great, that it 
was thought proper to march back into 
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wenty dollars were offered as a bounty 


Canada, 
oper: ations till next ſpring. 

thus the atfairs of the Americans 
ſeemed every where going to wreck : 
even thoſe who had been molt ſanguine 
in their cauſe began to waver. The 
time, alſo, for which the ſoldiers had 
enlitted theinfelves, Was now expired 
and the bad ſucceſs of the pre ceding 
campaign had been fo very difcourag- 
ing, tha no perſon was willing to en- 
guge hunkelt during the continuance of 
a var, of which the event fe: med to be 
ſo donbtfal. In conſequence Of this, 
therefure, General Wathington found 
his army daily decrcaling in ftreogth; 
% that from thirty thouſand, of „ hom 
It contiſted when General Hove landed 
on Staten Jſiand, ſcarcely a tenth part 
To alliſt the 
chief commcinder as much as paſlible, 
General Lev had collected a body of 
forces in the north; bat on his vay 
ſouthward, having imprudently taken) 
up his lodging at ſome diſtance from 
his troops, in formation was viven to 
Colonel Harcourt, who happened at 
that tine to be in the nejghbourhovd, 
and Lee was made priſoner. The loſs 
of this general was much regretiied, 
the more eſpecially as he was ot fupe- 
rior quality to any priſoner in the pol- 


ſeſſion of the coloniſts, and could not 


therefore be exchanged. Six field- 
olhcers were offered in exchange for 
him and refuſed ; and the congrels was 
highly irritackd at its being report ted 
thai he was to be treated as a deſerter, 
having been a half-pay officer in tbe 
Britiſh ſervice at the commencen:ent of 
the var. In conſequence of this the 
iſſued a proclamation, threatening to 
retaliate on the priſoners in their pol- 
{eflion whatever puniſhment fſhould be 
inflicted on any of thoſe taken by the 
ritith, and eſpecially thai their conduct 
ſhould be regulated by the treatmeut 
of General Lee. 

In the mean time they proceeded 
with the molt indeſatigable diligence to 
recruit their army, and bound their 
ſoldiers to ſerve for a term of three 
years, or during the continuance of the 
war. The army deſigned fur the en- 
ſuing campaign was to confilt of eighty- 
eight battalions; of which each pro- 
vince was to contribute its quota; and 
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each ſoldier, beſides an allotment of 
In this 
Allotment it was ſtipulated, that each 
Joldicr ſhould have one hundred acres ; 
an enſign one hundred and fifty; a 
jieutenant two hundred; a captain 
three hundred; a major four hundret: ; 
a liemenant-colonel four hundred and 
fittv ; and a colonel five hundred. No 
lands were proumted to thule who in- 
Ail ofticers 
or foldiers diſabled through wounts 18 
ccived in the ſervice vere to enjoy half- 
pay Curing life. To celfay the ex- 
pence, congrets borrowed tive millions 
of dollars at five per cent. for pay - 
ment of SE the United States be- 
Caine tnicty., At the ſame time, in 
order 10 antinate the people to vigorous 
exertions, a declaration was publ. (hed, 

in which they ſet forth the neceſſity 
ticre was for taking proper methods 
to inſare ſucceſs in their cauſe: they 
endeavoured io pallate as much as 
poilible the misfortunes which bad al- 
ready happened, and repreſented the 
true Caule of the prefent ditticls io be 
the ſhort term of enlittment. 

This declaration, together with the 
Frumanend danger of Philage! whia, de- 
termined the Americans to exert them— 
ſelves to the uruolt in order to tein— 
force General Weallinvron's army, 

They ſoon received farther encourage- 
ment, however, by an exploit of that 
general againſt "the Heſſans. As the 
royal army extended in different can- 
tonments for a great way, General 
Waſhington, perceiving the imminent 
danger to which Philadelphia Was ex- 
poſed, refulvetto make ſome attempt 
on thote diviſions of the enemy which 
Jay neareſt that city. Theſe happened 
to be the Heſſians, who lay in three 
diviſions, the lalt only twenty miles 
diſtant from Philadelphia. On the 25t1) 
of December, having collected as con— 
ſiderable a force as he could, he fer out 
with an intent to ſurpriſe that body of 


the enemy who lay at Trenton. His 


army was divided into three bodies; 
one of which he ordered to crois the 
Delaware at Trenton Ferry, a little 
below the town ; the ſecond at a good 
diſtance below, at a place called Bor- 
dentown, where the ſecond diviſion of 
Heſſians was placed; 


with the third, directing his courſe to 


while he himſelf 
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a ferry ſome miles above Trenton, 11- 
tended to have paſſed it at midnight, 
and attack the Hellians at break of day. 
Bur, by reaſon of various impediments, 
it was eight of the morning before he 
could reach the place of his deſtination, 
The enemy, however, did not perceive 
his approach till they were ſuddenly at- 
tacked, Colonel Kalle, who cont- 
manded them, did all that could be 
expected from a brave and experienced 
officer ; but every thing was in fuch 
confulion, that no efforts of valour or 
Kill could now retrieve watters. The 
colonel tunnel was mortally wounded, 
Ins troops were entirely broken, their 
artillery {eized, and about one thouſand 
taken priſoners. 

Ils action, though ſeemingly of no 
very Qecilive nature, was fuffcient at 
that time to turn the fortune of war in 
favour of America. It 1ended greatly 
to leſſen the fear which the provincials 
had of the Ileſſians, at the ſame time 
that it equally abated the confidence 
which the Britiſh had till now put in 
them. Keinforcements came in to Ge- 
neral Waſhington's army from all 
quarters; fo that he was foon in a con- 
dition to leave Philadelplua, and take 
up his quarters at Trenton, Embols 
dened by his ſucceſs, he determined to 
make an attempt on a diviſion of the 
Britiſh forces (t:tioned at Maideniicad, 
a town ſituated half way between Tren- 
ton and Princetown. This conſiſted of 
three regiments under the command of 
Colonel Mau hood, an officer of great 
merit. The troops were ſurpriſed on 
their march; but, though they were 
ſeparately ſurrounded and attacked by 

a torce ſo valily ſuperior, they charged 
the enemy 1o reſolutely with their ba- 
vonets, that they -effected a retreat, 
Theſe attempts of the Americans, how- 
ever, with the hoſtile diſpoſition of the 
people, ſhewed the impoſſibility of 
maintaining potis fo far advanced in the 
enemy's country; ſo that it was reſolv- 
ed to retreat towards Brunſwick, in or- 
der to prevent it, with the troops and 
magazines it contained, from falling 
into the hands of the provincials. Ge- 
neral Wathington Iloit no opportunity 
of recovering "what had been loſt ; and, 
by dividing is army into ſmall parties, 
winch cyuld be re-united on a few 
hours warning The} in a manner entire - 
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ly covered the country with it, and re- 

polleiTed himſelf of all the important 
laces. 

Thus ended the campaign of 17576, 

with ſcarcely any real advantage other 

than the acquiſition of the city of New 

York, and of a few fortreſſes in iis 


ADVANTAGES 
JATIENCE is that calm and un. 


ruffled temper with which a good 
man bears the evils of life, from a con- 
vichon that they are at leaſt permittecd, 
if not ſent, by the beſt of Beings, who 
wakes all things work together for 
good to thoſe who love and fear him. 

The evils by which life is embitter- 
ed may be reduced to theſe four; 1. 
Natural evils, or thoſe to which we 
are by nature ſubyet&t as men, und as 
periſhable animals. The greateſt at 
tlicſe are, the death of thoſs whom we 
love, and of ourſelves. 2. Thofe from 
winch we mighe be exempted by a vir- 
tous and prudent conduct, but winch 
gre the inſeparable conſequences of im- 
prudence or vice, which we mall call 
puniſh ments; as infamy proceeding 
from traud, poverty from prodigality, 
debility and diſcaſe from intemperance. 
3. Thoſe by which the fortitude of the 
200d are exerciſed ; ſuch as the perſe— 
cutious raifed againſt them by the wick - 
ed. 4. The oppoſition againſt which 
Ke muſt perpetually ſtruggle, arifiog 
ſro the diverſity of ſentiments, man- 
nes, and characters, of the pt rſons a- 
mong whom we live. 

Uader all theſe evils patience is not 
o.)iy neceſſary but uſeful. it is neceſ- 
ly, becauſe the Jaws of nature have 
made it a duty, and to murmur againſt 
natural events is to affront Providence; 
It is uſeful, becauſe it renders our fuf- 
ferings lighter, ſhorter, and leſs dan- 
Ferous. 

Is your reputation ſullied by invidious 
calumnies? rejoice that your charuc- 
ter cannot ſuffer but by falſe imputa— 
tions. You are arraigned in a cout 
of jJugicature, and are umjullly con- 


_donined ; pathon has zafuenced both 


Your proſecutor and your judge, and 
vou Cannot forbear repining that you 
ſuffer although innocent. But would 
it have been better that you ſhould 
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neighbourhood; where the troops were 
conſtrained to att with as much cir- 
cumſpection as if they ha been beſieg— 
ed by a victorious army, inltcad uf be- 
ing themlclves the conquerors, 


[ To be continued. 


or PATIENCE, 


have ſuffered being guilty? Wald 
the orcateſt misturtune that can beta 
a virtuous man be to vou a Conſolation 
The opulence of a villain, the elevated 
(tation to which hc is railed, and the 
honoms that are paid to him, excite 
your jealouly, and fill your boſom with 
repinings and regret. What! ſay you, 
are riches, dignity, and power, referve 
ed for ſuch wrietches as this? Ceaſe 
theſe groun'Nefs murmars, If the pof.. 
ſoſſions you regret were real benefits, 
they would be taken from the wicked 
and transferred to vou. What would 
vou fav of a ſucceſsful hero, who, hav- 
ing delivered his country, ſhould com- 
plain that his ſervices were ill requited, 
becauſe a few ſugar-plums were diltri- 
buted to fome children in his preſence, 
of which they had not offered him a 
ſhare? Ridiculous as this would ap- 
Pear, Your complaints are no better 
founded. Has Providence no reward 
to confer on you but perithable riches 
and empty precarious honour ? 

It 1s fancy, not the reaſon of things, 
that makes life fo uneaſy to us. It is 
not the place nor the condition, but the 
mind alone, that can make any body 
happy or miſerable, 

He that values himſelf upon con- 
ſcience, not opinion, never heeds re- 
proaches. When we are evil ſpoken 
of, if we have not deſerved it, we are 
never the worſe z if we have, we ſhould 
men. 

Tiberius the Roman emperor, at 
the beginning of his reign, acted in 
moſt things like a truly generous, good- 
natured, and clement, prince. All 
landerous reports, libels, and lam- 
poons, upon him and his adminiſtra— 
tion, he bore with extraordinary pa— 
tience; ſaying, “ That in a free ſtate 
the thoughts and tongues of every man 
on:ht to be free :” and, when the ſe— 
nate would have proceeded W 
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fore who lad publiſhed libels againſt 
him, he would not conſent to it; lay- 
ing, We have not time enough to 
attend to ſuch trifles ; if you once open 
a door to ſuch informations, you wil 
be able ro do nothing elſe; for under 
that pretence Every man ai! revenge 
tnſeit upon his enemics by accuting 
them to you.” Being informed that 
one had e dettactingly of him, 
« If he ſpeaks ill of ine,“ ſays he, 1 
will give him as good un account of 
my words and actions as 1 can; and, 
if that is not ſufficient, 1 Will fatisfy 
myſeif with having as bad an opinjon 
of him as he has of me.” Thus far 
even Tiberius may be an example to 
others. 

Men will have the ſame veneration 
fur a perſon that tuffers adverſity with- 
out dejection, as for demoliſhed rem- 
ples, the very runs whereof ure reve- 
renced and adored. 

A virtuous and well-di ſpoſed perfon 
35 like to good metal; the more he is 
fred the more he is refined; the ne 
he is oppoled the more he is approved ; 
wrongs may well try him and tonch 
him, but cannot imprint in him any 
falle ſtamp. 

The man therefore who poſſeſſes this 
virtue (patience), in this ample ſenſe 
of it, {tands upon an eminence, and 
ho. human things below him: ihe 
tempeſt indeed may reach him; but 
he ttands fecure and collected avainſt 
it upon the bafis of cunſcious virtue, 
which the ſevereſt {torins can ſeldoin 
ſhake, and never dverthrow. 

Patience, however, 
incompatible with ſenſtbility, which, 
with all its inconveniences, is to be 
citetiſhed by rhofe who underſtand and 
with to maintain the dignity of their 
nature, To feel for others, diſpoles 
us to exciciſe the amiable 
charity, which our religion Indiſpenſa- 
bly requires. It conſtitutes that en- 
larged benevolence which philoſophy 
inculcates, and which is indeed com— 
prehended in Chriſtian charity, It is 
the priviletze and the ornament of man; 
and the pain which it cauſes is abiin— 

Qantly reco;mpented by that fweet len— 


qJation which ever accumpanies the cx 


£rciſe of bencficence. 
Jo feel our own miſery with full 
force is not to be deprecated. Afflic- 


1s by no means 
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tion ſoftens and improves the heart, 
Tears, to ipeak in the (lile of figure, 
fertilize the foil in which the virtues 
grow. And, it is the remark of one 
who underftood human nature, that 
the ticulties of the mind, as well as 
the feelings of the heart, are melorat- 
ed by advertity. 

ut, in order to promote theſe ends, 
aur fſufterings mult not be permitted 
to overwhelm us. We mult oppoſe 
thea with tlic arms of reaſon and re— 
livion 3 and, tv exprels the idea in the 
laugnage of the phitolopher, as well as 
the poet, of Natufe, every one, while 
he is compelled to feel his mistortunes 
like a man, thould relvive alſo to bear 
theui like a inan. 

Reſign'd in ev'ry ſtate, 
With patience bear, with prudence puſh, 
your late ; 
By ſuffering well our fortune we ſubdue, 
Fly when ihe trowns, and when the calls 
purluc. 

The following are pleaſing examples 
of the exerciſe of this vutue ;—-Velpa- 
ſian, the Roman emperor, never ſought 
to revenge the aftroats which he had 
futfered in the reign of Nero, but ge- 
neroutly forgave all who had injmed 
vr reviled him. Being in that prince's 
reign torbid the court, and not know- 


ing what to do, he had recourſe to 


Phabus, the emperor's freedian, aſk- 
ing lui, whither he ſhould go? Pha. 
bus returned Hur no other anſwer, but 
that he might go hang himſelf, and 
tlirult him out of his room. The freed. 
man coming to beg his pardon, after 
he was made emperor, Vefpaſian was 
provekea no farther, than to bid him 
be gone in the ſame terms. One Mu— 
clanus, having givea the emperor juſt 


cauſe to be hoffe nded, he complained of 


him to a friend, but ended his com- 
plauits with theſe remarkable words; 
„et I myſelf am but a man, and 
conſequently not free from blame.” 
Tins, the fun of Velpatian, follow- 
ed his father's example in this reſpect, 
not ſulfering any perton to be pole. 
cuted for ſoeeaking diireſpectfully of 
him. 55-If they blacken my character 
uaccleryedly,” ſays he, “ they ought 


rather to be piticd that puniſhed ; it 


deſervedly, it would be a crying piece 
of injuſtice to puniſh them for ſpeaking 
cut 
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Of all the philoſophers which the ſect 
of the Stoics ever produced, ! 1 8 rip 
is by far the moſt renowned. He i 
ſuppoſed to have been a native of the. 
rapolis in Phrygia, was for ſome time 
a ſlave, and b-longed to Epaphroditus, 
one of Nero's 1: fe-guaid. He reduced 
ail his philoſophy to two points ouly, 

viz. To futter evils with patience, 
and enjoy plealures with moderation.” 
Of the former he gave a memorable 
example. As his matter was one day 
fqueezing his leg, in order to torment 
him, Epictetus faid to him very calm— 
Iv, „ You will break my des * which 
happening aceordingly, « Pid not 1 
tell yon,” ſaid he, Fallag, © that zou 
would break my Ing; 15 

One of the moſt diſtinguiſhing qua- 
lities of Socrates, was a tranquillity of 
foul, that no accident, ho lots, no in- 
jurv, no ill-treatment, could ever alter, 
dome have believed that he was by na- 
ture haity and paſlfonate, and that the 
moderation to which he hid attained, 
was the ctfect of his reflections and en- 
deavours to ſubdue aus correct hims 
felt; which would ſtilh add to his nerit, 
Seneca tells us, that he had deſired his 
friends to apprize him whenever they 
as him ready to fail into a paſſion, 
and had given them that privilege over 
him which he took himſeif with them. 
Indeed, the beit time to call in aid a— 
gainſt rage and anger, that have ſo vio- 
ſent and ſudden a power over us, is 
when we are ect ourſelves, and in coal 
blood, At the firit hgnal, the leait am- 
wadvorfian, he either ſoftened his tones 
or was lilent. Finding himfelf in greac 
emotion againlt a flave, “ I would 
bear you,” favs he, “ if | were not an- 
ory.” Huving received a bux on the 
ear, he contented himſelf by only fay- 
ing with a ſmile, “ It is a misfortune 
not to knowv when to put on a helmet.” 
Socrates, meeting a gemleman of rank 
in the ſtrect, ſaluted him, but the ger - 
tleman took no notice of it. His friends 
in Company, obſerving what patle', 
row the phil lopher, „ that they veie 
jo exaſperated at the man's inviviiity, 
they had a good mind to reſent it 


But he very calmly mate anla er, „f 


you meet any perion on the road ina 
worſe habit of body than yourlſe;*, 


1 


be enraged at him on that account; if 


ture them.“ 
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would you think that you had reaſon $9 


not, pray then, what greater rcafon 
ca you have for being incenſed at a 
man of a worſe habit of mind than any 
of yourſelves?” 
out of his houſe, he found enough to 
exerciſe his patience in all its exten“. 
Xantippe, his wife, put it to the ſeverelt 
proofs, by her captions, paſſionate, vio— 
lent, diſpoſition. Never was woman 
ot 10 furious and fantaltical a ſpirit, 
and ſo bad a temper. There was nv 
Kind of abuſe or injurious treatment 
which he had not to expericuce from 
her. She was once ſo tranſported with 
rage againſt him, that ſhe tore off his 
cloak in the open {ireet, Whereupcn 
jus triends told him, that fuch treat- 
ment was infufterable, and that he 
ought to give her a ſever2 drubbing fur 
it. 4 V4 es, a tine picce of ſport indeed,” 

ſays he; ©* while ſhe and I were buſfet- 
ing one another, you in your turns, I 
ſuppoſe, would animate us on to tle 
combat; while one cried out, Well 
done Socrates, another would fay, 
Well hit, Xamippe.” At another 
time, having vened all the reproaches 
her fury could ſuggeſt, he went out and 
ſat before the door, His calm and un- 
concerned behaviour did but irritate 
her ſo much the more, and, in the ex- 
ceſs of her rage, ſhe ran up ſtaiis and 
emptied the pot upon his head 
at which he,only kughed, and tao, 
That ſo much thunder mult needs 
produce a ſhower.” Alcibiades, his 
friend, 
Ins wiſe, told. him, he wondered how 
he could bear ſuch an everlaſti ing {cold 
in the ſame houſe with him? He repit- 
ed, „ have ſo accuſtomed myſelt to 
expect it, that it now offends me no 
moe than the noiſe of the carriages. in 
tlie fircets.” The ſame diſpotition of 
mind was visible in other reſpects, and 
continned with him: to his laſt moments. 
When he was told that the Athemans 
had condemned him to die, he replied, 
without the leaſt emotion, “ And Na- 
Apollodorus, one of his 
friends and difciples, having expreſſed 
his grief for his dying iimocent, 


10 W hat, * replied he with a ie, | 


© would you huve had me die guilty I? 


SELECT 


But, without going 


talking with him one day about 
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WINTER in LONDON. 


ITH matted locks all ſnow-be- 
furr'd, 

Shaking hail-ſtones from his beard, 
Stern winter greets Auguſta's town; 
His mantle o'er her Thames he ſpreads, 
While frowning thro? her {ſtreets he treads, 

Like a rude unmanner'd clown. 


Nor man nor beaſt the tyrant ſpares, 
His rigour ev'ry creature ſhares, 
Low-bending age with ſteps untrue; 
Whilſt frizzl'd fops, who imitate 
Hoary winter's powder'd pate, 
All trembling face his noſe of blue. 


Ev'ry building owns his ſway, 
Sculptur'd form and painting gay 
The uſeful ſteed, by winter's ſmart, 
In vain attempts to walk upright, 
Loud groaning now, a diſmal fight 
He falls beneath the pond'rous cart. 


Driver! ſpare the generous bcaſt, 

Or ſhoe him for the taſk, at leaſt, 
Thine intereſt muſt with this agree; 

Doom'd for thy ſlave, ah, pity him! 

Nor urge the laſh for paſſion's whim, 
Since he can feel as well as thee. 


Go, ruthleſs winter, get thee hence, 

Too many ills thou wouldſt diſpenſe, 
 Agued want, who hourly moans ; 

Days depriv'd of half their light, 

Foul lamps, that ſcarcely burn by night, 
Slippery ſtreets, and broken bones. 


In fetters bound, ſee commerce pale 
Points to the frozen uſeleſs ſail 

She ſpread beneath a milder (ky; 
Whilſt the ſad fiſher leaves his boat, 
Unable now to be afloat, 

And begs of every paſſer by. 


While ſaucy winter treads our ſtreets, 
Inſulting every one he meets, 
Be it for us to curb his power; 
Society, that knows no guile, 
Where love and Chloe ever ſmile, 
Should charm away the frigid hour, 


Or elſe, the gay theatre chooſe, 
Where public ſpirit leads the muſe 
o mend us by her magic art; 
Where Shakeſpear's beauties ſtrike the 
ear, 
Awake the ſmile, or ſtart the tear, 
That thews the kind and fecling heart. 


Or, if the ſenate pleaſe thee more, 
Strait ſeek the Ciceronic door, 
Yor, BI, Ne. 39. | 


Yy 


N. 


Where elocution ſweetly flows; 
Where, ardent for their country's weal, 
Our patriots lead the ſoul to feel, 

And ſadly ſigh for Britain's woes. 


Ere winter yields to Aries' horn, 
And brighter ſunbeams dreſs the morn, 
May peace anticipate the charms of 
ipring | 
So ſhall the Britiſh land rejoice, 
And grateful raiſe the public voice, 
To „ Rule Britannia,“ and «« God 
ſave the King !'' 


EXPLANATION or LOVE. 
By a Lady. 


I* the different ſexes love claims no 
relation; 
Though how to explain it, in truth, L 
ſcarce know : 
In the gentlemen, folly, ſelf-love, diſſipa- 
tions, 
As either prevails, prompts the non- 
ſenſe to flow. | 


You have read in romance, how poor girls 
have been cheated 
By lovers and heroes in author's brains 
hatch'd ; 
By florid deſcriptions, and vanity heated, 
You think thoſe exploits by your awa , 
ſhall be match'd. 


Some nymph, whom your eye from the 
throng has ſelected, 
You fancy would ſoften the cares of 
your life, 
Make a good upper ſervant, of fraud ne'er 
ſuſpected, 
Obedient and humble when once come 
menc'd wite. 


Then you ſummon your forces, and open 
the batt'ry ; 
Soft looks, kind attentions, at firſt fpeak 
the flame; 
From theſe you proceed to complaints, 
ſighs, and flatt'ry, 
With tifty fine things which the Muſe 
cannot name. 


By vanity dup'd, the fond nymph, all 
believing, . 
Thinks your peace, nay your life, muſt 
depend on her eye ;— | 
Can thoſe looks, ſighs, and tears, be e'er 
feign'd for deceiving ? 
What pity a youth ſo deſerving ſhould 


die! 
Ts 
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To be cruel and kill the dear man who 
: adores her— 
Ah! who to compaſſion could be ſo 
eſtrang'd ? 
No, ſhe'll ſoothe all his ſorrows next time 
he implores her, 
Aud all hes complaints mall to tranſe 
ports be chang'd. 


Ber nature ſo gentle, her bofom ſo ten- 
der, 

She gricves that an inſet ſhould c'er 
tuffer pain, 

And her life the will dedicate, happy to 
render 

This faithful, affectionate, love-Rrick- 
en, ſwain. 


So they wed ;--the expecting that times 
will nc'er alter; 
He, thinking to lord it as ſoon as he 
Cang 
Begins to command, — her good purpoſes 
faulter. 
And the vows the'{l nc'er give up her 
will to a man. 8 


Thus cheating and cheated, they ſcold, 
ſtorm, and ſquabble, 
Each curſing tlie day they unhappily 
met, 
The grief of their friends, and the jeſt of 
the rabble, i 
Now torpid with gloom, and now glow- 
ing with pet. 


Such, ſuch is the love by Which crowds 
Are united, 
Ard ſuch are the humours that part 
them again, | 
The pure torch of Hymen for them was 
ne'er lighted, 
But Plutus and Folly couſtructed the 


chain, 
True love muſt be founded on virtue and 
reaſon, 
On tempers congenial, and paſſions 
ſubdu'd ; : 
Then þletling and bleſs'd in each varying 
ſeaſon, ; 
The union thro* life will rapture be 
vicw'd. 
10 ru. 


With a BAsK BZT of FLow RRS painted 
on Paper. 
HILE Flora's gay train are all wi- 
ther'd and flei, 
And their fragrance regales us no more; 
While the beautics of nature are dying or 
dead, 
"Pill (ſpring Mall their luſtre reftore 
From the garden of fancy this noſegay 1 
| bring, : | 
And to mimic dame nature I try, 
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And ſhew you that winter, as well as the 
fpring, 
Can a baiket of flowers ſupply. 


But ah! what can give to theſe roſes per- 
fume? 
What tints like to nature's can pleaſe? 
They call for that fragrance, that delicate 
bloom, 
When zephyrs breathe over their leaves. 


But in this does my pencil dame nature's 
excel; 
(Her paintings are beauteous, tis true,) 
She regales for a moment the fight and 
the ſmell, 


But quickly they bid us adicu : 


While mine - (let the ſeaſons roll on thro? 
the year, 
And vary the garden and grove) 
No froſt nips the bud, and no ſtroke can 
they fear, 
But the ſtroke that muſt ſever my love. 


The ſeaſons may vary, the flowers may 
fade, 
But ah! 'tis not nature nor art 
Can cancel the vows to Eliza I made, 
Or drive the dear maid from my heart. 


ON A SNOW. BALL THROWN BY 
5 A LADY. 


Me nive candenti petiit mea Julia. Rebar 
une carere niven, nix lamen ignis erat. 

Sola potes noſtras extinguere Julta, flammas, 
Non nive, non glacie, at tu potes ig ne part. 


T me a ſnow-ball, lovely nymph, 
you aim, 
And ſtraight the miſſile cold becomes a 
| flame ; 
Through my whole frame with violence it 
glows, 
And uncxtinguith'd or by ice or ſnows; 
And, firange to tell, it can be quench'd 
alone, 
By a like fire, my Julia, of your own. 


FOYER: Y- 


A $ on a cold and flinty ſtone, 
With not a ſpot of earth her own, 
E'en worn and wither'd to the bone, 
Sat wretched Poverty unpitied and un- 
known : 


Keen quan 8 the ſavage blaſt, and, as ſhe 
r 
Her ſhiv'ring infant to her milkleſs 
brealt, 
With pain o'ercome, with milery op- 
preſt, e 
Kind heav'n receiv'd her, and the funk 
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From the LONDON GAZ ETTES. 


DownNn1XG-STREFT, Dec. 19. 
ISPATCHES, of which the following 


are extracts, were received laſt night 


from Robert Craufurd, Efq. by the Right 
Hon. Lord Grenville, his Majeſty's Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for the Foreign 
Department: 
#Hlead Quarters of Marſhal Clarrfait”s Army, 
Alzey, Dec. 2, 1795. 

I have the honour eto inform your lord. 
ſhip, that Marſhal Clairfait, with that part 
of his army, which, during the ticge of 
Manheim, had been encamped between 
the Rhine and Neuſtadt, arrived on the 
29th in the neighbourhood of Creutze- 
nach, where it formed a juaction with 
General Wartcnilchen's corps, and took 
nearly the ſame polition the latter had 
occupied for ſome time paſt, the right 
flank being at Bingen, the left on the 
heights behind Creutzenach and Furfeld, 
and the advanced poſts puthed on beyond 
the Nahe. | 

General Kray, as foon as he was relieved 
from the poſt „f Neuttadt, directed his 
march towards Wolkfttein; from wiicnce, 
atter having received reinforcements from 
the army, he was to advance by Lau- 
tereck and Merfenheim to turn the right 
fAank of the enemy, encamped near Zim- 
mern, whiltt the main body of the army 
mould menace his front. 

General Kray could not arrive at Lau- 
tereck before the it iuſtant. In the mean 
time General Jourdan advanced with the 
army of the Sambre and Meute, contſting 
ot about fifty-ftive thouſand men, drove 
back, on the zoth, the Auttrian advanced 
pPiquets that were on the oer fide of 
the Nahe, and took a potition oppoſite to 
that of Marſhal Clairfai's army, his right 
tank being covered by one divifion poſted 
behind Lantereck and Meiſlenheim on 
the Glaubn, his centre and left extending 
along the banks of the Nahe tothe Rhine. 
At Bingen, which is fituated at the con- 
flux of theſe two livers, and on the rigit 
bank of the former, there is a ſtone bridge 
over the Nahe; but it is equally difficutr 
for either party to undertake any thing in 
this quatter. From thence to Creutzenach, 
Were there is allo a ſtone bridge, the 
nature of the ground is much more fa- 
vourable for the enemy than tor the 


Auſtrians, as the hills on the left bank 


(that is, on the enemy's {ide} are very 
commanding, and cloſe to the Nahe; 
whereas, ou the right bank there is a 


X.y 4 
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plain of conſiderable breadth, from which 
the heights riſe in to gradual a flope, as 
to afford, in general, no pot ion for the 
Auſtrian artillery ncar enough to defend 
the pailages of the river, without being 
entwely commanded by French batteries 
on the oppotite nde. Theſe circumſtances 
exiſt in a peculiar degree at Crentzenach 
iiſelt ; fo nach fo, that infantry poſted on 
the hill called the Schlofsberg, on the 
left bank, can fire quite into the town, 
and on to the bridge. 

On the morning of the 1K inſtant, the 
enemy were ſcen in very great force, 
drawn up on the oppofite hills. About 
nine o'clock a large body of infantry, 
ſupported by the fire of artillery, very 
advantazcoully placed on the heights bee 
hind the town, advanced tv attack Creut- 
zenach. The Auttrians detended it with 
great firmneſs, but the difadvantages of 
the „tuation made it impoſſible for them 
10 prevent the enerny's at length getting 
polleſion of it, which happened about 
cleveno'clock. The Aulirians, however, 
having re-formed on this fide: of the 
town, advanced again, and attacked the 
French with ſo great bravery, that they 
preſently drove them quite over the 
bridge, and out of the place. 

"Phe enemy renewed the at ack with a 
large body of frech troops, and the Au- 
Qrians in the town being extremely galled 
by the commanding tire of the French 
artiliery, and by that of the infagtry on 
the Schioſsberg, and being totally unſup- 
ported by their own cannon, {which 
from the nature of the Htuation could not 
be made uſe of, they found it impotuble 
to maintain the poll. They theretore 
abandoned it a Jecond time, and retired 10 
the heights, bringing away the only piece 
of artizicry that had been employed ia the. 
affair, 

The enemy contented themſelves with 
occupying the bridge, and did not ven- 
ture to {new thermatelves on this fide of 
the town. . | 

The loſs of the Auſtrians in this affair 
amounts to near five hundred killed and 
wounded, | 

Fitty of the enemy were taken pri- 
foners, and their lots in killed aad 
wounded muſt have been conſiderable. 

The having been obliged to abandon the 
poſt of Creutzenach is not of any very 
material conſequence, as the army main- 
tains cxactly the fame poſition as before, 
cxcepting that the part of the line which 
is oppolite that place is throwag a little 
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back, in order to occupy the moſt com- 
manding heights. 

At the ſame time that the above-men- 
tioned affair happened at Creutzenach, 
General Kray attacked and defeated a 
corps of the enemy at Lautereck, and en- 
tirely cut to pieces and took two whole 
battalions. The number of priſoners are 
eight officers and one hundred and fifty 
men. General Kray occupies Lautereck. 

Dec. 5. The tituation of the Auſtrian 
armies on this ſide the Rhine is at preſent 
as follows, viz. 

Marſhal Clairfait's behind the Nahe, 
from Bingen to the heights behind Volck- 
ſheim, (near Creutzenach,) and Furteld. 
Two or three battalions at Alſeniz and 
other villages to the left, to keep up the 
communication with General Kray's 
corps, which is at Lautereck and Wolf- 
ſein, and has been lately reinforced by 
ſome battalions from the army. General 
Nauendorf is in march from Keyſerſlau— 
tern, which poſt, and thoſe dependent 
on it, as Franckenſtein, Nipſtedt, and 
Hockipier, were this day occupied by a 
detachment of General Wurmſer's army. 
Another ſtrong corps of that army ex- 
tends from Newſtadt, behind the Spier— 
bach and Rechbach, to the Rhine, occu- 
Pying Spcler, &c. 

FRANKTORT, Dec. 2. By accounts 
from the Auſtrian army it appears, that 
the enemy's loſs in the battle of the 14th 
of November amounted to about five thou- 
ſand men, beſides ſeven hundred priſon— 
ers; and that twenty-two pieces of can- 
non, with above one hundred ammuni— 
t:on-waggons, and ſome conſiderable ma- 
gazines of diltercnt Kinds, were taken by 
the Auſtrians; and other magazines, and 
numbers of ammunition- waggons, de— 
ſtroy ed by the enemy in their retreat. 


VIENNA, Dec. 5. 

Her Imperial Majeſty was yeſterday 
happily delivered of a princeſs, who 
was this day chriſtened by the names of 
Carolina Ludovica Leopoldina. There 
was on the occaſion a grand gala at court. 


ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, Jan. 2, 1796. 
Extract of a Letter from Admiral Sir 
John Laforey, Bart. Commander in 
Chief of his Majeſty's Ships and Veſſels 
at the Leeward lands, to Mr. Ne- 
pean, dated Martinico, Oct. 22, 1795. 


ON the 2othinftant the Bellona arrived, 
having joined Vice-admiral Thompſon, 
on the 7th of September, in the latitude 
43 deg. 20 min. N. and longitude 38 
deg. 9 min. W. 

In my laſt I informed you, fir, with the 
capture of the Superbe French trigate, of 
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22 guns, off Deſeada by the Vanguard; 
ſince which, I have received an account 
from Captain Warre, of his majelty's ni 
Mermaid, dated the 12th inſtant, that, 
cruiting to windward of Grenada, he 
diſcovered on the 10th, off La Baye, a 
ſkip and a brig at anchor, which, upon 
ſeeing him, got under weigh, and wade 
ſail from him; but the brig ſoon bore 
up, and puſhed in to a ſmall bay called 
Requain, where the Mermaid followed 
her, and ran aground cloſe to her, Ihe 
French, however, got on ſhore to the 
number of ſeyenty troops, and fifty that 
were her crew, and upwards of fitty had 
been landed by the ſhip while at anchor. 
Captain Warte got poſſeſſion of the briy, 
which is named the Brutus, of 10 guns. 
The next day he chaſed the ſhip the whole 
day, but ſhe eſcaped in the night. And 
in a ſubſequent letter, dated the 15th, he 
informed me, that he dilcovered her a- 
gain on the 14th to leeward of him, when 
he chaſed and captured her, after an ac 
tion of half an hour, with the loſs of one 
man killed and three wounded in the 
Mermaid, and twenty killed and teveral 
wounded of the encny ; that both thele 
veilels were conventional corvettes. The 
ſhip named the Republican, mounting 18 
guns, and had on-board 250 or 260 men 
at the commencement of the action, wit 
a French general and his ſtaff, deſtined to 
command at Grenada, In a letter wrote 
the following day he acquainted me, that, 
upon his return to Grenada with his 
prize, he had the mortification to find that 
the important polt of Gouyave or Char- 
lotte Town, had been taken by the enemy 
the night before. 

Extract of a Letter from Rear- Admirai Par- 
ker, Commander in Chief of his Ma“ 
Ships and Veſſels at Famaica, to Evan Ne- 
bean, Eſq. dated on-board the Ra, ſonable, 
Oct. 27, 17935. 

This morning his majeſty's ſhip the 
Hannibal returned from a cruiſe to Foit 
Royal, with two prizes, privatecrs ; 
one the Convention of 12 guns and fe- 
venty-four men; the other a ſchooner of 
eight guns and ſixty-ſix men. 


Ho RSE GUARDS, Jan 2, 1796. 

A diſpatch of which the following is an 
extract, has been received by the Kight 
Hon. Henry Dundas, one of his Majeſty's 
principal Secretaries of State. 


Extract of a Letter from Major-General 
Leigh to Mr. Secretary Dundas, duicd 
Martinico, Ott. 31, 1795. 

It is with real concern I inform you of the 
loſs of the importantpoſt of Guayave iu the 
iſland of Grenada; for the particulars o! 
which I beg leave to refer you to Brigadier- 
general Nicholls's letter of ther 8th MEN, 
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and to the ſeveral reports made to him 

upon that event, copies of which I have the 

honour to incloſe. 

Extract if a Letter from Brigadier-General 
Oliver Nicholls to his Excellency Major- 
GeneralLeigh,dited Grenada, OH. 18,1795. 
It is with extreme concern that 1 re- 

port to your excellency the loſs of the 

pott of Couyave. The enemy having 
attacked and cartied by aflault, the night 
of the 15th inſtant, the ſtrong hill which 
commands the harbour and town, Licu- 
tenant-colonel Schaw did not think his 
force ſtrong enough to recover it imme— 
diately; and, the lower ſituation not being 


tenable, he retired to this town, unmo- 


leited by ie enemy, a march of twelve 
miles, and arrived here the next morning 
about nine o'clock, His return, which is 
incloled, will ſhew the lots of the 68th 
regiment, 
five f{ick there, with three ſubalterns. 
One iubaltern, Licutenant Aſh, and fix- 
teen of whom were able to march with 
Licutcnant-colonel Schaw's detachnient, 
are here; the reit have fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. 


Copy of a Letter from Licutenant- Colonel 
Schaco, of the 68th regiment, to Brigadier 
General Nicholls, dated St. George's, CA. 
17, 1795» 

Six, Inobedience to your deſire I ſhould 
have earlier giveu you ai account of the 
particulars which ovliged me to evacuate 
the poſt of Gouyave, but waited to aſcer- 
tain our loſs, which I find to be two ſer. 
jeants and thirty-fout rank and file 
mitling, with one Lieutenant (Carr) ſup- 
poſed to be mortally wounded, 

The infurgeats attacked a ſtrong pio— 
quet, conlitting of a captain, two ſubal- 
terns, tour terjcants, and ſixty rank and 
file, poſted on the hill commanding the 
town of Gouyavez one fubaltern of 
which, with twenty men, were detached 
along the ridge running weſt about two 
hundred yards from Captain Hamilton's 
pott, in order to prevent their approach 
from coming up a valley in their front, 
which had the detzed eliea, as Entign 
Connor, of the 68th regiment, a very 
ſteady and brave oflicer, checked a co. 
lumn, intended againſt him, by the vigi- 
lance and fire of his advanced centries, 
The column then (as he ſuppoſes) di- 
rected their route towards the captain's 
poſt, as a hot tiring ſoon after commenced 
there, during a very heavy thower of rain. 
This circumitance induced Enſign Con- 
nor to march to the ſupport of that pott ; 
but on his arrival fell in with Captain 
Hamilton, who told him he had been ſur- 
rounded with 2 very ſuperior body of the 
enemy; Which had penctrated and driven 


Ine 25th regiment had fiity— 
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his party from the works; and that Lieu= 
tenant Carr, with fever al of his incu,. 
were badly wounded ; all whicn cncun- 
ſtances were confirmed to me by the ar- 
rival of Captain Hamilton at Conyaveæ 
Houle, who made me a timilar repurt. 
During this trankaction a report prevail.d 
that the infurgcuts were atvraicing tron 
Hur 1tar, and the part of the works be- 
low; and 1 was contirted in it by ning 
heing heard from the latter-inentioned 
place. This prevented me from calling 
up Colonel Webſter's black corps, Wis 
halt the defence ol the town and ihe pro- 
tection of the hoſpital; as allo Captain 
Augus's black corps, who had been potted 
to defend the lugar works, (and, as 1 had 


been informed, had perceived an enemy 


approaching,) to make an attempt to re- 
cover the lu again. An attempt, how- 
ever, was made by all the men 1 could 
muſter of the 68th regiment ;- but they 
were not able io advance turther than the 
poſt alrcady mentioned, on the left of 
the ridg:, which was gained with great 
difficulty, from the very ſteep and tlip- 
pury ſtate, occationed by tne conſtant 
rains; and finding the enciny fo luperior 
in numbers, and in poitcthon of a beld- 
piece, from winch they ned grape, as to 
ILAKE it to hazardous, ail tio prodabiuty 
Or Hees. 

It was then the general ſenſe of the 
othcers under my cemmand, WHOIe Opie 
ions I feverally took, to retreat to Sau- 
tucr, but, that atter«ards being found 


impracticable, it was relo!ved to marca 


to St. George's. 

This, fir, is a detail of facts, as nearly 
as I can tate to you, of this untortungte 
buſliacls, but which, kowcver to be la- 
mcnted, will not, I truſt, appear to You 
cither to have procceded from any want 
ot vigilance or neglect of duty en Wy 
ide. I have the hunour :o be, & | 

JOHN B. SCHAW, 

P'. S. I have the hugour herewith to 
ſend you a ſtate of the 68th regiment. 
Return of the 68th Reyiment of HV, of i- 


drummers, 107 1ank and file. 
Milling.—2 fer;cants, 34 rank and file. 
Sick at Gouyavye.—2g rank and file. 
Total. —10 otiicers, 19 ferjcants, 15 drume 
mers, 170 rank and tile. 
(Signed) J. B. Scnaw. 


Copy of a Letter from Captain Hamilton, of 
the 68th Regiment, to Brigadier-General 
Nicholls, dated St. George's, Oct. 17, 1795. 
Jam this moment honoured with your 

letter of this date, in anſwer to which 1 

bug leave to ſtate, that 1 joined the guard 

on 
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on Gouyaveshill, after dark on the night 
of the 15th inſtant, aud, on enquiry, 
found it conhitted o one ſerjeant, WO cor- 
porals, aud thirty-eight men, of which 
eleven were blacks. I thea detached one 
corporal and three Britith folviers to a 
pati pointed out by Captain Pywber, to 
Colonel Schaw, with orders, that thould 
the enemy approach that way, to give 
them their fre, and then retire to the 
huts, and alarm the men there, and un 
mediately to join Colonel Schaw at the 
houſe, it being impotlible for them to ro- 
join me, from the natzre of the ground. 
This left me with one ſerjeant, one cor- 
poral, and thiriy-twe inven, including the 
blacks. linen tell them in found the 
breaſt- Work, in order that each man 
ſhould kaow his poſt in cate of an alarm; 
on doing which, 1 found that 1 was 6blig- 
ed to leave a pace of two yards and bet- 
ter between each man, to enable me to 
occupy the wie of the ground within 
the breaſt-woik; and, as the vight was 
extteme dark, 1 tnought it neceilary 19 
put thirteen cenizes, At a little afier e- 

e von o'clock, Lieutenant Carr (who was 
my ſubaltern]) vitited the centries, and, 
on his reiwn, informed me he had found. 
them pertettly alert. In about five mi- 
nutes alter Which we heard one of them 

fc, on which we immediately turned 
out, and had time to fire from four 0 flve 
1unds per man, previous to the enemy's 
setting up to the breaſt- work, after which 
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DVICE 33 received in town that 
Frintomale has ſurtendercd to 

His niajeſty's forces under Colonel Stuart 
20d Admiral Raniter. TFrincomale is 
2 part t 1 importance in the 
and of Cc on, ltunted at the ſouthern 
pomt of In: 40 aa. It attords the beſt ſe- 
curity 10 the navigation to the Coait of 
Coromandel and Bengal, and has always 
buen contidercd as the Key of that bay, It 
was taken by the Bri i{h forces from the 
Dutch during the loft war, but retaken 
zn an ungccountable manner by Admiral 
Sumeln mortly after. The ifland was ſo 
rarly celebrated for its beauty and fertili— 
ty, that the ancient Indians calied it Ta- 
maraſt n, i. e thc Land of Plraſ 2, It pro- 
fiuces cinnamon of tne beſt Kind, and has 
been regarded as the matt important of 
the Dutch pofleſhons in India. It is an 
atiditolnalcrcumſtance of the molt fortu. 
nate teudency that the king of the ifland 
has lately been fo frongiy ditatiected to 
the Duarch. that the preſent change will 
be highly acceptable tothe natives, The 
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we diſputed it with our bayonets, until 
overpowered by numbers. Some contu- 
on took place among the gunners, which 
prevented them from ring the teld- piece 
(the only gun we had) immediately on 
the attack; and, on the enemy's getting 
near the breaſt- work, it was unpollible to 
fire tt without endangering Gur own men; 
aul indeed it would haare been of little 
avail, av we were attacked on all Gues. 
With reſpect to carr Jofs, cr that of the 
enemy, | cannot take upon me to ay 
what 11 may have been, a ze night Was 
fo dark as to prevent me from feeing 
neither can I attempt to fay what wa 
their ſtrength. Before Lieutenant Car: 
and J quirted the poſt, there appcared to 
be at leaſt one hundred of the enemy 
within the breaſte-work, and, from the 
noiſe without, they ſeemed to be advanc- 
ing in great force. J am inclined to 
think their loſs mult have breu confider. 
able, as our fire appeared to be wel! 


$ Us w# 
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directed, and our men diſputed the breaſt- 
work b ravely With their bayonets ; be- 
des which, they {the enemy, fired on 
cch other for fore time after we hag 
been obliged to qu the polt. Licute- 
nant Cair remained with me within the 
works though wounced} until we found 
that our men were all driven cut, after 
which we retired. The man who bayo- 
Belted him attacked me, but 1 fortunately 
mot hun, by which 1 etcaped. I have the 
honour to be, &c. 


CCURAEN CES, 


official accounts fhall be given in our 
next. 

On the 23th of December tlic Aid trauſe 
port With troops on-board for St, Don Mn 
go, one of the {nips under convoy of Al! 
mal Chiiftian of the Glory, ſprung a 2 
leak in a heavy gale of wind at S. W. in 
the Bay of Biicay : having tix fect of wa- 
ter in her hold, and all her boats ttoved 
in by a heavy ſca, the was obliged to bear 
away for Plymouth. On the i6th in the 
morning, the was chaſed by a French brig 
privaicer of twelve guns, carrying x and 
nine pounders, five leagues to the wer- 
ward of the Scilly ifands. "the Aid, have 
ing only fix-pounders, judged it prudent 
to Take fail from her, but, notwithſtand- 
ing ine enemy's ſuperiority in ſtrength- 
was determined to give her battle fooner 
than furrender. Alter fix hours chaſe, 
the privateer came within guneſhot, aud 
hoited Englith colours, and fired a gung 
to leeward ; but it was too viſible this 
was only a deception, Every thing being 


prepared for action on-board the Aid, 


and 


n 
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end the privatcer finding ſhe was diſco- 
vered; hauled down the Englith colours, 
and hoifted French, and gave the Aid 
a broadſide, which ſhe immediately re- 
turned. The action continued very warn 
ou both fides for upwards of an hour; at 
length the privateer attempted to board 
the Aid, and ran clofe along-fide of her; 
one of her men got into the main chains, 
Hut was immediately killed by the mate 
of the Aid. She then dropped aſtern, 
and made a ſecond attempt to board, but, 
as fait as her men came near, they were 
Killed by the muſquetry ot the fuldiers 
and ſailors on-board. She then Rruck he 
colours to the Aid trantport ; but the dil- 
2bied ſtate the was in, her rigging and lails 
being much damaged by the enemy's thot, 
favoured the eſcape of the privatcer, and 
ſhe got off, and had the unpudence atter- 
wards to hoilt her colours in {1ght of us, 
During the engagement the Aid had only 
tive men wounded, The privateer is ſup- 
poſed to have loft a number of men, as 
tnauy were feen to fall. 

The executive directory of the French 
republic has, according to 4 Prevailing re- 
port, propoſed to the court of Vienna the 
following plan for a general pacification: 
—Firſt, England is to reſtore to France 
the iſland of Corſica, the French poſleſ- 
lions in the Eaſt and Weſt Tadies, and to 


cede to the French republic the band of 


St. Helena. Secondly, England is to 
keep in her poſſeſſion the Cape of Good 
Hope and all the Dutch eſtabliſhments in 
tbe aſt Indies, Thirdly, Holland is 
merely to preſerve her poſſeſſions in the 
Weſt Indies. The Prince Stadtholder 1s 
not only to be reinſtated in his dignity, 
but allo tu have all the Auſtrian Nether- 
!znds, except the diſtricts of Hamault, 
Tournay, and Luxembourg, which are 
to remain in the hands ot the French. 
Fourtily, The King of Pruſſia is to have 
both Auitrian and Dutch Guelders, and 
the duchy of Bergues. Fitthly, he k- 
ioctor Palatine is to receive the biſhopric 
of Liege and tbe duchy of Limbuurg. 


Sixthly, All the provinces ſituated on the 


left banks of the Rhine are to be reſtored 
to their former owners. Seventhly, Au- 


ftria is to be indemniſied for the loſs of“ 


the Low Countries by the celiou of the 
bilkoprics of Paltau, Salzburgh, aud Bech- 
toygaden, of the whole duchy of Bavaria 
to the Iſer, and the grand bailb wick of 
Stranbingen. 

A Mrs. Reed was taken into cuf. 
tody a few days ago at Biſhop's Frome, 
in the county of Worceſter, on Hiplcon 
of being concerned ji thc murder vi her 
late huſband, Captain Reed, about two 


Years ago, and fully commuted te Clou- 


4 


ceſter gaol for trial. The circumſtances 
ot the murder are, that, about two years 
ago, It ig {ſuppoſed Mr. Reed had toine 
poiſon given him in his broth, and, on 
{finding himſelf indilpoled, he went to lie 
down on the bed, and that while he was 
there the went up to fee him, and her 
brother, following with a broom-Rick, 
{truck him three violent blows over his 
head; the iinmedlately called out Nur 
der, and her brother efcajed. Fhe doce 
tor, being ſent for, came and arclied his 
Head, and left him about iix o'clock in 
the evening, obſerving, that there was no 
danger of death from tie wounds ; but be- 
fore nine Mr. Reed died. She applied 
the ſarne evening for a coflin to be made, 
and withed to have had him buried the 
next day, obſorving, that as he died ſud- 
denly he would not keep; which circum- 
ſtance gave riſe to a ſulpicion, and he was 
opened by à furgeon, and, a liquid which 
was taken out of his itomach being given 
to à Cog, it proved his immediate death; 
accordingly the coroner's jury iat on the 
body, and brought ia a verdict of Wilful 
Murder. 
the was in cuſtody of the oflicer, previous 
to her being committed for trial, ſhe could 
not be pertuaded to take any other retretie 
ment thau a little wine and water; aad 
her health every day ſcems to decline. 
Zac brother of Mrs. Reed aboremention= 
ed, was tound dead about four days atte 

the deceale of Captain Reed, and is fup- 
poſed to have thoc himſelf with 2 blun- 
derbuls, found lying by him, his head bee 
ing blown to picces. When this ſhocking 
atl:ur took place, Mrs. R. was ckanlincd 
betore the coroner's jury, and difchirged 
tor want of evidence. On 2 tial which 
took piacea few days fince in the Court 
of King's Bench, tor the recovery of t 
thout;nd pounds from the Royal Ex. 


«= * 


change Aflurance Company, iutured on. 


Captalu K.'s life, ſome very ſufpicious 
Circumſtances came to light, which cautcd 
ler to be taken up a ſecond time. She 
was in io weik à ſtate of healtu when 
Rivalt, one of the Bow-ftreet officers, vis 
was {ent in {earch of her, accompanied by 
Mr. Reed, à brother of the deccafed, ar- 
rived at her tather's houlc, wiltere the te— 
lided, that they did not let her kon hs 
leal cauſe of their vifit, telling er that 
{ke was only required to Come to CG 
ter to anner lome yueliions- relmtive to 
a trial then pending mm London, concern. 
ing two thoufand pounds that lad been 
intured on ber hufband's life, awd to 
die evidence concerdtug whinel lice Caller 
hail been ſubpœnaed on the inal, bot, not 
being able to give the eech intra- 
nion, lis Was brought to Ulougihicr, Wlicte 
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he would be kept in auſtody till her ar- 
rival. Under this idea ſhe cheerfully ſet 
aut on foot, they having three miles to 
walk before a poſt-chaiſe could be pro- 
cured ; but, her three children following 
her with the moſt piteous lamentation, ſhe 
fiinred away ſeveral times before they 
got to an inn; where, petting a chaiſe, 
they proceeded to Gloucetter ; but foon 
after mceting her father on the road, who 
had heen to London on the trial alluded 
10, and which had been given againit Mrs. 
K. fc gave a loud frream, and faid they 
had deceived her; and, on her being told 
that He ttaod charged with being acceflary 
to the murder of her huſband, the poli- 
. tively declared her innocence, though pre- 
feat in the room at the time her brother 
alluulted him white he lay fick on his 
bed, aud beat him ſeverely about the head 
with a broom-ſtick ; all knowledge of his 
having been poiſoned the alſo utterly dil- 
claimed. 

Cowes, December 31. Ditinal as the 
tale is I am going to relate, I cannot help 
communicating it, becauſe it will moſt 
likely be differently related by different 
perions, and you will like to know the 
tacts, as I have heard them this morning 
from the maſter of the vetlel the John and 
Elizabeth, from Guernſey, who lays, that 
en Saturday laſt he took on-board at 
jcricy 135 men of the Somerſet and Suf- 
t Ik fencibles, and five women, for which 
he was paid tive ſhillings each, to land 
them at the firſt port in England he 
could make. That he afterwards put 
into Guervſey for water and proviſions, 
and ſailed from thence on Monday morn- 
ing lait, between which time and his ar- 
rival here yeſterday afternoon, at four, 
he met with ſuch heavy gales of wind as 
to oblige him to delire the patlengers to 
go below, and ſubmit to have the hatches 
faltened down over them, to prevent the 
veilel tro filling and ſinking; and on 
opening them yeſterday morning, thock- 
ing to relate! fiity of the number, viz, 
torty-leven men, and three women, were 
found tuttocated to death, and were 
actually thrown overboard before the 
vellel got in here: two more have ſince 
died.“ : 

t 1 i HT R.E A'S UN; 
Dunting December 22. 

The cout fat at a quarter paſt twelve 
o ock to procced upon the trial 05 James 
Weldon, who ſtood indicted on a charge 
of high treaſon, for compalſing the king's 


death, and tor adic:iig to the King's 
E12C1N].S, 
The indictment conſiſted of eight 


counts, charging the prifuner with atioci- 
aling bim with 4 tedious aud trea— 
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ſonable body of men called Defenders; 
adminiſtering an unlawful oath to Wil- 
liam Lawler, thereby binding and enliſt- 
ing him to aid and afliſt the French, at 
open war with his majeſty, againſt his 
ſaid majeſty ; at divers other times aiding, 
aſſiſting, and conſpiring with, certain per- 
ſons, to overturn the government interett, 
the Proteſtant religion, and imagining 
the king's death, and adhering to his e- 
nemies. | 

The length of this trial renders it im- 
poſſible for us to give a full iketch of the 
proceedings, 

The principal evidence was William 
Lawler, an approver, who ſwore that the 
oath, called the Defender's oath, and an- 
other called the Teſt, in form of a cates 
chiſm, were adminiſtered to him by the 
priſoner, at a public houte in Barrack. 
ſtreet, in the preſence of two perſons, 
one named Kennedy, the laiter of whoar 
was {worn along with him. He could not 
tell the day, nor even the month, in which 
this occurred: it was about a fortnight 
after the Fermanagh militia had left 
town: he alſo ſwore that the priſoner ex- 
plained to him the ſignals whereby de. 
fenders thould know each obher, and by 
means of which he was afterwards a4. 
mitted to. ſocieties of defenders, The 
priſoner was never preſent at any of theſe 
ſocicties. 

Mr. Olivef Carleton proved the appre- 
henſion of Kennedy and Brady, in the 
houſe of Mr. Kennedy, glaſsman, Ste- 
phen-ſtreet, and finding upon Kennedy, 
in the fob of his breeches pocket, the 
printed copies of the oath and teſt before- 
mentioned, and which the firſt ſwore 
were identically the ſame on which he 
had been ſworn by the priſoner. No o- 
ther evidence was adduced on the part of 
the protecution. 

Two witnefles were called to the pri- 
ſoner's character: each perſon had known 
him for near twenty years, and gave hun 
an excellent character. 

The jury retired for about eight mi- 
nutes, and found the priſoner gu/ty. 

Since the trial and conviction of Wel- 
don, ſeveral others (ignorant deluded 
young men) have been put on their trials 
and acquitted. Weldon was convicted 
on the evidence of a ſingle witnefs, and 
he an approver. In England, itis to be 
obſerved, that the law requires two wit- 
neſſes to prove the overt act of high trea- 
ſon; but it is not ſo in Ireland. Weldon 
was a private in the 5th regiment of 
horſe, or black dragoons. Wednelday, 
the 2d of March, is the time fixcd for his 
execution ; but it is thought his hte wilt 
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ANECDOTES or THE Ricur HoxovkRaBlce MOLYNEUX LORD 
SHULDHAYM. 


HE Right Hon. Molyneux Shuld- 
ham Baron Shuldham, created 
a pcer July 24, 17756, is the youngeſt 
ſon of Lemuel Shuldham, a clergy- 
man of the church of England, who 
reſided to the day of his death on a 


valuable living in the Giocele of Oflo- 


ry, in the kingdom of Ircland. He 
married Elizabeth Molyneux, daugh- 
ter of Pooley Molyneux, Efq. of 
Villamalvey, in the county of Long- 
ford; by whom he had two ſons and 
one daughter. The youngelt ſon, 
of whom we are now ſpeaking, 
entered the Britiſh Navy at ten years 
of age. Being endued with a quick 
underſtanding and remarkable memo- 
ry, hehad at this carlyperiod laid agood 
foundation for the claſlics, which he 
improved ſo far in his letture hours 
when on the ocean, that tew gentle- 
man who have paſſed their lives at 
the univerſities have a more compe— 
tent knowledge of the works of learn- 
ed authors. 
{ential to notice here as to his pro- 
feſlion, are his great integrity, and 
good conduct, by which he arrived, 
attera ſeries of events that are too 
many in this publication to enume- 
rate, at the honour of being appoint— 
ed to the different commands at New- 


toundland, America, the Britiſh fleet 


in the channel and at Plymouth, all 
of which he filled with equal credit 
to his naval abilities, and the unim— 
peached honour of his principles, 
On his return trom the command in 
in America, to give place to Earl 
Howe, as being brother to the com- 
mander of the land forces, his ma- 
jeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to confer 
on Admiral Shuldham the dignity of 
a baron of the kingdom of Ireland, 
to prove that no miſconduct was impu- 
ted to him, or thathis recal proceeded 
trom any diſapprobation ; nor did he 
know of the honour intended until 
it was determined on. 

Early in the year 1746, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Biatt 
Hoop of war, and ſent ont upon the 
Jamaica ſtation. At that time Great 
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zut, what is moſt el 


Britain was engaged in a war with 
Spain; and it was not long before 
the veteran commander of the Blatt 
ſloop was attacked on his cruiſe by 
two Spaniſh xebeques, both of ſupe- 


rior force to himſelf. The Englift 
ſhip was immediately cleared for ac- 


tion, and a ſevere engagement took. 
place. The Spamiards tought with 
uncommon ardour, and made various 
attempts to board the floop, but for 
a long time in vain. The Britiſh {at- 
lors fought like lions, until the ſails 
and rigging were all ſhot away, and 
the ſloop unmanageable on the water. 
In this ſtate they were called upon to 
{trike, but our noble commander 
{ſtood by the colours, ſwearing they 
ſhould not be ſtruck while a gun 
could be brought to bear upon the 
enemy. The action was again re- 
newed; in the event of which the 
Spaniards boarded the floop, and 
one of the revengful dons made in- 
ſtantly up to Captain Shuldham, and 
attempted to fire a piſtol in his face, as 
he ſtood protecting the colours. The 
piſtol miſſed fire, upon which the 
S paniard knocked him down with the 
butt-end of it, trampled upon his bo- 
dy, and attempted to ſtrike the co- 
lours; at which inſtant one of Cap- 
tain Shuldham's men, coming up, 
clapped a piſtol to the deſperado's 
head; and demoliſhed him at once. 
Being however overpowered, they 
were obliged to ſtrike ; having thir- 
ty-eight men killed, and thirty-nine 
deſperately wounded, out of only 
one hundred and thirteen. | 
Atter the Spaniards had taken 
polieſiion of the floop, they removed 


Captain Shuldham on-board one ot 


the xebeques, where, notwithitand= 
ing he had received two ſevere 
wounds, in his breaſt and face, they 
uſed him extremely ill, took from him 
all his property, and afterwards con— 
ſpired to kill him; which certainly 
would have taken place, had it not 
been for the interpolition of a French 
officer then on-board. They were 
all carried into the Havannah priſoa- 
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ers of war, when the French officer 
molt generouſly waited upon the 
Spaniſh governor, and made known 
the ill treatment the captain and 
crew of the Engliſh ſhip had receiv- 
ed, The governor very humanely 
ſent for Captain Shuldham to his 
houte, and afforded him every medi- 
cal aid and afliſtance his ſituation re- 
quired, He then ſent for the cap- 
tains of the xebeques on-ſhore; and, 
when they were brought betore him, 
he delired Captain Shuldham to paſs 
ſentence upon them for 1mmediate 
execution. This the Britiſh captain 
declined ; requeſting that no ſuch 
jievere puniſhment might be inflicted. 
'The governor, however, diſmiſſed 
them the ſervice, ſaying they ſhould 
never again diſgrace their country by 
a ſimilar conduct. He then made e- 
very reparation in his power to Cap- 
tain Shuldham, giving him in gold 
the value of the property he and his 
officers had been plundered of, and 
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preſented him with letters of credit 
on the bank of Madrid, to draw tor 
any ſum he might have occaſion for 


during the time he ſhould continue on 


his parole in Spain. 

The late Earl of Sandwich had a 
Treat perſonal affection for Lord 
Shuldham from his firit outſet, which 
he evinced by never loling ſight of his 
intereſt whether his friend was near 
or abſent ; but this trait of ſincerity 
in the noble ear] above mentioned 
was peculiar to his nature, and is 
one of the few inſtances which docs 
honour to the human heart. Lord 
Shuldham repreſented the borough 
of Fowey two leflions of parliament, 
He married the widow of John Har— 
court, Eſq. of Anchorwyke, in Buck— 
inghamſhire; and, being fond of retire- 
ment and moral pleaſures, he ſpends 
a great part of his time in the coun- 
try, where he experiences the truth 
of his motto, Choſen by himſelf: 

« Poſe Nubile Phabus.” 


HISTORY or Tur RISE axp FALL Or THE BRITISH EMPIRE ty 
AMERICA.—Continued from page 342. 


HE army at New York began in 
1577 to exerciſe a kind of pre- 
datory war, by ſending out parties to 
deliroy magazines, make incurſions, 
and take or deſtroy ſuch forts as lay 
on the banks of rivers, to which their 
great command of ſhipping gave them 
acceis. | In this they were generally 
tucceſsful: the provincial magazines 
at Peck's Hill, a place of about fifty 
miles diſtant from New Yerk, were 
deſtroped, the town of Dunbury in 


Connecticut burnt, and that of Ridge- 


fieid in the ſame province was taken 
poſſeilion of, In returning from the 
laſt expedition, however, the Britiſh 
were greatly Larrafſed by the enemy 
under Generals Arnold, W ootter, 
and Sullivan,; but they made good 
their retreat in ſpite of all oppoſition, 
with the loſs of only 17 killed and 
wonnded. On the American fide 
the loſs was much greater; Genetal 
Wooſter was killed, aud. Arnold in 
the moſt imminent danger. On the 
other hand, the Americans deitroyed 
the ſtores at Sagg-harbour, in Long 


Iſland, and made priſoners of all who 
defended the place. | 

As this method of making war, 
however, could anſwer but little pur- 


poſe, and ſavoured more of the bar- 
barous incurſions of ſavages than of 


a war carried on by a civilized peo- 
ple, it was reſolved to make an at- 
tempt on Philadelphia. At firtt it 
was thought that this could be done 
through the Jerſeys; but General 
Wathington had received ſuch large 
reintorcements, and poſted himielt to 
{frongly, that it was found to be im- 
practicable. Many ſtratagems were 
uſed to draw bim from this ſtrong 
ſituation, but without ſucceſs; 10 
that 1t was found neceſſary to make 
the attempt on Philadelphia by tea. 
While the preparations neceflary tor 
this expedition were going forward, 
the Americans found means to make 
amends ter the capture of General 
i.ce bv that of General Preſcot, who 
was {c1zed in his quarters with his ald— 
de-camp, in much the fame manner 
as Gearvral Lee had been. This was 

exceed- 
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exceedingly mortiſying to the gene- 
ral himſelf, as he had not long before 
ſet a price upon General Arnold, by 
offering a ſum of money to any one 
that apprehended him; which the 
latter anſwered by letting a lower 
price upon General Preſcot. 

The month of July was far ad- 
vanced before the preparations for 
the expedition agaialt Philadelphia 
completed; and it was the 23d be- 
fore the fleet was able to fail from 
Sandy Houk, 'The torce employed 
in this expedition conſiſted ot 36 bat- 
talions of Britiſh and Heſtians, a regi— 
ment of light horſe, and a body of 
loyaliſts raiſed at New Vork. The 
remainder of theſe, with 17 batta- 
lions, and another body of light 
horſe, were ltationed at New York 
under Sir Henry Clinton. Seven bat- 
talions were ſtationed at Rhode Iſland. 
After a week's ſailing they arrived at 
the mouth of the Delaware; but 
there received certain intelligence, 
that the navigation of the river was 
ſo eſtectually obſtructed, that no pol- 
ibility of forcing a paſſage remained, 
Upon this it was reſolved to proceed 
ſouthward to Cheſapeak Bay in Ma- 
ryland, from whence the diſtance to 
Philadelphia was not very great, and 
where the provincial army would find 
leſs advantage from the nature of the 
country than in the Jerleys. 

The navigation from Delaware to 
Chelapeak took up the belt part of 
the month of Augutt, and that up 
the bay itfelf was extremely difficult 
and tedious. At laſt, having failed 
up the river Elk as far as was practi- 
cable, the troops were landed without 
oppoſition, and ſet forward on their 
intended expediton, On the news of 
their arrival in Cheſapeak, General 
Waſhington left the Jerſeys, and hal- 
tened to the relief of Philadelphia; 
and in the beginning of September 
met the royal army at Brandy-wine 
Creek about mid-day, between the 
head of the Elk and Philadelphia. 
Here he adhered to his former me- 
thod of ikirmiſhing and harrafling the 
royal army on its march ; but, as this 
proved inlufficieatts {top its progreſs, 

ie retired to that {ide of the creek 
next to Philadelphia, with an intent 
to diſpute the paſſage, This brought 


222 


on a general engagement on the 11th 
of September, in which the Ameri- 
cans were worſted throngh the ſupe— 
rior diſcipline of the Britith troops; 
and it was only through the approach 
of night that they were ſaved trom 
being entirely deſtroyed. On this 
accalion the provincials loſt about 
1000 in killed and wounded, belides 
409 taken priſoners, 

The loſs vi this battle proved allo 
the loſs of Philadelplua. General 
Welhington retired towards Lancaſ- 
ter, an inland town at a considerable 
diltince from Philadelphia. Rere, 
however, the Britiſh general took 
ſuch mealures as mult have forced the 
provincials to a ſecond engagement; 
but a violent rain which laſted a day 
and a night prevented his delign. 
General Wathington, though he 
could not prevent the loſs of Phila- 
delphia, {till adhered to his original 
plan of diſtreſling the royal party, by 
laying ambuſhes and cutting off de- 
tached parties: but in this. he was 
leſs ſucceſsful than formerly; and 
one of his own detachinents, which 
lay in ambuth in a wood, were them- 
ſelves ſurpriſed und entirely deteated, 
with the lots of 300 killed and wound - 
cd, beſides a great number taken, aud 
all their arms and baggage. 

General Howe, now perceiving that 
the Americans would not venture an- 
other battle even tor the lake ot their 
capital, took peaceable pofleſion of 
it on the 26:h oi September. iis firit 
care was then to cut off, by means ot 
ſtrong batteries, the communication 
between the upper and lower parts of 
the river; which was executed not- 
withſtanding the oppolition of ſome 
American armed velicls; one of 
which, carrying 36 guns, Was taken, 
His next taſks was to Open a commu— 
nication with it by fea; and this was 
a work of no {mall difficulty. A vait 
number of batteries and torts had 
been erected, and immenſe machines 
formed like chevaux de frize, from 
whence they took their name, furk in 
the river to prevent its navigation. 
As the fleet was ſent round to the 


mouth of the river in order to co— 


operate with the army, this work, 
however difficult, was accompliſhed ; 
nor did the Provincials give much 
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oppoſition, as well knowing that all 
places of this kind were now nntena- 
ble. General Waſhington, however, 
took the adrantage of the royal army 
being divided to attack the camp of 
the principal diviſion of it that lay at 
German-town in the neighbourhood 
of Philadelphia. In this he met with 
very little ſucceſs; for, though he 
reached the place of deſtination by 
three o'clock in the morning, the pa— 
troles had time to call the troops to 
arms. The Americans, notwith- 
ſtanding, made a very reſolute at- 
tack: but they were received with 
Juch bravery, that they were com- 
pelled to abandon the attempt, and 
retreat in great diſorder; with the 
advantage, however, of carrying off 
their cannon, though purſued for a 
conliderable way, after having 3909 
Killed, 600 wounded, and upwards 
of 400 taken priſoners, among, whom 
were fiity-four officers. On the Bri- 
tiſh ſide, the loſs amounted to 430 
wounded and priſoners, and ſeventy 
killed; but among the laſt were Ge- 
neral Agnew and Colonel Bird, with 
ſome other excellent officers. 

There ſtill remained two ſtrong 
forts on the Delaware to be reduced. 
Theſe were Mud Ifland and Red 
Bank. The various obſtructions 
which the Americans had thrown in 
the way rendered it necellary to bring 
up the Avuguita, a ſhip of the line, 
and the Merlin frigate, to the attack 
of Mud I!land ; but during the heat 
cf action both were grounded. Upon 
this the Americans ſent down four 
fire-ſhips, and directed the whole fire 
from their galleys againſt them. The 
former were rendered jneffectual by 
the courage and kill of the Britiſh 
ſeamen ; but during the engagement 
both the Auguſta and Merlin took 
fire and were burnt to aſhes, and the 
other ſhips obliged to withdraw. The 
enemy, encouraged by this unſuc- 
ceſstul attempt, procceded to throw 
new obſtructions in ihe way; but the 


Britiſh general having found means 


to convey a number of cannon and to 
erect batteries within a gun-ſhot of 
the tort by land, and bringing up 
three Nips of the line which mounted 
heavy cannon, the garriſon, after 
Making a vigorous defence for one 
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day, perceiving that preparations 
were making for a general aſſault on 
the next, abandoned the place in the 
night, Thoſe who defended Red 
Bank foliowed their example, and 
abandoned it on the. approach of 
Lord Cornwallis. A great number 
ot the American ſhipping, now finding 
themfelves entirely deſtitute of any 
protection, ſailed up the river in the 
night-time. Seventeen, however, 
remained, whole retreat was inter— 
cepted by a frigate and ſome armed 
veſlels; on which the Americans ran 
them aſhore and burnt them, to prevent 
their talling into the enemy's hands. 
Thus the campaign of 1777 in Pen- 
ſyivania concluded {ſucceſsfully on the 
part of the Britiſh. In the north, 
however, matters wore a difierent at- 
pect. The expedition in that quarter 
had been projected by the Britiſh mü— 
nillry as the moſt effectual method 
that could be taken to cruſh the co- 
lonics at once, The four provinces 
of New England had originally be- 
gun the confederacy againſt Britain, 
and were ſtill conſidered as moſt ac- 
tive in the continuation of it; and 
it was thought, that any impreſſion 
made upon them would contribute in 
an eftectual manner to the reduction 
of all the reſt. For this purpole, 
an army of four thouſand chofen Bri- 
tiſh troops and three thuuſand Ger- 
mans were put under the command 
of General Burgoyne; General 
Carleton was directed to uſe his in- 
tereſt with the Indians to perſuade 
them to join in this expedition; and 
the province of Quebec was to fur- 
nif large parties to join in the ſame. 
The officers who commanded under 
General Burgoyne were General Phi- 
lips of the artillery, Generals Fraſer, 
Powel, and Hamilton, with the Ger- 
man officers Generals Keideſel and 
Speecht. The ſoldiers, as has already 
been obſerved, were all excellently 
diſciplined, and had been kept in 
their winter-quarters with all ima- 
ginable care, in order to prepare them 
for the expedition on which they 
were geing. To aid the principal 
expedition, another was formed on 
the Mohawk River under Colonel St. 
Leger, who was to be aſſiſted by Sir 
John Johnſon, fon to the famous Sir 
William 
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William Johnſen, who had ſo greatly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the war of 
1755 · 

On the 21ſt of June 1777, the army 
encamped on the w cliern lide of the 


'Lake Champlain; where, being joined 


by a conſiderable body of Indians, 
General Bur goyne made a ſpeech, in 
v. liich he c xhor' ted theſe new allies to 
lay aſide their ferocious and barba— 
rous manner of making war; to kill 
only ſuch as oppoſed them in arms j 
and to {pare priloners, with fuch wo- 
men and children as ſhould fall into 
their hands. After iſſuing a procla- 
mation, in which the force ot Britain 
and that which he commanded was 


fet forth in very oftentatious terms, 


the campaign opened with the ſiege of 
Jiconderoga. The place was very 
ſtrong, and garriſuned by 6000 men 
under General Sinclair; neverthe- 
leg, the works were ſo extenſive that 
cven this number was ſcarcely {ufi- 
cient to defend them properly. They 
had- therefore omitted to tortity a 
rtugged eminence called Sugar Hill, 
the top of which overlooked and 
efirẽtually eee the whole 
works; vainly imagining that tlic 
dificulty of the a (cent would be fufi- 
cient to prevent the enemy from tak. 
ing pofleſſion of it. On the approach 
of the firit divition of the army, the 
provincials abandoned and fet fire to 
their outworks; and {o expeditious 
were the Britiſh troops, that by the 
sth cf July every polt was ſecured 
which was judg ed neceflary for in- 
velting it completely. A road was 
ſoon after made to the very iummit 
of that eminence which the Ameri— 
cans had with ſuch confidence ſup— 
poſed could not be aſcended; and ſo 
much were they now diſhe: irtencd, 
that they inſtantly abandoned the tort 
entirely, taking the road to Skenel- 
borough, a place to the ſouth of Lake 
their baggage, with 
what artillery and military ftures they 
ould carry off, were ſent tothe {ame 
place by water. But the Eritiſh ge- 
nerals were determined not to let 
them pals ſo cafily. Both were pur- 
ſued, and both overtaken. _ Their 
armed veſſels confitted only of five 
galleys; two of which were taken, 
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and three blown up; on which they 
ſet fire to their boats and fortifications 
at Skeneſborough. On this occation 
the prov incials loſt two hundred 
boats, one hundred and thirty picces 
of cannon, with all their proviſions 
and baggage. Their land-torces un- 
der Colonel Francis made a brave 
detence againſt General Fraſier ; and, 
being great ly ſuperior iu number, 
had almoſt OVerpowe! red him, when 
General Reideſel with a large body 
of Germans came to his alliſtance. 
Ihe enemy were now overpowered in 
their turn; and their commander 
being killed they tied o1.all fides with 
great precipitation. In tits action 
two hundred Americans were killed, 
as many taken priſoners, and above 

x hundred wounded, many of Whom 
perithed in the woods tor want of at- 
ſtance. 

During the engagement General 
Sinclair was at Caltelton, about ix 
miles from the place; but inſtead of 


going forward to Fort eee the ne xt 


place of ſtrength, he 
woods which lie betwcen = r 
General Bur- 


and New Fng land. 
goyne, io! Neve r, Gel ach ed Colonel 
Ilill with the nia: th ment, in Ore 
der to intercept luciias e eee upt 
to retreat towards Fort Anne. Oa 
his way he-met with a body of the 
enemy, laid to be fix times as nu- 


merous as his own; but, ater anen— 


gagement of three \ 

obliged to retire with great. lots. 
After ſo many diſatters, 5 
of being able ta make any Hand at 


Fort Anne, they fet {irc wit and r: 
tired to Fort Edward, In all theſe 
engagements the Joſs of killed and 
wounded in the royal army did not 
excced two hundred men. 


General Burgoyne was now oblized . 


to {uſpend his operations tor fume 
time, and wait at Skenctaorough tor 
the arrival of his tents, proviſions, 
&c. but employed this interval in 
mabing roads through the country 
about St. Anne, and in clearing a 
pallage tor luis troops to proceed a- 
gainſt the enemy. This was attended 
with incredible toil ; but all obſtacles 
were ſurmounted with equal patience 
and reſolution by the arniy, In ſhort, 
atter 
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after undergoing the utmoſt difficulty 
that could be undergone, and making 
every exertion that man could make, 
he arrived-with h's army before Fort 
Edward about the end of July. Here 
General Schuyler had been tor ſome 
time endeavouring to recruit the ſhat- 
tered American forces, and had been 
joined by General Sinclair with the 
remains of his army; the garriſon of 
Fort George allo, ſituated on the 
Jake of that name, had evacuated the 
place and retired to Fort Edward, 
But, on the approach of the royal 
army, they retired from thence alſo, 
and formed their head quarters at Sa- 
ratoga. Notwithſtanding the great 


ſucceiles of the Britiſh general, they 


ſhewed not the leaſt diſpoſition to ſub- 
mit, but ſeemed only to conſider how 
they might make the moſt cfiectual 
reſiſtance. For this purpoſe, the 
militia was every where raiſed and 
drafted to join the army at Saratopa ; 


and ſuch numbers of volunteers were 


daily added, that they ſoon began to 
recover from the terror into which 


they had been thrown. That they * 


wig ht have a commander whole abi— 
3:ties could be relied on, General Ar- 
nold was appointed, who repaired to 
Saratoga with a conſiderable train of 
artillery ; but, receiving intelligence 
that Colonel St. Leger was proceed- 
ing With great rapidity in his expe- 
dition on the Mohawk River, he re- 
moved to Stillwater, a place about 
half-way between Saratoga and the 
manction of the Mohawk and Hud- 
fon's River. The colonel, in the 
mean time, had advanced as far as 
Fort Stanwix ; the ſiege of which he 
preffed with great vigour. On the 
6th of Auguſt, underitanding that a 
ſupply of proviſions, eſcorted by eight 


*D 


hundred or nine hundred men was on 


their way to the fort, he diſpatched 
Sir John Johnſon with a ſtrong de- 
tachment to intercept it. This he 
did fo effectually, that, beſides inter- 


cepting the proviſions, four hundred 


of its guard were ſlain, two hundred 
taken, and the reſt eſcaped with great 
difficulty. The garriton, however, 
were not to be intimidated by this 
diſaſter, nor by the threats or repre- 
ſentations of St. Leger: on the con- 
trary, they made ſeveral ſucceſsful 
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ſallies under Colonel Willet, the ſe. 
cond in command ; and this gentle- 
man, in company with another, even 
ventured out of the fort, and, eluding 
the vigilance of the enemy, paſſed 
through them in order to hatten the 
march of General Arnold to their 
alliſtance. 

Thus the affairs of Colonel St. Le- 
cer ſeemed to be in no very tavoura- 
ble ſituation notwithſtanding his late 
ſuccels, and they were ſoon totally 
ruined by the deſertion of the In- 
Gans. They had been alarmed by 
the report of General Arnold's ad- 
vancing with two thunſand men to 
the relief of the fort; and, while the 
colonel was attempting to give them 
enconragement, another report was 
ſpread, that General Burgoyne had 
been defeated with great flaughter, 
and was now flying before the pro- 
vincials. On this he was obliged to 
do as they thought proper; and the 
retreat could not be effected without 
the loſs of the tents and ſome ot the 
artillery and military ſtores. | 

General Burgoyne, in the mean 
time, notwithſtanding the difficulties 
he had already ſuſtained, found that 
he muſt ſtil} encounter more. The 
roads he had made with ſo much la- 
bour and pains were deſtroyed either 
by the wetneſs of the ſeaſon or hy the 
enemy; ſo that the proviſions he 
brought from Fort George could not 
arrive at his camp without the moſt 
prodigious toil. On hearing of the 
ſiege of Fort Stanwix by Colonel St. 
Leger, he determined to move for- 
wards, in hopes of incloſing the ene- 
my betwixt his own army and that 
of St. Leger, or of obtaining the com- 
mand of all the country between Fort 
Stanwix and Albany; or, at any rate, 
a junction with Colonel St. Leger 
would be effected, which could not 
but be tended with the moſt happy 
conſequences. The only difficulty 
was the want of proviſions; and this 
it was propoſed to remedy by re- 
ducing the provincial magazines at 
Bennington. For this purpoſe, Co- 
lonel Baume, a German officer of 
great bravery, was choſen with a 
body of five hundred men. The place 
was about twenty miles from Hud- 
ſon's River; and, to ſupport Colonel 

Baume's 
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Baume's party, the whole army 
marched up the river's bank, and 
encamped almolt oppolite to Saratoga, 
with the river betwixt it and that 
place. An advanced party was poſted 
at Batten Kill, between the camp 
and Bennington, in order to ſupport 
Colonel Baume. In their way the 
Britiſh ſeized a large ſupply of cattie 
and proviſions, which were imine- 
diately ſent to the camp; but the 
badneſs of the roads retarded their 
march ſo much, that intelligence of 
their deſign was ſent to Bennington. 
Underſtanding now that the Ameri— 
can force was greatly ſuperior to his 
own, the colonel acquainted the ge- 
neral, who immediately diſpatched 
Colonel Breymaa with a party to his 
aſſiſtance; but, through the ſame 
cauſes that had retarded the march 
of Colonel Baume, this aſliiſtance 
could not arrive in time. General 
Starke, in the mean tune, who com- 
manded at Bennington, determined 
to attack the two parties ſeparately; 
and for this purpoſe advanced againſt 
Colonel Baume, whom he ſurrounded 
on all ſides and attacked with the ut- 
moſt violence. The troops defended 
themſelves with great valour, but 
were to a man either killed or takgn, 
Colonel Brey man, after a deſperate 
engagement, had the good luck to 
effect a retreat through the darkneſs 
of the night, which otherwiſe he 
could not have done, as his men had 
expended all their ammunition, being 
forty rounds to each. 

General Burgoyne, thus diſap— 
pointed in his attempt on Benning- 
ton, applied himſelf with indetatiga- 
ble diligence to procure provilions 
from Fort George; and, having at 
length amaſſed a ſufficient quantity to 
laſt for a month, he threw a bridge 
of boats over the river Hudlen, 
which he croſſed about the middle of 
September, encamping on the hills 
and plains near Saratoga. As ſoon 
as he approached the provincial ar- 
my, at this time encamped at Stillwa- 
ter under General Gates, he deter- 
mined to make an attack ; tor which 
purpoſe he put himſelf at the head of 
the central diviſion of his army, hav - 
ing General Fraſer and Colonc 


Breyman on the right, with Generals 


I 


Reideſel and Philips on the left. In 
this polition he advanced towards the 
enemy on the ninetcenth of Septem- 
ber. But the Americans did not now 
wait to be attacked: on the contrary, 
they attacked the central diviſion with 
the utmolt violence; and it was not 
until General Philips with the artil- 
lery came up that they could be re- 
pulſed. On this occalion, though the 
Britiſh troops loſt only three hundred 
and thirty in killed and wounded, and 
the enemy no fewer than one thou- 
ſand five hundred, the former were 
very much alarmed at the obſtinate 
reſolution ſhewn by the Americans. 
This did not, however, prevent them 
trom advancing towards the enemy, 
and polting themlelves the next day 
within cannon-ſhot of their lines, 
But their allies the Indians began to 
delert in great numbers; and at the 
lame time the general was in the 
higheſt degree mortified by having 
no intelligence of any aſſiſtance from 
Sir Henry Clinton, as had been ſtipu- 
lated. He now received a letter 
trom him, by which he was informed 
that Sir Henry intended to make a 
diverſion on the North River in his 
favour. This afforded but little com- 
fort: however, he returned an an- 
ſwer by ſeveral truſty perſons whom 
he diipatched different ways, ſtating 
his preſent diſtreſſed ſituation, and 
mentioning. that the proviſions and 
Other necetlaries he had would only 
enable him to hold out till the rzth 
of October. 

In the mean time the Americans, 
in order to cut off the retreat of the 
Britiſh army in the moſt effectual 
mannef, undertook an expedition a- 
gainſt Ticonderoga; but were oblig- 
ed to abandon the enterpriſe after 
having furpriled all the out-poſts, and 
taken a great number of boats with 
{oine armed veſlels, and a number of 
priluners. The army under General 
Burgoyne, however, continued to 
labour under the greateſt diſtreſſes; 
ſo that in the beginning of October 
he had been obliged to diminiſh the 
ſoldiers allowance. On the 9th o 
that month he determined to mov 
towards the enemy. Four this purps 
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he ſent a body of one thouſand five 
Hundred men to tecognoitre their left 
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wing ; intending, if poſſible, to break 
through it in order to effect a retreat. 
The detachment, however, had not 
proceeded far when a dreadiul attack 
was made upon the left wing of the 
Britiſh army, which was with great 
difficulty preſerved from being en- 
tirely broken by a reinforcement 
brought up by General Fraſer, who 
wae killed in the attack. After the 
troops had with the moſt deſperate 
eltorts regained their camp, it was 
molt furiouſly aſlaulted by General 
Arnold; who, nutwithſtanding all 
oppolition, would have forced the 
entrenchments, had he not received 
a dangerous wound, which obliged 
him to retire. Thus the attack failed 
on the Jett; but on the right the camp 
of the German reſerve was forced, 
Colonel Breyman Killed, and his 
countrymen defeated with great 
laughter, and the loſs of all their 
eruilery and baggage. 

ihis was by far the heavieſt loſs 
the Britiſh army had ſuſtained ſince 
the action at Bunker's Hill. The 
hit of killed and wounded amounted 
to near one thouſand two hundred, 
excluſive of the Germans; but the 
arcateſt misfortune was, that the ene- 
my had now an opening on the right 
and rear of the Britiſh forces, ſo that 
the army was threatened with entire 
deſtruction. his obliged General 
Burgoyne once more to ſhift his poſi- 
tion, that the enemy might alſo be 
obliged to alter theirs. Jhis was ac- 
compliſhe don the night of the 7th, 
without any loſs, and all the next day 
he continued to offer the enemy bat- 
tle; but they were now too ve | a- 
{ured oi obtaining a complete victory, 
by cutting off all ſupplies from the 
Britiſh, to riſk a pitched battle. 
Wherefore they advanced on the 
right üde, in order to incloſe him 
entirely; ; which obliged the general 
to direct a retreat towards Saratoga. 
But the enemy had now ſtationed a 
great force on the ford at Hudton's 
River, ſo that the only politbility of 
retreat was by ſecuring a pa; llage 2 
Lake George; and to effect this, 
body of workmen were Rs Fe 


with a ſtrong guard, to repair the 


roads and bridges that led to Fort 
Edward. As ſoon as they were gone 


however, the enemy ſeemed to pre- 


pare for an attack; which rendered 
it neceſſary to recal the guard, and 
the workmen being of courſe left ex- 
poſed could not proceed. 

In the mean time, the boats which 
conveyed proviſions down Hudlon's 
River were expoſed to the continual 
fire of the American markſmen, who 
took many of thera ; ſo that it be- 
came neceſſary to convey the provi- 
ſions over land. In this extreme 
danger, it was reſolved to march by 
night to Fort Edward, forcing tlic 
pallages at the tords either above or 
below the place; and, in order to 
eftect this the more eaſily, it was re- 
ſolved that the ſoldiers ſhould carry 
their proviſions on their backs, I-av- 
ing behind their baggage and. every 
other incumbrance. But, before this 
could be executed, intelligence was 
received that the enemy had raiſed 
ſtrong entrenchments oppoſite to theie 
fords, well provided with cannon, 
and that they had likewiſe taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the riſing ground between 
Fort George and Fort Edward, 
which in like manner was provided 
with cannon. 

All this time the American army 
was increaſing by the continual ar- 
rival of militia and volunteers from 
all parts. Their parties extended all 
along the oppoſite bank of Hudfor's 
River, and ſome had even paſted it 
in order to obſerve the leaſt move- 
ment ot the Britiſh army. The whole 
force under General Gates was com- 
puted at ſixteen thouſand men, while 
the army under General Burgoy! ne 
ſcarcely amounted to fix thout; tg 
and every part of the camp was reach— 
ed by the grape and rifle ſhot of the 

enemy, beſides a diſchar ge from their 
artillery, which was almoſt inceſlant. 
In this ſtate of extreme diitreſs and 
danger, the army continued with the 
greateir confiancy and perſeverence 
till tlic evening of the 13th of Octo- 
bor, when, an inventory of proviſions 
being taken, it was found that no 
more remained than what was ſulli— 
cient to ſerve tor three days; and, a 
councit of war being called, it was 
Lnaninonfly determined that there 
was no method now remaining but to 
treat witli ghe enemy, In co nſcquence 
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of this, a negociation was opened 
next day, which ſpeedily terminated 
in a capitulation of the whole Britiſh 
army ; the principal article of which 
was, that the troops were to have a 
free paſſage to Britain, on condition 
of not ſerving againſt America during 
the war. On this occaſion, General 
Gates ordered his army to keep with- 
in their camp while the Britiſh fol- 
diers went to a place appointed for 
them to lay down their arms, that the 
latter might not have the additional 
mortification of being made ſpectacles 
of ſo melancholy an event. The 
number of thofe who ſurreadered at 
Saratoga amounted to 5752, accord- 
ing to the American accounts; the 
liſt of ſick and wounded left in the 
camp when the army retreated to 
Saratoga, to five hundred and twen- 
ty-cight; and the number of thoſe 
loſt by other accidents ſince the tak- 
ing of Ticonderoga, to near three 
thouſand. Thirty-five braſs field- 
pieces, ſeven thouſand itand of arms, 
clothing for an equal number of ſol— 
diers, with the tents, military cheſt, 
&c. conſtituted the booty this occa- 
lion. 

Sir Henry Clinton, in the mean 
time, had ſailed up the North River, 
and deſtroyed the two forts called 
Montgomery and Clinton, with Fort 


Conſtitution, and another place called 


Continental Village, where were bar- 
racks for two thouſand men. Seventy 
large cannon were carried away, be— 
lides a number of {maller artillery, 
and a great quantity of ſtores and am- 
munition; a large boom and chain 
reaching acroſs the river from Fort 
Montgomery to a point of land called 
St. Anthony's Nole, and which coſt 
not leſs than ſeventy thouſand pounds 
ſterling, were partly deſtroyed and 
partly carried away, as was allo ano- 
ther boom of little leſs value at Fort 
Conſtitution. The loſs of the Britith 
army was but ſinall in number, 
though ſome officers of great merit 
were killed in the different attacks. 
Another attack was made by Sir 
James Wallace with ſome frigates, 
and a body of land-torces under Ge- 
neral Vaughan. The place which now 
ſuffered was named Eſopus: the for- 
tifications were deſtroyed, and the 
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town itſelf was reduced to aſhes, ag 
that called Continental Village had 
been{before. 

But theſe ſucceſſes, of whatever im- 
portance they might be, were now 
dilregarded by both parties. They 
ſerved only to irritate the Ameri. 
cans, fluſhed with their ſucceſs; and 
they were utterly inſufficient to raiſe 
the ſpirits of the Britiſh, who were 
now thrown into the utmoſt diſmay. 

On the 16th of March 1778, Lord 
North informed to the houſe of com- 
mons, that a paper had been laid be- 
fore the king by the French ambaſſa- 
dor, intimating the concluſion of an 
alliance between the court of France 
and the United States of America. 

The preliminaries of this treaty 
had been concluded in the end of the 


year 1777, and a copy of them ſent 


to congreſs, in order to counteract 
any propoſals that might be made in 
the mean time by the Britiſh miniſtry, 
On the 6th of February 1778, the ar- 
ticles were formally ſigned, to the 
great ſatisfaction of the French na- 
tion. 

They were in ſubſtance as follows: 

1. If Great Britain ſhould, in con- 
ſequence of this treaty, proceed to 
hoſtilities againſt France, the twe 
nations ſhould mutually aſſiſt one a- 
nother. 

2. The main end of the treaty was 
in an effectual manner to maintain the 
independency of America. 

3. Should thoſe places of North 
America ſtill ſubject to Britain be 
reduced by the colonies, they ſhould 
be confederated with them, or ſub. 
jected to their juriſdiction. 

4. Should any of the Weſt- India 
iſlands be reduced by France, they 
ſhould be deemed its property. 

5. No formal treaty with Great 
Britain ſhould be concluded either by 
France or America without the con- 
ſent of each other; and it was mutu- 
ally engaged that they ſhould not lay 
down their arms till the independence 
of the States had been formally ac- 
Kknowledged. 

6. The contracting parties mutu— 
ally agreed to invite thoſe powers 
that had received injuries from Great 
Britain to join them in the common 


caule, 
7. The 
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7. The United States guaranteed to 


France all the poſſeſſions in the Weſt 


Indies which the ſhould conquer; and 
France in her turn guaranteed the 
abſolute independency of the States, 
and their ſupreme authority over e- 
very country they poſſeſſed, or might 
acquire during the war, | 

The notification of ſuch a treaty 
as this could not but be looked upon 
as a declaration of war. On its being 
announced to the houſe, every one 
agreed in an addreſs to his majeſty, 
promiſing to ſtand by him to the ut- 
moſt in the preſent emergency ; but 
it was warmly contended by the mem- 
bers in oppolition, that the preſent 
miniſtry ought to be removed on ac- 
count of their numberleſs blunders 
and miſcarriages in every inſtance. 
Many were of opinion, that the on— 
ly way to extricate the nation from 
Its troubles was to acknowledge the 
independency of America at once; 
and thus we might ſtill do with a good 
grace what mult inevitably be done 
at laſt, after expending much more 


blood and treaſure than had yet been 
laviſhed in this unhappy conteſt. The 


miniſterial party, however, entertain - 
ed different ideas. [LInlticated by 
zeal for the national honour, it was 
determined at once to reſent the ar- 
rogance of France, and proſecute 
Hoſtilities againſt America with more 
vigour than ever, ſhonld the terms 
now offered them be rejected. 

The Americans, inthe mean time, 
aſſiduouſly employed their agents at 
the courts of Spain, Vienna, Pruilia, 
and Tuſcany, in order if poſſible to 
conclude alliances with them, or at 
leaſt to procure an acknowledgment 
of their independency. As it had 
been reported that Britain intended 
to apply for aſſiſtance to Ruſſia, the 
American commiſſioners were enjoin- 
ed to uſe their utmoſt influence with 
the German princes. to prevent ſuch 
auxiliaries from marching through 
their territories, and to endeavour to 


procure the recal of the German 


troops already ſent to America, To 
France they offered a ceſſion of ſuch 
Weſt-India iſlands as ſhould be taken 
by the united ſtrength of France and 
America; and ſhould Britain by their 
joint endeavours be diſpoſſeſſed of 
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Newfoundiand, Cape Breton, and 
Nova Scotia, theſe territories ſhould 
be divided betwixt the two nations, 
and Great Britain totally excluded 
from the fiſhery. The propoſals 19 
the Spaniſh court were, that, in caſe 
they ſhould think proper to eſpouſe 
their quarrel, the American States 
ſhould aſſiſt in reducing Penſacola 
under the dominion of Spain, pro— 
vided their ſubjects were allowed the 
free navagation of the river Miſſiſſi p- 
pi, and the uſe of the harbour of 
Penfacola; and they further offered, 
that, if agreeable to Spain, they 
would declare war againſt Portugal, 
ſhould that power expel the America: 
ſhips from its ports. 

In the mean time, the troops un— 
der General Burgoyne were prepar- 
ing to embark for Britain according 
to the convention at Saratoga; but, to 
their utter ſurpriſe, congreſs politive- 
ly refuſed to allow them to embark, 
under pretence that ſome ſiniſter de- 
ſigns were harboured on the part of 
Britain, and that they only wanted 
an opportunity to join the other 
troops at Philadelphia or New Vork. 

The ſeaſon for action was now ay- 
proaching; and congreſs was indeta— 
tigable in its preparations for a new 
campaign, which it was confident!y 
faid would be the laſt. Among other 
methods taken for this purpoſe, it 
was recommended to all the young 
gentlemen of the colonies to tort: 
themſelves into bodies of cavalry 
ſerve at their own expence during the 
war. General Walhington at tic 
ſame time, in order to remove all in- 
cumbrances from his army, Iighten- 
ed the baggage as much as politble, 
by ſubſtituring ſacks and portman- 
teaus in place of cheſts and boxes, 
and uſing pack -horſes inſtead of wag- 
gons. On the other hand, the Br:- 
tiſn army, expecting to be ſpeed!!y 
reinforced by 20, 0 men, thought 
of nothing but concluding the war 
according to their wiſhes before the 
end of the campaign. It was wth 
the utmoſt concern, as well as indig— 
nation, therefore, that they received 
the news of Lord North's conciliato- 
ry bill. It was univerſally looked 
upon as a national diſgrace ; and 
{ome even tore the cockades om 
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their hats, and trampled them under 
their feet, as a token of their indigna- 
tion. By the coloniſts it was receiv- 
ed with indifference. The Britiſh 
commiſſioners endeavoured to make 
it as public as polſible; and the con- 
greſs, as formerly, ordered it to be 
printed in all the new{papers. On 
this occaſion Governor Tryon incloſ- 
ed ſeveral copies of the bill to Gene- 
ral Waſhington in a letter, intreating 
that he would allow them to be cir- 
culated; to which the general re- 
turned for anſwer a copy of a newl- 
paper in which the bill was printed, 
with the reſolutions of congreſs upon 
it. Theſe were, That whoever pre- 
ſumed to make a ſeparate agreement 
with Britain ſhould be deemed a pub- 
lic enemy ; that the United States 
eouid not with any propriety keep 
correſpondence with the commiſſio— 


ners until their independence was 


acknowledged, and the Britith fleets 


and armies removed from America. 


At the lame time, the colonies were 
warned not to ſuffer themſelves to be 
deceived into ſecurity by any offers 
that, might be made; but to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to ſend their quo- 
tas with all diligence into the field. 
The individuals with whom the com- 
miſlioners converſed on the ſubject 
of the conciliatory bill, generally re- 
turned for anſwer, that the day of 
reconciliation was paſt; and that the 
haughtineſs of Britain had extinguiſh- 
all filial regard in the breaſts of the 
Americans. 

About this time alſo Mr. Silas 
Deane arrived from France with two 
copies of the treaty of commerce 
and alliance to be ſigned by congreſs. 
Advices of the moſt agreeable nature 
were alſoreceived from various parts, 
repreſenting in the moſt favourable 
light the diſpoſitions of the European 
powers; all of whom, it was ſaid, 
wiſhed to ſee the independence of A- 


merica ſettled upon the moſt firm and 


permanent baſis. Conſidering the 
ſituation of matters with the colo- 
niſts at this time, therefore, it is no 
vonder that the commiſſioners found 
themſelves unable to accompliſh the 
errand on which they came. Their 
propoſals were utterly rejected, them- 
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ſelves treated as ſpies, and all inter- 
courſe with them interdicted. 

But, before any final anſwer could 
be obtained from congreſs, Sir Hens 
ry Clinton had. taken the reſolution 
of evacuating Philadelphia. Accor- 
dingly, on the roth of June, after 
having made all neceſſary prepara- 
tions, the army marched out of the 
city, and croſſed the Delaware before 
noon with all its baggage and other 
incumbrances. General Waſhing- 
ton, appriſed of this deſign, had diſ- 
patched expreſſes into the Jerleys 
with orders to collect all the forces 
that could be aſſembled in order to 
obſtruct the march of the enemy. 
After various movements on both 
ſides, Sir Henry Clinton, with the 
royal army, arrived on the 27th of 
June at a place called Freehold ; 
where, judging that the enemy would 
attack him, he encamped in a very 
ſtrong fituation, Here General 
Waſhington determined to make an 
attack as ſoon as the army had again 
begun its march. The night was 
ſpent in making the preparationg, 
and General Lee with his diviſion 
was ordered tobe ready by day- break. 
But Sir Henry Clinton, juſtly appre- 
hending that the chief object of the 
enemy was the baggage, committed 
it to the care of General Knyphauſen, 
whom he ordered to ſet out early in 
the morning, while he followed with 


87 
the reſt of the army. The attack 


was accordingly made; but the Bri- - 


tiſn general had taken ſuch care to 
arrange his troops properly, and fo 
effectually ſupported his forces when 
engaged with the Americans, that 
the latter not only made no impreſ- 
ſion, but were with difficulty preſerv- 
ed from a total defeat by the advance 
of General Waſhington with the 
whole army. The Britiſh troops ef- 
fected their retreat with the loſs of 
300 men, of whom many died through 
mere fatigue, without any wound, 
In this action General Lee was charg- 
ed by General Waſhington with diſo- 
bedience and miſconduct in retreat- 
ing before the Britiſh army. He was 
tried by a court-martial, and ſen- 
tenced to a temporary ſuſpenſion from 
his command. After they had ar- 
rived 
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7. The United States guaranteed to 
France all the poſſeſſions in the Welt 
Indies which ſhe ſhould conquer; and 
France in her turn guaranteed the 
abſolute independency of the States, 
and their ſupreme authority over e- 
very country they poſſeſſed, or might 
acquire during the war, 

The notification of ſuch a treaty 
as this could not but be looked upon 
as a declaration of war. On its being 
announced to the houſe, every one 
agreed in an addreſs to his majeſty, 
promiſing to ſtand by him to the ut- 
moſt in the preſent emergency ; but 
it was warmly contended by the mem- 
bers in oppolition, that the preſent 
miniſtry ought to be removed on ac- 
count of their numberleſs blunders 
and miſcarriages in every inflance. 
Many were of opinion, that the on- 
ly way to extricate the nation from 


its troubles was to acknowledge the 


independency of America at once; 
and thus we might ſtill do with a good 
grace what mult inevitably be done 
at laſt, after expending much more 
blood and treaſure than had yet been 
laviſhed in this unhappy conteſt. The 
miniſterial party, however, entertain - 
ed different ideas. Inſticated by 
zeal for the national honour, it was 
determined at once to reſent the ar- 
rogance of France, and proſecute 
hoſtilities againſt America with more 
vigour than ever, ſhonld the terms 
now oftered them be rejected. 

The Americans, inthe mean time, 
aliduouſly employed their agents at 
the courts of Spain, Vienna, Pruſlſia, 
and 'Tuſcany, in order if poſſible to 
conclude alliances with them, or at 
leaſt to procure an acknowledgment 
of their independency. As it had 
been reported that Britain intended 
to apply for aſſiſtance to Ruſſia, the 
American commiſſioners were enjoin— 
ed to uſe their utmoſt influence with 
the German princes to prevent ſuch 
auxiliaries from marching through 
their territories, and to endeavour to 
procure the recal of the German 
troops already ſent to America. To 
France they offered a ceſſion of ſuch 
Weſt-Indiaiflands as ſhould be taken 
by the united ſtrength of France and 
America; and ſhould Britain by their 
joint endeavours be diſpotſeſſed of 
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Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and 
Nova Scotia, theſe territories ſhould 
be divided betwixt the two nations, 
and Great Britain totally excluded 
from the filhery. The propoſals tc 
the Spaniſh court were, that, in caſe 
they ſhould think proper to eſpouſe 
their quarrel, the American States 
ſhould aſſiſt in reducing Penſacolz 
under the dominion of Spain, pro- 
vided their ſubjects were allowed the 
free navagation of the river Miſſiſſi p- 
pi, and the uſe of the harbour of 
Penfacola; and they further offered, 
that, if agreeable to Spain, they 
would declare war againſt Portugal. 
ſhould that power expel the America: 
ſhips from its ports. 

In the mean time, the troops un— 
der General Burgoyne were prepar— 
ing to embark for Britain according 
to the convention at Saratoga; but, to 
their utter ſurpriſe, congreſs politive- 
ly refuſed to allow them to embark, 
under pretence that ſome ſiniſter de— 
ſigns were harboured on the part of 
Britain, and that they only wanted 
an opportunity to join the other 
troops at Philadelphia or New Vor“ 

The ſeaſon for action was now at 
proaching; and congreſs was indeta— 
tigable in its preparations for a new 
campaign, which it was confident!y 
ſaid would be the laſt, Among other 
methods taken for this purpoſe, it 
was recommended to all the youry 
gentlemen of the colonies to tort: 
themſelves into bodies of cavalry t. 
ſerve at their own expence during the 
war. General Wathington at t! 
ſame time, in order to remove all 1: 
cumbrances from his army, Ighten- 
ed the baggage as much as poſiible, 
by ſubſtituting ſacks and portman- 
teaus in place of cheſts and boxes, 
and uſing pack-horſes inſtead of wag- 
gons. On the other hand, the Br:- 
tiſn army, expecting to be ſpeed!!y 
reinforced by 29,059 men, thougkt 
of nothing but concluding the war 
according to their vwithes before the 
end of the campaign. It was with 
the utmoſt concern, as well as indig- 
nation, therefore, that they received 
the news of Lord North's conciliato- 
ry bill. It was univerſally looked 
upon as a national diſgrace ; and 
{ome even tore {the cockades from 
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their hats, and trampled them under 
their feet, as a token of their indigna- 
tion. By the coloniſts it was receiv - 
ed with indifference. The Britiſh 
commillioners endeavoured to make 
it as public as poſſible; and the con- 
greſs, as formerly, ordered it to be 
printed in all the newipapers. On 
this occaſion Governor Tryon inclol- 
ed {everal copies of the bill to Gene- 
ral Waſhington in a letter, intreating 
that he would allow them to be cir- 
culated; to which the general re- 
turned for anſwer a copy of a newl- 
paper in which the bill was printed, 
with the reſolutions of congrels upon 
it. Theſe were, That whoever pre- 
ſumed to make a ſeparate agreement 
with Britain ſhould be deemed a pub- 
lic enemy; that the United States 
eouid not with any propriety keep 
correſpondence with the commillio- 


ners until their independence was 


acknowledged, and the Britith fleets 
and a mies removed from America, 
At the lame time, the colonies were 
warned not to ſuffer themſelves to be 
deceived into ſecurity by any oflers 
that, might be made; but to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to ſend their quo» 
tas with all diligence into the field. 
The individuals with whom the com- 
miſſioners converſed on the ſubject 
of the conciliatory bill, generally re- 
turned for anſwer, that the day of 
reconciliation was paſt ; and that the 
haughtineſs of Britain had extinguiſh- 
all filial regard in the breaſts of the 
Americans. 

About this time alſo Mr. Silas 
Deane arrived from France with two 
copies of the treaty of commerce 
and alliance to be ſigned by congreſs. 
Advices of the moſt agreeable nature 
were alſoreceived from various parts, 
repreſenting in the moſt favourable 
light the diipoſitions of the European 


powers; all of whoin, it was ſaid, 


wiſhed to ſee the independence of A- 
merica ſettled upon the moſt firm and 
permanent baſis. Conſidering the 
ſituation of matters with the colo- 
niſts at this time, therefore, it is no 
wonder that the commiſſioners found 
themſelves unable to accompliſh the 
errand on which they came. Their 
propoſals were utterly rejected, them- 
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ſelves treated as ſpies, and all inter- 
courſe with them interdicted. 

But, before any final anſwer could 
be obtained from congreſs, Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton had. taken the reſolution 
of evacuating Philadelphia. Accor- 
dingly, on the roth of June, after 
having made all neceſſary prepara- 
tions, the army marched out of the 
city, and croſſed the Delaware before 
noon with all its baggage and other 
incumbrances. General Waſhing. 
ton, appriſed of this deſign, had dif. 
patched expreſſes into the Jerſeys 
with orders to collect all the forces 
that could be aſſembled in order to 
obſtruct the march of the enemy. 
After various movements on both 
ſides, Sir Henry Clinton, with the 
royal army, arrived on the 2jth of 
June at a place called Freehold ; 
where, judging that the enemy would 
attack him, he encamped in a very 
ſtrong fituation, Here General 
Waſhington determined to make an 
attack as ſoon as the army had again 
begun its march. The night was 
ſpent in making the preparations, 
and General Lee with his diviſion 
was ordered to be ready by day- break. 
But Sir Henry Clinton, juſtly appre— 
hending that the chief object of the 
enemy was the baggage, committed 
it to the care of General Knyphauſen, 
whom he ordered to ſet out early in 
the morning, while he followed with 
the reſt of the army. The attack 
was accordingly made; but the Bri- 
tiſn general had taken ſuch care to 
arrange his troops properly, and fo 
effectually ſupported his forces when 
engaged with the Americans, that 
the latter not only made no impreſ- 
ſion, but were with difficulty preſerv- 
ed from a total defeat by the advance 
of General Waſhington with the 
whole army. The Britiſh troops ef- 
fected their retreat with the loſs of 
300 men, of whom many died through 
mere fatigue, without any wound. 
In this action General Lee was charg- 
ed by General Waſhington with diſo- 
bedience and miſconduct in retreat- 
ing before the Britiſh army. He was 
tried by a court-martial, and ſen- 
tenced to a temporary ſuſpenſion from 
his command. After they had ar- 
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rived at Sandy Hook, a bridge of 


boats was by Lord Howe's directions 


thrown from thence over the chan- 
nel which ſeparated the iſland from 


the main land, and the troops were 


conveyed on-board the fleet ; after 
which they ſailed to New Vork. Af- 
ter ſending ſome light detachments 
to watch the enemy's motions, Gene- 
ral Waſhington marched towards the 
North River, where a great force 
had been collected to join him, and 
where. it was now expected that 
ſome very capital operations would 
take place, 

In the mean time, France had 
ſet about her preparations for the 
aſſiſtance of the Americans. On the 
14th of April Count d'Eſtaing had 
ſailed from Toulon with @ ſtrong 
ſquadron of ſhips of the line and fri- 
gates, and arrived on the coaſt of 
Virginia in the beginning of July, 
while the Britiſh fleet was employed 
in conveying the forces from Sandy 
Hook to New York. It conſiſted of 
one ſhip of 90 guns, one of $0, fix 
of 74, and four of 64, beſides ſeve- 
ral large frigates; and, excluſive of 
its complement ot ſailors, had 6000 
marines and foldiers on-board. To 
oppoſe this the Britiſh had only fix 
ſhips of 64 guns, three of 50, and 
two of 40, with ſome frigates and 
ſloops. Notwithſtanding this inferi- 
ority, however, the Britiſh admiral 
poſted himſelt ſo advantageouſly, and 
thewed ſuch ſuperior fkili, that 
d' Eſtaing did not think proper to at- 
tack him. He therefore remained at 
anchor four miles oft Sandy Hook 
till the 22d of July, without effecting 
any thing more than the capture of 
ſome veſlels, which, through igno- 
rance, of his arrival, fell into his 
hands. | 

The next attempt of the French 
admiral was, in conjunction with the 
Americans, on Rhode Ifand. It 
was propoſed that Fſlaing, with the 
6000 troops he had with him, ſhould 
make a deſcent on the ſouthern part 
of the iſland, while a body of the 

ne Americans ſhould take poſſeſſion 
of the north; at the ſame time the 
French ſquadron was to enter the 
harbour of Newport, and take and 


deſtroy all the Britiſh ſhipping. On 
the 8th of Augult the French admi- 
ral entered the harbour as was propoſ- 
ed, but found himſelf unable to Co 
any material damage, Lord Howe, 
however, inſtantly ſet ſail for Rhode 
Iſland; and d' Eſtaing, confiding in 
his ſuperiority, immediately came 
out of the harbour to attack him. A 
violent ſtorm parted the two fleets, 
and did ſo much damage that they 
were rendered totally unfit for action. 
The French, however, ſuffered moſt ; 
and ſeveral of their ſhips, being after- 
wards attacked fingly by the Britiſh, 
very narrowly eſcaped being taken, 
On the 2oth of Anguſt he returned 
to Newport in a very ſhattered con- 
dition; and, not thinking himſelf 
ſafe there, ſailed two days after for 
Boſton. General Sullivan had land- 
ed in the mean time on the northern 
part of Rhode Ifland with 10,900 
men. On the 15th of Auguſt they 
began their operations by erecting 
batteries,and making their approaches 
to the Britiſh lines. But General Pi- 
got, who commanded in Newport, 
had taken ſuch effectual care to {c- 
cure himſelf on the land- fide, that 
without the afliftance of a marine 
force it was altogether impoſſible to 
attack him with any probability of 
ſucceſs, The conduct of d'Eſtaing, 
therefore, who had abandoned them 
when maſter of the harbour, gave 
the greateſt diſguſt to the people of 
New England, and Sullivan began 
to think of a retreat. On perceivirg 
his intentions, the garriton ſallied 
out upon him with ſo much vigour, 
that it was not without difficulty that 
he effected his retreat. He had nct 
been long gone when Sir Henry Clin. 
ton arrived with a body of 400 men; 
which, had it arrived fooner, would 
have enabled the Britiſh commander 
to have gained a decilive advantage 
over him, as well as to have deſtroy - 
ed the town of Providence, which, 
by its vicinity to Rhode Ifland, and 
the enterpriſes which were continual- 
ly projected and carried on in that 
place, kept the inhabitants of Rhode 
Ifland in continual alarms. 

The firſt Britiſh expedition was to 
Buzzard's Bay, on the coaſt of New 
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England and neighbourhood ofRhode 


Iſland, Here they deſtroyed a great 
number of privateers and merchant- 
men, magazines, with ſtorehonſes, 
&c. whence proceeding to a fertile 
and populous ifland called Martha's 
Vineyard, they carried off 10,000 
ſheep and zoo black cattle. Another 
expedition took place up the North 
River under Lord Cornwallis and 
General Knyphauſen; the principal 
event of which was the deſtruction of 
a regiment of American cavalry 
known by the name of Waſhington's 
Light Horſe. A third expedition 
was directed to Little Egg Harbour 
in New Jerley, a place noted for pri- 
vateers, the deliruction of which was 
its principal intention. It was con- 
ducted by Captains Ferguſon and 
Collins, and ended in the deſtruction 
of the enemy's veſſels, as well as of 
the place itſelf, At the ſame time 
part of another bodv of American 
troops, called Pulaſki's Legion, was 
ſurpriſed, and a great number of them 
put to the {word. 

The Americans had in the begin- 
ning of the year projected the con- 
queſt of Welt Florida; and one Cap- 
tain Willing, with a party of reſolute 
men, had made a ſucceſsful incurſion 
into the country. This awakened 
the attention of the Britiſh to the 
ſouthern colonics, and an expedition 
againſt them was relulvedon, Geor— 
gia was the place of deſtination ; and, 
the more eftectually to enture ſucceſs, 
Colonel Campbell, with a ſutficient 
force, under convoy of {ome ſhips of 
war, commanded by Commodore 
Hyde Parker, embarked at New 
York, while General Prevoſt, who 
commanded in Eaſt Florida, was d1- 
rected to ſet out with all the force he 
could ſpare. The armament from 
New York arrived cit the coaitt of 
Georgia in the month of December ; 
and, tho? the enemy was very ſtrong— 
ly polted in an advantageous ſituation 
on the thore, the Britiſh troops made 
good their landing, and advanced 
towards Savannah the capital ot the 
province. That very day they de- 
teated the force ot the provincials 
which oppoſed them; and took pot. 
ſellion of the town with ſuch celerity 
that the Americans had not time to 


tiſh intereſts. 
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execute a reſolution they had taken 
of ſetting it on fire. In ten days the 
whole province of Georgia was re— 
duced, Sunbury alone excepted ; 
and this was alſo brought under ſub- 
jection by General Prevoſt in his 
march northward. Every proper 
method was taken to ſecure the traits 
quility of the country; and rewards 


were offered for apprehending com- 


mittee and aſſembly men, or ſuch as 
they judged moſt inimical to the Bris 
On the arrival of Ge- 
neral Prevoſt, the command of the 
troops naturally devolved on him as 
the ſenior officer; and the conqueſt 
of Carolina was next projected, 

In this attempt there was no ſmall 
probability of ſucceſs. The country 
contained a great number of friends 
to government, who now eagerly 
embraced the opportunity of declar— 
ing themſelves; many of the inhabi- 
tants of Georgia had joined the royal 
ſtandard; and there was not in the 
province any conſiderable body of 
provincial forces Capable of oppoſ- 
ing the efforts of regular and well- 
diſciplined troops. On the firſt news 
of General Prevoſt's approach, the 
loyaliſts allembled in a body, imagin-— 
ing themlelves able to ſtand their 
ground until their allies ſhould ar- 
rive; but in this they were difappoint- 
ted. The Americans attacked and 
defeated them with the lols of half 
their number. The remainder re- 
treated into Georgia; and, after un- 
dergoing many difficulties, at laſt ef- 
fected ajunction with theBritithtorces. 

In the mean trme, General Lin- 
coln, with a conſiderable body of 
American troops, had encamped 
within 20 miles of Savannah; and 
another ſtrong party had poſted them- 
ſelves at a place called Briar's Creck, 
tarther up the river of the ſame 
name. Thus the extent of the Bri= 
tiſh government was likely to be cir- 
cumicribed within very narrow 
bounds, General Prevolt therefore 
determined to diſlodge the party at 
Briar's Creek: and the latter truſting 
to their ſtrong ſituation, and being 
remiſs in their guard, ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be ſurpriſed on the zoth of 
March 1179; when they were utter- 
ly routed with the loſs of 400 og 
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and taken, beſides a great number 


drowned in the river or the ſwamps. 
The whole artillery, ſtores, baggage, 
and almoſt all the arms, of this un- 
fortunate party, were taken, ſo that 
they could no more make any ſtand; 


and thus the province of Georgia was 
once more freed from the enemy, and 
a communication opened with thoſe 
places in Carolina where the royaliſts 
chiefly relided. 

[To be continued. ] 


DESCRIPTION or THE ISLAND or CEYLON, RECENTLY TAKEN 


FROM THE DUTCH, 


EYLON is a large iſland in the 
Eaſt Indies, about 250 miles in 
length and 200 in breadth. It abounds 
in trees and ſhrubs, valuable both on 
account of their timber and the gums 
or ſpices they produce. Among theſe 
Mr. Ives enumeratesthe euphorbium, 
tulip-tree, ebony, red-wood, caſſia, 
cCocoa- nut, cotton, lime, mangoe, Ci- 
tron, coffee; the trees producing bal- 
ſam of capivi, gum gamboge, lac, and 
cenquenomale. 'I his laſt is as yet un- 
known in Europe ; but, according to 
the information of a Dutch ſurgeon, 
an oil or balſam is produced from it 
by diſtillation, which is of great uſe 
In paralytic complaints. There is alſo 
another gum named badule, which 
has been but lately diſcovered, arid vi 
which the uſe is as yet unknown, 
Here is alſo the black and yellow 
teak, the weod of which is of a moſt 
beautiful grain, but ſo hard that the 
cutting of it proves very deſtructive 
to Carpenters tools, Rut the moſt re- 
markable, as well as the moſt uſeful, 
of the vegetable productions of Cey- 
ton, is'the cinnamon-tree, which grows 
wild in every wood on the ſouth-weſt 
part of the ifland. The very young 
trees 3re not fit for rinding, and the 
old ones are cut down for firewood. 
The common flowering ſhrubs, of 
which the whole ifland is full, fend 
forth a moſt agreeable fragrance eve- 
Ty morning and evening. It «bounds 
with high hills, between which the 
ſoil is a fat red earth; and the val- 
leys are extremely pleaſant, having a 
clear rivulet running through almoſt 
every one of them. Thus the fineſt 
fruits grow in valt plenty, and may be 
had at the moſt trifling rates; a pine- 
apple being bought for leſs than a 
penny, and ſo of the reſt. Other pro- 
viſions are almoſt equally cheap; a 
dozen of fowls or five ducks being 


: ze. 


. 
$ 


fold for a rupee, not quite half-a- 
crown of Englith money. Here grows 
ſpontaneouſly a poiſonous fruit, called 
Adam's apple. In ſhape it reſembles 
the quarter of an apple cut out, with 
the two inſides a little convex, and 
a continned ridge along the outer 


edges; and is of a beautiful orange 


colour. Pepper, ginger, and carda- 
moms, are alſo produced here; as 
well as five kinds of rice, which ripen 
one after another. 

Ceylon produces alſo topazes, gar- 
nets, rubies, and other precious ſtones, 
which are diſcovered by waſhing the 
ſoil wherein they grow. It has hke- 
wiſe ores of copper, iron, and proba- 
bly cf tin, with veins of black cryſtal. 

Common deer are found in this 
land in great abundance, as well as 
Guinea-deer ; but the horned catt}e 
are both very {mall and fcarce; fix 
of them weighed, all together, but 
714 pounds, and one of theſe weighed 
only ſeventy pounds. They have, 
however, the largeſt and beſt ele- 
phants in the world ; and their woods 
are infeſted by tygers, the molt terri- 
ble of all ravenous beafts. They 
abound aiſo with ſnakes of a monſtrous 
ſize; one of which has been known to 
deſtroy a tyger and devour him at one 
meal. Mr. Ives faw one fifteen feet 
long and thirty inches in circumfe- 
rence. Spiders, centipedes, and {cor - 
pions, alſo grow here to an enormous 
Our author ſaw a ſpider here 
as large as a toad, with brown hair 
upon it, and legs as thick as the ſhank 
of a large tobacco-pipe. A ſcorpion, 
taken out of a piece of wood, was 
eight inches long, from head to tail, 
excluſive of the claws; the ſhell was 
as hard as that of a crab: and our au- 
thor killed a centipede more than ſe- 
veninches long. Here the mantis or 
creeping leaf is met with; which our 
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author ſuppoſes to be a ſpecies of 
graſshoppers, having every member 
we ſee in common inſects, though in 
ſhape and appearance it greatly reſem- 
bles a leaf. It is of a green colour. 
The ſea- coaſts abound with fiſh, which 
are to be had very cheap. Neither 
harp-ſhells nor ventle-traps are to be 
met with here: but there are abun- 
dance of painted cockles, and others 
commonly called panama ſhells. 
„The natives of this ifland {ſays 


our author) are the ſtouteſt Indians I 
ever ſaw. 


Mr. Knox, in his hiſtory, 
reports many ſtrange things of their 
religion and cuſtoms. He ſays, “that 
they have various ways of treating 
their dead. Some burn them, which 
is not uncommon in India; while 
others throw their limbs up into the 
forks of trees.” This may be true, 
becauſe, when our wood-cutters were 
once hewing down a ſtick of timber, 
there fell from it the ſkull and many 
bones of a human body; and I alſo 
ſaw here a human body hanging on a 
tree. Other hiſtorians relate, that 
tlie natives of Ceylon feed on human 
fleſh ; nay, that they eat the bodies 
of their deceaſed parents, imagining 
that no other ſepulchre is ſo nt for 


them as their own bowels, ſince there- 


by they think they are changed into 
their own ſubſtance, and live again 
in themſelves. . This ſhocking cuſ— 
tom 1s reported of the ancient Scy- 
titans, and poſſibly might have been 
uſed by the inhabitants of Ceylon, but 
is now in bath countries entirely abo- 
liſned: and yet even at this day theſe 
iflanders are faid to make cups of 
their parents ſkulls, with a view, that 
in the midſt of their mirth and jollity 
they may be ſure to preſerve a reſ- 
pectful remembrance of them.” 

The Ceyloneſe make uſe of boats 
hollowed out of the trunks of trees, 
which are about twelve or fourteen 
feet long, but only as many inches 
broad within. The tree part in tle 
bottom is much larger; but when the 
boat, on account of the ſize of the 
tree, is too ſmall, they make a trough 
on the top of it ſquare at both ends. 
Some boats, however, are much larger, 
being built between two, trees; and 
with theſe they caaſt along {hore : the 
others are for fiſhermen. It lies from 
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E. lon. 789 to 829, and from N. lat. 69 
to 109. | 

The conqueſt of this ifland was the 
firſt attempt of Albuquerque the cele- 
brated Portugueſe admiral. He found 
it well peopled, and inhabited by two 
different nations, the Bedas inhabit- 
ing the northern, and the Cinglaſſes 
who dwelt in the ſouthern, parts. 
The former were very barbarous, but 
the latter a good deal more poliſhed. 
Belides the advantages already men- 
tioned, which theſe nations derived 
from their mines of precious ſtones, 
they carried on the greateſt pearl- 
fiſhery in the eaſt. Theſe nations the 
Portugueſe conquered, and tyranniz- 
ed over in ſuch a manner, that they 
aſſiſted the Dutch in expelling them 
trom the ifland ; and by their united 
efforts this was accompliſhed in 1658, 
after a bloody and obſtinate war. 
All the Portugueſe ſettlements fell 
into the hands of the Dutch Eaſt-In- 
dia company, who till now kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of them, excepting a ſmall diſ- 
trict on the eaſtern coaſt without any 
port, from whence the ſovereign of 
the country had his falt. Theſe ſet- 


tlements formed a regular track, ex 


tending from two to twelve leagues 
into the inland parts of the iſland. 
The company have appropriated all 
the productions of the iſland. The 
ſeveral articles of trade are, 1. Ame- 
thyſts, ſapphires, topazes, and ru- 
bies ; the laſt are very ſmall, and very 
indifferent. The Moors who come 
from the coaſt of Coromandel buy 
them, paying a moderate tax: and, 
when they are cut, ſell them at a low 


price in the different countries of In- 


dia. 2. Pepper, which is bought for 
about 4d. per pound ; coffee, for which 
they only pay 2d. and cardamom, 
which has no fixed price. 'Theſe ar- 
ticles are all of an inferior quality, 
and through the indolence of the in- 
habitants will never turn to any ac- 
count. 3. An hundred bales of hand- 
kerchiefs, pagnes, and ginghams, of 
a fine red colour, which are fabricated 
by the Malabars at Jafranapatan. 
4. A ſmallquantity of ivory, and about 
fifty elephants, which are carried to 
the coaſt of Coromandel. 5. Areca, 
which ſells on the ſpot at 11. 138. to the 
merchants of Bengal, dean 
an 
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and the Maldives; who give in re- 
turn rice, coarſe linen, and cowries. 
6. The pearl-fiſhery, which was for- 
merly of great conſequence, but is 
now ſo much exhauſted, as not to 
bring in more than 8,750). per annum. 
7. After al}, the great object of this 
trade is Cinnamon. The annual ex- 
pences of the colony may amount to 
about 9g6,250l. their revenues and 
fmall branches of commerce produce 
only about 87, oo. This deficiency 
muſt be ſupplied out of the profits 
ariſing from the cinnamon trade; and 
they are obliged to provide for the 
expences of the wars in which they 
are frequently engaged with the king 
of Candy, who is at preſent the ſole 
fovereign ot the iſhand. Theſe have 
been very detrimental to-the intereſts 
of the Hollanders; tor which reaſon 
they endeavoured to engage the good 
will of this monarch by ſhewing him 
all imaginable civilitics. The har- 
mony, however, has been often in— 
terrupted. In a bloody war which 
terminated on the 14th of February, 
1766, the Ceyloneſe monarch was 
driven fron his capital, ſo that they 
Putch madea very advantageous trea- 
ty. Their ſovereignty was acknow- 
ledged over all that part of the coun- 
try they poiletled before the troubles 
broke out; and that part of the coaſts 
held by the natives was ceded to thein. 
They were allowed to gather cinna— 
mon in all the plains; and the court 
was to ſell them the beit fort, which 
is produced in the mountains, at the 
rate of 11. 16s. 1d. for r$ib. The 
government engaged to have no con- 
nection with any foreign power; and 
even to deliver up any Europeans who 
might happen to ſtray. into the iſland, 
In return tor ſo many conceſſions, the 
king was to receive annually the va- 
Ive of the produce of the ceded coaſts ; 
and from thence his ſubjects were to 
be furniſhed gratis with as much ſalt 
as they had occaſion lor. The Cey- 
loneſe are in the moſt miſerable ſitua- 


ton: they are in a ſtate of total in- 


activity; live in huts without any fur- 


miture, and ſubſiſt upon fruits; thoſe 


who are the moſt affluent have no other 
covering than a piece of coarſe linen 
wrapped not very carefully about the 


Walle. 


— 


During the laſt war, Sir Edward 
Hughes, well knowing the great con- 
venience of this harbour for his naval 
operations, had ſtationed a 64-gun 
ſhip to block it up ever ſince the ſiege 
of Negapatnam, and he came betore 
it with the whole of his ſquadron in 
December 178r. 

Upon the gth of January 1782, the 
admiral landed Lieutenant Orr, with 
his company of marine grenadiers, 
who, on the fame night, gallantly 
{formed Fort 'Trincomale. Sir Ed- 
ward having reinforced the marines 
with ſome companies of ſeamen, un— 
der Captain John Gell of the royal 
navy, who of courſe took the com- 
mand, ordered them next to proceed 
againſt Fort Ooftenburgh, which was 
immediately ſummoned to ſtrike the 
Dutch flag to the Enolith. This was 
refuted, and the troops were ordered 
to make an aflault on the morning of 
the 11th. The forming party ac- 
cordingly, compoſed ot 450 ſeamen 
and marines, ſupported by the reſt of 
the detachment, made a movement at 
daylight towards the fort. The #1. 
vanced guard, getting in unperceived 
at the embraſures of the lower fort, 
was immediately followed by the whole 
ſtorming party, who ſoon drove the 
enemy from their works, and poflet- 
ſed themſelves ot the fort. The lots 
on either ſide was fmall ; ours amount- 
ing to no more than four ofticers, with 
about ſixty marines and f{eamen Killed 
and wounded. | 

In 1782, two of the beſt ſailing ſhips 
of Sir Edward Hughes's fleet were 
diſpatched from Madras with 200 
men from the 42d and 98th regiments, 
commanded by Capt. Hay Macduel, 
of the former, to reintorce Trinco— 
male. This detachment arrived fate- 
ly at Ceylon; and, upon Capt. Mac- 
duel's taking upon him the command, 
he tound the two forts, but particu- 
larly the lower one, in fo weak a itate 
ot defence, that the labour of ſome 
months was requiiite to render them 
in any degree tenable, 

Soon atter Captain Macduel - had 
taken upon him the command, he 
found himſelf beſieged by the active 
Suffrein, who had ſecretly ſailed from 
Cuddalore to Bartocolo, where he 


was joined, on the 24th of Augult, 


by 
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by two line-of-battle ſhips and a for- 
midable body of troops, with which 
force he quickly laid ſiege to Trinco- 
male. Capt. Macduel, thus attack- 
ed, made as good a ſtand as his de- 
fenceleſs ſituation would adaiit of, 
but was forced to capitulate on the 
zoth of the ſame month; by which 
event, the moſt convenient and effen- 
tial harbour in India was loſt to the 
Britiſh crown. 

This iſland was reftored tothe Dutch 
at the peace of 1783. 

That the capture of Trincomale 
brings more ſolid advantages to thi 
country than has been produced, by 
any other ſucceſs during the war, we 
heſitate not to aſſert. The late expe- 
dition againſt this place was much 
retarded from the circumſtance of 
Mooriſh vellels being impreſled, in 
the hurry, whole rate of ſailing never 
exceeds three or tour knots an hour. 
Nor was this the only ill conſequence : 
in turning into Back or North Bay, 
on the 2d of Auguſt, the Diomede, 


ly felt. 
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of 44 guns, Capt. Smith, when tow ing 
in a ſnow tranſport, ſtruck on a rock. 
By great exertions of the troops the 
was kept above water long enough to 
ſave the crew and part of the ſtores, 
but foundered in a few hours after the 
accident. In ſo {mall a ſquadron, the 
loſs of a ſhip of her ſize was material- 
The naval force employed in 
co-operating with the beſiegers, con- 
ſiſted of the Suffolk, of 74, Commo- 
dore Rainier; Centurion, of 50; He— 
roine, of 32; John packet, of 10; 
Catherine, (late Princeſs Royal ;) 
Glouceſter tender, and two Indiamen. 

The ſally at four of the morning, of 
the 25th, was effected by a ſmall par- 
ty of deſperate Malays, armed with 
ſpears and daggers enly. . They ruſh- 
ed into the battery from the right, 
ſpiked three guns as they ran along ; 
killed four men, wounded two offi 
cers and ſeveral men. From the 
number lying afleep, after a hard day's 
work, it is wonderful more miſchief 
was not done. 


MEMOIRS or LOVE and GALLANTRY. 
LADY HARRIET ACHLAND. 


ADY HARRIET accompanied 
her huſband Colonel Achland 
to Canada, in the beginning of the 
year 17756. In the courſe of that cam- 
paign under Sir Guy Carleton, ſhe at- 
tached herſelf to the army, and tra- 
verſed a valt ſpace of country during 
its progreſs, through all the difterent 
extremities of wet, cold, and heat, 
and under ſuch circumſtances of diffi— 
culty-and diſtreſs, that would exhi- 
bit, if properly detailed, an intereſt- 
ing picture of the ſpirit, the enter- 
prize, and intrepidity, of ancient ro— 
mance, realized and regulated upon 
the chaſte and ſober principles of ra- 
tional love and connubial duty. 

In the opening of the campaign of 
1777, when General Burgoyne took 
the command of the expedition from 
Canada to Albany, Lady Harriet 
again prepared to follow the fortunes 
of her huſband. The firſt object of 
this expedition was to reduce the 
ſtrong garriſon of Ticonderago ; and, 
as a ſevere action was expected to take 
place, ſhe was reſtrained from offer- 
Vol. III. No. 40. | 3 


ing herſelf to a ſhare of the fatigue and 
hazard likely to enſue, by the poſitive 
injunctions of the colonel. It hap- 
pened, however, that Ticonderago 
was abandoned by the Americans, at- 
ter very little reſiſtance, who retreat- 
ed towards Caitletown. They were 
purſued with great ſpirit, and over- 
taken by the Britiſh; when a ſevere 
and obſtinate conflict took place, in 
which Colonel Achland was badly 
wounded. Lady Harriet, who had 
been left with other ladies at Crown- 
Point, on hearing the news fell into 
the utmoſt anxiety and perturbation ot 
mind, at having been prevailed upon 
to ſtay behind, When perhaps the life 
of her huſband was ſuſpended on a 
lilken thread, and his recovery de- 
pending on the doubtfa: chance of 
being properly nurſed and carefully 
attended. 

In this ſtate of anxious alarm, no 
arguments could conſole, or dangers 
reſtrain, her. She took the deſperate 
reſolution of committing herſelf to 


the mercy of the waves, in an open 
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boat 
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boat and in tempeſtuous weather, 
attended by four ſeamen, who, pre- 
vailed on by the offer of a great re- 
ward, took her acroſs the Lake Cham- 
plain, at the utmoſt peril of their lives, 
to join the colonel, whom ſhe found 
upon his ſick bed, and in want of all 
thole tender offices ſo critical a ſitua- 
tion requires, and which, when ad- 
miniſtered by the hand of the woman 
we love, ſeldom fail of producing the 
happieſt eftects both on the body and 
mind. 

As ſoon as Colonel Achland reco- 
vered, Lady Harriet would no longer 
be perſuaded from tollowing his for- 
tunes through the campaign ; and at 
Fort Edward, or at the next camp, 
ſhe purchaſed a two- Wheel tumbril 
tor her carriage, conſtructed by ſome 
of the artificers of the artillery, ſome— 
thing ſimilar to what the poſt-boys 
drive with the mail upon the crols- 
country roads in this kingdom. Co- 
lonel Achland commanded the Britith 
grenadiers, attached to that part of 
the army under General Fraſer, which 
conſiſted of the light infantry, com- 
poſed of choſen men from all the re- 
giments, and formed the advanced 
corps; and were conſequently always 
employed in harraſſing the rear, and 
puſhing forward upon the enemy. 
Their ſituations were often ſo alert, 
that neither officers nor men were ſuf— 
tered to fleep out of their clothes. In 
one of theſe ſituations, a tent, in which 
the colonel and Lady Harriet were 
. aſleep, ſuddenly took fire. An or- 


derly ſerjeant of grenadiers, with“ 


great hazard of ſuftocation, dragged 
out the firſt perſon he caught hold of. 
It proved to be the colonel. It hap- 
pened in the ſame inſtant that Lady 
Achland, unknowing what ſhe did, 
and perhaps not perfectly awake, pro- 
videntially made her eſcape, by creep - 
ing out under the back part of the 
tent. The firſt object ſhe ſaw, upon 
the recovery of her ſenſes, was the 
colonel, on the other fide ; but in the 
ſame inſtant plunging into the fire 
again, in ſearch of ker. The ſerjeant 
again ſaved his officer ; but not till he 
was very ſeverely burned in his face, 
and in different parts of his body, 
Every thing they had Vith chem in 
the tent was conſumed, 
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This accident happened a little be. 
fore General Burgoyne's army paſſed 
the Hudſon's river. It neither altered 
the reſolution nor the chearfulneſs of 
Lady Harriet; and ſhe continued he- 
progreſs, a regular partaker of all tlc 
fatigues of the advanced corps, ſur- 
rounded with peril, and an eye-wit- 
witneſs to every ſcene of delolation 
and diſtreſs. The next call upon he 
fortitude was of a difterent nature, 
and infinitely more trying, as of long! 
ſuſpence. On the march of the troops 
to attack the American army, on thc 
19th of September, 1777, the grena- 
diers, which Colonel Achland led in- 
to action, being liable to engage at 


every ſtep, he had previoufly directed 


his lady to follow the route of the ar 
tillery and baggage, which was not 
expoſed. At the time the action be- 
gan, ſhe found herfelf near a ſmall 
uninhabited hut, where ſhe alighted. 
When it was found the battle was ba— 
coming general and bloody, the ſur. 
geons of the hoſpital took poſſeſſion 0! 
the ſame place, as the moſt conven!i- 
ent for the firſt care of the wound. 
Few actions have been characterized 
by more obſtinacy in attack or de- 
fence, than that which now took placc. 
The Britiſh bayonet was repeated!y 
tried incftectually. Eleven hundred 
Britiſh ſoldiers, foiled in theſe trials, 
bore inceſſant fire from a ſucceſſion oi 
freſh troops in ſuperior numbers, to: 
upwards of four hours; and, xtter a 
loſs of above a third of their number, 
forced the enemy at laſt. Of a de- 
tachment of a captain and forty-e1g1t 


artillery-men, thirty-ſix were killed. 


or wounded ; yet, in the duſk of the 
evening, the enemy gave way, and re- 
tired in all directions. The tribute 
of praiſe due to ſuch troops, oppoled 
to treble their number, will never be 
withheld by a generous nation; anc, 
after the obſtinate conflicts this army 
experienced with the Americans, let 
not that people, now prejudice is done 
away, be again ſtigmatized with cow - 
ardice. It were inconſiſtent, as well 
as abſurd, to ſuppoſe that a people, 
who are the counterpart of ourſelves, 
ſhould not inherit ſimilar proweſs and 

courage. 
During the whole of this arduous 
engagement was Lady Harriet in hear- 
3 Ing; 
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ing, as well as within reach, of one 
inceſſant fire of cannon and mulſke- 
try, and under the continual dread, 
from the poſt her huſband filled at 
the head of the grenadiers, that he 
would be the next brought in, maim— 
ed and breathleſs; ſince he command- 
ed in the moſt expoſed part of the ac- 
tion. She had three temale compa- 
nions, the Barone(s of Reideſel, and 
the wives of two Britiſh officers, Ma- 
jor Harnage, and Lieutenant Reynel]; 
but in the event their preſence ſerved 
for but little comfort. Major Har- 
nage was ſoon brought to tlie ſurgeons 
deſperately wound; and a little af- 
ter came intelligence that Lieutenant 
Reynell was fhot dead on the ſpot. 
Imagination will want no helps to 
form a competent idea of the diſtreſ- 
ling {ſcene to which thele amiable wo- 
men were reduced, 

From the date of that action, to the 
-th of October following, Lady Har- 
riet, with her uſual ſerenity, ſtood 
prepared for new trials! and it was 
her lot that their ſeverity encreaſed 
with their number. The two armies 
were ſo near together, that nota night 


_ Paſſed without firing; and ſometinies 


concerted attacks were made upon the 
advanced corps of the Britiſh, in which 
Colonel Achland was always poſted. 
On the th of October the two armies 
formally engaged, and a ſevere con— 
fiict enſued ; during the whole of 
which Lady Harriet was expoſed to 
the molt imminent danger, and finally 
received the ſhock of her individual 
misfortune, mixed with the intelli— 
gence of the general calamity, —the 
troops were deleated—Sir Francis 
Clarke was killed—General Frafer 
expiring—and Colonel Achland deſ- 
perately wounded, and taken priſoner ! 

The whole of the next day was a 
continuation of the ſame inauſpicious 
beginning, Lady Harriet and her 
companions ſtill partook of the com- 
mon anxiety; not a tent nor a ſhed 
being left ſtanding, except what be- 
longed to the ſurgeons, their refuge 
was among the wounded and the dy- 
ing. An awful ſcene, however, was 
yet to come; as if enough had not 
occurred to touch their ſenſibility, or 
excite their feelings. Early in the 
morning of the 8th, General Fraſer 
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breathed his.laſt ; and, with the moſt 
perfect reſignation and compoſure, 


requeſted that he might be carried, 


by the ſoldiers of his own corps, to 
the great redoubt where he received 
his wound, and there buried. About 
ſun-fet this ſolemn office was put in 
execution; and the corpfe was carri- 
ed up the hill, under circumſtances 
ſcarcely to be deſcribed. To arrive at 
the great redoubt, the proceſſion was 
obliged to paſs within view of the 
greateſt part of both armies. The in- 
ceſſant cannonade during the ſolemni- 
ty the ſteady attitude and unaltered 
voice with which the chaplain offi- 


ciated, though frequently covered 


with dirt, which the falling of the 
cannon balls threw upon. all ſides of 
him and over his book—the mute but 
expreilive mixture of ſenſibility and 
indignation upon every countenance 
at 10 unfeeling a procedure, are ob- 
jects that will remain to the laſt of life 
upon the minds of every one who 
was preſent. The growing dufk1- 
neſs added to the awful ſcenery of rhe 
evening ; and the whole marked a 
character of that intereſting conjunc- 
ture, that would make one of the tne? 
ſubjects, for the pencil of a maſter, 
that the ficld of battle ever exhibited. 
This ſolemnity was no ſooner per - 
formed, than Lady Harriet made ap- 
plication to General Burgoyne, en- 
treating him to afford her fuch aſſiſt - 
ance as would enable her to. pais to 
the camp of the enemy, in order to 
requeſt permiſſion of General Gates 
to attend her wounded huſband. Ge- 
neral Burgoyne, though ſenfible that 
patience and fortitude, in a ſupreme 
degree, are ſometimes found, as well 
as every other virtue, in the moſt de- 
licate of the ſex, was neverthelets 
aſtoniſned at the propoſal. After ſo 
long an agitation of the ſpirits, ex- 
hauſted not only for want ot reſt, but 
abſolutely for want of food, drenched 
in rains for ſeveral days together, that 
a woman ſhould be capable oi ſuch an 
undertaking as delivering herſelf to 
the enemy, probably in the night, and 
uncertain of What hands ſhe might fi ſt 
fall into, appeared an effort above 
human nature. The aſliſtance the re- 
quired was however readily attorded 
her by the general, as far as circum- 
| {tances 
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ſtances would permit. She was fur- 
niſned with an open boat, a little 
rum, and dirty water; and General 
Burgoyne addreſſed a few lines to 
General Gates, recommending her 
to his protection. 

Mr. Brudenell, the chaplain in 
the artillery, who officiated ſo ſig— 
nally at General Fraſer's funeral, 
readily undertook to accompany her; 
and with one female ſervant, and the 
colonel's valet de chambre, ſhe 
rowed down the river to meet the 
enemy. But her diſtreſſes were not 
yet to end. The night was far ad- 
vanced before ſhe reached the enemy's 
out-poſts, and the centinel was not 
only with diſhculty reſtrained from 
firing upon them, but he would not 
let them paſs, nor even come on— 
ſhore. In vain Mr. Brudenell of- 
fered the flag of truce, and repre- 
ſented the ſtate of this extraordinary 
paſſenger. The guard, apprehenſive 
of treachery, and punctilious to their 
orders, inſiſted on their remaining in 
the boat, on the ſpot where they then 
were, until the morning ; and, if the 
boat attempted to ſtir from the place, 
he would fire into it. Lady Achland's 
anxiety and ſufterings were thus pro- 
tracted thro' ſeven long hours of dark- 
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neſs and cold; and her reflections 
upon this firſt reception could give 
her no very flattering ideas of the 
treatment ſhe was afterwards to ex- 
pect. But it 1s a tribute due to 
juſtice, at the cloſe of this adventure, 
to ſay, that ſhe was received and ac- 
commodated by General Gates, with 
all the humanity and reſpect that her 
rank, her merits, and her misfor- 


tunes, deſerved ; and, ſhe was eſcorted . 


to her huſband, through the Ameri- 
can army, with a generolity and re- 
ſpectful attention, at leaſt equal to 
the philanthropy and humanity of 
Alexander to his illuſtrious captives 
of the Perſian empire. 

Let ſuch as are affected by theſe 
circumſtances of alarm, hardſhip, and 
danger, recollect that the ſubject of 
them was a woman—of the moſt 
tender and delicate frame—of the 
gentleſt manners—habituated to all 
the ſoft elegances, and refined enjoy- 
ments, that attend high birth, and for- 
tune ; and far advanced in a ſtate in 
which the tender cares, always due 
to the ſex, become indiſpentibly ne- 
ceſſary. Her mind roſe ſuperior to 
all the difficulties that ſurrounded 
her, and ſeemed alone formed tor 
ſuch trials! 


AFFECTING INCIDENTS IN THF REVOLUTIONARY PRISONS 
oF FRANCE. 


By Miss 


HILE Miſs Williams was con- 

fined in the priſon of the 
Luxembourg in Paris, (in conſe— 
quence of the decree ordering all the 
Engliſh to be arreſted,) ſhe obſerved, 
that among the crowd that filled 
the public room were fine gentlemen 
and ladies, who had held the higheſt 
rank at court, ſome flirting together, 
others making appointments tor card- 
parties or mulic in their own apart- 
ments in the evening, and others re- 
lating to us in pathetic language all 
they had ſuffexed, and all they had 
Joſt, by the revolution, It was im- 
poſſible not to ſympathize in the diſ- 
treſſes of ſome, or avoid wondering 
at the tolly of others, in whom the 
itrong tenſe of danger could not 
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overcome the feelings of vanity; 
and who although the tremendous 
decree had juſt gone forth, making 
« terror the order of the day,” and 
knowing that the fatal pre-eminence 
of rank was the ſureſt paſſport to the 
guillotine, could not reſiſt uſing the 
proſcribed nomenclature of Ma- 
dame la Duchefſe, Monſieur le 
Comte, &c. which ſeemed to iſſue 


from their lips like natural melodies 


to which the ear has long been ac- 
cuſtomed, and which the voice invo- 
luntarily repeats. There were, how- 
ever, among the captive nobility, ma- 
ny perſons who had too much good 
ſenſe not to obſerve a different con- 
duct, who had proved themſelves 
real friends to liberty, had made im- 
portant 
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portant ſacrifices in its cauſe, and who 
had been led to priſon by revolution- 
ary committees on pretences the 
molt trivial, and ſometimes from miſ- 
takes the moſt ludicrous. Such was 
the fate of the former Count and 
Counteſs of , who had diſtin— 
guiſhed themſelves from the begin- 
ing of the revolution by the ardour 
of their patriotiſm and the largeneſs 
of their civic donations. They had 
hitherto lived undiſturbed in their 
iptendid hotel, where they might pro- 
bably have continued to live a little 
longer, had not the countels, in an 
evil hour, ſent down to her chateau 
a fine marble hearth, which by ſome 
accident was broken on the way. 
The ſteward ſent a letter, in which, 
among other things, he mentioned 
that the“ foyer muſt be repaired 
at Paris.” | Foyer is the French name 
tor hearth, and allo for the central 
point of a ſyſtem. J The letter was 
intercepted and read by the revolu- 
tionary committee. They ſwore, 
they raged, at the dark deſigns of 
ariſtocracy :—* Here,” ſaid they, 
is a Caring plot indeed! a foyer of 
counter- revolution, and to be re- 
paired at Paris! We muſt inſtantly 
ieize the authors and the accom- 
plices.“ In vain the counteſs re- 
lated the ſtory of the hearth, and 
alſerted that no conſpiracy Jurked 
beneath the marble ; both herſelf 
and her huſband were conducted to 
the maiſon d'arret of their ſection, 
from which we ſaw them arrive at 
the Luxembourg with about ſixty 
other perſons at the hour of mid— 
night, after having been led through 
the ſtreets in proceſlion by the light 
of an immenſe number of lambeaux, 
and guarded by a whole battalion. 
Amid many an eloquent tale of 
chateaux levelled with the ground, 
and palaces where, to borrow an 


image of deſolation from Oſſian, the 


fox might be ſeen looking out at the 
window,” we ſometimes heard the 
complaints of ſimple ſorrow unallied 
to greatneſs ; but, like the notes of 
the ſtarling, “ ſo true in time to na- 
ture were they chanted,” that they 
ſeized irreſiſtibly on the heart. Ot 
this kind was a ſcene which paſled 
ſometimes between a poor Englith 


woman and her dog, which ſhe had 
brought to keep her company 1n her 
captivity. She had been houſe-keeper 
ima French family, and, ſome months 
before ſhe was impriſoned, had ſent 
her daughter, who was her only 
child, to her friends in England. 
The poor woman often exclaimed, 
while her face was bathed in tears, 
« Oh, Charlotte, Charlotte, I ſhall 
never ſee you again!” whenever the 
dog heard the name of Charlotte, he 
began to howl in ſo melancholy a 
note, that it was impothble not to 
ſympathize in his lamentation. 
There was ſometimes room for 
deep meditation on the ftrange ca- 
price and vicillitudes of fortune. We 


found the ex-miniſter Amelot a pri- 
ſoner in the Luxembourg ; he, who 


during his adminiſtration had diſtri- 
buted lettres de cachet with ſo much 
liberality. Tyranny had now chang- 
ed its inſtruments, and he was be- 
come himlelf the victim of deſpotiſm 
with new inſignia : the blue ribband 
had given place to the red cap, and 
« de par le roi“ was transformed 
into “ par meſure de ſuret. gene- 
rale.“ By his order La Tude, whoſe 
hiſtory 18 ſo well-known, had beea 
confined thirty years in the Baſtile. 
He was now enjoying the ſweets of 
liberty; and, betore the priſon-doors 
were ſhut againſt ſtrangers, came tre- 
quently to viſit ſome of his friends 1n 
the very room where the miniſter was 
impriſoned. 

Amelot, in a comfortable apart- 
ment aud ſurrounded by ſociety, did 
not bear his confinement with the 
ſame firmneſs as La Tude had borne 
the ſolitude of his dungeon, cheered 
only by the plaintive ſounds of his 
flute of reeds. Fic was in a ſhort 
time bereft of his reaſon; and, among 
the wanderings of his imagination, 
uſed to addreſs letters to all the 


kings of Europe and all the emigrant 


princes, inviting them to ſumptuous 
repaſts, to which he ſometimes pro- 
poſed admitting the national conven- 
tion, to ſhew that he vas above bear- 
ing malice. 

Among the priſoners whom Miſs 
Williams found in the Luxembourg, 
were two perſons, in whoie ſociety 
ſhe and her jriends had paſſed . 
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of the moſt agreeable hours of their 


reſidence in France. Theſe were 
Sillery and La Source, both mem— 
bers of the convention, and both on 
the point of appearing before that 
ſanguinary tribunal whence, after 
the moſt ſhocking mockery of juſtice, 
they were inhumanly drugged to the 
ſcaffold. Sillery, on account of his 
infirmities, had with much difficulty 
obtained permiſſion for his ſervant 
to be admitted during the day, to- 
gether with an old female friend, 
who, on the plea of his illneſs, had 
implored leave to attend him as his 
nurſe, with that eloquence which 
belongs to affiiction, and which ſome- 
times even the moſt hardened hearts 
are unable to reſiſt, While men 
aſſume over our ſex fo many claims 
to ſuperiority, let them at leaſt be- 
ſtow on us the palm of conftancy, 
and allow that in the fidelity of our 
attachments we have the right of 
pre-eminence. Thoſe priſons from 
which men ſhrunk back with terror, 
and where they often left their friends 
abandoned leſt they ſhould be invol- 
ed in their fate—women, in whom 
the force of ſenlibility overcame the 
fears of female weakneſs, demanded 
and ſometimes obtained permiſſion to 
viſit, in defiance of all the dangers 
that jurrounded their gloomy walls, 
Sillery's friend and his fervant being 
allowed to go in and cut of his apart- 
ment, the door was not kept conſtant- 


ly locked, although he and La Source 


were cloſely confined, and not per- 
mitted to have any communication 
with the other priſoners. 

The ſecond night of our abode in 
the Luxembourg, when the priſoners 
had retired to their reſpective cham- 
bers, and the keeper had locked the 
outer door which encloſed our three 
apartments, La Source entered. our 
room. Oh! how difterent was this 
interview from thoſe meetings of ſo— 
cial enjoyment that were embelliſh— 
ed by the charms of his converſation, 
always diitinguiſhed by a flow of c- 
loquence, and animated by that en- 
thuſſaſtic fervour which peculiarly 
belonged to his character! La Source 
was a native of Languedoc, and unit- 
ed vith very ſuperior talents, that 
vivid waru th of imagination for 
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which the ſouthern provinces of 
France have been renowned fince 
the period when, awakened by the 
genial influence of thoſe luxuriant re- 
gions, the ſong of the Trabadours 
burſt from the gloom of gothic bar- 
bariſm. Liberty in the foul of La 
Source was leſs a principle than a 
paſſion, for his boſom beat high with 
philanthropy ; and in his former ſitu- 
ation as a Proteſtant miniſter he had 
felt in a peculiar manner the opprel- 
tion of the ancient ſyſtem. His ſen- 
ſibility was acute, and his deteſtation 
of the crimes by which the revolu- 
tion had been ſullied, was in propor- 
tion to his devoted attachment to ſits 
cauſe. La Source was polite and a- 
miable in his manners: he had a taſte 
for mulic, and a powerful voice; and 
{ung, as he converied, with all the 
energy of feeling. After the day 
hed palied in the fatigue of public 
debates, he was glad to lay aſide the 
tumult of pulitics in the evening, for 
the converſation of ſome literary men 
whom he met occaſionally at our tea- 
table. Ah! how little did we then 
foreſee the horrors of that period 
when we ſhould meet him in the 
gloom of a priſon, a proſcribed vic- 
tim, with whom this melancholy in- 
terview was heſet with danger! 

We were obliged to converſe in 
whiſpers, while we kept watch fuc- 
ceſlively at the outer door, that it 
any ſtep approached he might inſtant 
ly fiy to his chamber. He had much 
to alk, having been three months a 
cloſe priſoner, and knowing little ot 
what was palling in the world; and, 
though he teemed to forget all the 
horrors of his ſituation in the conſo— 
lation he derived from theſe mo- 
ments of confidential converſation, 
yet he frequently lamented, that this 
laſt gleam of pleaſure which was ſhed 
over his exiſtence was purchaſed at 
the price of our captivity, In the 
{olitude of his priſon, no voice of 
friendſhip, no accents of pity, had 
reached his ear; and, after our arri— 
val, he uſed through the lonely dey 
to count the hours till the priſon-gate s$ 
were Cloſed, till all was ſtill within 
its walls, and no ſound was heard 
without, except at intervals the hoarſe 
cry of the ſentinels, when he haſten - 
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ed to our apartment. The diſcovery 
of theſe viſits would indeed have ex- 
poſed us to the moſt fatal conſequen - 
ces; but our ſympathy prevailed over 
our fears; nor could we, whatever 
might be the event, refuſe our de- 
voted friend this lait melancholy ſa— 
tisfaction. La Source at his ſecond 
vilit was accompanied by Sillery, the 
huſband of Madame de Sillery, whole 
writings are ſo well known in Eng— 
land. {Better known however as 
Madame de Genlis, author of Ade- 
laide and Theodore, and other 'I rea- 


tiſes on Education.] Sillery was a- 


bout ſixty years ot age; and lived 
freely, like moſt men of his former 
rank in France ; and from this dil- 
lipated lite had more the appearance 


ot age than belonged to his years. 


His manners retained the elegance, 
by which that claſs was diſtinguiſhed 
which Mr. Burke has denominated 
« the Corinthian capital of poliſhed 
ſociety,” Sillery had a fine taſte tor 
drawing, and during his confinement 
diſplayed the powers of his pencil 
by tracing beautiful landſcapes. He 
alſo amuſed himſelf by reading 
hiſtory ; and, poſſeſſing confiderable 
talents for literature, had recorded 
with a rich warmth of colouring the 
events of the revolution, in which 
he had been a diſtinguiſhed actor, 
and of which he had treaſured up 
With 
keen regret he told me that he had 
committed ſeveral volumes of ma- 


nu{cript to the flames, a ſad ſacrifice. 


to the Omars of the day. 

The mind of Sillery was ſomewhat 
leſs fortified againſt his approaching 
fate than that of La Source. The 
old man often turned back on the 
paſt and wept, and ſometimes enquir- 
ed, with an anxious look, if we be- 
lieved there was any chance of his 
deliverance. Alas! I have no words 
to paint the ſenſations of thoſe mo- 
nients! To know that the days of 
our teliow-captives were numbered 
—that they were doomed to periſh 
that the bloody tribunal before 
which they were going to appear 
was but the path-way to the ſcaffold 
to have the painful tatk of ſtifling 
our feelings, while we endeavoured 
to ſoothe the weakneſs of humanity 
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by hopes which we knew were fal- 
lacious—was a ſpecies of miſery al- 
molt inſupportable. There were mo- 
ments indeed, when the taſk became 
too painful to be endured. There 
were moments when, ſhocked by 
{ome new incident of terror, this 
cruel reſtraint gave way to uncon— 
troulable emotion; when the tears, 
the ſobbings, of convullive anguiſh, 
would no longer be ſuppreſſed, and 
our untortunate friends were obliged 
to give inſtead of receiving conſola- 
tion. 

They had in their calamity that 
ſupport which is of all others the 
molt effectual under misfortune. Re- 
ligion was in La Source a habit of 
the mind. Imprefled with the molt 
{ſublime ideas of the Supreme Being, 
although the ways ot heaven never 
appeared more dark and intricate 
than in this triumph of guilt over in- 
nocence. he repoſed with unbounded 
confidence in that Providence in 
whoſe hand are the iſſues of life and 
death. Sillery, who had a feeling 
heart, found devotion the moſt ſooth- 
ing refuge of affliction. He and La 
Source compoſed together a little 
hymn adapted to a ſweet ſolemn air, 
which they called their evening ſer— 
vice. Every night before we part- 
ed they ſung this ſimple dirge in a 
low tone to prevent their being 
heard in the other apartments, which 
made it ſeem more plaintive. Thoſe 
mournful ſounds, the knell of my de- 
parted friends, yet thrill upon my 
heart! 

La Source often ſpoke of his wife 
with tender regret. He had been 
married only a week, when he was 
choſen a member of the legiſlative 
aſſembly, and was obliged to haſten 
to Paris, while his wife remained in 
Languedoc to take care of an aged 
mother. When the legiſlative aſ- 
ſembly was diſſolved, La Source was 
immediately elected a member of the 
national convention, and could find 
no interval in which to viſit his na- 
tive {pot, or his wife, whom he ſaw 
no more. In his meditations on the 
chain of political events, he mention- 
ed one little incident which ſeemed 
to hang on his mind with a ſort of 
ſuperſtitious feeling. A few ans 
alter 
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after the roth of Auguſt, he dined 
in the Fauxbourg of St. Antoine with 
ſeveral members of the legiſlative aſ- 
ſembly, who were the mvſt diſtin- 
guiſhed for their talents and patrio- 
tiſm. They were exulting in the 
birth of the new republic, and the 
glorious part they were to act as its 
founders, when a citizen of the Faux- 
bourg, who had been invited to par- 
take of the repaſt, obſerved, that he 
feared a different deſtiny awaited 
them: As you have been the foun- 
ders of the republic,” ſaid he, * you 
will alio be its victims. In a ſhort 
time you will be obliged to impoſe 
reſtraints and duties on the people, to 
whom your enemies and theirs will 
repreſent you as having overthrown 
regal power only to eſtabliſh your 
own. You will be accuſed of aril- 
tucracy ; and I foreſee,” he added 
with much perturbation, “ that vou 
will all perith on the ſcaffold.“ The 
company ſmiled at his ſingular pre- 
diction : but during the enfuing win- 
ter, when the ſtorm was gathering 
over the political horizon, La Source 
recalled the prophecy, and ſometimes 
reminded Vergniaud of the man of 
the Fauxbourg St. Antoine. Verg- 
niaud had little heeded the augur ; but 
a few days previous to the 3iſt of 
May, when the convention was for 
the firſt time beſieged, La Source 
{aid again to Vergniaud, “Well, what 
think you of the vrophet of the Faux- 
bourg i?” © The prophet of the Faux- 
bourg,” anſwered Vergniaud, “Was 
in the right.“ 

When Charlotte de Cordey, Who 
aſſaſſinated the infamous Marat, was 
brought before the revoiutionary tri- 
bunial, ſhe acknowledged the deed, 
and juſtified it by ailerting that it was 
a duty ſhe owed to her country and 
mankind to rid the world of a monſter 
whoſe ' ſanguinary doctrines were 
framed to involve the country gn 
anarchy and civil war, and alferted 
her right to put Marat to death as a 
convict already condemned by the 
public opinion. She truſted that her 
example would inſpire the people 
with that energy which had been at 
all times the diſtinguiſhed characte- 
riſtic of republicans ; and which ſhe 
defined to be that devotedaeſs to our 
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country which renders life of little 
comparative eſtimation. 

Her deportment during the trial 
was modeſt and dignified. It is dif- 
ficult to conceive the kind of heroiſm 
which ſhe diſplayed in the way to 
execution. She excited in this in— 
tereiting ſituation a very ſtrong and 
hngular paſſion in a young man of the 
name of Adam Lux, a commuſlary 
from Mayence. He accidentally 
croſſed the ſtreet as ſhe was palling on 
her way to execution, and became 
inſtantly enamoured, not of her only, 
but, what was more extraordinary, of 
the guillotine, He publithed a few 
days after a pamphlet, in which he 
propoſed railing a ſtatue to her ho- 
nour, and inſcribing on the pedeſtal 
„ Greater than Brutus,” and in- 
voked her thade wandering through 
Elyhum with thoſe glorious perſon— 
ages who had devoted themſelves for 
their country. He was ſent to the 
priſon of La Force, where a friend 
of mine often ſaw him, and where 
he talked of nothing to him but of 
Charlotte Cordey and the guillotine; 
which, ſince ſhe had perithed, ap- 
peared to him transformed into an 
altar, on which he would confider it 
as a privilege to be ſucrihced, and was 
only ſolicitous to receive the ſtroke 
of death from the identical inftru- 
ment by which ſhe had ſuffered. A 
few weeks after his inpriiunment he 
was executed as a Counter-revoiu- 
tioniſt. 

She aſcended the ſcaffold with un- 
daunted firmaels, and, knowing that 


ſhe had only to die, was reſolved to 


die with dignity. She had learned 
from her jailor the mode of puniſh- 
ment, but was not inſtructed in the 
detail; and, when the executioner at- 
tempted to tie her feet to the plank, 
ſhe reliſted, from an apprehenſion 
that he had been ordered to inſult 
her ; but on his explaining himſelt 
ſhe ſubmitted with a ſmile. When he 
took off her handkerchiet, the mo- 
ment before ſhe bent under the fatal 
ſtroke, the bluſhed deeply; and her 
head, which was held up to the mul- 
titude the moment after,exhibited this 
laſt impreſſion of offended modeity. 
{To be concluded in our next.) 
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S E LE CT 
A WINTER PIECE. 


« How coLD 1T 1s!” 
OW the bluſtering boreas blows, 
See the waters round are froze : 
The trees, that ſkirt the dreary plain, 
All day a murmuring cry maintain ; 
The trembling foreſt hears their moan, 
And ſadly mingles groan with groan. 
How diſmal all from eaſt to welt, 
Heaven defend the poor diſtreit ! 
Such is the tale, on hill and vale: 
Each traveller may behold it is; 
While low and high 1s heard the cry, 
« Bleſs my heart, how cold it is!“ 


Now lumbering ſloth, who cannot bear 
The queſtion of the ſearching air, 
Lifts up her unkempt head, and tries, 
But cannot for her bondage rile ; 
The while the houſewite britkly throws 
Around her wheel, and {weetly ſhows 
The healthful colour labour brings, 
Which is not inthe gift of kings, 
To her long lite, devoid of ſtrite, 
And juſtly too, unfolded is: 
The while dull floth, to ſtir is loth, 
And, ſhuddering, cries, ** How cold 
* 1615 


Thus liſps Sir Fopling, tender weed, 
All ſhivering like a ſhaken reed: 
„How keen the air atlaults my back! 
John, place ſome liſt upon that crack; 
Go, ſand- bag all the ſathes round, 
And ſee there's not a crevice found :— 
Ah! blefs me, now I feel a breath, 
Good lack, 'tis like the chill of death!“ 
Indulgence pale tells this ſad tale, 
Till he in furs enfolded is: 
Yet ſtill complains, for all his pains, 
« Bleſs my heart, how cold it is!“ 


Now, the poor newſman from the town, 
Explores his path along the down, 
His frozen fingers ſadly blows ; 
And (till it fleets, and ſtill it ſnows. 
Till cover'd o'er from head to leet, 
Like penance in her winding theet : 
« Go take his paper, Richard, go, 
And give a dram to make him glow.”? 
This was thy cry, Humanity, 
More precious far than gold it is, 
Such gifts to deal, when newſmen feel, 
All clad in ſnow, how cold it is! 


Humanity! delightful tale! 

While we feel the piercing gale, 

May the lord in ermine coat, 
pe his ear to ſorrow's note: 

Where with penury oppreit 

A fellow fits, a piteous gueſt, 
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Full ample let his bounty flow, 

To ſoothe the boſom chill'd by woe. 

In town or vale, where'er the tale 
Of real griet untolded is, 

Oh, may he give the means to live 
To thoſe who feel how cold it is! 


Perhaps ſome warrior blind and lam'd, 
Some dauntleſs tar for Britain maim'd ; 
Conſider theſe ; tor thee they bore 
The lots of limb, and ſufter'd more; 
Oh, paſs them not! or, if you do, 
I'll fGgh to think they fought for you. 
Go, pity all: but, *Dove the reſt, 
The ſoldier, or the tar, diſtreſt. 
Through winter's reign, relieve their pain, 
For, what they've done, ſure bold it is; 
Their wants ſupply, when'er they cry, 
« Bleſs my foul, how cold it is!“ 


And now, ye fluggards, ſloths, and beaux, 

Who dread the breath that winter blows, 

Purſue the conduct of a friend, 

Who never found it yet offend ; 

While winter deals his froſts around, 

Go, face the blaſt, and beat the ground: 

With chearful ſpirits exerciſe, 

"Tis hence health's balmy bleſſings riſe. 

On hill and dale, though ſharp the gale, 
And freezing you behold it is; 

Your blood ſhall flow, and gently glow, 
And you'll not mind how cold it is! 


MAD . 
From Dibdin's *WitLor Tus Wispe.! 


HE gloomy night ſtalk'd ſtow away, 
The twilight ſpoke the doubtful day, 
When on a rock poor Peg reclin'd, 
Mad as the waves, wild as the wind, 


„ive me my love,” the frantic ſcream'd 


« I faw his ghoſt, as by it gleam'd. 

I'll dive, I'l1 fearch the briny gloom, _ 
And ſnatch him from his coral tomb. 
Ah! let me, fate, his relics ſave 
rue lovers ſhould tind out one grave,” 


And now the tempeſt dims the ſky— 

How many ways poor failors die ! 

Sce, ſee, the Rtagg'ring velilel ſplits; 

She's loſt; like Peg's poor ſhipwreck' 
wits, 


No, 'twas in battle that he dy'd— 


Would no pow'r turn the ball afide ! 

I faw it as it rent his heart; 

I heard him cry, And mutt we part? 
For Peggy, ah ! thete relics fave—- 
True lovers ſhould find out one grave.“ 


Where an the deep the cavern yawn'd, 
Now as the purple niorning dawn'd, _ 
- 
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The ſurge in breakers loud and hoarſe 

Her love caſt up, a lifeleſs corſe. 

She raves, ſhe ſcreams, her hands ſhe 
wrings : 

The ſhock returning reaſon brings, 

Reaſon returns, alas! too late— 

She claſps her love, and yields to fate. 

Their mourning friends their relics fave 

And theſe true lovers find one grave. 


ODE To a HANDSOME WIDOW, 


By PETER PinDaAR, ESQ. 


8* E yonder cloud, that mopes with 
mournful ſhade, 
Black ! black, as though it never would 
be bright! , | 
Sol, like a bridegroom comes, a jovial 
blade, 
Claſps her with warmth, and lo, her 
darkneſs, light! 
Tie dreſs of cloud ſoon alters! for, behold, 
Her gloomy ſables change to pink and 


gold! 
Daughter of ſorrow, thus perchance twill 


be, 
If I miſtake not nature, ſoon with thee. 


Pale as the pale rain-loaded lily's look, 
And languid as the willow o'er the brook, 
Exalt once more that drooping form to 
Joy ; 
Too long the lute of woe, with dying 
ſound, 
And melting lullaby, thine eye hath 
drown'd ; | 
The trump of rapture ſhould his voice 
employ z 
The fprightly fiddle rouſe his ſiſter dance 
And bid thy cold heart glow with love's 
romance. 


Thy lifted eyes too eloquently mourn, 
Deep ſwimming in the ſilent fount of 
tears! 
And then thy voice ſo muſically lorn, 
Acculing fate's too cruel, cruel, ſheers, 
Wakes all the ſoft emotions of my heart, 
That ſympathiſing fain would mirth im- 
part, ; 


But grief for ſpouſes laſts not ladies long ; 
Yet very poignant !—yes, though ſhort, 
'tis ſtrong, 
When firſt the beſt of huſbands breathes 
his laſt; 
And if his all be left them what a ſtorm 
Of ſighs and tears their beauty to deform ! 
. 0 Song as ever he would ride the 


Yet ſoon, "tis ſaid, the winds of woe are 


ſtill; 


And 5 from torrents, fink a prattling 
ll. | 
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Think what a pair of ſparkling eyes are 


thine, 
And do not drown their cupids in the 
brine ; 
And think too on thy pretty dimpled 
cheek— 
Think of thy flaxen hair, whoſe beauties 
flow 
In broad luxuriance o'er thy breaſt of 
ſnow ; 
And think too of that ſoft and poliſh'd 
neck. 


Think of thy lips, that kiſſes can 1mpart, 
So ready from their ruby beds to ſtart! 


Thus ſpeak thoſe lips,“ We will be kiſs'd 
again.“ . 
And in the ſame ſweet faſcinating ſtrain, 
Thy poliſh'd boſom ſays, I will be 


preſs'd;“ 
And then thy cheek, the lovelieſt of our 
iſle, 
Exclaims, ««I will reſume the cheerful 
ſmile, 
My bloom ſhall make ſome future lover 
bleſt,”” 


O liſten to thy locks from faſhion hurl'd 
« Wewill look Chriſtian-like—we will be 
curl'd; 

We will not imitate a cow's ſtrait tail:“ 
And then thy all-ſubduing taper waiſt, 
So full of rich deſires, and then ſo chaſte, 

While others are ſo marvelloutly frail. 
will beclaſp'd by ſome ſmart ſwain, I 

| ſay, 

Not like a cabbage-ſtalk be flung away.“ 


Thy heart too ſpeaks! „Though now, 
alas! forlorn, 
There ſeems no reaſon for eternal fi g- 
ing: 
Owl-like, a little let me mope and 
mourn, 
But not be ever ſwelling, groaning, dy- 
ing.“ 
Hark! from thy hand, which thou doſt 
| wretched wring— 
«© Give me”*” (a finger cries) “another 
ring.“ 
Oh! canſt thou hear it on ſuch wiſhes 
dwell, 
And not indulge it with the bagatelle! 


Daughter of grief, then hamper not thy 
charms, 
Who, really grown rebellious, pant for 
arins ; 
Give way then to the roving muti- 
neers— | 
And ſhouldſt thou ſay, „ Lord! who will 
take 'em in?“ 
Truſt me, Ill entertain 'em, every Kin 
My boſom's open to the pretty dears. 
FOREIGN 
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FO MEE 148 
From the LONDON GAZETTES, 


HoRsE GUARDS, Fan. 6, 1796. 


ISPATCHES from Colonel Stuart, of 
which the following are extracts, 
have been this day received by the Right 
Honourable Henry Dundas, one of his 
Majeſty's principal Secretaries of State: 


Camp before Trincomale, in the Iſland of 
Ceylon, Auguſt 17, 1795. 

In obedience to orders and inſtructions 
received from the government of Fort 
St. George, and Colonel Braithwate, com- 
manding the king's and company's forces 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, I have the 
honour to acquaint you for his majeity's 
information, by the Royal Admiral under 
Ciſpatch for Europe, that the armament, 
with the command of which I am entruſt. 
ed, embarked the zoth ult. at Fort St. 
George on-board his majeſty's ſkips of 
war upon that ſtation, and the tranſports 
taken up for the purpoſe of conveying it 
to this place. 

The fleet arrived in Back Bay, to the 
northward of the forts of Trincomale and 
Ooſtenburgh, on the 1ſt inſtant; and, as 
Commodore Rainier and I were particu- 
iarly anxious that the commandant of 
thoſe forts ſhould not milapprehend the 
object of the armament under our com- 

and, every precaution was taken to 
prevent any miſapprehenſion upon that 
head, by explaining to him the nature of 
it; and two days were fpent in commu— 
nications between the fort and tleet for 
that purpoſe. 

As the commandant, however, did not 
think proper to accede to the requiſitions 
made, in the name of the King, by the 
commodore and me, and refuſed obcying 
the commands of his ſuperior, Mr. Van 
Angelbeck, the governor of Columbo, to 
deliver up the port of Ooſtenburgh to a 
detachment of his majeſty's troops, on 
account of an informality in the order, 
the commodore agreeing with me in the 
propriety of landing the troops, they were 
ditembarked on the 3d, about four miles 
to the northward of the fort of Trinco. 
male, without oppoſition; and, it the 
commandant perſeveres in his reſolution 
to retuſe us admittance as friends, 1 hope 
to have it in my power to begin our ap- 
proaches againſt the fort of Trincomale 
to-morrow night, 

August 30, We broke ground on the 
evening of the 18th, opened the batteries 
on the 23 d, and, before twelve o'clock on 
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Wedneſday the 26th, completed a practi- 
cable breach, Commodore Rainier and [ 
then thought proper to fummon the gar- 
riſon to ſurrender, while preparations 
were making for the aſfault. Terms were 
demanded which could not be allowed, 
and ſuch as we thought conſiſtent were 
tranſmitted in return : theſe not being 
accepted within a limited time, our fire 


re-commenced, and in a few minutes the 


white flag was diſplayed on the ramparts, 
the conditions we had offered were ac. 
cepted, ſigned, and tranſmitted to camp, 
with two captains of the garriſon as hol. 
tages for their performance. | 

This evening the prifoners taken here 
will embark tor Madras, I thall imme. 
diately take up a convenient pofition, and 
begin the neceſſary preparations for the 
attack of Fort 4 the com. 
mandant of that garriſon having refuſed 
to furrender when ſummoned on the 17th 
inſtant: and I have reaſon to hope that 
that fort alſo will be very ſoon in our 
poſſeſſion. J. STUART. 
Articles of Capitulation for the Fort of 

| Trincemale. . 

Art. I. The garriſon ſhall march out 
to-morrow at four in the afternoon by the 
breach, with the honours of war, drums 
beat ing, colours flying: the troops will 
lay down their arms on the glacis. All 
the oflicers, whether Europeans or In. 
dians, thall keep their ſwords. 
creeſles of the Malays ſhall be packed u 
in a cheſt to be delivered to them in cats 
they ſhould be ſent back to their own 
country, as being weapons belonging to 
them, which they never will confent to 
part with. -A. The garriſon thall march 
out at ſun-ſet this evening in the manncr 
demanded ; but the redoubt, the cavilier 
on the tlank of the breach, and the Zee- 
berg baſtion, mult be immediately given 
up to the Britith troops. The creeſſes of 
the Malays ſhall be diſpoſed of in the 
manner requeſted ; and the whole of the 
officers and men thall be conlidered as 
priſoners of war. 

II. All the ammunition and other ef- 
fects of the company ſhall be delivered to 
the perfons named on the part of his 
Britannic majeſty's commanders.-A, 
Granted. 

III. The European officers ſhall not 
be ſent to Europe, contrary to their own 
conſent. —A. . Granted. 

IV. The cttects as well belonging to 
the garriſon as to individuals ſhall be 
preſerved for them.-A. Granted. 
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V. The civil ſervants of the company 
ſhall be allowed to retire to another part 
of the iſland. —A, It is not in the power 
of the officers commanding the Britiſh 
forces to grant this article. 

VI. The ſick and wounded ſhall be 
properly taken care of.—A. Certainly. 

VII. The garriſon ſhall not be ſubject 
to repriſals.—A. Granted, 

The commandant demands permiſſion 
to ſend to the government of the iſland, 
by a civil agent of the company, the papers 
relative to the ſiege. 

Copies of the papers to be ſubmitted to 
the Britiſh commanders. 

Done at the fort of Trincomale, 26th 
Auguſt, 1795. (Signed) J. G. Fox N BAUER. 

Signed, by authority of Commodore 
Rainier and Colonel Stuart, 

P. G. Ac x EWw, Dep. Adj. Gen. 
State of the Garriſon at Trincomale, 

FIT FOR SERVICE. 

_ Total,-1 major, 1 town-1major, 1 gar- 
riſon-writer, 9 captains, 2 captain-lieu- 
tenants, 13 lieutenants, 15 enſigns, 1 
cadet, 5 quarter-maſter ſerjeants, 4 bom- 
bardiers, 45 ſerjeants, 44 corporals, 5 
gunners, 1 ſurgeon, 2 cadets, 24 drum- 
mers and fifers, and 506 privates. 

SICK AND WOUNDED, 
Total. — captain, 5 ferjeants, 10 cor- 
rals, x gunner, 1 ſurgeon, 1 cadet, 1 

drummer and fiter, and 6g privates. 
Abſtrad of the Ordnance taken in the Fort of 
Trincomale. 

Bzxass.—-2 twenty pounders, I eighteen 
ditto, 1 twelve ditto, 2 nine ditto, 2 ſix 
ditto, 2 four ditto, 7 three ditto, 5 one 
ditto, 1 ſwivel, 2 ſix-inch howitzers, 2 


. five and a half inch ditto, 2 four and a 


half inch ditto, 3 twelve and a quarter 
inch mortars, 1 eleven and three quarter 
inch ditto, 1 ten and half inch ditto, 1 
eight inch ditto, 2 five and half inch dit- 


Io, and 5 four inchwditto.—Total : 37 


ſerviceable, and five unſervicable. 

IxoNn.—2 twenty-four pounders, 3 
twenty ditto, 22 eighteen ditto, 17 twelve 
ditto, 14 nine ditto, 3 ſwivels, and 4 cars. 
ronades.— Total: 55 ſerviceable, and 19 
unſerviceable. 


General Return of Killed and Wounded of 


the Troops under the Command of Colonel 


Stuart, during the Siege of Trincomale, 


Auguſt, 1795. 

Total: 1 - bombardier, 3 gunners, 3 
matroſſes, 1 feaman, 1 ſepoy, and 6 laſ- 
cars, killed; 1 major, f captain, 1 lieu- 
tenant, 1 enſign, 4 ſerjeants, 1 corporal, 
2 gunners, 10 matrofles, 13 privates, 


«and 2 ſeamen, (Europeans,) 1 ſyrang, 9 
ſepoys, and 8 laſcars, (natives,) wounded, 

_ Officers wounded. 

Major Smart, deputy quarter-maſter ge- 

3 Seas 
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Captain Gorry, of the 71ſt regiment. 

Lieutenant Preſcot, of the Madras artil» 
lery. | 

Enfign Benſon, of the 52d regiment. 
AucusT 31. After cloſing my diſ- 


patch of yeſterday, an officer was ſent by 


the commandant of Fort Ooſtenburgh, 
requeſting that I would permit an offi. 
cer to meet him this morning for the pur- 
poſe of opening a uegociation for the ſur- 
render of the fort, I accordingly ſent 
Major Agnew, the  adjutant-general of 
the forces under my command, and have 
the ſatisfaction to inform you that the 
garriſon this day ſurrendered themſelves 
riſoners of war, that a detachment of 
is majeſty's troops took poſſeſſion of the 
fort, and the Britith colours were hoiſted 
in it before ſun-ſet. . STUART, 
Articles of Capitulation for Fort Ooftenburgh. 

The commandant of Fort Ooſtenburgh 
ſurrenders the ſaid fort to his Britannic 
Majeſty, on the following conditions : 

Art. I. The troops compoling the gar- 
rifon of Fort Ooſtenburgh ſurrender them- 
ſelves priſoners of war : the officers ſha!l 
keep their ſwords. —A. Granted. 

It. Captain Weermann, and Lieute- 
nant Zelman of the engineer corps, de- 
mand permiſſion to remain here, to ar- 
range their own aftairs and thgſe of the 
officers, A. Theſe oificers will be per- 
mitted to remain a reaſonable time tor 
the arrangement of their affairs. 

III. The property of the officers and 
ſoldiers ſhall be ſecured to them.—-A. 
Granted. 

IV. The ſoldiers ſhall be priſoners of 
war, and ſhall be delivered up for the 
purpoſe of being tranſported from the itl- 
and. They thall not be forced to lerve; 
arid thoſe who ſhall refuſe to enliſt thall 
be tranſported to Europe at a convenient 
8 Granted. 

The Malays ſhall be well treated, 

and ſhall not be forced to ſerve either as 
ſoldicrs or ſailors, -A. Granted. 
VI. The ſtorekeeper, his aſſiſtant, and 
ſecretary, demand permiſſion to remain 
here to arrange their affairs.— A. Thelic 
gentlemen will be allowed a reaſonable 
time for the arrangement of their aflairs, 
but are to be conſidered as priſoners of 
war. 

VII. All the articles of the capitula- 
tion of Trincomale, although not con- 
tained in this capitulation, ſhall be alſo 
extended to thg.garriſon of Ooſtenburgh, 
as far as they ſhall apply. —A. Granted. 

VIII. At four o'clock this afternoon 
the garriſon, ſhall march out, drums beat- 
ing, and the troops ſhall lay down their 
arms,—A. The garriſon will march out 
at four o'clock this afternoon, in the 
manner required by this article; but 4 
e a : detach- 
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detachment of the Britiſh army muſt be 
put in poſleflion of the Water-paſs Gate 
at two o'clock this afternoon, and pro- 
= perſons will be appointed by Captain 

oftman to point out the magazines, &c, 
that guards may be poſted tor their ſecu- 
rity. 

IX. All the ammunition, magazines, 
ee and public property, ſhall be de- 
ivered to a commiſſioner named on the 

art of his Britannic majeſty. 

Fort of Ooſtenburgh, Auguſt 37, 1795, 

(Signed) G. Hor PMAN. 

Signed, by authority of Commodore 
Rainier and Colonel Stuart, 

P. G. Ac NEW, Dep. Adj. Gen. 
ADbMIRALTY OT FIC E, Fan. 7, 1796. 

Diſpatches of which the following are 
Copies and Extracts, have been received 
at this Office, from Rear- Admiral Kainier, 
commanding his Majeſty's Ships in the 
Eaſt Indies. 

SUFFOLK, Back Pay, Trincomale, Auguſt 
14, 1795. 

On the iſt of Auguit I anchored in 
Back Bay, with the Centurion, being 
Joined the day before by Captain Gard- 
ner, in his majeſty's ſhip Heroine, from 
Columbo, with Major Agnew, deputy 
adjutant-general, who had been feat to 
the governor of that place, the chief of 
all the ſettlements on Ceylon, with a let- 
ter from Lord Hobart, and inſtructions 
for his conduct, under the joint autho— 
rity of Colonel Braithwaite and my ſelf, 
to explain to him his majeſty's com- 
mands, and the purpoſe of the arma-— 
ment. Major Agnew brought, in return, 
an order from the Governor of Ceylon to 
the Commandant of Trincomale, to ad- 
mit 300 of his majeſty's troops to garri- 
ſon Fort Ooſtenburgh; to winch, when 
preſented to him, he retufed obedience, 
under a pretence of informality in the 
order. The latter part of this day and 
the greater part of the following was 
occupied in receiving and replying to his 
remonitrances relative thereto; which 
as they were apparently calculated to e- 
vade the great object of the expedition, 
Colonel Stuart and myſelf determined on 
landing the troops, and preparations 
were making accordingly ; but moſt un- 
fortunately, as his majeſty's ſhip Diomede, 
with her tow, were working up againſt a 
ſtrong land-wind in the bay, the ſtruck 
with ſo much violence on a rock, lying 
in fitteen tathoms water, and not deli. 
neated in our charts, between Pigeon 111. 
and and the outer point of this bay, that 
the water the thip made gained ſo faſt on 
every exertion of both ſeamen and fol- 
diers at the pumps, there was barely time 
to take the men out before the foundered, 
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without a poſſibility of ſaving a ſingle 
ſtore of any conſequence but the boats. 
The employment of all the boats on this 
preſſing occation prevented the landing 
the army till the following morning, when 
the firſt detachment of five hundred and 
thirty Europeans and one hundred and 
ten natives, and two field-pieces, landed 
at the White Rocks, within Elizabeth 
Point, without oppolition, and were fol- 
lowed by the remainder of European 
troops and natives as faſt as the boats 
could convey them. The boats with the 
firſt detachment rendezvouſed on-board 
the Heroine, who was placed as near the 
landing place as the could anchor in ſafety, 
and, on the boats puſhing off, preſented 
her broadſide to cover them: the broad- 


lides of the Sutfolk and Centurion would 


alſo have done execution, had there been 
any oppoſition made. In the courſe of 
the next ten days the ſtores and provi» 
tions were landed with all expediton, not 
without the moſt vigorous exertions of 
the ofticers and ſeamen, the land-breeze 
blowing ſtrong all the time, as it itill 
continues, and keeping up the molt ex- 
traordinary high furf 1 ever remember to 
have leen here: the army had then to 
move them from the landing place to the 
camp, a diſtance of three or. tour miles, 
over a very heavy tand. 

Colonel Stuart is making every effort 
preparatory to the attack of the lower 
tort: the Dutch have as yet given no in- 
terruption, as it the commandant waited 
tor ſome further authority. 

August 30. I have the pleaſure to 
acquaint you, for their lordihips inform- 
ation, that the lower fort and town of 
Trincomale ſurrendered to his majeſty's 


arms the 26th inſtant, the eighth day from 


the opening of the trenches, a work the 
enemy molt unaccountably never inter- 
rupted. The grand battery of 8 eight- 
teen pounders and two ten-inch mortars, 
from tive to ſix hundred yards diſtant 
from the glacis of the N. W. baſtion, was ſo 
judicioully planned by Colonel Stuart, and 
the work lo ably executed, as to do a» 
mazing execution from its firſt opening, 
diſmounting, in the courle of the attack, 
al moſt every gun the enemy could bring 

to bear upon it. . 
here were alſo two batteries creed to 
the right of the grand battery, one of 
two twelve pounders, the other of two 
eight-inch howitzers, that annoyed the 
enemy much, and diverted their atteu- 
tion from the working parties of the grand 
battery, which was opened the 23d in- 
ſtant. During the three firſt days, the 
enemy kept up a very ſmart fire trom all 
their works that looked towards our 
batteries, 
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batteries, but with little execution, and 
few caſualties. The breach was effected 
directly over the ſea-gate and landing- 
place of the fort at Back Ray; and when 
practicable, on the morning of the 26th, 
a ſummons was ſent by a drum with the 
conditions of furrender. The return was 
an inadmiflible demand from the com- 
mandant on the part of the garriſon, 
However, after ſome little ceremony he 
ſurrendered on the terms offered, with 
ſome few explanations. 

In the courſe of the operations of the 
army, obſerving Colonel Stuart to be 
ſhort of mcn tor working-parties, the 
dittance of the camp from the trenches 
being nearly two miles, partly over a 
heavy ſand, and vo draught-cattle or ve- 
hicle of any kind to aflift, I prefled him 
to accept of tlie ſervices of tlie ſeamen 
of his mazeity's ſhips, who were accord- 
ingly landed as required, in parties of 
one and two hundred, and worked with 
great cheariulneſs. A party of twenty- 
jeven artillery-men, who had entered at 
Madras, their time being expired, were 
alſo, at Colonel Stuait's requelit, landed 
to aflift in the battery under Mr. William 
Staines, one of the midinipmen of the 
Suttolk. Three of the Suttolk's upper- 
deck guns were landed to ſupply as many 
found defective in the grand battery trom 
injury received, and falſe boring. "three 
hundred ſcamen and marines, under the 
command of Captain Smith, late of the 
Diomede, were aiſo under orders to afliſt 
in farming the breach, had the eneniy 
determined to hold out. 

Colonci Stuart and myſelf have ſent 
all the piiſoners, with a tew exceptions, 
to Madras, in a tranſport and prize, un- 
der convoy of his majeſty's ſhip ticroine, 
There appeared ſome diſpofition among 
the foldiers of the garriſon to mutiny after 
the ſummons was delivered, which pro- 
bably accelerated the ſurrender. His ma- 


| Ictty's forces were put in polleflion of the 


garriſon that very evening; the Dutch 
troops marched out, and grounded their 
arms in the battery. 

Previouſly to the ſurrender of Trinco- 
male, the thips and boats of the ſquadron 
took two imall veſlels laden with provi- 
fious and ſtores tor the garriſon from Co- 
lumbo, and ſeme imall craft belonging to 
the port; having alſo tound one {mail 
ketch, under the guns of the fort, laden 


with rice, the whole ot little value. 


PETER RAINIER. 
A4 general Return of the Killed and Wounded 
of the Scamen of lus Majeſty's Squadron 
under my Command during the Siege of 
Trancomale. 
Suffolk, —2 Seamen wounded, 
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Centurion. —1 Seaman killed, and 2 ditts 
wounded, 
Heroine.— 2 Seamen wounded, 

Totalt.—1 Seaman killed, and 6 ditts 
wounded. 

AucusT 31. Fort Ooſtenburgh ſur- 
rendered to his majeſty's arms this morn- 
ing according to capitulation, which pleaſe 
make known to their lordſhips; and, I 
flatter myſelf, when it is conſidered how 
much time and labour is ſaved, that the 
con ſtruction of batteries, and the conſe- 
quent repair of the works damaged when 
captured, would neceſſarily have required, 
the number of caſualties prevented, and 
lives preſerved, the great advantage of 
obtaining pollethon of ſo important a for- 
tification in an uninjured ſtate at this ad- 
vanced ſeaſon of the year, in the ſecurity 
thereby attorded to both places from any 
enterpriſe of the enemy, with the acqui- 
fition of the only fate harbour on this hide 
of Intlia, and that a very fine one, ihe 
great object of the expedition, the value 
of this moſt ſealonable ſurrender can 
ſcarcely be too highly eſtimated. Much 
commendation is due to the deputy adju- 
taut-general, Major Agnew, for his avbi- 
lity and dexterity in conducting this ne- 
gociation with the Commandant of Fort 
Ooſtenburgh. 

Lieutenant Pulham, of the Suffolk, cut 
out a ſinall veſſel from under the guns of 
Fort Ooſtenburgh the night before laſt, 
without receiving any moleſtatiou from 


the enemy, the crew having abandoned 
her, 


DoWNING STREET, Jan. 16. 

A diipatch, uf which the tellowing is 
an extract, has been received from Lieu. 
tenunt-colovel Crauturd, by the Right 
Hon. Lord Grenville, his Majeity's prin— 
cipal Secretary of State for the Foreign 
Department, dated Head Quvarters of 
Marſhal Clairfait's Army, Creutzenach, 
the 21ſt of December, 1795. 

In conlequence of the advantages ob- 
tained by Marthal Clairfait, as ſtated in 


my laſt, General Jourdan, after having 


attempted in vain by ditterent mancu— 
vres to ſecure the right of his army, began 
his retreat from the Nahe on the 13th in- 
ſtant, and on the 15th he took a polition 
upon the Hunſruch, occupying all the 
principal paſſes between Bacharach on the 
Rhine, and Trarbach on the Moſelle. 
From the 15th to the preſent date ſe- 
veral unimportant actions have taken 


place between the advanced corps of theſe 


two armies, and the Auſtrian light troops 
have at different times ſcoured the coun- 
try from Birkenfeldt to Treves; but the 
ſtrength of the enemy's poſition in the 

mountains, 
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mountains, and the roads that lead to it 
being readered ſo bad by the late rains as 
to make the march of heavy artillery 
almoſt impoſſible, have prevented Marthal 
Clairfait from undertaking any operation 
of conſequence, His cxcellency's line 
now extends from Dreyekhauſen on the 
Rhine, by Stromburg, Kirn, and Ober- 
ſtein, to Birkenfelt, from whence the left 
of his army is connected by a chain of 
light troops with Marſhal Wurmſer's 
right, which occupies Kaiſerſlautern. 
Marihal Wurmſer kas drawn his line from 
Kaiſerſlautern, by Nieuſtadt, along the 
rivulet called the Spirebach, to the Khine. 

General Pichegru has made ſeveral at- 
tempts to oblige the Auſtrians to abandon 
the poſt of Kaiſerſlautern, and on the 


20th inſtant he attacked it with very ſu- 
perior numbers; but, after an action of 
ſeveral hours, he was completely repulſed, 
with the loſs of near two thouſand men, 
and ſeveral cannon. 

The Auſtrians had, on this occaſion, 
twenty- nine officers, and between ſix and 
feven hundred non-commillioned officers 
and privates, killed and wounded. 

Ihe enemy ſometimes make demonſtra- 
tions from Dufleldorf, but the Auſtrian 
corps ſtationed upon the Seig Rivulet keeps 
them completely in check on that fide, 

Part of Marſhal Wuinſer's army and 
the Prince of Conde's corps defend the 
right bank of the Rhine from Philipſ« 
bourgh to Baſle, 


REMARKABLE EVENTS from Jan. 1795 to Jan. 1796. 


1795. 
ANUARY 2. The powder-mills of 
Meſſrs. Pigou and Andrews, at Dart- 
ford, were blown up, and eleven men 
Killed thereby. 

4. Advice was received of the capture 
of Grave, &c. by the French. 

c. The French crotled the Waal in great 
numbers, over the ice, and poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of all the neighbouring country. 
They took two regiments of Dutch troops 
priſoners. 

8. A ſmart action between the Britiſh 
and French troops, near the Waal, in 
which the latter were defeated, 

13. Five ſeamen belonging to the Cul- 
loden exccuted at Portſmouth tor mutiny. 

18. The Exchange at Liverpool deſtroy- 
ed by fire. 

20. The Stadtholder and his ſuite ar- 
rived in England. 

19. News arrived that the French forces 
had taken poſſeſſion of all Holland, and 
that the Stadtholder and his family had 
fied to England. 

FEBRUARY 4. The Habeas Corpus 
Suſpenſion Act renewed. | 

8. The St. Jago Spaniſh regiſter ſhip 
prize-cauſe finally decided in favour of 
the captors. | . 

5. The Turkiſh ambaſlador made his 
Jong-delayed public entry. 

11. A deſperate action between the 
Blanche frigate, of 32 guns, and a French 
trigate of 38; the Frenchman was taken, 
but the brave commander of the Blanche, 
Captain Faulknor, killed. 

— Twenty French merchantmen taken 
and deſtroyed by Sir John Borlaſe War- 
ren's ſquadron. 

In this month the Duke of York was 
appointed field- marſhal of the forces. 


MARCH ». Sir Richard Pellew took 
and deſtroyed fifteen ſail of the French 
merchantmen. 

14. An engagement took place in the 
Mediterranean, in which the French fleet 
was defeated by Admiral Hotham, with 
the loſs of two ſhips of the line, and a 
great number of men. 

Various riots happened in the courſe 
of this month on account ot the dearneſs 
ot proviſions. | 

APRIL 8. The nuptials of his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales and the 
Princeſs Caroline of Bruatwick folem. 
nized in the Chapel-Royal, St. James's. 

20. Advice reccived of the King of 
Pruſſia having concluded a pcace with the 
French rebublic. 

23. Warren Haſtings, Eſq. after a trial 
of ſeven years and three months, was, 
by the peers, acquitted of all the charges 
brought againſt him by the houſe of com- 
inons of Great Britain, 

30. The Rev. Mr. Jackfon, who had 
been convicted in Dublin upon a charge 
of high treaſon, died, as was ſuppoſed by 
poiſon, 

MAY tr. The Boyne man of war, of 
98 guns, took fire at Spithead, and was 
burnt to the water's edge. 

5. Horrid matlacres committed atLyons, 

7. The whole of the Britith infantry 
arrived in England from the Continent. 

9. The ſquadron under the command 
of a een Strachan captured twelve 
ſail of French merchantmen. 

20. G. Errington, Eſq. of Grays, in 
Eſſex, aſſaſſi nated by Ann Broderick, with 
whom he had cohabited previous to his 
marriage with another lady. 

— A violent inſurrection at Paris, on 
account of the ſearcity of bread, and 
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other proviſions, in which many lives 
were loſt. | 

25. Nineteen perſons beheaded for 
promoting the inſurrection of the 20th. 

JUNE 3. A dreadful fire at Copenha- 
gen, which deſtroyed 1,363 houſes, ſcve- 
ral churches, and many public buildings. 

6. Vice-Admiral Cornwallis captured 
eight valuable French merchantmen. 

8. Louis Capet, ſon of the late unfor- 
tunate Louis XVI. died at Paris, aged 
eleven years. 

23. Three line-of-battle ſhips taken 
from the French by Lord Bridport's flect 
off I Orient. 

TULY 7. A ſmart action between the 
Britiſh and French fleets in the Mediter- 
ranean, in which the enemy loſt one ſhip 
of the line, the Alcide. She blew up ſoon 
after ſhe ſtruck, and four hundred of her 


crew perithed. 


17. Miſs Broderick tried at Chelmsford 
for the murder of Mr. Errington, and ac- 
quitted, on proof of her inſanity. 

21. The whole body of French emi- 


gants completely defeated at Quiberon. 


AUGUST 4. Intelligence received of 
the capture of ſix Britith tranſports, with 
troops and ſtores, by the French cruizers 
in the Weſt Indies. 

5. Count Sombreuil and one hundred 
and eighty-ſeven emigrant ofticers, taken 
at Quiberon, were ſhot at Vannes. 

9. Peace between France and Spain 
proclaimed at Madrid. 

12. The navigation of the Scheldt de- 
clared free. 

14. A violent thunder-ſtorm, which did 
great miſchief in many parts of the king- 
dom, | 

16. Advice received of a dreadful fire at 
Montego Bay, in Jamaica, which deſtroy- 
ed one hundred and ten houſes, and an 
immenſe quantity of property. 

25. Trincomale taken by the Engliſh. 

SEPTEMBER :. O' Connor found 
guilty of high treaſon, at Naas, in Ire- 
land, and afterwards hanged, 

— A dreadtul fire at Potzdam. 

6. The whole of the French army 
eroſſed the Rhine, and captured ſeveral 


ſtrong places. 


8. Advice received of Lieutenant 
Pearce of the navy, having formally taken 
poſſeſſion of Noot ka, in the name of his 
Britannic majeſty, 

17. St. Paul's church, Covent- Garden, 
entirely deſtroyed by fire. 

20. Manheim ſurrendered tothe French. 

Peace proclaimed at Hanover between 
the Elector and the French republic. 

OCTOBER 4. The powder- magazine 
at Maubeuge blew up by accident. 

6. A dreadful inſurrection broke out 
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at Paris, which laſted ſeveral days; but 
the conventional troops at length over« 
powered the inſurgents : great numbers 
were killed on both ſides. Many of the 
conſpirators have ſince been executed. 

— Intelligence received of the capture 
of a Dutch Eaſt- Indiaman and a South 
Whaler, by his Majeſty's ſhip Seahorſe ; 
and of the Comet Dutch floop of war, by 
the Unicorn. 

7. The Cenſeur of 74 guns, and the 
greater part of tho homeward-bound Me- 
diterranean fleet, captured by a French 
ſquadron. ä | 

9. A gold mine diſcovered, near Wick- 
low, in Ireland, 


13. A rich Dutch Eaſt-Indiaman, called. 


the Zeelylee, prize to the Sceptre man of 
war, loſt on the rocks of Scilly, and many 
of her crew periſhed. | 

13. The French army under the com- 
mand of General Jourdan obliged to fall 
back from Mentz, and, on its retreat to 
the Rhine, experienced ſeveral defeats. 

— The king groſsly infulted, and his 
perſon endangered, on his way to and 
from the houſe of lords. 

31. Advice received of the capture of 
Simon's Bay, Cape of Good Hope, by 
Vice-Admiral Elphinſtone, &c. and of 
the detention of five thips found in the 
harbour, 

NOVEMBER 11. Colonel Crauford's 
account of the defeat of the French be- 
fore Mentz, publiſhed in an Extraordinary 
Gazette. 

14. The tranſports with emigrant 
troops on-board, for the continent, driven 
on the coaſt of Calais, 

17. The Weſt-India convoy, under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Chriſtian, 
driven back to port, in a ſevere gale of 
wind, and five of the tranſports, with 
troops on board, loſt. 

23. An account of the ſurrender of the 
Dutch colony of the Cape of Good Hope 
to his majeſty's forces, publiſhed in an 
Extraordinary Gazette. 

25. The King of Poland made a formal 
ſurrender of his crown, for a penſion. 

DECEMBER 13. Two bills, for the 
preſervation of his majeſty's perſon, and 
the prevention of ſeditious meetings, re- 
ceived the royal aſſent by commiſhon. 
Theſe bills cauſed many very ſpirited de- 
bates in both houſes, and petitions from 
various parts of the country, both for and 
againſt them, were preſented, 

9966... 

JANUARY 1. A ſuſpenſion of arms 
between the French and the Auſtrians 
was agreed on for one month. 


7. Her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of 


Wales deliyered of a daughter, 
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ANECDOTES or Tur LIFE and CHARACTER or 
ADMIRAL LORD RODNEY. 


EORGE BRIDGES, Lord Rod- 
ney, was born in the year 1718. 

His father was a naval (wc and 
commanding, at the time of his ſon's 
birth, the yacht in which the king, 
attended by the Duke of Chandos, 
was paſſing to or from Hanover, he 
aſked and obtained leave to have the 
honour of calling his infant ſon George 
Bridges. The royal and noble god- 
fathers adviſed Captain Rodney to 
educate his boy for his own profeſſion, 
promiling to promote him as rapidly 
as the merit he ſhould diſplay and the 
regulations of the navy would permit. 
Of young Rodney's early exertions 
in the ſervice of his country, we have 
no account, till the year 1751, when 
we find him, in the rank of a commo- 
dore, ſent out to make accurate diſ- 
coveries reſpecting an ifland which 
was ſuppoſed to lie about 50 N. lat. 
and about zoo leagues W. of Eng- 
land: but he returned without having 
ſeen any ſuch iſland as that which he 
was appointed to ſurvey. In the war 
which ſoon followed this voyage of 
diſcovery, he was promoted to the 
rank of a rear-admiral, and was em- 
ployed to bombard Havre-de-Grace ; 
which in 1759 and 1760 he conſidera- 
bly damaged, together with ſome ſhip- 
ping. In 1761 he was ſent on an ex- 
pedition againſt Martinico, which was 
reduced in the beginning of the year 


1762, and about the ſame time St. 


Lucia ſurrendered to Capt. Harvey. 
Both thele iſlands were reſtored to the 
French at the peace of 1963. 

In reward for his ſervices, he was 


created a knight of the Bath; but 


being inattentive, as many ſeamenare, 
to the rules of economy, his circum- 
ſtances became ſo embarraſſed that he 
was obliged to fly from his country, 
with very ſlight hopes of ever being 
able to return. He was at Paris when 
the ill-adviſed policy of that court 
made them take a decided part with 
America againſt Great-Britain ; and 
It is {aid that ſome men in power, no 
ſtrangers to the deſperate ftate of Sir 
George's affairs, offered him a high 
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command in the French navy, if he 
would carry arms againſt his own 
country. This offer he rejected with 
becoming indignation. Soon after 
this gallant behaviour, the Duke de 
Chartres, afterwards the infamous 
Orleans, told Sir George that he was 
to have a command in the fleet which 
was to be oppoled to that under the 
command of his countryman Mr. 
Keppel : and with an inſulting air 


aſked him what he thought would be- 


the conſequence of their meeting ? 
«© That my countryman will carry 
our highneſs with him to learn Eng- 
liſh was the hith-ſpirited reply.— 
When the diviſions, which the mu- 
tual recriminations of Admiral Kep- 
pel and Sir Hugh Palliſer excited in 
the Britiſh navy, made it difficult for 
the miniſtry to procure experienced, 
and at the ſame time popular, com- 
manders for their fleets, Lord Sand- 
wich wrote to. Sir George Bridges 
Rodney, offering him a principal com- 
mand; but the difficulty was for the 
veteran to find money to pay his ac- 
counts in France, ſo that he might be 
permitted to leave that kingdom. 
The money, it has been repeatedly 
affirmed, was advanced to him by the 
courtiers whoſe offer he had before 
indignantly rejected. He arrived, 
therefore, in England, and was again 
employed in the ſervice of his coun- 
try. His firſt exploit after his ap- 
pointment was in January 1780, when 
he took nineteen Spaniſh tranſports 
bound to Cadiz from Bilboa, roge- 
ther with a 64-gun ſhip and five fri- 
gates, their convoy. On the :6th of 
the ſame month he fell in with the 


Spaniſh fleet, conſiſting of eleven fail 


of the line, under the command ot 
Don Juan de Langara; of which one 
was blownup during the engagement, 
five were taken and carried into Gi- 
braltar, among which was the admi- 
ral's ſhip, and the reſt were much ſhat- 
tered, In April the ſame year, he 
fell in with the French fleet, under 
the command of Admiral Guichen, 
at Martinico, whom he obliged to 
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fight, and whom he completely beat; 
though from the ſhattered ſtate of his 
own fleet, and the unwillingneſs of 
the enemy to riſk another action, he 
took none of their ſhips. The ſuc- 
ceſsful efforts of our gallant admiral 
during the year 1780 were generally 
applauded through the nation. He 
received the thanks of both houſes of 
parliament, and addreſſes. of thanks 
from various parts of Great- Britain, 


and the iſlands to which his victories 


were more particularly ſerviceable. 
In December the ſame year, he made 
an attempt, together with General 
Vaughan, on St. Vincent's, but fail- 
ed. In 1781, he continued his exer- 
tions, with much ſucceſs, in defend- 
ing the Weſt-India iſlands; and, along 
with the above named general, he 
conquered St. Euſtatius; on which 


occaſion his conduct to the inhabitants 


has been much, though perhaps un- 
juſtly, cenſured. The ifland was cer- 
tainly a neſt of contraband traders. 
On the 12th of April 1782, he came 
toacloſe action with the French fleet 
under Count de Graſſe; during which 
he ſunk one ſhip and took five, of 
which the admiral's ſhip, the Ville de 
Paris, was one. The following year 
brought peace; but, as a reward for 


his numerous ſervices, he had a grant 


of 2000l. a-year for himſelf. and his 
two ſucceſſors. He had long before 
been created a baronet, was rear-ad- 
miral of Great-Britain, and at length 
was juſtly promoted to the peerage, 
by the title of Baron Rodney of Stoke, 
Somerſetſhire, and made vice-admi- 
ral of Great-Britain. He was once 
alſo governor of Greenwich hoſpital. 

Lord Rodney had been twice mar- 
ried; firſt to the ſiſter of the Earl of 
Northampton, and ſecondly to the 
daughter of John Clies, Eſq. with 
whom he did not reſide for ſeveral 
years before his death, which happen- 
ed on the 24th of May 1792. He was 
ſucceeded in title and eſtates by his 
ſon George, who married in 1781 


Martha, daughter of the Right Hon. 


my to action. 


and trade in general. 
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Alderman Harley, by whom he has 
iſſue. | 

Of the private life of Lord Rodney 
we know but little. His attention to 
the wants of the ſeamen, and the war- 
rant officers ſerving under him, indi- 
cated that humanity which is always 
allied to true courage. He has often, 
from the number of diſhes which his 


rank brought to his table, ſelected 


ſomething very plain for himſelf, and 
ſent the reſt to the mid{hipmen's meſs, 
His public tranſactions will tranſmit 
his name with honour to poſterity ; 
his bravery was unqueſtionable, and 
his ſucceſs has been ſeldom equalled. 
It has, indeed, been very generally 
ſaid, that his ſkill in naval tactics was 
not great, and that he was mdebted to 
the luperior abilities of Capt. Young 
and Sir Charles Douglas for the ma- 
neuvres by which he was fo ſucceſo- 
ful againſt Langara and De Graſſe. 


But, ſuppoſing this to be true, it de- 


tracts not from his merit. A weak 
or ſooliſh commander could not always 
make choice of the ableſt officers for 
his firſt captains, nor would ſuch a 
man be guided. by their advice. 
Whatever was Lord Rodney's {kill 
in the ſcience of naval war, or howe- 
ver much he may have been beholden 
to the counſels of others, he certainly 
poſſeſſed himſelf the diſtinguiſhed me- 
rit of indefatigable exertion ; for he 
never omitted any thing within the 
compaſs of his power to bring the ene- 
He therefore unqueſ- 
tionably deſerves the reſpect and the 
gratitude of his country. In the year 
1783 the houſe of aſſembly in Jamai- 
ca voted 1000l. towards erecting a 
marble ſtatue to him, as a mark of 
their gratitude and veneration for his 
gallant ſervices, ſo timely and glo- 
riouſly performed for the ſalvation of 
that iſland in particular, as well as the 
whole of the Britiſh Weſt India iſlands 
We have not, 
however, heard of any ſuch tribute 
being paid to him in Britain either be- 


fore or ſince his death. 
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HISTORY or Tar RISE and FALL or Tue BRITISH EMPIRE ix 
AMERICA.—Continued from page 366. 


HE victory at Briar's Creek, men- 


tioned in our laſt, proved of con- 
ſiderable ſervice to the Britiſh cauſe. 
Great numbers of the loyaliſts joined 
his army, and conſiderably increaſed 
its force. Gen. Prevoſt was enabled to 
ſtretch his poſts tarther up the river, 
and to guard all the principal paſſes; 
ſo that General Lincoln was reduced 
to a ſtate of inaction ; and at laſt mov - 
ed off towards Auguſta, in order to 
protect the provincial aſſembly, which 
was obliged to fit in that place, the 
capital being now in the hands of the 
Britiſh, | 

Lincoln had no ſooner quitted his 

por, than it was judged a propertime 

y the Britiſh general to put in exe- 

ution the grand ſcheme which had 
been meditated againſt Carolina. 
Many difficulties indeed lay in his 
way. The river Savannah was ſo 
ſwelled by the exceſſive rains of the 
ſeaſon, that it ſeemed impatlable; the 
oppoſite ſhore for a great way was fo 
full of ſwamps and marſhes, that no 
army could march over it without the 
greateſt difficulty; and, to render the 
paſſage ſtill more difficult, General 
Moultrie was left with a conſiderable 
body of troops in order to oppofe the 
enemy's attempts. But in ſpite of 
every oppolition, the conſtancy and 
perſeverance of the Britiſh forces at 
laſt prevailed. General Moultrie was 
defeated, and obliged to retire to- 
wards Charleſtown; and the victorious 
army, after having waded through 
the marſhes for ſome time, at laſt ar- 
rived in an open country, through 
which they purſued their march with 
great rapidity towards the capital; 
while Genezal Lincoln remained in a 
ſtate of ſecurity at. Auguſta, vainly 
imagining that, the obſtacles he had 
left in the way could not be ſur— 
mounted, 

Certain intelligence of the danger 
to which Charleſtown was expoſed, at 
laſtarouſed the American general from 
his lethargy. A choſen body of in- 
fantry, mounted on horſeback for the 
greater expedition, was diſpatched 


3D 2 


before him; while Lincoln himfelf 
followed with all the forces he could 
collect. General Moultrie too, with 
the troops he had brought from the 
Savannah, and fome others he had 
collected ſince his retreat from thence, 
had taken poſſeſſion of all the avenues 
leading to Charleſtown, and prepared 
for a vigorous defence. But all * 
poſition proved ineffectual. The A- 
mericans were defeated in every en- 
counter; and, retreating continually, 
allowed the Britiſh army to come with- 
in cannon-ſhot of Charleſtown on the 
12th of May. | 

The town was now ſummoned to 
ſurrender, and the inhabitants would 
gladly have agreed to obſerve a neu- 
trality during the reſt of the war, and 
would have engaged alſo for the reſt 
of the province. But, theſe terms not 
being accepted, they made prepara- 
tions for a vigorous defence, It was 
not, however, in the power of the 


Britiſh commander at this time to 


make an attack with any proſpect of 
fucceſs, His artillery was not of ſuf- 
fcient weight; there were no ſhips to 
ſupport his attack by land; and Gen. 
Lincoln, advancing rapidly with a ſu- 
perior army, threatened to incloſe him 
between his own force and the town ; 
ſo that ſhould he fail in his firſt attempt 
certain deſtruction would be the con- 
ſequence. For theſe reaſons he with- 
drew his forces from before the town, 
and took poſſeſſion of two iſlands, cal- 
led St. James's and St. John's, lying 
to the ſouthward; where having wait- 
ed fome time, his force was augment- 
ed by the arrival of two frigates, 
With theſe he determined to make 
himſelf maſter of Port Royal, another 
ifland poftefſed of an excellent har- 
bour and many other natural advanta- 
ges, from its ſituation alfo command - 
ing all the ſea-coaſt from Charlettown 

to Savannah River. The American 

general however did not allow this to 
be accompliſhed without oppaſition. 

Perceiving that his opponent had oc- 

cupied an advantageous poft on St. 

John's iſtand preparatory to his enter 

priſe 
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priſe againſt Port Royal, he attempt- 
ed, on the 2oth of Tune, to diſlodge 
him from it; but, after an obſtinate 
attack, the provincials were, as uſual, 
obliged to retire with conſiderable 
Joſs. On this occaſion the ſucceſs of 
the Britiſh arms was in a great mea- 
ſure owing to an armed float; which 
galled the right flank of the enemy ſo 
effectually, that they could direct their 
efforts only againſt the ſtrongeſt part 
of the lines, which proved impregna- 
ble to their attacks. This diſappoint- 
ment was inſtantly followed by the 
loſs of Port Royal, which General 
Prevoſt took poſſeſſion of, and put his 
troops into proper ſtations, waiting for 
the arcival of ſuch reinforcements as 
were neceflary for the intended attack 
on Charleſtown. 

In the mean time, Count d'Eſtaing, 
who, as we have already obſerved, 
had put into Boſton harbour to refit, 
had uſed his utmoſt efforts to ingrati- 
ate himſelf with the inhabitants of 
that city. Zealous alſo in the cauſe 


of his maſter, he had publiſhed a pro- 


Claraation to be diſperſed through Ca- 
nada, inviting the people to return to 
their original friendſhip with France, 
and declaring that all who renounced 
theirallegiance to Great Britain ſhould 
certainly find a protector in the King 
of France. All his endeavours, how - 
ever, proved inſufficient at this time 
to produce any revolution, or even to 
form a party of any conſequence a- 
mong the Canadians. 

As ſoon as the French admiral had 
refitted his fleet, he took the oppor- 
runity, while that of Admiral Byron 
had been ſhattered by a ſtorm, of ſail- 
ing to the Welt Indies. During his 
operations there, the Americans hav - 
ing repreſented his conduct as totally 
unſerviceable to them, he received 
orders from Europe to aſſiſt the colo- 
nies with all poſſible ſpeed. | 

In compliance with theſe orders, he 
directcd his courſe towards Georgia, 
with. a deſign to recover that province 
out of the hands of the enemy, and 
to put it, as well as South Carolina, 
in ſuch a poſture of defence as would 
effectually ſecure them from any fu- 
ture attack. This ſeemed to be an 
eaſy matter, from the little force with 
which he Knew he ſhould be oppoſed; 
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and the next object in contemplation 
was no leſs than the deſtruction of 
the Eritiſh fleet and army at New 
York, and their total expulſion from 
the continent of America. Full of 
theſe hopes, the French commander 
arrived off the coaſt of Georgia with 
a fleet of twenty-two ſail of the line 
and ten large friguien. His arrival 
was fo little expected, that ſeveral 
veſſels laden with proviſions and mili— 
tary ſtores fell into his hands: the 
Experiment alſo, a veſſel of 50 guns, 
commanded by Sir James Wallace, 
was taken after a ſtout reſiſtance. On 
the continent, the Britiſh-troops were 
divided. General Prevoſt, with an 
inconliderable part, remained at Sa- 
vannah ; but the main force was under 
Colonel Maitland at Port Royal. On 
the firſt appearance of the French 
fleet, an expreſs was diſpatched to 
Colonel Maitland : but it was inter- 
cepted by the enemy; ſo that, before 
he could ſet out in order to join the 
commander in chief, the Americans 
had ſecured moſt of the paſſes by land, 
while the French fleet effectually 
blocked up the paſſage by fea. But 
by taking advantage of creeks and in- 
lets, and marching over land, he ar- 
rived juſt in time to reheve Savannah. 
D' Eſtaing, after making a gaſco- 
nade of what had happened at St. 
Vincent's and Grenada, had allowed 
General Prevoſt twenty-four hours to 
deliberate whether he fhould capitus, 
late or not. This time the general 
employed in making the beſt prepara - 
tions he could for a detence; and du- 
ring this time it was that Colonc] 
Maitland arrived. D*Eftaing's ſum— 
mons was now rejected; and, as on 
this occaſion the ſuperiority of the 
enemy was by no means ſo much out 
of proportion as it had been at Gre- 
nada, there was every probability of 
ſucceſs on the part of the Britiſh. 
The garriſon now conſiſted of 3000 
men, all of approved valour and ex- 
perience, while the united force of 
the French and Americans did not 
amount to 16,000, The event was 
anſwerable to the expectations of the 
Britiſh general. Having the advan- 
tage of a ſtrong fortification and ex- 
cellent engineers, the fire of the al- 
lies made fo little impreſſion, that 
D'Eſtaing 
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D'Eſtaing reſolved to bombard the 
town, and a battery of nine mortars 
was erected for the purpoſe. This 
produced a requeſt from General Pre- 
voſt, that the women and children 
might be allowed to retire to a place 
of ſafety. But the allied command- 
ers had the inhumanity to refuſe com- 
phance; and they reſolved to give a 
general aſſault. This was according - 
ly attempted on the gth of October; 
but the aflailants were every where 
repulſed with ſuch flaughter, that 
1200were killed and wounded; among 
the former was Count Polaſki, and 
among the latter D'Eſtaing himſelf. 

This diſaſter entirely. overthrew 
the ſanguine hopes of the Americans 
and French; mutual reproaches and 
animoſities took place in the moſt, v10- 
lent degree; and, after waiting eight 
days longer, both parties prepared for 
a retreat; the Freach to their {hip- 
ping, and the Americans into Carolina. 

While the allies were thus unſuc— 
ceſsfully employed in the ſouthern 
colonies, their antagoniſts were no leſs 
aſſiduous in diſtreſſing them in the nor- 
thern parts. Sir George Collier was 
ſent with a fleet, carrying on-board 
General Matthews, with a bodv of 
land-forces, into the province of Vir- 
ginia. Their firſt attempt was on the 
town of Portſmouth ; where, though 
the enemy had deſtroyed ſome ſhips 
of great value, the Eritiſh troops ar- 
rived in time to ſave a great number 
of others. On this. occaſion about 
120 veſſels of different 1izes were 
burnt, and twenty carried oft; and 
an immenſe quantity of proviſions de- 
ſigned for the uſe of General Waſh- 
ington's army was either deſtroyed or 
carried off, together with a great va- 
riety of naval and military ſtores. 
The fleet and army returned with little 
or no loſs to New York. 

The ſucceſs with which this expe- 
dition was attended, ſoon gave en- 
couragement to attempt another. The 
Americans had for ſome time been 
employed in the erection of two ſtrong 
forts on the river; the one at Ver- 
planks Neck on the eaſt, and the other 
at Stoney Point on the welt, fide. 
Theſe when completed would have 
been of the utmoſt ſervice to the Ame- 
ricans, as Commanding the principal 


rience. 
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paſs, called King's Ferry, between 
the northern and ſouthern colonies. 
At preſent, however, they were not 
in a condition to make any effectual 
defence; and it was therefore deter- 
mined to attack them before the works 
ſhould be completed. The force em- 
ployed on this occaſion was divided 
into two bodies; one of which direct- 
ed its courſe againſt Verplanks, and 
the other againſt Stoney Point. The 
former was commanded by General 
Vaughan, the latter by General Pat- 


.tiſon, while the ſhipping was under 


the direction of Sir George Collier. 
General Vaughan met with no reſiſt- 
ance, the enemy abandoning their 
works, and ſetting fire to every thing 
combuſtible that they could not carry 
off. At Stoney Point, however, a vi- 
gorous defence was made, though the 
garriſon was at laſt obliged to capitu- 
late upon honourable conditions. To 
ſecure the poſſeſſion of this laſt, which 
was the more important of the two, 


General Clinton removed from his 


former ſituation, and encamped in 
ſuch a manner that Waſhington could 
not give any aſſiſtance. The Ameri- 
cans, however, revenged themſelves 
by diſtreſſing, with their numerous 
privateers, the trade to New York. 
This occaſioned a third expedition 
to Connecticut, where theſe priva- 
teers were chiefly built and harbour- 
ed. The command was given to Go- 
vernor Tryon and to General Garth, 
an officer of known valour and expe- 
Under convoy of a conſide- 
rable number of armed veſſels they 
landed at Newhaven, where they de- 
moliſhed the batteries that had been 
crected to cppoſe. them, and deſtroy - 
ed the fhipp:n, and naval ſtores; but 
they ſpared the town. itſelf, as the in- 
habitants had abſtained from firing 


out of their houſes upon the troops. 
From 


Newhaven they marched to 
Fairfield, where they proceeded as 
before, reducing the town allo to aſh- 
es. Norwalk was next attacked, which 
in like manner was reduced to aſhes ; 
az was alſo Greenfield, a ſmall ſea. 
port in the neighbourhood. 

Theſe ſucceſſes proved very alarm. 
ing as well as detrimental to the Ame- 
ricans; fo that General Waſhington 
determined at all events to drive the 
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enemy from Stoney Point. For this 
purpoſe he ſent Gen. Wayne with a 
detachment of choſen men, direCting 
them to attempt the recovery of it by 
ſurpriſe. On this occaſion the Ame- 
ricans ſhewed a ſpirit and reſolution 
exceeding any thing they had per- 
formed during the courſe of the war. 
Though af.cr the capture- of it by 
the Britiſh the fortifications of this 
place had been completed, and were 
very ſtrong, they attacked the enemy 


with bayonets, after paſſing through 


a heavy fire of muſquetry and grape- 
ſhot; and, in ſpite of ail oppoſition, 
obliged the ſurviving part of the gar- 
rifon, amounting to 500 men, to {ur- 
render themſelves priſoners of war. 

Though the Americans did not at 
preſent attempt to retain poſſeſſion of 
Stoney Point, the ſucceſs they had 
met with in the enterpriſe embolden- 
ed them to make a ſimilar attempt on 
Paulus Hook, a fortified poſt on the 
Jerſey ſide oppoſite to New York; 
but in this they were not attended 
with equal ſucceſs, being obliged to 
retire with precipitation after they had 
made themſelves maſters of one or 
two poſts. | 

Another expedition of greater im- 
portance was now projected on the 
part of the Americans. This was 
againſt a poſt on the river Penobſcot, 
on the borders of Nova Scotia, of 
which the Britiſh had lately taken pol- 
ſeſſion, and where they had begun to 


erect a fort which threatened to be a 


very great inconvenience to the colo- 
niſts. The armament deſtined againſt 
it was ſo ſoon got in readinefs, that 
Colonel Maclane, the commanding 
officer at Penobſcot, found himſelf 
obliged to drop the execution of part 
of his ſcheme; and, inſtead of a re- 
gular fort, to content himſelf with 
putting the works already conſtructed 
in as good a poſture of defence as poſ- 
ble, The Americans could not ef- 
fect a landing without a great deal of 
ditficulty, and bringing the guns of 
their largeſt veſſels to bear upon the 
ſhore. As ſoon as this was done, 
however, they erected ſeveral batte- 
ries, and kept up a briſk fire ſor the 
ſpace of a fortnight ; after which they 
propoicd to give a general aſſault; 


but, before this could be eftected, 


3 


* 


they perceived Sir George Collier 
with a Britiſh fleet ſailing up the river 
to attack them. On this they inſtant- 
ly embarked their artillery and nuli- 
tary ſtores, ſailing up.the river as far 
as peilible in order to avoid him. 
They were {o cloſely purſucd, haw- 
ever, that not a ſingle veſſel could eſ- 
cape; ſo that the whole fleet, con- 
fiiting of nineteen armed vellels, and 
twenty four tranſports, was deitroyed ; 
molt of them indeed being blown up 
by themſelves. The ſoldiers and fail. 
ors were obliged to wander through 
immenſe deſerts, where they ſuffered 
much for want of proviſions; and, to 
add to their calamities, a quarrel 
broke out between the ſoldiers and 
ſeamen concerning the cauſe of their 
diſaſter, which ended in a violent 
tray, wherein a great number were 
Killed. 

Thus the arms of America and 
France being almoſt every Where un- 
ſucceſsful, the independency of the 
former ſeemed yet to be in danger 
notwithſtanding the aſſiſtance of fo 
powerful an ally, when further en- 


couragement was given by tlie acceſ- 


hon of Spain to the confederacy 
againſt Britain in the month of June 
1779. The firſt effect of this appear- 
ed in an invaſion of Weſt Florida by 
the Spamards, in September 1779. 
As the country was in no ſtate of de- 
tence, the enemy eaſily made them- 
ſelves maſters of the whole almoſt 
without oppoſition. Their next en- 
terpriſe was againſt the Bay of Hon- 
duras, where the Britiſh logwood- 
cutters were ſettled, Theſe, finding 
themſelves too weak to reſiſt, applied 
to the governor of Jamaica for relief; 
who ſent them a ſupply of men, am- 
munition, and nülitary (tores, under 
Capt. Dalrymple, Betore the arrival 
of this detachment, the principal ſet- 
tlement in thoſe parts, called St, 
George's Key, had been taken by the 
Spaniards and re-taken by the Britiſh. 
In his way Capt. Dalrymple fell in 
with a ſquadron from Admiral Par- 
ker in ſearch of ſome regiſter-ſhips 
richly laden; but which, retreating 
into the harbour of Omca, were too 
ſtrongly protected by the fort to be 
attacked with ſafety. A project was 
then formed, in conjunction with the 

people 


=_ of Honduras, to reduce this 
ort. The delign was to ſurpriſe it ; 
but, the Spaniards having diovered 
them, they were obliged to fight. 
Victory quickly declared for the Bri- 
tiſh; but the fortifications were ſo 
ſtrong, that the artillery they had 
brought along with them were found 
too light to make any impreſſion. It 
was then determined to try the ſucceſs 
of an eſcalade; and this was executed 
with ſo much ſpirit, that the Spa- 
niards ſtood aſtoniſhed without . ma- 
king any reſiſtance, and, in ſpite of all 
the efforts of the officers, threw down 
their arms and ſurrendered. The 
ſpoil was immenſe, being valued at 
three millions of dollars. The Spa- 
niards. chiefly lamented the loſs of 
250 quintals of quickſilver; a com- 
modity indiſpenſably necellary in the 
working of their gold and filver 
mines, ſo that they offered to ranſom 
it at any price; but this was retuſed, 
as well as the ranſom of the fort, tho? 
the governor offered 300,000 dollars 
for it. A ſmall garriſon was left for 
the defence of the place: but it was 
quickly attacked by a ſuperior force; 
they were obliged to evacuate it, tho” 
not without deſtroying every thing 
that could be of uſe to te enemy; 
ſpiking the guns, and even locking the 
gates of the fort and carrying off the 
keys. All this was done in the ſight 
of the beſiegers; after which the gar- 
riſon embarked without the loſs of a 
man. 

As no operations of any conſequence 
took place this year in the province of 
New York, the congreſs made uſe of 
the opportunity to diſpatch General 
Sullivan with a conſiderable force, in 
order to take vengeance on the In- 
dians for their ravages and depreda- 
tions: and the object of the expedi- 
tion was, not merely the reduction of 
them, but 1f poſſible their utter ex- 
tirpation. Of this the Indians were 
appriſed; and, collecting all their 
ſtrength, reſolved to come to a deci- 
live engagement. Accordingly they 
took a ſtrong poſt in the moſt woody 
and mountainous part of the country ; 
erecting a breaſt-work in their front 
of large logs of wood extending balf 
a mile in length, while their right 
flank was covered by a river, and the 
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left by a hill of difficult acceſs. This 
advantageous polition they had taken 
by the advice of the refugees who 
were among them, and of whom 290 
or 300 were preſent in the battle. 
Thus poſted, the Indians waited the 
approach of the American army: but 
the latter, having brought ſome artil- 
lery along with them, played it againſt 
the breaſt-work of the enemy with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that in two hours it was 
almoſt deſtroyed; and at the ſame 
time a party having reached the top of 
the hill, they were afraid of being 
ſurrounded, on which they inſtantly 
fled with precipitation, leaving a great 
number of killed and wounded be- 
hind them. The Americans after 
this battle met with no further reſiſt. 
ance of any conſequence. They were 
ſuffered to proceed without interrup= 
tion, and to execute in the moſt am- 
ple manner the vengeance they had 
projected. On entering the country 


of the Indians, it appeared that they 


had been acquainted with agriculture 


and the arts of peace far beyond what 


had been ſuppoled. From General 
Sullivan's account 1t was learned, that 
the Indian houſes were large, conve- 
nient, and even elegant; their grounds 
were excellently cultivated, and their 
gardens abounded in fruit-trees and 
vegetables of all kinds fit for food. 
The whole of this fine country was 
now by the American general con- 
verted into à deſert. Forty towns 
and ſettlements, beſides ſcattered ha- 
bitations, were demolithed; the fields 
of corn, the orchards, the plantations, 


were utterly laid waſte; all the fruit- 


trees were cut down; and fo great had 
been the induſtry of the Indians, that 
in one orchard 1500 of theſe were 
deſtroyed. The quantity of corn 
waſted on this occation was ſuppoſed 
to amount to 160,000 buſhels. In 
ſhort, ſuch was the deſolation, that, 
on the American army's leaving the 
country, not a houſe, not a field of 
corn, nor a fruit-tree, was left upon 
the ground ; nor was an Indian to be 
ſeen. throughout the whole tract. 

We mult now take a view of the 
tranſactions in the ſouthern colomes 
to which the war was, in the year 
1780, ſo effectually transferred, that 
the operations there became at laſt de- 

cifive., 
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ciſſve. The ſucceſs of General Pre- 
volt in advancing to the very capital 
of South Carolina has been already 
related, together with the obſtacles 
which prevented him from becoming 
maſter of it at that time. Towards 
the end of the year 1779, however, 
Sir Henry Clinton ſet {ail from New 
York with a conſiderable body of 
troops, intended for the attack of 
Charleſtown, South Carolina, in a 
fleet of ſhips of war and tranſports, 
nnder the command of Vice-admiral 
Arbuthnot. They had a very tedi- 
ous voyage; the weather was uncom- 
monly bad; ſeveral of the tranſports 
were loſt, as were alſo the greater part 
of the horſes which thoy carried with 
them, intended tor cavalry and other 
public uſes; and an ordnance-fhip 
likewiſe foundered at ſea. Having 
arrived at Savannah, where they en- 
deavoured to repair the damages ſuſ- 
tained on their voyage, they proceeded 
from thence, on the 1oth of February 
1780, to North Ediſto, the place of 
debarkation which had been previ- 
ouſly appointed. They had a favour- 
able and ſpeedy paſlage thither : and, 
though it required time to have the 
bar explored and the channel marked, 
the tranſports all entered the harbour 
the next day; and the army took 
poſſeſſion of John's iſland without op- 
poſition. Preparations were then 
made for paſſing the ſquadron over 
Charleſtown-bar, where the high- 
water ſpring-tides were only nineteen 
feet deep; but no opportunity offered 
of going into the harbour till the. 20th 
of March, when it was effected with- 
out accident, though the American 
galleys continually attempted to pre- 
vent the Engliſh boats from ſounding 
the channel. The Britiſh troops had 

reviouſly removed from John's to 
ere itland; and on the 2gth of 
the ſame month they effected their 
landing on Charleſtown Neck. On 
the 1it of April they broke ground 
within $00 yards of the American 
works; and by the $th the beſiegers 
guns were mounted in battery. 

As ſoon as the army began to erect 
their batteries againſt the town, Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot embraced the firſt 
favourable opportunity of paſling 
Sullivan's iſland, upon which was a 
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ſtrong fort of batteries, the chief de- 
fence of the harbour. He weighed 
on the gth, with the Roebuck, Rch- 
mond, and Romulus, Blonde, Virgi- 
nia, Raleigh, and Sandwich armed- 
ſhip, the *' Renown bringing up the 
rear; and, paſſing through a ſevere 
fire, anchored in about two hours un- 
der James's ifland, with the loſs of 
twenty-ſeven ſeamen killed and 
wounded. The Richmond's fore-top- 
maſt was ſhot away, and the ſhips in 
general ſuſtained damage in their maſts 
and rigging, though not materially in 
their hulls. But the Acetus tranſ- 
port, having on-board ſome naval 
ſtores, grounded within gun-ſhot of 
Sullivan's iſland, and received ſo much 
damage that ſhe was obliged to be 
abandoned and burnt. 

On the 1oth, Sir Henry Clinton and 
Admiral Arbuthnot ſummoned the 
town to ſurrender to his majeſty's 
arms; but Major- general Lincoln, 
who commanded in Charleſtown, re- 
turned them an anſwer, declaring it 
to be his intention to detend the place. 
The batteries were now opened againſt 
the town; and from their efrect the 
fire of the American advanced works 
conliderably abated. It appears, that 
the number of troops under the com- 
mand of Lincoln were by far too few 
for defending works of ſuch extent as 


— 


thoſe of Charleſtown; and that many 


of theſe were men little accuſtomed to 
military ſervice, and very ill provided 
with clothes and other neceflaries. 
Lincoln had been for ſome time ex- 
pecting reinforcements and ſupplies 
from Virginia and other places; but 
they came in very flowly. Earl Corn- 
wallis and Lieutenant-colonel Tarle- 
ton under him, were alſo extremely 
active in intercepting ſuch reinforce- 
ments and ſupplies as were ſent to the 
American general. They totally de- 
feat2d a conſiderable body of cavalry 
and militia which was proceeding to. 
the relief of the town; and alſo made 
themſelves maſters of ſome poſts, 
which gave them in a great degree the 
conimand of the country, by which 
means great ſupplies of proviſions fell 
into their hands. 

Such was the ſtate of things, and 
Fort Sullivan had alſo been taken by 
the King's troops, when on the 18th 
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of April General Clinton again ſum- 
moned the town to ſurrender; an of- 
ter being made, as had been done 
before, that, if they ſurrendered, the 
lives and property of the inhabitants 
ſhould be preſerved to them. Arti- 
cles of capitulation were then pro- 
poſed by General Lincoln, but the 
terms were not agreed to by General 
Clinton. At length, however, the 
town being cloſely inveſted on all 
ſides, and the preparations to ſtorm 
it in every part 
forwardneſs, and the ſhips rea- 
dy to move to the atſault, General 
Lincoln, who had been applied to 
for that purpoſe by the inhabitants, 
ſurrendered it on ſuch articles of ca- 
pitulation as General Clinton had be- 
fore agreed to. This was on the 4th 
of May, which was one month and 
two days after the town had been firſt 
ſummoned to ſurrender. 

A large quantity of ordnance, arms, 
and ammunition, was found inCharleſ- 
town; and, according to Sir Henry 
Clinton's accounts, the number of 
priſoners taken in Charleſtown a- 
mounted to 5618 nien, excluſively of 
near a thouſand ſailors in arms; but, 
according to General Lincoln's ac- 
count tranſmitted to the congreſs, the 
whole number of continental troops 
taken priſoners amounted to no more 
than 2437. The remainder, there- 
fore, influded in General Clinton's 
account, muſt have conſiſted of mi- 
litia and inhabitants of the town. Se- 
veral American frigates were alſo ta- 
ken or deſtroyed in the harbour of 
Charleſtown. 

The loſs of Charleſtown occaſioned 
a conliderable alarm in America : and 
their popular writers, particularly 
the author of the celebrated perform- 
ance intitled Common Senſe, in ſome 
other pieces made uſe of it as a pow- 
erful argument to lead them to more 
vigorous exertions againſt Great Bri- 
tain, that they might the more effec- 
tually and certainly ſecure their inde- 
pendence. 

While Sir Henry Clinton was em— 
ployed in his voyage to Charleſtown, 
and in the ſiege of that place, the 
garriſon at New York ſeem not to 
have been wholly free from appre- 
henſions for their own ſafety. An 
Vox. III. No. 41. 


being in great 
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intenſe froſt, accompanied with great 
falls of ſnow, began about the mid- 
dle of December 1779, and ſhut up 
the navigation of the port of New 
Vork from the ſea, within a few days 
after the departure of Admiral Ar- 
buthnot and General Clinton. The 
ſeverity of the weather increaſed to 
ſo great a degree, that towards the 
middle of January all communicati- 
ons with New York by water were 
entirely cut off, and as many new 
ones opened by the ice. The inha- 
bitants could fcarcely be ſaid to be 
in an inſular ſtate.” Horſes with hea- 


vy carriages could go over the. ice 


into the Jerſeys from one iſland to a- 
nother. The paſſage in the North 
River, even in the wideſt part from 
New York to Paulus Hook, which 
was 2000 yards, was about the 19th 
of January practicable for the hea- 
vielt cannon: an event which had 
beenunknown in the memory of man. 
Proviſions were ſoon after tranſport- 
ed upon fledges, and a detachment 
of cavalry marched upon the ice from 
New York to Staten Ifland, which 
was a diſtance of eleven miles. 

The city of New York being thus 
circumſtanced, was conſidered as 
much expoſed to the attacks from the 
continental troops: and it was ſtrong- 


ly reported that General Waſhington 


was meditating a great ſtroke upon 


New York, with his whole force, by 


different attacks. Some time before 
this, Major-general Pattiſon, com- 
mandant at New Vork, having receiv- 
ed an addreſs from many of the in- 
habitants, offering to put themſelves 
in military array, he thought the 
preſent a favourable opportunity of 
trying the ſincerity of their profeſſi- 
ons. Accordingly he iſſued a procla- 
mation, calling upon all the male 
inhabitants from 16 to. 60 to take up 
arms. The requiſition was ſo readily 
complied with, that in a few days 40 
companies from the fix wards of the 
city were inrolled, officered, and un- 
der arms, to the number of 2609, 
many ſubſtantial citizens ſerving in 
the ranks of each company. Other 
volunteer companies were formed; 
and the city was put intoa very ſtrong 

poſture of defence. 
No attack, however, was made 
upan 
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upon New Vork, whatever deſign 
might originally have been meditated: 
but an attempt was made uponStaten- 
Iſtand, where there were 1800 men, 
under the command of Brigadier-ge- 
neral Sterling, who were well en- 
trenched. General Waſhington, 
whoſe army was hutted at Morris 
Town, ſent a detachment of 2700 
men, with fix pieces of cannon, two 
mortars, and ſome horſes, command- 
ed by Lord Sterling, who arrived at 
Staten Iſland early in the morning of 
the x5th of January. The advanced 
poſts of the Britiſh troops retired up- 
on the approach of the Americans, 
who formed the line, and made ſome 
movements in the courſe of the day; 
but they withdrew in the night, after 
having burat one houſe, pillaged ſome 
others, and carried off with them a- 
bout 200 head of cattle. Immedi- 
ately on the arrival of the Americans 
on Staten Iſland, Lieutenant-general 
Knyphauſen had embarked 600 men 
to attempt a paſſage, and to ſupport 
General Sterling: but the floating 
ice compelled them to return. It is, 
however, imagined, that the appear- 
ance of theſe tranſports, with the 
Britith troops on-board, which the 
Americans could ſee towards the 
cloſe of the day, induced the latter 
to make ſo precipitate a retreat. 
After Charleſtown had ſurrender- 
ed to the king's troops, General Clin- 
ton iſſued two proclamations, and 
alſo circulated a hand-bill amongſt 
the inhabitants of South Carolina, in 
order to induce them to return to 
their allegiance, and to be ready to 
join the king's troops. It was ſaid, 
that the helping hand of every man 
was wanted to re-eſtabliſh peace and 
good government : and that as the 
Commander in chief wiſhed not to 
draw the king's friends into danger, 
while any doubt could remain of their 
jucceſs; ſo now, that this was certain, 
he truſted that one and all would 
heartily join, and by a general con- 
currence give effect to ſuch neceſſa- 
Ty meaſures for that purpoſe as from 
time to time might be pointed out. 


Thoſe who had families were to form 


a militia to remain at home, and oc- 
caſionally to aſſemble in their own 
diſtricts, when required, onder offi- 
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cers of their own chooſing, for the 
maintenance of peace and good order. 
Thoſe who had no families, and who 
could conveniently be ſpared for a 
time, it was preſumed, would cheer- 
fully aſſiſt his majeſty's troops in dri- 
ving their oppreſſors, acting under 
the authority of congreſs; and all the 
miſeries of war, far from that colo- 
ny. For this purpoſe it was ſaid to 
be neceſfary that the young men ſhould 
be ready to aſſemble when required, 
and to ſerve with the king's troops 
for any ſix months of the enſuing 
twelve that might be found requiſite, 
under proper regulations. They 
might chooſe officers to each compa- 
ny to command them ; and were to 
be allowed, when on ſervice, pay, 
ammunition, and proviſions, in the 
ſame manner as the king's troops. 
When they joined the army, each man 
was to be furniſhed with a certificate, 
declaring that he was only engaged 
to ſerve as a nulitia-man for the time 
ſpecified; that he was not to be march- 
ed beyond North Carolina and Geor - 
gia ; and that, when the time was 
out, he was freed from all claims 
whatever of military ſervice, except - 
ing the common and uſual militia— 
duty where he lived. He would 
then, it was ſaid, have paid his debt 
to his country, and be intitled to 
enjoy undiſturbed that peace, liberty, 
and property, at home, which he had 
contributed to ſecure. | 
Theproclamations and pnblications 
of General Clinton appear to have 
roduced ſome effect in South Caro- 
ina though they probably operated 
chiefly upon thoſe who were before 
not much inclined to the cauſe of A- 
merican independence. 'I wo hun- 
dred and ten of the inhabitants ov 
Charleſtown ſigned an addrels to Ge- 
neral Clinton and Admiral Arbuth- 
not, ſoliciting to be re-admitted to 
the character and condition of Britiſh 
fubjects, the inhabitants of that city 
having been hitherto conſdered as 
priſoners on parole ; declaring their 
diſapprobation of the doctrine of A- 
merican independence; and expreſ- 
ſing their regret, that, after the re- 
peal of thoſe ſtatues which give riſe 
to the troubles in America, the over- 
tures mage by his majzeſty*s commiſſi- 
| ers- 
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eners had not been regarded by the 
congreſs. Sir Henry Clinton, in one 
of the proclamations iſſued at this 
time, declared, that if any perſons 
ſhould thenceforward appear in arms 
in order to prevent the eſtabliſhment 
of his majeſty's government in that 
country, or ſhould under any pretence 
or authority whatſoever attempt to 
compel any other perſon to do ſo, or 
who ſhould hinder or intimidate the 
King's faithful and loyal ſubjects from 
joining his forces or otherwiſe per- 
forming thoſe duties their allegiance 
required, ſuch perſons ſhould be 
treated with the utmoſt ſeverity, and 
their eſtates be immediately ſeized 
in order to be confiſcated. 

Mean time the ravages of war did 
not prevent the Americans trom pay- 
ing ſome attention to the arts of peace. 
On the 4th of May an act paſſed by 
the council and houſe of repreſenta- 
tives of Maſſachuſet's Bay for incor- 
porating and eſtabliſhing a ſociety for 
the cultivation and promotion of the 
arts and ſciences. 

Some doubts having ariſen in the 


bliſhed for the trial of all appeals 
from the court of admiralty of the 
United States of America, in caſes 
of capture; to conliſt of three judges, 
appointed and commiſſioned by con- 
greſs, and who were to take an oath 
of office; and that the trials in this 
court ſhould be determined by the u- 
ſage of nations. | 
The difficulties of the congreſs and 
of the people of America had been 
greatly increaſed by the depreciation 
of their paper-currency. At the 
time when the colonies engaged in a 
war with Great Britain, they had no 
regular cival governments eſtabliſhed 
among them of ſufficient energy to 
enforce the collection of taxes, or to 
provide funds for the redemption of 
ſuch bills of credit as their neceſſities 
obliged them to iſſue. In conſe- 
quence of this ſtate of things, their 
bills increaſed in quantity far beyond 
the ſum neceſſary for the purpoſe of 
a circulating medium : and, as they 
wantedat the ſame time ſpecific funds 
to reſt on for their redemption, they 
ſaw their paper-currency daily fink 
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congreſs, towards the cloſe of the in value. The depreciation continued 
preceding year, about the propriety by a kind of gradual progreſſion, 
of their aſſembling in the city of Phi- from the year 1477 to, 3780: fo that, 
ladelphia, it was now refolved that at the latter period, the continental 
they ſhould continue to meet there: dollars were paſſed by common con- 


— . * 
* 


and a committee of three members 


was appointed, to report a proper 
place where buildings might be pro- 
vided for the reception of the con- 
greſs, together with an eſtimate of 
the expence of providing ſuch build- 
ings and the neceſſary offices for the 
ſeveral boards. It was alſo reſolved 
by the congrels, that a monument 
ſhould be erected to the memory of 
their late general Richard Montgo- 


mery, who fell at Quebec, in teſti- 


mony of his ſignal and important ſer— 
vices to the United States of Ameri— 
cz, with an inſcription expreſſive of 
his amiable character and heroic at- 
chievements ; and that the continen- 
tal treaſurers ſhould be directed to 
advance a ſum not exceeding Zool. 
to Dr. Franklin to defray the expence ; 
that gentleman being deſired to cauſe 
the monument to be executed at Pa- 
Tis, or in ſome other part of France. 
It was likewiſe reſolved by the con- 
grels, that a court ſhould be eſta- 
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ſent, in moſt parts of America, at 
the rate of at Tealt 32ths below their 
nominal value. The impoſhbility of 
keeping up the credit of the cur. 
rency to any fixed ſtandard, occaſion- 
ed great and almolt inſurmountable 
embarraſſments in aſcertaining the 
value of property, or carrying on 
trade with any ſufficient certainty. 
Thoſe who ſold, and thoſe who 
bought, were left without a rule 
whereon to form a judgment of their 
profit or their loſs; and every ſpecies 
of commerce or exchange, whether 
foreign or domeſtic, was expoled 
to numberleſs and increaling difficul- 
ties. The conſequences of the de- 
preciation of the paper- currency 
were alſo felt with peculiar ſeverity 
by ſuch of the Americans as were 
engaged in their military ſervices, 


and greatly augmented by their other 


hardſhips. The requiſitions made by 
the congreſs to the ſeveral colonies 
for ſupplies, were alſo far from al- 
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ways being regularly complied with: 
and their troops were not unfre- 
quently in want of the moſt com- 
mon neceſſaries; which naturally oc- 
caſioned complaints and diſcontent 
among them. Some of theſe difficul- 
ties, reſulting from their circam- 
ances and ſituation, perhaps no 
wiſdom could have prevented: but 
they ſeem to have ariſen in part from 
the congreſs not being ſufficiently 
acquainted with the principles of 
finance, and from a defect of ſyſtem 
in the departments of their govern— 
ment. The cauſe of the Americans 
appears alſo to have ſuffered ſome- 
what by their depending too mnch on 
temporary enliſtments. But the con- 
greſs endeavoured, towards the cloſe 
of the year 1780, to put their army 
upon a more permanent footing, and 
to give all the ſatisfaction to their of- 
ficers and ſoldiers which their cir- 
cumſtances would permit. They ap- 
pointed a committee for arranging 
their finances, and made ſome new 
regulations reſpecting their war-ot- 
fice and treaſury-board, and other 
public departments. 
Notwithſtanding the diſadvantages 
under which they laboured, the A- 
mericans ſeemed to entertain no 
doubts but that they ſhould be able 
to maintain their independency. The 
4th of July was celebrated this year 
at Philadelphia with ſome pomp, as 
the anniverſary of American inde- 
pendence. A commencement for 
conferring degrees in the arts was 
held the ſame day, in the hall of the 
- univerſity there; at which the pre- 
ſident and members of the congreſs 
attended, and other perſons in public 
offices. The Chevalier dela Lucerne, 
miniſter plenipotentiary from the 
French king to the United States, was 


alſo preſent on the occaſion. A charge. 


was publicly addreſſed by the pro- 

voſt of the univerſity to the ſtu— 
_ dents; in which he ſaid, that he 
could not but congratulate them“ on 
that auſpicious day, which, amidſt 
the confuſions and deſolations of war, 
beheld learning beginning to revive ; 
and animated them with the pleaſing 
proſpect of ſeeing the ſacred lamp of 
ſcience burning with a ſtill brighter 
flame, and ſcattering its invigorating 


ed tor their ſupport. 
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rays over the unexplored deſerts of 
that extenſive continent ; until the 
whole world ſhould be involved in 
the united blaze of knowledge, li- 
berty, and religion. When he 
ſtretched his views forward (he ſaid), 
and ſurveyed the riſing glories of A- 
merica, the enriching conſequences 
of their determined ſtruggle for li- 
berty, the extenſive fields of intel- 
lectual improvement and uſeful in- 
vention, in ſcience and arts, in ag- 
riculture and commerce, in religion 
and government, through which the 


-unfettered mind would range, with 


increaſing delight, in queſt of the 
undiſcovered treaſure which yet lay 
concealed in the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral, kingdoms of that new 
world; or in the other fertile ſources 
of knowledge with which it abound. 
ed ;—his heart ſwelled with the plea- 
ling proſpect, that the ſons of that 
inſtitution would diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves, in the different walks of lite, 
by their literary contributions to the 
embelliſhment and increaſe of hu- 
man happineſs. 

On the roth of July, M. Ternay, 
with a fleet conſiſting of ſeven ſhips 
of the line, beſides frigates, and a 
large body of French troops com- 
manded by the Count de Rocham- 
beau, arrived at Rhode Ifland ; and 
the following day fix thouſaad men 
were landed there. A committee 
from the general aſſembly of Rhode 
Iſland was appointed to congratulate 
the French general upon his arrival : 
whereupon he returned an anſwer, 
in which he informed them, that the 
king his maſter had ſent him to the 
aſſiſtance of his good and faithful al- 
lies the United States of America. 
At preſent, he ſaid, he only brought 
over the vanguard of a much greater 
force deſtined for their aid ; and the 
king had ordered him to aſſure them, 
that his whole power ſhould be exert- 
He added, 
that the French troops were under 


the ſtricteſt diſcipline; and, acting 


under the orders of General Waſh- 
ington, would live with the Ameri— 
cans as their brethren. 


A ſcheme was ſoon after formed, 


of making a combined attack with 


Engliſh ſhips and troops, under the 
| Command 
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command of Sir Henry Clinton and 
Admiral Arbuthnot, againſt the 
French fleet and troops at Rhode 
Iſland. Accordingly a conſiderable 
part of the troops at New York were 
embarked for that purpoſe. General 
Waſhington, having received infor- 
mation of this, paſſed the North 
River by a very rapid movement, 
and, with an army increaſed to 
twelve thouſand men, proceeded 
with celerity towards King's Bridge, 
in order to attack New York ; but 
learning that the Britiſh general had 
changed his intentions, and diſem— 
barked his troops on the 31ſt of the 
month, General Waſhington recrol\- 
ſed the river, and returned to his 
former ſtation. Sir Henry Clinton 
and the admiral had agreed to relin— 
quiſh their deſign of attacking the 
French and Americans at Rhode 
Iſland as impracticable for the pre- 
ſent, 

An unſucceſsful attempt was alſo 
made about this time in the Jerleys 
by General Enyphauſen, with ſeven 
thouſand Britiſh troops under his 
command, to ſurpriſe the advanced 
poſts of General Waſhington's army. 
They proceeded very rapidly to- 
wards Springfield, meeting little op- 
poſition till they came to the bridge 
there, which was very gallantly de- 
fended by one hundred and ſeventy 
of the continental troops, for fifteen 
minutes, againſt the Britiſh army: 
but they were at length obliged to 
give up ſo unequal a conteſt, with 
the loſs of thirty-ſeven men. After 
ſecuring this paſs, the Britiſh troops 
marched into the place, and ſet fire 
to moſt of the houſes. They allo 
&0nimitted ſome other depredations 
in the Jerſeys ; but gained no Jaurcls 
there, being obliged to return about 
the beginning of July. without ef— 
fecting any thing material. 

But 1n South Carolina the royal 
arms were attended with more ſuc- 
cels. Earl Cornwallis, who com- 
manded the Britiſh troops there, ob- 
tained a very ſignal victory over Ge— 
neral Gates on the 16th of Auguſt. 
The action began at break of day, in 
a ſituation very advantageous for the 
Britiſh troops, but very unfavourable 
do the Americans. The latter were 


. whole line. 


much more numerous ; but the 
ground on which both armies ſtood 
was narrowed by ſwamps on the 
right and left, ſo that the Americans 
could not properly avail themſelves 
of their ſuperior numbers. There 
ſeems to have been ſome want of ge- 
neralſhip in Gates, in ſuffering him- 
{elf to be ſurpriſed in fo diſadvan- 
tageous a poſition : but this circum- 
ſtance was partly the effect of acci- 
dent; for both armies ſet out with a 
delign of attacking each other pre- 
ciſely at the ſame time, at ten the 


preceding evening, and met together 


before day-light at the place where 
the action happened. The attack 
was made by the Britiſh troops with 
great vigour, and in a few minutes 
the action was general along the 
It was at this time a 
dead calm, with a little hazineſs in 
the air, which, -preventing the ſmoke 
from riling, occationed ſo thick a 
darkneſs, that it was difficult to ſee 
the effect of a very heavy and well- 
ſupported fire on both ſides. The 
Britiſh troops either kept up a con- 
ſtant fire, or made uſe of bayonets, 
as opportunities offered : and after 
an obſlinate reſiſtance during three 
quarters of an hour, threw the A- 
mericans into total confuſion, 'and 
forced them to give way. in all quar- 
ters, "The continental troops appear 
to have behaved well, but the mili— 
tia were ſoon broken, and left the 
former to oppoſe the whole force of 
the Britiſh troops. General Gates 
did all in his power to rally the mi- 
litia, but without effect: the conti- 
nentals retreated in ſome order; but 
the rout of the militia was ſo great, 
that the Britiſh cavalry are ſaid to 
have continued the purſuit of them 
to the diſtance of twenty-two miles 
from the place where the action hap- 
hened. The loſs of the Americans 
was very conliderable : about one 
thouſand priſoners were taken, and 
more are laid to have been killed and 
wounded, but the number is not very 
accurately aſcertained. Seven pieces 
of braſs cannon, a number of co— 


lours, and all the ammunition-wag- 


gons of the Americans, were alſo 
taken. Of the Britiſh rroops, the 
killed and wounded amounted to two 

hundred 
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hundred and thirteen. Among the 
3 taken was Major- general 

aron de Kalb, a Pruſſian officer in 
the American ſervice, who was mor- 
tally wounded, having exhibited 
great gallantry in the courſe of the 
uction, and received eleven wounds. 
The Britiſh troops by which this 
great victory was atchieved did not 
much exceed two thouſand, while 
the American army is ſaid to have 
amounted to fix thouſand ; of which, 
however, the greateſt part was militia. 

Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, who 
had greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
this action, was detached the fol- 
lowing day, with ſome cavalry and 
light infantry, amounting to about 
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three hundred and fifty men, to ats 
tack a corps of Americans under 
General Sumpter. He executed this 
ſervice with great activity and mili- 
tary addreſs, He procured good in- 
formation of Sumpter's movements ; 
and by forced and concealed marches 
came vp with and furpriſed him in 
the middle of the day on the 18th, 
near the Cataw ba fords. He totally 
deſtroyed or diſperſed his detach- 
ment, which conſiſted of ſeven hun- 
dred men, killing one hundred and 
fifty on the ſpot, and taking two 
pieces of hraſs cannon, three hun- 
dred priſoners, and forty-tour wag- 
gons. 
To be concluded in our next. 
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AD Fanſhawe wrote the Me- 

moirs of her own Life, which 
contain many curious anecdotes of 
herſelf and her huſband and of the 
115 perſonages of the times. — The 
ollowing beautiful picture of con- 
nubial affection blended with good 
ſenſe and good-humour, might well 
be appended as an additional chapter 
to Xenophon's excellent Treatiſe on 
the Duties of a Wite. 

„% One day, in difcourſe, Lady 
tacitly commended the know- 
ledge of ſtate- affairs, and that ſome 
women were very happy in a good 
underſtanding thereof, as my Lady 
A. Lady S. Mrs. T. and divers o- 
thers; and that for it nobody was at 
firſt more capable than myſelf — 
That in the night ſhe knew there 
came a poſt from Paris from the 
queen, [Henrietta-Maria, wife to 
Charles I. J] and that ſhe would be ex- 
tremely glad to hear what the queen 
commanded the king in order to his 
affairs; ſaying, that, if I would aſk 
my hufband privately, he would tell 
me what he found jn the packet, and 
I might tell her. I, that was young 
and innocent, and to that day never 
had in my mouth“ What news?” 
began to think there was more in en- 
quiring into buſineſs of public affairs 


than I thought of, and that, being a 
faſhionable thing, it would make me 
more beloved of my huſband (if that 
had been poſſible} than I was. After 
my huſband returned home from 
council, after welcoming him (as my 
cuſtom ever was), he went with his 
hand full of papers into his ſtudy for 
an hour or more. I followed him. 
He turned haſtily, and faid, What 
wouldſt thou have, my life? I told 
him, I heard the prince had received 
a packet from the queen, and J 
gueſſed it that in his hand, and I de- 
fred to know what was in it. He 
ſmiling replied, My love, I will im- 
mediately come to thee ; pray thee 
go, for Jam very buſy. When he 
came ont of his cloſet, I reſumed my 
ſuit; he kiſſed me, and talked of 
other things. At ſupper 1 would eat 
nothing. He (as uſually) fat by me, 
and drank often to me (which was 
his cuſtom), and was full of diſcourſe 


to company that was at table. Going 


to bed I aſked him again, and faid, I 
could not believe he loved me, if he 
refuſed to tell me all he knew; but 
he ſaid nothing, and ſtopped my 


mouth with kiſſes; ſo we went to 


bed.—1I cried, and he went to ſleep 
Next morning very early (as his 
cuſtom was) 1. called to riſe, but 

began 
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began to diſcourſe with me firſt, to 
which I made no reply. He roſe, 
came to the other fide of the bed, 
and kiſſed me, and drew the curtain 
ſoftly, and went to court. When 
he came home to dinner, he preſent- 
ly came to me (as was uſual) ; and, 
when I had him by the hand, L laid, 
Thou doſt not care to ſee me troubled, 
To which he (taking me in his arms) 
anſwered, My deareſt foul, nothing 
upon earth can afflict me like that; 
and, when you aſked me of my buſi— 
neſs, it was wholly out of iny pow- 
er ſatisfy thee ; for my life and for- 
tune ſhall be thine, and every thought 
of my heart in which the truſt I am 
in may not be revealed; but my ho- 
nour is mine own, which I cannot 
preſerve if I communicate the prince's 
affairs; and, pray thee, with this 
an{wer reſt ſatisfied. So great was 
his reaſon and goodneſs, that, upon 
conſideration, it made my tolly ap- 
pear to be ſo vile, that from that day 
until the day of his death I never 
thought fit to aſk him any buſineſs but 
what he communicated to me freely, 
in order to his eſtate or family.” 
The following exquiſitely tender 
incident took place between Lady 
Fanſhawe and her huſband, in a 


voyage they made together from Gal- 


way to Malaga, in the ſpring of the 
year 1649. ; 

„ We purſued- our voyage with 
proſperous winds, but a moſt tem- 
peſtuous maſter, a Dutchman (which 
is enough to ſay), but truly, I think, 
the greatelt beaſt | ever ſaw of his 
kind. When we had juſt paſſed the 
Straits, we ſaw coming towards us, 
with full fails, a Turkiſh galley well 
manned, and we believed we ſhould be 
carried away flaves; for this man 
had ſo laden his ſhip with goods for 
Spain, that his guns were uſeleſs, 
tho? the ſhip carried ſixty guns. He 
called for brandy,” and atter he had 
well drunken and all his men, which 
were near two hundred, he called 
for arms, and cleared the deck as 
well as he could, reſolving to fight 
rather than loſe his ſhip, which was 
worth 30,cogl. This was ſad for us 


pollengers, but my huſband bid us 
e ſure to keep in the cabin, and not 
appear, which would make the Turks 
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think we were a man of war; but, if 
they ſaw women, they would take us 
for merchants, and board us. He 
went upon deck, and took a gun, a 
bandelier, and ſword, expecting the 
arrival of the Turkiſh man of war. 
This beaſt-captain had locked me up 


in the cabin.—LI knocked and called 


to no purpoſe, until the cabin-boy 
came and opened the door. I, all in 
tears, deſired him to be ſo good as to 
give me his thrum cap and his tarred 
coat, which he did, and I gave him 
halt-a-crown, and putting them on, 
and flinging away my night-clothes, 
I crept up ſoftly, and ſtood upon the 
deck by my huſband's fide, as free 
from ſickneſs and fear as, I confeſs, 
of diſcretion, but it was the effect of 
that paſſion which I could never 
maſter. By this time the two vellels 
were engaged in parley, and fo well 
ſatisfied with ſpeech and fight of each 
other's force, that the Turks man of 
war tacked about, and we cantinued 
our courſe. But, when your father 
ſaw it convenient to retreat, lookin 
upon me, he bleſſed himſelf, and 
ſfarched me up in his arms, ſaying, 
Good God, that love can make this 
change! and,though he ſeemingly chid 
me, he would laugh at it as often as 
he remembered that voyage.” 

We ſhall preſent a few more ex- 
tracts from theſe Memoirs, which it 
is be oblerved are addreſſed by Lady 
Fanſhawe to her only fon. 

« About July this year (1645), the 
plague increaſed lo faſt at Briſtol, 
that the prince (Cha. II.) and all his 
retinue went to Barnſtaple (which is 
one of the fineit towns I Know in 
England), and your father and I 
went two days after the prince ; for, 
during all the time I was in court, I 
never journeyed but either before 
him or after he was gone, nor ever 
ſaw him but at church; for it was 
not in thoſe days the faſhion for honeſt 
women (except they had buſineſs) to 
viſit a man's court. | | 

On the 2d of September, 165t, 
was fought the battle of Worceſter, 
when the king being miſſing, and I 
hearing nothing of your father being 
dead or alive for three days, it is in- 
expreſſible in what affliction I was. 
I neither ate nor llept, but trembled 

| at 
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at every motion I heard, expecting 
the fatal news, which at laſt came, 
and mentioned that your tather was a 
priſoner. Then with ſome hope I 
went to London, to find out my huſ- 
band, whereſoever he was carried, 
On my coming to London, I met a 
meſſenger from him with a letter, 
which adviſed me of his condition, 
and told me he was very civilly 
treated. I ſaid little more but that 
I ſhould be in ſome room at Charing- 
croſs, where he had a promiſe from 
his keeper, that he ſhould reſt in my 
company at dinner-time. This was 
meant as a very great tavour to him. 
I expected him with impatience, and, 
on the day appointed, provided- a 
dinner and a room, as I was ordered, 
in which I was with my father, and 
ſome more of ,my friends, where we 
ſaw hundreds of poor ſoldiers, both 
Engliſh and Scotch, march all naked 
on foot, and many on horſeback. 
At laſt came the captain and two ſol- 
diers with your father, who was very 
chearful in appearance. After he 
had ſpoken to me, and ſaluted me 
and his friends, he ſaid, Pray let us 
not loſe time, tor I know not how:lit- 
tle I have to ſpare. This is the 
chance of war: — Nothing venture 
nothing bave : and fo let us fit down, 
and be merry whilſt we may. Then 
taking my hand, and kithng me, he 
ſaid, Ceaſe weeping, no other thing 
upon earth can move me: remember 
we are all at God's diſpoſal. Then 
he told us how kind the captain had 
been to him, and that the people as 
he paſſed offered him money, and 
brought him good things: and that 
particularly Lady Denham, at Boſton- 
houſe, would have given him all the 
money ſhe had in the houſe ; but he 
returned her thanks, and told her, 
that he had ſo ill kept his own, that 
he would not tempt his governor with 
more ; but that if ſhe would give 
him a ſhirt or two, and a few hand- 
kerchiets, he would keep them as 
long as he could for her ſake. She 
fetched him ſome ſhifts of her own, 
and ſome handkerchiefs, ſaying, that 
ſhe was aſhamed to give them to him, 
but, having none of her ſon's ſhirts 
at home, the deſired him to wear 
them. Thus paſſed the time till ox- 
| | 2 
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ders came to carry my huſband to 
Whitehall, where, in a little room 
(yet ſtanding in the Bowling-green,) 
he was kept priſoner without the 
ſpeech of any (ſo far as they knew) 
for ten weeks, and in expectation of 
death, They then examined him, 
and at laſt he grew ſo ill in health, 
by the cold and hard marches he had 
undergone, and being pent up in a 
room cloſe and ſmall, that the ſcurvy 
brought him down almoſt to death's 
door. During the time of his im- 
priſonment, I failed not, conſtantly, 
when the clock ſtruck four in the 
morning, to go with a dark-lanthorn 
in my hand, all alone and on foot, 
from my lodgings in Chancery-lane, 
at my couſin Young's, to Whitehall, 
by the entry that went out of King's- 
ſtreet into the Bowling- green. There 
I would go under his window, and 
call him ſoftly. He, excepting the 
firſt time, never afterwards failed to 
put out his head at the firit call. 
Thus we talked together, and ſome- 
times I was ſo wet with rain that it 
went in at my neck, and out at my 
heels. My huſband directed me how 
to make my addreſſes for his delivery 
to the General Cromwell, who had 
a great reſpect for your father, and 
would have bought him off to his 

ſcrvice upon any terms. | 
„ Being one day to ſolicit the ge- 
neral for my huſband's liberty, he 
bade me bring the next day a cer - 
tificate from his phyſician that he was 
really ill. I immediately went to 
Dr. B „ who happened to be 
phyſician to Cromwell and to our own 
family, who gave me a very favour- 
able one in behalf of my huſband. 
I delivered it into the council-cham- 
her, at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
into the geaeral's own hand, as he 
commanded me; and he himſelf 
moved in the council, that as they 
could make no uſe of the impriſon- 
ment of your father, with reſpect to 
any intelligence they wanted to pro- 
cure from him, that he might have 
his liberty, upon giving bail for four 
thouſand pounds, to take a courle of 
phyſic, in conſequence of the ill ſtate 
of his health. Many ſpoke againſt 
this; but moſtly Sir Henry Vane, who 
{aid, that, forall he knew, my huſband 
| would 
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would be inſtrumental to hang all 
them that ſat there, if ever he had 
an opportunity : but, if he had liberty 
for a time, he might take the engage- 
ment before he quitted his confine- 
ment. Upon which Cromwell re- 
plied, I never knew that the engage- 
ment was a remedy againſt the ſcor- 
but. The reſt, hearing the general 
ſpeak thus, thought that it would 
oblige him, and ſo they let him out 
upon bail. 

„ We got leave, in Auguſt 1656, 
to go to the Bath, from whence we 
returned to the priory of Ware in 
Hertfordſhire. This place we ac- 
counted happy tous, becauſe here in 
October we heard the news of Crom- 
well's death; on which my huſband 
began to hope that he ſhould get 
looſe from the fetters in which he had 
been kept ſeven years. Going then 
to London, with my lord Philip 
earl of Pembroke, he lamented the 
caſe of his bond to him, who was 
his old and conſtant friend, who told 
him, that, if he would dine with him 
the next day, he would give him 
ſome account of that buſineſs. The 
next day he told him, I muſt ſend my 
eldeſt fon into France, Mr. Fan- 
thawe; and you will not, I hope, 
take it ill, if I defire your company 
and care of him for one year, I will 
procure you your bond within this 
week. My huſband was rejoiced to 
get looſe upon any terms that were 
innocent; ſo having ſeen the bond 
cancelled, he wentto Paris, and wrote 
to Lord Clarendon to tell him, that 
he was againa free man, and to deſire 
him to acquaint his majeſty (Charles 
II.) with this, and that he was ready 
to obey his commands.” 

In 1663, after the reſtoration, Lady 
Fanſhawe attended her huſband to 
Spain, when he went to that country 
in a public ſituation ; and where they 
were both treated with that reſpect to 
which their talents and their virtues 
ſo highly intitled them. | 

The thread of her narration is thus 
reſumed on the following very mel- 
ancholy event : 

« On the 15th of June 1666, my 
huſband was taken fick witha diſorder 
like unto an ague, but it turned to a 
malignant inward fever, of which he 


lay ill until the twenty-ſixth of the 
ſame month, and then departed this 
life, fifteen days before his intended 
Journey for England. 

„The next day my huſband was 
embalmed. On the fifth of July, the 
Queen- Mother of Spain ſent the 
matter of the ceremonies of her court 
to me, to invite me to ſtay with all my 
children at her court, promiſing me 
a penſion of thirty thouſand ducats 
a-year, and to provide for my chil- 
dren, if they would quit our religion 
and become Roman Catholics. L 
anſwered, that I humbly thanked 
her majeſty for her great grace and 
favour, which I ſhould ever eſteem, 
and pay with my ſervices, as far as L 
was able, all the days of my life :— 
that with reſpect to the changing of 
my religion, I deſired her majeſty to 
believe, that I would not quit the 
faith in which I had been born and 
bred, and in which God had been 
pleaſed to try me for many years, in 
the greateſt troubles our nation had 
ever ſeen : and that I do believe and 
hope, that in the profeſſion of my 
own religion God would hear my 
prayers to reward her majeſty and all 
the princes of her royal family for 
this ſo great favour, which her ma- 
jelty was pleaſed to offer me in my 
greateſt of all afflictions. 

© In 1669 1 took a houſe in 
Holborn-row, Lincoln's-inn-fields., 
Here, in this year, I only ſpent my 
time in lamentations and dear re- 
membrance of my paſt happineſs and 
fortune ; and, though I had great 
graces and favours from the king and 
queen (Charles II. and his queen) 
and the whole court, yet I found at 
the preſent no relief. I often re- 
flected, into how many errors and 
miſcarriages the tall from the happy 
eſtate in which I had been would 
throw me; and, as it is hard for the 
rider to quit his horſe in his full ca- 
reer, ſo 1 found myſelf at a loſs, that 
hindered me from ſettling myſelf 
ſuddenly in a narrow compaſs, tho? 
my {mall fortune required it. But L 
reſolved to hold faſt by God, until I 
ſhould in ſome meaſure digeſt my af- 
fliction. Sometimes I thought to 
quit the world, as a ſacrifice to your 
father's memory, and to ſhut myſelf 
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up ina houſe for ever from all peo- 
ple; but in conſideration of my 
children, who were all young and 
unprovided for, being wholly left 
to my care and diſpoſal, I reſolved 


to ſuffe the ſtorms and blows of for- 


tune as long as it ſhould pleaſe God, 
In July of the ſame year, 1 wait- 
ed on the king, and delivered his 
majeſty my whole accounts. He 
was pleaſed to receive me very gra- 
ciouſly, and to promiſe me that they 
ſhould be paid, and likewiſe that he 
would take care of me and of mine. 
«« T preſented the King, Queen. 
Duke of York, and Duke of Cam- 
bridge, with two dozen of amber 
ſkins, and ſix dozen of gloves. I 
likewiſe preſented my Lord Arling- 
ton with amber ſkins and chocolate, 
and a great picture, a copy of Titian, 
tothe value of one hundred pounds; 
and I made preſents to Sir William 
Coventry and ſeveral other perſons 
then in office. I ſpent my time in 
ſoliciting and petitioning my Lord 
Southampton for the preſent diſpatch 
of my accounts, which did paſs the 
ſecretary, the Lord Arlington ; and 
within two months I got a privy ſeal 
for my money, without either fee or 
preſent which I could faſten on my 
lord, Now I thought myſelf happy, 
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and feared nothing leſs than further 
trouble. God, that only knows 
what 1s to come, ſo diſpoſed my for- 
tune, that, loſing that good man and 
friend Lord Southampton, my money 
(which was 56001.) was not paid me 
until December 1669, notwithſtand- 
ing I had exchequer tallies for it a- 
bove two years before. This was 
above two thouſand pounds loſs to 
me. Beſides, theſe commiſlioners, 
by the inſtigation of one of their 
fellow commiſlioners, (my Lord 
Shafteſbury, the worſt ot men, ) 
perſuaded them that I ſhould pay for 
the embally plate, for which I paid 
two l pounds; and ſo mali- 
ciouſly did he oppreſs me, as it he 
hoped in me to deſtroy that whole 
ſpark of honeſty and innocence which 
he hates. 

© I bought ground in St. Mary's 
chapel in Ware church of the Bi- 
ſhop of London; and there I made a 
vault for my huſband's body, in 
which 1 had him laid by moſt of the 
ſame perſons who had laid him be- 
fore in my father's vault in Hertford 
church, where he was depolited 
until I could make this vault and mo- 
nument, which coſt me two hundred 
pounds; and where, if it pleaſes God, 
I intend to he myſelf.” 


AFFECTING INCIDENTS 1x TE REVOLUTIONARY PRISONS 
or FRANCE. 


(Concluded from page 376.) 


OR along time the Jacobins had 
demanded the trial of Marie An- 
toinette, whoſe exiſtence they declar- 
ed endangered that of the republic. 
She was accordingly arraigned for 
having committed a ſeries of crimes, 
which in the language of the indict- 
ment comprehended not merely coun- 
ter- revolutionary projects, but all the 


enormities of the Meſſalinas, Brune- 


hauts, Fredegondes, and Medicis. A 
curious account of the evidence in 
ſupport of theſe charges, and the ef- 
tect which her behaviour produced 
upon Robefpierre, is given by Vilate, 
a young man of the revolutionary tri- 
þunal, The ſcene paſſed during the 
trial, at a tavern near the 1 huilleries, 


= 
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where he was invited to dine with 
Robeſpierre, Barrere, and St. Jult, 
„ Seated around the table,” he ſays, 
© jn a cloſe and retired room, they 
aſked me to give them ſome leading 
features of the evidence on the trial of 
the queen. I did not forget that ex- 
poſtulation of inſulted nature, when, 
Hebert accuſing Antoinette of having 
committed the moſt ſhocking crime, 
ſhe turned with dignity towards the 
audience, and ſaid, “ I appeal to the 


conſcience and feelings of every mo- 


ther pxeſent to declare if there be one 
among them who does not ſhud- 


derat the idea of ſuch horrors.” Ro- 
belpierre, {truck with this an{wer as 


by an electrical ſtroke, broke his plate 
with 
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with his fork. “ That blockhead He- 
bert!“ cried he, “ as it it were not e- 
nough that ſhe was really a Meſſalina, 
he muſt make her an Agrippina alſo, 
and furniſh her with the triumph of 
exciting the ſympathy of the public 
in her laſt moments.” 

Marie Antoinette made nodefence, 
and called no witneſs, alledging that 
no poſitive fact had been produced 
againſt her. She had preſerved an 
uniform behaviour during the whole 
of her trial, except when a ſtarting 
tear accompanied her anſwer to He- 
bert. She was condemned about four 
in the morning, and heard her ſen— 
tence with compoſure. But her firm- 
neſs forſook her on the way trom the 
court to her dungeon—ſhe burſt into 
tears; when, as if aſhamed of this 
weakneſs, ſhe obſerved to her guards, 
that, though ſhe wept at that moment, 
they ſhould ſee her go to the ſcaffold 
without ſhedding a tear. 

In her way to execution, where ſhe 
was taken after the accuſtomed man- 
ner in a cart, with her hands tied 
behind her, ſhe paid little attention 
to the prieſt who attended her, and 
ſtill leſs to the ſurrounding multi— 
tude. Hereyes, though bent on va- 
cancy, did not conceal the emotion 
that was labouring at her heart—her 
cheeks were ſometimes in a ſingular 
manner ſtreaked with red, and ſome- 
times overſpread with deadly pale- 
neſs; but her general look was that 
of indignant ſorrow. She reached 
the place of execution about noon; 
and, when the turned hereyes towards 
the gardens and the palace, ſhe be- 
came vilibly agitated. She aſcended 
the ſcaffold with precipitation, and 
her head was in a moment held up 
to the people by the executioner. 

When Madame de Roland, one of 
the moſt accompliſhed women in 
France, and wife of Roland, the vir- 
tuous miniſter of the interior depart- 
ment, was judged to death by the 
revolutionary tribunal, after hearing 
her ſentence ſhe ſaid, “ Vous me jugez 
digne de partager le ſort des grand hom- 
mes que vous avez affaſſnes. Je tacherat 
de porter d Vechaffaud le courage gqu'ils 
ont montre.“ ** You think me wor- 
thy, then, of ſharing the fate of thoſe 
great men whom you have aſſaſſinat- 
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ed, I will endeavour to £0 to the- 
ſcaffold with the courage which they 
diſplayed.” 

On the day of her trial ſhe dreſſed 
herſelf in white: her long dark hair 
flowed looſely to her waiſt, and her 
figure would have ſoftened any hearts 
leſs ferocious than thoſe of her judges. 
On her way to the ſcaftold the was 
not only compoſed, but ſometimes 
allumed an air of gaiety, in order to 
encourage a perſon who was con- 
demned to die at the ſame time, but 
who was not armed with the ſame 
fortitude, 

When more than one perſon is led 
at the ſame time to execution, ſince 
they can ſufler only in ſucceſſion, 
thoſe who are reſerved to the laſt are 
condemned to feel multiplied deaths 


at the ſound of the falling inſtrument, 


and the fight of the bloody ſcaffold, 
Jo be the firſt victim was therefore 
conſidered as a privilege, and had 
been allowed to Madame de Roland 
as a woman. Bur, when ſhe obſerved 
the diſmay of her companion, ſhe 
ſaid to him, “ Allez le premier que je 
vous epargne au moins la douleur de voir 
couler mon ſang. Go firſt: let me 
at leaſt ſpare you the pain of ſeeing 
my blood thed.” She then turned 
to the executioner, and begged that 
this ſad indulgence might be grant- 
ed to her fellow-lufferer. The exe- 
cutioner told her that he had received 
orders that ſhe ſhould periſh firſt. 
„ But you cannot, I am ſure,” ſaid 
ſhe with a ſmile, © refuſe the laſt re- 
queſt of a lady.” The executioner 
complied with her demand. When 
ſhe mounted the ſcaffold, and was 
tied to the fatal plank, ſhe lifted up 
her eyes to the ſtatue of liberty, 
near which the guillotine was placed, 
and exchaimed, A liberte, comme on 
ta jouee!” Ah liberty! how halt 
thou been ſported with!” The next 
moment ſhe periſhed. But her name 
will be recorded in the annals of hilf- 
tory, as one of thoſe illuſtrious wo- 
men whoſe ſuperior attainments ſeem 
fitted to exalt her ſex in the ſcale of 
being. 

She had predicted that her huſ- 
band would not ſurvive her loſs, 
and her prediction was fulfilled. 
Roland, who had concealed himſelf 
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till this period, no ſooner heard the 
fate of his wife, whoſe influence 
over his mind had often been a ſub- 
ject of reproach among his enemies, 
than, feeling that life was no longer 
worth polling, he put an end to 
his exiſtence. His body was found 
in a wood near the high road between 
Paris and Rouen: the papers which 
were in his pocket-book were ſent to 
the committee of general ſafety, and 
have never ſeen the light. His un- 
happy daughter found an aſylum 
with an old friend of her proſcribed 
parents, who had the courage to re- 
ceive her at a period when it was 
1mminently dangerous to afford her 
protection. 


If France, during the unrelenting ' 


tyranny of Robeſpierre, exhibited 
unexampled crimes, it was alſo the 
ſcene of extraordinary virtue; of the 
moſt affecting inſtances of magnani- 
mity and kindnefs. Of this nature 
was the conduct of a ycung man, 
who, being a priſoner with his bro- 
ther, happened to be preſent when 
the names of the victims were called 
over, who were ſummoned to appear 
the next day before the ſanguinary 
tribunal. The young man found 
the name of his brother, who at 
that moment was abſent, upon the 
fatal liſt. He pauſed only an inſtant 
to reflect, that the life of a father 
of a large family was of more value 
than his own: he anſwered the call, 
ſurrendered himſelf to the officer, 
and was executed in his brother's 
ſtead, A father made the ſame ſa- 
crifice for his fon; for the tribunal 
was ſo negligent of forms, that it 
was not difficult to deceive its vigi- 
lance. 

The increaſing horrors which every 
day produced, had at length the ef- 
fe&t of extinguiſhing in every heart 
the love of life, that ſentiment which 
clings fo faſt to our nature. To die, 
and get beyond the reach of oppre ſſi- 


on, appeared a privilege; and per- 


haps norhing appalled the fouls of 
the tyrants ſo much as that ſerenity 
with which their victims went to ex- 
ecution. The page of hiſtory has 


held up to the admiration of ſucceed. 


ing ages, thoſe philoſophers who 
have met death with fortitude. But 
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had they been led among the victims 
of Robeſpierre to execution, they 
would have found themſelves, in 
this reſpect, undiſtinguiſhed from 
the crowd, They would have ſeen 
perſons of each ſex, of all ages, and 
all conditions, looking upon death 
with a contempt equal to their own. 
Socrates expiring ſurrounded by his 
friends, or Seneca or Lucan finking 
gently into death, have perhaps leis 
claim to admiration than thoſe bloom- 
ing beauties, who in all the firſt freſh- 
neſs of youth, in the very ſpring of 
life, ſubmitted to the ſtroke ot the 
executioner with placid ſmiles on 
their countenances, and looked like 
angels in their flight to heaven. 

Among the victims of the tyrants, 
the women have been peculiarly dif- 
tinguiſhed for their admirable frm - 
nels in death. Perhaps this aroſe 
from the ſuperior ſenſibility which 
belongs to the female mind, and 
which made it feel that it was leis 
terrible to die, than to ſurvive the 
objects of its tenderneſs. When the 
general who commanded at Longwy 
on its ſurrender to the Pruſſians was 
condemned to die, his wife, a beau- 
tiful young woman of four and 
twenty years of age, Who heard the 
ſentence pronounced, cried out in 2 
tone of deſpair, ** Vive le roi!” The 
inhuman tribunal, inſtead of attribut- 
ing her conduct to diftraftion, con- 
demned her to die. Her huſband, 
when he was placed in the cart, was 
filled with aſtoniſhment and anguith 
when he ſaw his beloved wife led 
towards it. The people, ſhocked at 
the ſpectacle, . followed her to the 
ſcaffold, crying, “Elle n'a pas merite 
la mort.“ „She does not deſerve 
death.” ** Mes amis,” ſaid ſhe, c 
ma faute; jar voulu perir avec mon 
mari,” My friends, it is my own 
fault; J was reſolved to perith with 
my huſband.” 

The fury of theſe implacable mon- 
ſters ſeemed directed with peculiar 
virnlence againſt that ſex, whoſe 
weakneſs man was deſtined by nature 
to ſupport. The ſcaffold was every 
day bathed with the blood of women. 
Some who had been condemned to 


die, but had been reſpited on ac- 


count of their pregnancy, were 1 
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ged to death immediately after their 
delivery, in that ftate of weakneſs 
which ſavages would. have reſpected. 
One unfortunate woman, the wife of 
a peaſant, had been brought to Paris, 
with nineteen other women of the 
fame claſs, and condemned to die 
with her companions, She 
her ſentence without emotion ; but 
when they came to carry her to ex- 
ecution, and take away the infant 
who was hanging at her breaſt, and 
receiving that nouriſhment of which 
death was ſo ſoon to dry up the 
Jource, ſhe rent the air with her cries, 
with the ſtrong ſhriek of inſtinctive 
affection, the piercing throes of ma- 
ternal tenderneſs—But in vain! the 
infant was torn from the boſom that 
cheriſhed it, and the agonies of the 
unfortunate mother found reſpite in 
death. 

Fourteen young girls of Verdun, 
who had danced at a ball given by 
the Pruflians, were led to to the 
ſcaffold together, and looked like 
nymphs adorned for a feſtival. Some- 
times whole generations were {wept 
away at one moment; and the tribu- 
nal exhibited many a family-piece, 
which has almoſt broken the heart of 
humanity. Maleſherbes, the counſel 
of Louis the XVI. was condemned 
to die, at eighty years of age, with 
his daughter and ſon-in-law, his 
grand-daughter and grand-ſon. 

His daughter ſeemed to have loft 
ſight of every earthly object but her 
venerable parent; ſhe embraced him 
a thouland times on the way to exe- 
cution; barhed his face with her 
tears; and when the miniſter of death 
dragged hen from him, forgetting 
that the next moment put an end to 
her own, ſhe exclaimed, © Wretch 
are you going to murder my father!“ 

_Thele profcribed families ſeemed 
to find the ſweeteſt ſource of conſo—- 
lation in dying together, and to con- 
ſider the momentary paſſage which 
they were going to make, as ſo much 
the leſs paintul, fince they ſhould 
undergo no ſeparation, but enter at 
the ſame inſtant into another ſtate of 


Exilience, A young lady, the former 


marchioneſs of Bois-Berenger, was 
impriſoned in the Luxembourg with 
her whole family, When her tather, 
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mother, and younger ſiſter, received 
their ac of accuſation, and ſhe found 
herſelf alone exempted, the ſhed a 
flood of tears; her heart was over- 
whelmed with anguiſh, © You will 
die without me,” ſhe cried; “Jam 
condemned to ſurvive you; we ſhall 
not periſh together!“ While ſhe a- 
bandoned herſelf to deſpair, her act 
of accuſation arrived: a ray of tranl- 
port was inſtantly diffuſed over her 
countenance, ſhe flew into the arms 
of her parents, and embraced them. 
« My dear mother,” ſhe exclaimed, 
« we ſhall die together!“ When the 
family was transferred to the Conci— 
ergerie, ſhe never left her mother a 
moment, but watched over her with 
unwearied tenderneſs; and, while ſhe 
tried to ſooth her ſufferings by her 
filial endearments, ſhe endeavoured 
to inſpire her with courage by the 
example of her own heroic fortitude. 
It was the picture of a ſort of Rg- 
man charity. 'The unfortunate mo- 
ther was mute, and her whole ſoul 
feemed petrified with horror, She 
ſeemed another Niobe. 
rable daughter died with the moſt 
noble reſolution, 
Mademuitelle Maleſi, her younger 
ſiſter, when condemned to die, faid 
to her father with naivete, “ fe me 
ferrerat tant contre vous, mon ben pere, 
vors qu etes ft hornete Homme, q, Dieu 
me laiſſera haller neaigre mes pech.“ 
« | willcling ſo faſt to you, my dear 
father, yon, who are ſo good, that 
God will {uffer me to pals in ſpite 
of my tran{prefſions.” | 
Among the many ſufferers under 
the tyranny of Robeſpierre, were 
men ot the firſt rank in ſcience and 
literature, La Voilier, the celebrated 
chymiſt, was put to death with the 
other farmers-general. He requeſt= 
ed a fortnight's refpite to enable him 
to complete a philoſophical experi- 
ment. The Vandals had no time to 
pauſe in their career of blood tor 
the purſuits of philoſophy, and ſent 
him away, obſerving that the repub- 
lic had no longer any need of chy— 
miſts. Chamfort, a member of the 
French academy, and an enthuſiaſtic 
advocate for the revolution, with 
feelings too keen to bear the horrors 
by which ſo noble a cauſe had been 
| ſtained, 


Her admi- 
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ſtained, hid them from his ſight by 
a voluntary death. La Harpe was 
thrown into priſon, and was deſtined 
to periſh on the ſcaffold, "The au- 
thor of the younger Anacharſis, not- 
withſtanding his advanced age, was 
the object of continual perſecution. 
Florian, who was impriſoned, and 
condemned to ſee his deareſt friends 
periſh, had not ſufficient fortitude 
to juſtain ſuch trials. His charming 
pen had diſplayed the moſt ſoothing 
images of happineſs and virtue; and 
when he beheld around him only mi- 
ſery and crimes, his diſordered ima- 
gination haſtened his death. Vicq 
d' Azyr died of a broken heart. Bail- 
ly, the firſt mayor of Paris, whoſe 
aſtronomical reſearches have placed 
him in the higheſt rank of ſcience, 
was murdered with circumſtances of 

articular aggravation, He was to 
3 been executed in the Champ de 
Mars; but, from the caprice ot the 
ſanguinary mob, he was compelled 
to wait two or three hours at the place 
of execution, while the ſcaffold was 
removed to a field adjoining, where 
he ſtood drenched in rain, inthe midſt 
of winter, and, which was more dit- 
fieult to bear than the pelting of 
pitileſs ſtorm,“ expoſed to the inſults 
and reproaches of an execrable ſet of 
wretches who uſually attended theſe 
horrid ſpectacles. -1he red flag was 
burned before his eyes, and he was 
compelled to ſet fire to the pile that 
conſumed it, while the ruffians plung- 
ed his head into the ſmoke for their 
farther amuſement. He ſubmitted 
to all that was inflicted on him with 
the ſ{erenizty of a philoſopher, and 
only requeſted with mildneſs that 
his ſufferings might be terminated. 


Mx. DUNC 


OME particulars relative to the 
life of this gentleman have been 
found among his papers, in his own 
hand writing, by his executors, who 
have publiſhed them in refutation of 
the many idle tales circulated as to 
his birth; and the following 1s the 
account he gives of that event, and 
of the firſt intimation he received of 
the royal blood flowing 11 his veins, 
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One of the barbarians by whom be 
was tormented ſaid to him, in a tone; 
of ſavage mockery, ** Tu trembles, 
Bailly.” © You tremble, Bailly.” 
« Mon am, c'eſt de froid.” It is 
with cold, my friend,” replied the 
ſage. At length, after having made 
him drink the cup of bitterneſs to 
the very dregs, they permitted him 
to die. | 

Perhaps you may exclaim, as the 
Roman poet did with reſpect to re- 
ligion, „Of ſo many evils could 
liberty have been the cauſe!” It 
1s, alas! the condition of our unin- 
ſtructed nature, that nations like in- 
dividuals ſhould acquire wiſdom only 
in the ſchool of experience; and 
though the page of hiſtory, which 
according to Lord Bolingbroke 3s 
„ philoſophy teaching by example,” 
be opened before us, we are too pre- 
ſumptuous, or too careleſs, to heed 
or apply the leiſon. I need not make 
uſe ot any reaſoning to convince you 
that liberty is innocent of the out- 
rages committed under its borrowed 
ſanction; for though we might from 
ſome momentary impulſe blaſpheme 
its name, as Lucretius did that of re- 
ligion, we muſt be perſuaded that 
neither religion nor liberty is charge- 
able with the crimes committed by 
tyranny or ſuperſtition. As no weeds 
are more pernicious than thoſe which 
ariſe in that foil from which good 
fruit alone ſhould have fprung, ſo 
no crimes have exceeded thoſe which 
the tyrant and the fanatic have com- 
mitted in the name of treedom, the 
guardian angel of the happineſs of 
mankind, and in that of the Being 
© whoſe tender mercies are over all 
his works.” 


K ER. L E X. 


January 9, 1760, ſoon after my 
return from the ſiege of Quebec, 1 
received an account of my mother's 
death, and, having obtained permil- 
ſion trom my captain to be abſent 
from duty, I went to London and at- 
tended her funeral. Among the very 
few that I invited to this ceremony 
was Mrs. Pinkney, who had been 
many years a neighþour to my _ 
1 ther 


* 
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ther in Somerſet-houſe. On our re- 


turn from the burial, ſhe deſired I 
would call on her the next day, (and 
not bring my wife with me,) having 


ſomething of conſequence to tell me. 


I waited on her accordingly, and the 
tollowing is the ſubſtance ot what ſhe 
related to me, as I took it in writing: 

, Mary Dunckerly, being dange- 


- Touſly ill with the gout in her ſto— 


mach, (January 2, 1760,) and be- 
Tieving it will be her death, is deſi- 
rous, at the requeſt of her friend 
Mrs. Pinkney, that the following ac- 
count be made known to her ſon in 
the molt ſecret manner, and to none 
but him : 

« At the latter end of November, 
1723, Mr. Dunckerley went to 
Chatſworth, in Derbyſhire, on ſome 
buſineſs for the Duke of Devonſhire, 
and did not return till the May fol- 
lowing. At Chriſtmas I went to ſee 
Mrs. Meekin, at Lady Ranelagh's. 
Mr. L——y happened to come there, 
and paid me the greatelt reſpect, 
and hinted that I ſtood in my own 
light, or I might be the happieſt wo- 
man in England. I knew his mean- 
Ing, but made no reply, and went 
back to Somerſet-houſe the next day. 
A tortnight after, I had an invitation 
to Lady Ranelagh's, and her coach 
was {ent for me. I was iurprized to 
find Mr. L y there again. He 
handed me from the coach to the 
parlour, where, to my future un— 
happineſs, I found the Prince of 
Wales, whom I had too well 
known before my unhappy mar- 
Triage. At his requeſt (for I could 
deny him nothing) 1 ſtayed ſeveral 


days, during which time he made me 


five viſits; and on Candlemas-day'l 
went home. 

« Soon after I found myſelf fick 
and breeding, and was reſolved to 
make an end of my life. I was taken 
very ill. Lady Stanley came to fee 


me, but I could not let her know my 


diſorder. Mrs. Meekin came to ſee 
me, and I told her the conſequence 
of what had happened. The next 


day ſhe came again, and brought me 
bank bills to the amount of 5ol. in- 
cloſed in a cover from Mr. Lumley, 
acquainting me it was by the prince's 
Commeand, 


She ſaid Lady Ranelagh 
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was coming to ſee me, and in leſs 
than an hour her ladyſhip came. 
They adviſed me to go into the 
country, and ſaid a houſe was taken 
for me at Richmond; but 1 was ob- 
ſtinate, and ſaid I would not go out 
of the houſe till I was brought to- 
bed. I deſired that they would never 
let the Prince of Wales or Mr. 
L. know that I was with child, and 
I never ſound they did. Dr. Mead 
attended me; he ordered me to be 
bled, and in two days I could fit up.“ 
„% Mr. Dunckerly came from 
Chatſworth in May, and ſeemed not 
diſpleaſed to find me with child. I 
diſdained to deceive him, and told 
him what had happened. He com- 
mended my conduct with ſo much 
joy, that I could not help deſpiſing his 
meannels; and his barbarous beha- 
viour to me in the laſt month of my 
time was what I always relented, 
when he threw a cat in my face, and 
ſwore he would mark the baſtard. 
Our ſeparation ſoon followed after 
my delivery, and he kept the ſecret 
on his own account; for he had two 
places, and ſeveral conliderable ad- 
vantages, at the price of my folly. 
« My fon might have been known 
to his royal father, and I might have 
lived in as elegant a manner as Mrs. 
H. or Mils B. but my dear mother 
reclaimed me from ſo criminal a 
paſſion, and dread of public ſhame 
prevented me making it known.” 
© It farther appears from Mr. Dunc- 
kerly's account, that his mother was 


the daughter of a phyſician (Dr. 


Bolneſt), and lived as a companion 
with a lady of fathion, when George 
the Second (then Prince of Wales) 
became acquainted with and ena- 
moured of her; and that that lady, 
diſcovering they were too intimate, 
communicated the affair to Mrs. 
Bolneſt, and contrived the unhappy 
marriage with Mr. Dunckerly, (wio 
was a dependant on the Devonſhire 
family), with whom they thought ſhe 
would be entirely remoyed from the 
prince; but his highnels, diſcovering 
her, ſet his emiſſaries to perſuade her 
huſband to barter away his own and 
his wife's honour, and bring about 
the interview above related. Mrs. 
D's ſenſe of the impropriety of her 

amour 


0 
amour with the prince, and her a- 
verſion to its continuance, occaſioned 
her to oppoſe the making her ſon's 
birth known to him. He was there- 
fore quite unknown to his real father; 
Hut, being introduced to his preſent 
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majelty, every enquiry was made, 
and his claims were thought to be ſo 
well founded, that his majeſty ordered 
him a penſion of 100l. per ann. from 
the privy purſe, which was afterwards 
increaſed to zool. 


ANECDOTES or FIELD-MARSHAL FREYTAG, 


HE preſent Field-marſhal Frey- 

tag in his majeſty's electoral ſer- 
vice,after having been page of honour 
to the late king, entered his military 
profeſſion as an enſign of a regiment 
of foot in the year 1736, and ſerved 
in the enſuing war in the low coun- 
tries, in 1743 and the following years, 
under the Duke of Cumberland, He 
was preſent in the three ſevere battles 
fought during it, and wounded as a 
lieutenant of grenadiers in that of 
Fontengi. In the year 1757, he was, 
as an officer of particular merit, at- 
tained both in the preceding war 
and in the ſtudious attention to his 
profeſſion in time of peace, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the avocation to the com- 
mand of a'corps of rangers, raiſed 
at that time in his majelty's German 
dominions. This corps conſiſted of 
people that had been brought up to a 
particular {kill in the uſe of the ri- 
fle, whichas a weapon of the great- 
eſt utility has been introduced ſince 
in all the German armies. General 
Freytag's rangers were divided into 
horie and foot, and from their valour 
and (kill as tnarkſmen dreaded by the 
French from the beginning of their 
being employed in the army. They 
did the moſt ſignal ſervices at Emſ- 
dorff, in routing the French and con- 
tributing to the glorious ſucceſs of 
the day, where the Britiſh 15th light 
dragoons obtained its firſt laurels by 
making (ix French batallions priſo— 
ners. In that action General Freytag 
was ſeverely wounded by a ſhot. He 
had, in the ſequel of the war, the 
good fortune to ſurpriſe repeatedly 
divers light bodies of French troops, 
and to make them priſoners, without 
ever experiencing ſuch diſgrace him- 
ſelf. After the peace of 1763 he 
raiſed tworegiments of light dragoons 
on the electorate ; the one being the 
Queen's, and the other the Prince of 


Wales's, which have both ſerved with 
diſtinction in the preſent war. When 
on the continent Great Britain took 
an active part, Field -marſhal Frey- 
tag had the command of the Hano- 
verian troops employed in the Bri- 
tiſh ſervice. In the expedition a- 
gainſt Dunkirk, the corps deſtined to 
cover the operations of the beſieging 
army was alſo commanded by him, 
in which intricate poſition he was at- 
tacked by a far ſuperior force, which, 
after an engagement from day- break 
till night, ſucceeded to diſlodge his 
troops upon his left, not one cartridge 
of ammunition being more in their 
power for continuing the defence. 
That poſt was the only point by 
which the retreat of Field-marſhal 
Freytag's corps could take place; and 
when, in the night after the action, 
the firſt column reached a place called 
Rexpoed, they found it occupied by 
the enemy. It happened, that, the 
night being ſtormy and pitch-dark, 


Field-marthal Freytag, together with 


O 


his Royal Highneſs Prince Adolphus 


and a {mall eſcort, upon approaching 


the place, puſhed upon a numerous 


French patrole that engaged them di- 


rectly. Field-marſhal Freytag was 
cut from his horſe, and as a priſoner 
conducted to the houſe of the French 
general. Prince Adolphus had two 
wounds, but was happily preſerved 
from the ill fate of captivity. . Field- 
marthal Freytag was ſoon hberated 
again by his own troops, who attack- 
ed and carried the place before the 
French could think of removing 
Field- marſhal Freytag from the place 
of his detention. Conſidered as à 
man endowed with the virtues of loy- 
alty for his ſovereign and of unre- 
mitting zeal for the ſupport of the 
public good, he may have his equal 

but cannot be left behind in his good 
and honourable intentions. | 
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SELECT 
ODE For THE NEW YEAR, 1796. 


BY U. J. YE, ESQ, POET LAUREAT, 
Performed January18, the Queen's Birth-day. 


HERE is immortal Virtues's meed, 
Th'unfading wreath of true renown 

Beſt recompence by Heaven decreed 

For all the cares that wait a Crown ; 

If Induſtry with anxious zeal, 

Still watchful o'er the public weal, 

If equal Juitice* awful arm, 

Temper'd by Mercy's ſeraph charm, 

Are ineffectual to ailuage | 

Remorſeleſs Faction's harpy rage; 

But the fell Dæmons urg'd by Hell's beheſt 

Threaten with frantic arm the Royal Pa- 
triot's breaſt ? 


Yet not, Imperial George, at thee 

Was the rude bolt of Malice ſped, 

Even Fiends that crown with reverence ſee 

When Virtue conſecratesth'anointed head. 

No—At thy boſom's fondeſt claim, 

Thy Britain's peace, their ſhafts they aim; 

Pale Envy, while o'er half the world 

War's bloody banners are unfurl'd, 

Beholds our coaſts from ravage free, 

Protected by the guardian ſea, 

WhereCommerce ſpreads her golden ſtores 

Where fleets watt triumph to our thores ; 

She ſaw, and, ſick'ning at the ſight, 

Wiſh'd the fair proſpects of our hopes to 
blight, 

Sought out the object of our deareſt care, 

Found where we moſt could feel, and tried 
to wound us there, 


The broken ſhaft that coward Malice rear*d 

Shall to thy fame eternal luſtre give, 

Inſcribe onHiſt'ry*sPage thy Name rever'd 

And bid it there with endleſs blazon live. 

For there our ſons remoteſt race 

In deathleſs characters ſhall trace, 

How Britain's baffled Foes proclaim'd 
their hate, 

And deem'd her Monarch's Life the bul- 
wark of the State, 


Now — a livelier chord This happy 
ay, | 

Selected from the circling year, 

To celebrate a Name to Britain dear, 

From Britain's ſons demands a feſtive lay. 

Mild Sov'reign of our Monarch's ſoul, 

Whoſe eye's meek radiance can controul 

The pow'rs of Care, and grace a Throne, 

With each calm joy to life domeſtic known 

bs Heav'n has o'er thy head 

Blotloms of richer fragrance ſhed 

Than all the aſſiduous Muſe can bring, 

&ull'd from the honey'd ſtores of Spring. 
Vor. III. No. 41. 


But love ſeem'd to forbid the waves 


Put up a prayer, and thought on Nancy. 
3 G A 


POETRY. 


For ſee, amid wild Winter's hours 0 
A bud its ſilken folds diſplay, K 
Sweeter than all the chalic'd flowers 939 
That crown thy own ambroſial May. oy! 
O may thy ſmiles, bleſt Infant, prove Wa 
Omens of Concord and of Love, "9 
Bid the loud ſtrains of martial triumph Wo 

ceaſe, * 
And tune to ſofter mood the warbling 

reed of Peace 


TRE SAILOR's JOURNAL 4M 
From Dibdin's « WiLL or TAZ WIST᷑.““ 5 
r poſt meridian half paſt four, 8 
By ſignal I from Nancy parted; "4" 

At ſix ſhe linger'd on the ſhore, "1 

With uplift hands and broken- hearted ; 'R 
At ſev'n, while taughtning the fore-ſtay, Ny 

I ſaw her faint, or elſe *twas fancy 
At eight we all got under way, 

And bade a long adieu to Nancy. 


Night came, and now eight bells had rung, 
When careleſs ſailors, ever cheery. 
On the mid- watch ſo jovial ſung, 
With tempers labour cannot weary, 
I little to their mirth inclin'd, 051 
While tender thoughts ruſh'd on my 44 
fancy, Fel 
And my warm ſighs increas'd the wind, 
Look'd on the moon, and thought on 
Nancy. 


And now arriv'd that jovial night of 
When ev'ry true-bred tar carouſes, U | 
When o'er the grog all hands delight | 
To toaſt their ſweethearts and their 
ſpouſes. | 
Round went the can, the mirth, the glee, 
While tender wiſhes fill'd each fancy; 
And, when in turn it came to me, 
I heav'd a ſigh, and toaſted Nancy. 


Next morn a ſtorm came on at four; 
At ſix the clements in motion 
Plung'd me and three poor ſailors more 
Headlong into the foaming ocean, 
Poor wretches, they ſoon found their 
graves ; 
For me, it may be only fancy, 


To ſnatch me from the arms of Nancy. 


Scarce the foul hurricane was clear'd 
Scarce winds and waves had ceas'd to 
rattie, 
When a bold enemy appear'd 
And dauntleſs we prepar'd for battle. 
And now, while ſome lov'd friend or wife 
Like lighting ruſh'd on ev'ry fancy, 
To Providence I truſted life, 


— 
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At laſt, 'twas in the month of May, 
The crew, it being lovely weather, 
At three A. M. diſeover'd day 
And England's chalky cliffs together. 
At ſev'n up channel how we bore, 
While hopes aud fears poſſeſs d my 
fancy ; 
At twelve I gaily jump'd on-ſhore, 
And to my throbbing heart preſs'd 
Nancy. 


SONNET ro FANCY. 


BY THE NOTTINGHAMSHIRE BARD. 


; RB of the day, in whoſe full train at- 
tends 

'The round of buſineſs, and of life the toil, 

Go print the cheek of Evening with a 

_ 1, June): 

For I do love, what time thy lamp de- 
ſcends, 

From anxious cares to find a ſweet re- 
leaſe, 

Aud fold my eyelids in the veil of peace. 

Yet 'tis not ſlumber, nor the lapſe of time, 

Which then runs ſmoothly, nor the filver 
light, 

When oy nthia, lovely regent of the wave, 

Peeps * the muffled curtains of the 
night, 77 

That bids my ſoul the hour of Evening 
crave: ' | 

] woo thee, Fancy, who in dreams ſub. 
lime 

Feed'ſt Love with raptures and the Muſe 
with Song ; | 

For I to Love and to the Muſe belong. 


CONTEN T1 MENT. 


ENEATHmy lowly root I'll live at caſe 
Unknown to avarice and noifome 
glee ; 
There calnyy ſpend the circling year in 
Peace, 
Serene Contentment, 
with thee. 


OnAlpine hills behold the fun-burnt hind, 
Remote trom care, amid his tlock rc- 
pole, 
Wnile pleating dreams of Fancy footh his 
mind 
And gentle Zephyrus around him 
blows. 


while I dwell 


"No thouglt ambitious fires his tranguil 
ſoul, 1 
Nor parſimonious luſt of wealth is there: 
The gifts of nature all theſe thoughts 
controul, 
And for heavn's joys his virtuous mind 
prepare. | | 
is mild Conteutment that becalms his 
breaſt, 
C then beneath thy Made with Viriuve 
let me reit 
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JJV 
To the new Comegpy of Srzcurarios; 


F | "HE Drama done, permit us now to ſay 
Wh about—or not about=tit: 
ay. 
Good ſubjectours! rare times! when Spe- 
culation 
Engroſſes every ſubject of the nation. 


Jo ſerve the ſtate—jews, Gentiles, all are 


willing, 

And for the Omnium venture their laſt 
ſhilling : 

Nay, ſome ſubſcribe their thouſands to 
the Loan, 


Without a ſingle ſhilling of their, own, 

Be this their Speculation; I protets 

To ſpeculate in one thing only - Dreſs: 

Shew me your garments, Gents and La- 
dies fair, 

I'll tell you whence you came, and who 
you are; X 

But, ſportſman like, to hit the game 
I'll try, 

Charge, prime, preſent my glaſs, and cock 
my eye. 


What a fine harveſt this gay ſeaſon yields, 


Some female heads appear like /?ubble fields! 

Who now of threaten'd famine dare com- 
plain, 

When every female forehead teems with 

rain ? 

Sce how the wheat-ſkeaves nod amid the 
plumes ; 

Our barns are now transferr'd to draw- 
ing- rooms; 

While huſbands whodelight in active liyes, 

To fill their granaries ntay thraſk their 
wives, 

Nor wives alone prolific, notice draw, 

Old maids, and young ones, all arc in the 
ſtraw, | 

That damſel wrapt in ſhawls, who looks 
ſo blue, 


Is a return from India -A g, won't do. 


That market's up, ſhe could not change 
her name, 

No Ramramrow's not Yangihang woppat- 
came z 

« Bad ſpeulation, Bet, ſo far to roam, 

Black-legs go out, and jail-birds now 
come home.” 

That ſtripling there, all trowfers and cravat 

No body and no chin, is call'd a flat: 

And he beſide him, in the ſtrait cut frock, 

Button'd before, behind a ſquare-cut dock, 

Is, I would bet, nor fear to be a loſer, 

Either a man of faſhion or à bruiſer. 

A man. of faſhion--nothing but a 912 — 

I'll ſhew you what a man of tathion is. 


With back to fire, flouch'd hat, and vul- 


gar flang, 
He charms his mittreſs with this ſweet 
hazxangue : | 
: « What 
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What, lovely charming Kitty !--how 
dye do? f 

Come t' ſee my puppy? - No, Harry, to 
ſee you.“ 

« You're vaſtly welcome; you ſhall ſee 
my ſtud, 

And ride my poney'”'—*® Harry, you're 
too good.“ | 

«© Zounds, how it freezes ; Y was 
Sancho*s fire; 

Miſs, would you ſee” —«« Harry, I'd 
wiſh to ſee the fire.“ 

That's your true breeding, that's your 
flaming lover; 

Thefair may freeze, but he is warm all over. 

We're an odd medley, you muſt needs 
confeſs, 

Strange in our manners, ſtranger in our 

_ dreſs; 

Whim is the word—droll pantomimic age, 

With true tip-tops of taſte groteſque's the 
rage ; 

Beaux with ſhort waiſts, and ſmall clothes 
cloſe confin'd ; 

Belles bunch'd before, and bundled up 
behind; 

The flights of faſhion bordering an but. 
foon, 

One looks like Punch, the other Panta- 
loon. 

But hold my raillery makes ſome look 
gruff, 

Therefore I'm off; I'm ſure I've ſaid 
enough, 


The WANDERING STRANGER. 


BY $S,LEWILIS,APRIVATEIN THE HOPE= 
TOUN FENCIBLES. 


AR from each dear domeſtic ſcene, 
From each lov'd object torn away, 
Far, far, from Annan's once-lov'd banks, 
penſive, ſad, and ſighing, ſtray. 
Still ruminating on my fate, 
Through unknown tracks I joyleſs 
roam : 
No hand to help, no tongue to cheer, 
Or call the wand'ring ſtranger home j 


FO RN. 


DowNING STREET, Jan. 26. 

Y advices received from the Auſtrian 

ariny on the Rhine, dated December 

30, it appears that a ſuſpenſion of arms 

has bcen agreed upon between the Auſtri- 

an and French generals in that quarter, 

with liberty to either party to put an end 
to'it, on giving ten days notice. 

FR ANKTORT, Fan. 19. The follow- 
ing are the conditions of the Armiſtice a- 
greed upon between the Auſtrian Gene- 
ral Kray and the French General Mar- 
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Though guiltleſs of intended crimes, 
Yet not perhaps from cenſure free, 
I bade my native realms tarewel, 
And left a land too good for me. 
Now quite forlorn and lot I prove: 
No pitying friend, no ſocial dome, 
No gen'rous ſoul to ſoothe my grief, 
Or call the wand'ring ſtranger home! 


Ye happy ſons of wealth and pow'r, 
Who balk in fate's propitious beams, 
On whom misfortunes never lowr'd, 
Or felt blind Fortune in extremes; 
While round the feſtive board you ſit, 
Where circling goblets ſparkling foam, 
Ah! think what grief the heart ailails 
Of the poor ſtranger far from home ! 


NS Da LU EE 
AN ECCLESIASTICAL TALES, 


12 chums at the ſame point ol time, 
With generat-views ſo clear, 

Leave college, and, with cager hope, 
Thcir ditterent plans purſue. 


Ned ne'er cou'd wink at folly's prank, 
Nor tlatter pride and vice; 

Spoke free and bluntly what he thought ; 
And dreſs'd not over nice, 


Luke bow'd demure, ſpoke with a ſmile, 
Was always ſnug and clean; 

In others ne'er ſaw vice; and why? 
It ought not to be ſeen. 


Twelve years claps'd; diſcloſing time, 
Which every thing can dith up, 

Saw Ned a poor lank Curate till, 
And Luke a fleck fat Biſkop. 


They met; and on their different fates 


With uſual freedom ſpoke ; 
My Lord accounted for them thus 
Succeſs will have its joke: 


« That one's ſo ſnug and t'other lank, 
«© Mutt from this cauſe commence— 
4% I by divine permiſſion live, 
« You but on Providence.“ 


N N 


ceau, as Plenipotentiarics of the Generals 
in chief of the two parties. | 

I. From the date of the 3 1ſt of Decem- 
ber, 1795, hoſtilities thall ceaſe between 
the two armies, and ſhall not be renewed 
till the party deſirous to break the truce 
ſhall have given to the other ten days 
previous notice. 

II. This notice ſhall be yiven in writ- 
ing, and be ſent by an Officer, who 
thall remain as an hoſtage till the ten days 


have clapſed, 
III. The 


2 8 . 


III. The poſition of the two armies, 
and of their advanced poſts, ſhall remain 
exactly on the ſame footing as at preſent, 
with the exception of ſuch changes as 
— afterwards be agreed upon. If any 
miſunderſtanding ſhall ariſe on this head, 
the officers on the advanced poſts ſhall 
ſettle the difference. 

IV. Neither of the parties ſhall en- 
ter into. a paſs which has not been pre- 
viouſly evacuated by the other, 

V. The patroles ſhall not extend be. 
yond their line. 

VI. The Auſtrian advanced poſts ſhall 
remain in their preſent line, from Ecken. 
hauſen to Koppſtein; from this point 
they ſhall extend towards the Simmer. 
bach, towards the Thaun, beyond the 
Nahe: and on the other fide of that 
River, all the way to Neunkirehen, from 
which they ſhall be drawn out from 
Ottweiler, along the River Bliefs. 

VII. The French troops ſhall occupy 
the line of Nierdiebach, Manriſbach, 
Forſthaus, Gellweiler, Creynon, Arweiller, 
Breunel, Morſcheid, Herborn, Veitoroth, 
Voiſmerſbach, Idar, and Nockenthal, 
and ſhall extend from the ſide of the Nahe, 
all the way to Sellbach, and towards 
Bliefs, all the way to Ottweiler. 

VIII. The paſſes, which arc not oc- 
cupied by the advanced poſts, ſhall re- 
main unoccupied. None ſhall be per- 
mitted to come there, except thoſe 
guards which the troops who evacu- 
ated them ſhall leave behind. | 

The French army of the Rhine have 
eſtabliſhed their head-quarters at Hague. 
nau. 

The imperial army, under the command 
of Marſhal Clairfait, including the troops 


of the Empire and the Auſtrians who are 


poſted in the duchy of Berg, amount to 
46, c men; and the army under Mar- 
thal Count Wurmſer, including the troops 
under the Prince of Conde, to 63,000 
men. | 
The retirement of the armies on the 
Rhine into winter quarters, in conſequence 
of the truce, is ſo complete, and the 
tranquility in that quarter ſo free from 
interruption, that the inhabitants of the 
oppoſite banks are allowed to croſs the 
river, for the purpoſe of their buſineſs. 


Two points are permitted for this com- 


munication, between Coblentz and Thal, 


and between Cologne and Mulheim. 


There are alſo places within the quarters 
of each army, which meſtengers from 
the others are allowed to approach, after 
diſplaying flags of rruce. 5 : 

8 IrAL v, Dec. 19. An armiſ- 
tice for {ix weeks has juſt been concluded, 
and the armies will go into winter quar- 
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ters immediately, in their reſpective po- 


ſitions. 
VIENNA, January 9. 

This day at fix o' clock in the evening, 
arrived here, the Princeſs Royal of France, 
accompanied by the Arch-ducheſs Maria 
Chriſtina, who, went out as far as the 
firſt poſt to meet her, Her royal high- 
neſs, after having changed her dreſs, paid 
a viſit to their imperial majeſties, who 
received her with the utmoſt tenderneſs. 
She ſupped afterwards with the whole of 
the auguſt family. | 

Her French attendants were the ſame 
who left Paris with her, namely, Ma- 
dame de Souci, and her family, M. Hue 
valet de chambre to her father, and two 
domeſtics; but theſe inſtead of being 
appointed about her perſon, and lodged 
in the palace, were conducted to the inn 
called the Three Hatchets, in the Scotch 
Square. Madame de Souci entered the 
preſence-chamber with the princeſs; but 
at the moment ſhe was about to prelent 
herſelf, and pay her reſpects to the em- 
peror, ſhe was prevented by the premier 
grand-maſter of the court, the Prince de 
Stahremberg, who, ſeizing her by the arm, 
faid—«« Madame, retire, this is not your 
place.” Madame de Souci, making a ſe- 
cond attempt to preſent herſelf, was pul- 
led back by the robe; and, on making a 
third attempt, ſhe was noticed by an in- 
clination of the head by the emperor, 
who at the ſame time informed her, that 
apartments were provided for her and the 
other French attendants at the inn; after 
which he and his family, with the prin- 
ceſs, retired into the emperor's apart- 
ments. Since that, all communication 
between the princeſs and her French at- 
tendants has been totally interdicted. 
Madame de Souci had not been ſuttered 
to ſce any of the French emigrants at Vi- 
enna; and two officers of the police are 
conſtantly ſtationed at the door of her 
chamber. — The French Princeſs remain 
equally inacceſſible to all the emigrants. 

Jan. 14. The Duke of Guile arrived 
here expreſs to pay his reſpects to the 
daughter of his deceaſed ſovereign; but 
he has hitherto been refuſed that grace ; 
and it is ſaid that the princeſs herſeif is 
totally averſe to receive the viſits of any 
emigrants, declaring, that they are the 
occaſion of all the misfortunes which 
have befallen her family. 

The Counteſs de Brienna, of the houſe 
of Lorraine, a relation of the emperor, 
as well as of Madame Royale, daughter 
of Louis XVI. having three times ſolt- 
cited permiſſion to ſee that princeſs, was 
conſtantly refuſed. Madame de Guiche, 
brought up with the princeſs, waves 

ture 
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the fame favour, and met with the ſame 
refuſal, —Even the faithful Hue, who 
never quitted Louis XVI. and conſtantly 
attended him in priſon, and whom that 
unfortunate monarch, in his laſt will, 
expreſsly recommends to his family, has 
been ſent back, together with Madame de 
Souci all the other attendants of Madame 
Royale who followed her from Paris. 

Jan. 16. The princeſs royal of France 
enchants every body by her intereſting 
appearance and manner, as well as by her 
attability and the juſtneſs of her way of 
thinking. She is of a middle ſize, but 
well proportioned ; her eyes are large, 
and of a moſt expreſſive ſweetneſs; her 
noſe 1s rather aquiline, but very regu- 
lar; ſhe enjoys perfect good health, has 
an animated complexion, and is rather 
plump; the tou! enſemble of her counte- 
nance preſcuts a mixture of grandeur, 
noblene!ls, aud goodneſs, which ſtrikes 
and captivates, and the public always re- 
ceive her with acclamations, which often 
bring tears into her eyes. Thecourt uſes 
every means to amuſe her, and to divert 
her thoughts from the melancholy ſcenes 
ſhe has of late years been witneſs to: 
this attention is carried ſo far, that all the 
portraits of the royal family of France, 
which were in the gallery of pictures, 
and other apartments, were removed be- 
tore the princeſs arrived. | 


ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, February 2. 
Copy of a Letter from Captain John Clarke 
Searle, Commander of his Majeſty's 
Sloop Pelican, to Mr. Nepean, dated off 
Dominica, December 15, 1795. 
Six, Layail myſelf of the opportunity 
of writing to you, by Captain Warre, 
on-board the Earl of Sandwich packet 
on his paſſage to England, merely to ac- 
quant you, that I yetterday captured one 
of the encmy's cruizers, under the batte- 
ries of Mariegallante. She is a ſchooner 
of cight guns and fifty-ſix men. 
Other Prizes taken this Month. 
The Paul privateer, of Antigua, has 
lately captured and ſent in there three 
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1 temporary ſuſpenſion of hoſtili- 
ties is not likely to be followed up 
by peace. The Emperor of Germany 
and the King of Pruſſia are again to be 
ſubſidized by this country for the purpoſe 
of carry ing on the war. | 

On Monday evening February 1ſt, as 
the royal family were returning through 


Pall-Mall, to Buckingham-houſe, from 
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French veſſels, laden with ſtores and am- 
munition. 

The Speedwell privateer, of Lynn, has 
taken a Dutch ſhip of 240 tons, Jaden 


with flour and ſpirits, and ſent her into 


Liverpool. 

The Defence revenue cntter has taken 
and ſent into the lile of Sheppy a ſmug- 
gling veflel, from Ottend, laden with con- 
tra hand goods, ſuppoſed to be worth up- 
wards of 30, cool. 

The Fox privateer, Captain Thompſon, 
of Briitol, has taken and carried into 
Plymouth, a Dutch lugger mounting 
eight guns. She had captured the Eliza, 
of Cornwall, which was retaken by the 
Fox. 

The Expert armed veſſel, of Jerſey, has 
taken a Dutch ſhip of 150 tons burtheny 
on the French ccaſt, and ſent her iuto 
Guernſey. 

The Souris French armed veſſel was ta- 
ken on the 29th ult. in the Channel, and 
carried into Dover, by one of his majeſ- 
ty 's cruizers. | 

The Diana (Portugueſe brig), with 
wine, was taken on the 11t inſt. near Fal- 
mouth by a French frigate; ſince which 
the has been retaken by the Hornet loop 
of war, and is arrived at Port{mouth. 

The Dendon, Frenchcoafting merchant- 


man, burden 260 tons, laden with ſtore. _ 


and provitions for Breit, is taken by one 
of his majeſty's cruizere, and ſeat into 
Guernſey. 

A Guernſey privatecr has taken the 
Jongularre French letter of marque la- 
den with ammunition and itores tor the 
Weſt Indies, and ſent her into Penzance, 
in Cornwall, 

The Daphae, letter of marque, has 
taken a Dutch thip about fix leagues from 
Texel loaded with coffee, cotton, and in- 
digo, bound from Surinam to Amſter- 
dam; the ſent her to Scarborough, This 
prize is valued at 20, oool. 

The Queen Charlotte privateer, of Jer- 


ſey, has taken the Frenchcorvette Corbuy 


mounting 10 guns, and ſent her into 
Guernſey. 


CCURRENCES. 


Drury-Lane Theatre, ſome evil-diſpoſed 
perſon flung a ſtone at the coach, in which 
were their majeſties and the lady in wait- 
ing, with ſuch violence as to break the wiu- 
dow, and enter the carriage, where, after 
ſtriking the queen on the cheek,it fell into 
Lady Harrington's lap. Tac king took 
it up, and carried it with him to Buck- 
ingham-houſe. A depotition on the a- 
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bove buſinefs was taken next day, at the 
ſecretary of ſtate's office, Whitenall, be- 
fore his Grace the Duke of Portland, and 
ſome of the magiſtrates from Bow-1treet, 
when the ſtone was produced, and four 
of the king and queen's footmen were 
examined as to the fact and the circum- 
ſtances. A reward of 1coo!. is oftered 
for the diſcovery and conviction of the of- 
fenders. 

On Thurſday, Feb. 11. the infant 
daughter of his royal highnets the Prince 
of Wales was baptiſed at Carlton-houſe 
by the name of Charlotte Auguſta, 

The Admiralty Seflions commenced on 
Friday the 22d January at the Old Bailey, 
when Frances Cole and [ohn Colley were 
tried and convicted of the wilful murder 
of William Little, on board the merch- 
ant-ſhip, called the American Eagle, on 
the high ſeas, within juriſdiction of the 
Admiralty of England, and were ſeverally 
ordered to be executed on the Monday 
following at Execution Dock, and after- 
wards their bodies to be diſſected. Mi- 
chael Blanche and Emanuel Batha, two 
Spaniards charged with being concerned 
in the murder, and arraigned at the ſai»? 
time with Cole and Colley, were tried on 
Saturday, when Blanche vas found guil- 
ty, and Batha acquitted. Sentence being 
paſſed, the judge, on account of the tide 
not ſerving, and to give the three unhap- 
py wretches a li «le more time to prepare 
themſelves for eteraity, ordered them to 
be exccuted on Thurſday, which took 
place accordingly. 

Sunday morning January 24, at a quar- 
ter before nine o'clock, the Powder Mills 
belonging to Mr. Hill, at Hanmer, a mile 
and a half from Hountlow, and twelve 
from London, were blown up, owing, it is 
ſaid, to the ſevere friction occaſioned by 
the iron-works not being properly oiled. 
The flames communicated to a lighter in 


the mill-river, containing thirty barrels of 


powder, which alto went off with a mcſt 
tremendous thock. The concuſhons were 


* diſtinctly felt throughout the whole of 


London, Welitminiter, and St: George's 
Fields, the force of which actually thook 
many perſons in their beds, and ſtaggered 
others who were walking in the ſtreets. 
At Hounſlow, every houſe is more or lefs 
damaged. Scarcely a pane of glaſs has 
eſcaped, and at the King's Head even 
the window-trames are thattered to pieces. 
At Iſleworth, Twickenham, and Brent- 
ford, the people were fo much alarmed, 
that they quitted their dwellings, and 
many of them ran about the ſtreets for a 
conſiderable time half naked. Several of 
the houſes are very contiderably injured, 
Not a veſiige of the mills is left ſtands 
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ing and Hounſlow Heath is covered with 
bricks and tiles, £ 

Four men periſhed, viz. three who 
were in the mills and one in the veſſel on 
the river, who have left large families to 
lament their ſhocking fate. 

Until intelligence of the melancholy 
event reached town, the alarm of an earth- 
quake univerſally prevailed. 

The firſt explolion took place in the 
drying-houſe, the quantity of powder in 
which was not very great. The blow- 
ing up of the barge on the canal, which 
contained between twenty-five and thirty 
barrels, had fuch an effect on the water 
as abſolutely tocaſt a vatt number of tith 
on the adjoining banks. The damage is 
not ſo great, on the” whole, as was at 
firit ſuppoſed: the whole loſs is eſtimated 
at 2cool, 

The Dutton Eaſt-Indiaman was entire- 
ly loſt in a violent gale of wind on Tueſ- 
day the 26th of January. On this diſat- 
trous occaſion it appears that about twen- 
ty perſons periſhed ; and ſuch was the 
nature of the calamity, that the delive- 
rance of the reſt on board was next to a 
miracle. All Monday night the wind 
at S. S. W. blew a very heavy ſtorm, at- 
tended with a tremendous ſea, The Dut- 
ton rode out the gale very well, until next 
morning about nine o'clock, when the 
began to drive towards the rocks at the 
welt end of Mount Batten: about a quar- 
ter paſt eleven ſhe was ſo near the ſhore 
as to ſtrike. Fortunately, by ſetting the 
foretop-ſail and ftay-ſail, her head wore 
round towards the garriſon, and the clear- 
ed the Batten Point; but tne rudder be- 
ing unhung the ſhip was not under any 
command, and the ſtood on until the 
reached the ſhore juſt abreaſt of the cita- 
del flag-ſtatt, where ſhe ſtruck, and ſoon 
after bulged and filled with water. The 
people on-board immediately began to cut 
away the maits, to eaſe the ſhip's rolling, 
and alſo to form a bridge or ſtage between 
the ſhip and the ſhore, on which to at- 
tempt to lave their lives; but, the ſea run- 
ning very high, the ſhip made ſo heavy a 
lurch towards the rocks, that the maſts 
fell with great violence, fo as to break in 
their fall, and in conſequence tobecome uſe. 
lets for the purpoſe intended. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, many of the foldiers and 
crew of the Dutton got out of the thip on 
the wreck, the ſea at the ſame time break- 
ing over them every moment; and, as no 
aſſiſtance could be given from the ſhore, 
they were in the moſt imminent danger of 
being drowned : many others would have 
followed, if the officers had not prevent- 
ed them. Several of thoſe who were on 
the wreck, after being almoſt ſpent by fa- 
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Rgue, got into the ſhip again, but four or 
five of them who were hanging by ropes 
under the main chains, untortunately 
periſhed, by the main-maſt talling trom 
the {ide of the ſhip on them. Another 
man was ciuſhed to death, by the bow. 
forit falling on him. The gale continu- 
ed with the greateſt violence, attended 
with heavy thunder, lightning, and rain, 
until about two o'clock, when it began 
to moderate; about three the gale had 10 
much abated as to enable boats, with great 
difficulty, to get near heroa the {ide from 
the ſhore; and about three hundred of 
the ſoldiers were tai.en ove in this manner, 
including upwards of c:ghty lick, At tlie 
time the thip ſtruck, Captain Sir Edward 
Pellew, of the Indefatigable, at the ha- 
Zard of his life, inſiſted on being hauled 
on-board by a rope lathed round his body: 
this cheered the ſpirits of the crew and 
ſoldiers, and each waited with the utmoſt 
Patience his turn to be hauled aſhore. Ma- 
ny of them were in a ſtate of nakednets, 
and fo bruiſed as to be unable to ſtand 
when landed. The greateſt 'exertions 
were uſed by the inhabitants ot the town, 
inany of whom expoled their lives, and 
were in danger ot being waſhed off the 
rocks. At five o'clock the thip fell over, 
2 bout ten minutes atter the laſt of the crew 
were taken out. About twelve or four- 
teen of the tick were fo ill in their ham- 
mocks as to be unable to get on deck; theſe 
untortunately periſhed, and went down 
in the thip ! Not an article of her ſtores is 
ſaved, nor any thing belonging to the 
foldicrs or crew, many of whom were 
without a covering. — So melancholy and 
diſtreſſing a ſcene had not been witnelled 
in Plymouth for many ycars paſt. Ano- 
ther account ſtates, that fix lives only 
have been loſt, and that, on the troops ſee- 
ing Major Eyre ſafe oa the rock, they 
gave three cheers at a time that few people 
expected a third could be faved. 

Thurſday fan. 28, at nine o'clock, the 
trial of Mr. Willlam Stone, late of Old 
Ford, Middleſex, coal-mcrchant, com- 
menced at Weſtminſter Hall, betore the 
Right Hon. Lord Kenyon, alliſted by 
Juſtices Athhurit, Grote, and Lawrence. 

Serjeant Adair, the leading counſel for 
the priſoner, requeited that the court 
would give Mr. Stone leave to fit during 
his trial, being a good deal indiſpoſed, 
which was granted. 

The indictment was of very great 
length, and was laid on the ſtat. 25th 
Edw. III. It conſiſted of two ſeveral 
counts, and charged the priſoner with 
compaſſing and imagining the death of 
the King, and adhering to, aiding, abet- 
ting, ay maintaining, the King's enemies. 


The Attorney General ſtated the cir. 
cumſtances at full length; the leading 
features ot which appeared to be, that 
the priſoner had a brother fettled at Pa- 
ris ; with this brother, by means of Jack- 


ſon, lately convicted of high treaſon ia Ire- - 


land, Stone kept up a correfpondence, and 
communicated to him the little proſpet 
of the ſuccels of an inyation here, in or- 
der to diſluade thole exercifting the pow- 
ers of government in France from un- 
dertaking a icheme likely to be tatal to 
their imtereſts. 

Several meilengers and others were 
then called, wio gave evidence to the 
tinding feveral letters and papers at the 
pritoner's houſe, which were produced 
and read. 

William Smith, Eſq. M. P. Mr. She- 
ridan, and Lord Lauderdale, were called 
as witnelles to relate ſome converſation 
they had with Stone on the ſubject of the 
ſtate of this country; the general reſult of 
which appcared to be, that they conſider- 
edhimasa weak enthuliatt, who was deſir- 
ous of aringing about a peace iof the ſake 
of tavouring what he contidered princi- 
ples of freedom. 

Several witneſſes were called to prove 
an intercourſe between Jackſon and 
the priſoner; and Cockayne, the wit- 
nets againſt Jackſon in Ireland, was cal- 
led, and ſtared the whole of his connec- 
tion with Jackſon, in nearly the ſame 
manner as he did on that trial. 

At eleven o'clock on Friday (the Court 
having adjourned at half paſt ten on 
Thuriday night, ſeeing no likelihood of 
coming to a concluſion), the evidence for 
the proſecution being cloſed, Serjeant 
Adair entered upon the defence. He ob- 
ſerved to the jury, that they were called 
upon to diſcharge the moſt awful, the molt 
ſacred, though the moſt conſtitutional, of 
duties that could be impoſed on civilized 
beings. They had heard from the Attor- 
ney General a very learned and candid 
opening, iu which he charged the prifones 
with two overt acts: it, That he cou- 
ſpired with two perſons named, and 0+ 
ther perſons not named, in a deliberate in- 
tention of traiterous and treaſonable pro- 
ceedings ; and, 2d. Gogaged to aid and 
aſũüſt the enemies of his king and country 
in an intended invation, His learned 
friend with candour ſtated, that unleſs 
the jury were well convinced that this o- 
vert act was brought home to the priſo- 
ner, and after that, unleſs he were con- 
victed of a deliberate intention of treaſon, 
they would be bound to acquit him. 
The impretlion on their nünds from the 
ſpeech of his learned friend, relreved 
him trom the difliculty of urging this 

idea. 
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zdea more at large. It would be their du- 
ty to acquit him, if they had any doubts 
reſting on their minds reſpecting his guilt; 
and how much more ſo, it they were ſatis- 
fied, as he hoped to make them, that his 
intentions were innocent and loyal to his 
country. Contrary cauſes produced con- 
trary effects; and from contrary effects 
contrary cauſes ſhould be inferred. When 
then the priſoner was found doing what 
was uſeful to the country, what'principle 
of juſtice could ſhew him equally culpa- 
ble with Jackſon, who intended the direct 
contrary ? Serjeant Adair then proceeded 
to a ſummary of the caſe : the evidence 
applied to the fituation of the priſoner 
reſpecting the parties his correſpondence 
with his brother and Jackſon in Ireland, 
to his conduct while Jackſon was in Lone 
don, to the papers, and extrinſic evidence 
from the proofs of Jackſon's conduct 
while in Ireland. On all theſe topics he 
argued with great ability, and from the 
whole contended, that not a tittle of evi- 


dence had been produced which in any 


manuer Could fix a treaſonable intention 
on the part of the priſoner. Mr. Erikine 
followed on the ſame fide. 

The Solicitor General afterwards repli- 
ed on the part of the crown. 

Lord Kenyon began a ſhort but very ar- 
gumentative charge to the jury, with ob- 
ferving, that he would not detain them 
Jong. They had been engaged, during a 
great length of time, in a cauſe of the 
utmoſt confequence. In the annals of 
Weſtminſter Hall, there were but few of 
equal conſequence, and it neceilarily re- 
quired the very full and ample diſcuſſion 
it had received. The indictment conſiſt- 
ed of two counts. The firſt was, com- 
pong and 1 the death of the 

ing; and the ſecond charged the pri- 
ſoner with adhering to the king's ene- 
mies. As no manner of evidence had 
appeared that could in any reſpect 
ſupport the tirſt count, it was to be left 
entirely out of the queſtion, and all their 
conlideration ſhould be directed to the 
ſecond alone.-—Ofall the written evidence, 


two papers only were of any material im- 


portance in the cauſe. Thoſe emphatical 
E he would lay before them. They 
ad been found in the poſſeſſion of the 
riſoner, and had been written, the one 
y Mr. W. Smith, and the other by H. 
Stone, from whom it had been ſent to the 
riſoner, through the medium of Jackſon. 
is Lordſhip read both to the Jury, and 
Mr, Smith's paper was found to expreſs 


the impolicy in the French, of invadiug 


this kingdom, as the union of the people, 
their ſatisfaction in reſpect of the go- 
vernment, and other circumitances, com- 
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bined to render the execution of ſuch a 
project impracticable. The ſecond paper, 
which was alſo in the form of a letter, 
expreſled the ſame opinion in relation to 
England, though it ſtated, that things 
might not be fo in Ireland. After ſeveral 
accurate and appoſite comments, his 
lordſhip obſerved it was very material 
for the jury to conſider the quo animo 
with which they have been written. Un- 
der ſeveral circumſtances the writing of 
ſuch papers would be no legal crime; 
but, however uſeful they might have 
become to the enemy, if any evil intention 
did not accompany the writing of them, 
it would amount to a ſtrong degree of 
indiſcretion, but not to high treaſon. 
The jury were nevertheleſs attentively to 
conſider the motives with which they had 
been kept in the priſoner's cuſtody; and, 
if it ſhould appear to them that they had 
been ſo for the purpole of tranſmitting in- 
formation of the {tate of the country to 
France, in order to be ſerviceable to that 
government, then no doubt could remain 
of the criminality. | 

His lordſhip then proceeded to ſtate the 
oral evidence, in a brief but very clear 
and diſtin& manner; during the courſe of 
which he obſerved, that copies of the 
above-mentioned papers had been found 
on Jackſon, in Ireland, and the originals 
on the priſoner at the bar, at the time oi 
his apprehenſion. It was for them to 
conſider, whether he had them for any 
improper or traitorous purpoſes, If it 
ſhould appear that the priſoner had not 
meant, by the circuitous mode through 
the medium of Jackſon, to tranſmit the 
intelligence contained in thoſe papers to 
France, for the purpoſe of directing the 
perſons exerciſing the powers of govern- 
ment there to the moſt effectual methods 
of attacking this country, however unpru- 
dent his conduct, it could not be conſi- 
dered treafon. 

About eight o'clock the jury took ſome 
refreſhment, and then retired to conſider 
ot their verdict. After having been ſhut 
up three hours, they returned to the court, 
and the foreman pronounced a verdict 
NOT GUILTY. 

Mr. Erſkine, with two other gentle- 
men, were drawn by the populace from 
New-palace Yard to Serjeant's Inn, 


Fleet- ſtreet, amidſt reiterated plaudits. 


When he arrived at- his houſe, he ad- 
dreſſed the people who were allembled, 
exhorting them to conduct themſelves 
with decorum, and repair peaceably to 
their reſpective homes, which was imme+ 
diately complied with. 

FEB. 12. A general faſt is appointed 


for the ninth of March next. 
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MILITARY ANECDOTES or ru LaTE LORD HEATHFIELD. 


HE Right Hon. George Augliſtus 
Elliot, Lord Heathfield, was 
born in 1718; and received the firſt 
rudiments of his education under a 
private tutor, and at an carly time of 
life was ſent to the univerſity of Ley- 
den, where he made conſiderable 
progreis in claſſical learning. Be— 
ing deligned for a military life, he 
was ſent trom thence to the celebrated 
Ecole Royale du Genie Militaire, at 
Lu Fere in Picardy, where he laid the 
foundation of what he ſo conſpicuoul- 
ly exhibited at the defence of Gibral- 
tar. In 1735, he became a volunteer 
in the 23d regiment of foot, or Royal 
Welch Fuzileers, and ſoon after was 
admitted into the engineer corps at 
Woolwich ; from whence he purchaf— 
ed the. adjutancy of the zd troop of 
horſe-grenadiers, in which he be- 
came a captain and major, as well as 
heutenant-colonel, when he reſigned 
his commiſſion as an engineer. In 
1759, he quitted the horſe-guards, 
and was ſelected to raiſe, form, and 
diſcipline,” the-1ſt regiment of light- 
horſe, which bore his name. Having 
cone through'various departments in 
different ſervices with the. greateſt 
marks of bravery and military know- 
ledge, in 1775 he was appointed com- 
mander in chief in Ireland, which'he 
ſoon relinquiſhed, and was appointed 
to the command of Gibraltar; in a 
fortunate hour for the ſafety of 'that 
important fortreſs; where he, by a 
cool and temperate demeanour, main- 
tained his ſtation for three years of 
conſtant inveſtment, in which all the 
powers of Spain were employed, and 
u here he never ſpent his ammunition 
in uſeleſs: parade, but ſeized on the 
proper moment, with the keenelt per- 
ſpection, to make his attack with ſuc- 
cels, which ever crowned his endea- 
vours in repelling that memorable 
ſiege, an elegant copper-plate' View 
of which will very ſhortly be ſeen. 
'All the eyes of Europe were on this 
garriſon ; and his conduct as juſtly 
exalted him to the moſt elevated rank 
in the military annals of the day. 
We ſhall' therefore give a ſhort ac- 
count of the ſiege. ! 
Vor.. III. No. 42. 2 


The hoſtile manifeſto preſented by 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador to the court of 
London at the commencement of the 
late war, was ſoon followed by an in- 
terruption of communication be- 
twixt Spain and the fortreſs of Gibral- 
tar. No direct intention of attacking 
or diſtreſſing it, however, was mani- 
feſted till the 16th of July 1779, when 
the port was completely blocked up 
by a ſquadron of two 74-gun ſhips, 
ſeveral frigates, galleys, &. Ten 
days after they began to form a camp 
on the plain below St. Roch, three 
miles from the fortreſs. The garri- 


ſon at this time conſiſted of 5382 men, 


including officers, with a company of 
engineers and artificers; but the 
'oreatelt expectations were formed 


trom the abilities and valour of Gene- 


ral Elliot the governor. As ſoon as 


the breaking off the communication 


with Spain indicated approaching 
hoſtilities, the governor took every 
precaution that could be ſuggeſted by 
military wiſdom ; but, though inform- 
ed of the rupture betwixt the two 
courts, having actually taken place, 
'and though he beheld the hoſtile ope- 
rations of the enemy, no means were 
uſed to interrupt them till the x2th of 
September, when, the batteries of 
Green's Lodge, Willis, and Queen 
Charlotte, were opened for a few 
hours, with a view to diſturb the 
workmen. 
* From this time to the beginning of 
the year 1780 the enemy continued 
the blockade both by ſea and land, 
but without doing any damage to the 
works or garriſon; and it was not 
until the 12th of January that a ſingle 
perſon was wounded. This happen- 
ed to be a woman, who, paſling near 
one of the houſes, was ſlightly hurt 
by a ſhot from the enemy. In the 
mean time, however, the uſual ſup- 
plies of proviſions being cut off, the 
garriſon began to feel all the harrors 
of tamine. | | 
Had matters remained long in this 
ſtate, it is plain that the fortreſs, 
however ſtrong, muſt have fallen into 
the hands of the enemy. They were, 
however, effectvally relieved in con- 
| ſequence 
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ſequence of the victory gained by 
Admiral Rodney over the Spaniſh 
fleet commanded by Don Juan de 

gara. The former had been fur— 
iſhed with a ſtrong ſquadron, in order 
to relieve this important fortreſs ; 
with which having ſet ſail, he in a few 
days fell in with a Spaniſh fleet of ſix- 
teen tranſports bound from Bilboa to 

Cadiz, and laden with proviſions and 
naval ſtores, convoyed by a man of 
war of 64 guns, four frigates, and 
two armed veſſels, Of theſe only a 
| fingle tranſport eſcaped, the reſt being 
all captured' on the $th of January 
1780; and the lofs of them, at the 
ſame time that it promiſed to be very 

ſerviceable to the garriſon, wasequally 
detrimental to the enemy, who were 

no in great want both of proviſions 

and materials for their ſhipping. 
This advantage was ſoon after fol- 

lowed. by a much greater. On the 


16th of the ſame month a Spaniſh 


ſquadron of eleven fail of the line 
was diſcovered off Cape St. Vincent; 
and, the Britiſh admiral having taken 
the proper methods to come up with 
them as quickly as poſſible, an en- 
gagement took place about four in the 
afternoon. At this time the head- 
moſt ſhips of the Britiſh line cloſed in 
with the neareſt of the enemy, and 
in half- an hour one of the Spaniards, 
niounting Jo guns, and having on- 
board fix hundred men, blew up, and 
all on-board periſhed. In two hours 
more another Spanith ſhip.of the line 
was taken; notwithſtanding which 
the fight continued with great vigour 
ell two in the morning, when the 
headmoſt ſhip of the enemy ſtruck to 
the ie after which the firing 
ceaſed. The weather throughout the 
night was ſo tempeſtuous that it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty the Britiſh 
could take potſeffion of thoſe ſhips 
which ſurrendered. Theſe were ſix 
in number, but two of them drove 
aſhore and were loſt, only four being 
brought ſafe into Gibraltar. Theſe 
were the admiral's ſhip of 80 guns 
and ſeven hundred men, with three 
others of 30 guns and fix hundred 
ken. The engagement, however, 
happened. ſo near the ſhore, and the 
Britiſh were ſo eager in ſecuring the 
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eſcape, that Admiral Rodney's ſhips 
together with ſome of the largeſt in 
the fleet, were in great danger of 
running on the ſhoals of St. Lucar; 
nor could they be got into deep water 
again without much labour and the 
exertion of great naval ſkill. It was 
the opinion of all who were preſent 
in the action, that had this engage- 
ment happened in the day-time, or 
had the weather been leſs boiſterous, 
not one of the Spaniſh thips could. 
have eſcaped; and even as it was, 
thoſe which got off were ſo extremely 
damaged as to be unfit for ſervice. 
The news of this important victory 
arrived at Gibraltar on the evening 
of the day after it was fought ; and 
in two days more the garriſon was 
completely relieved by the arrival of 
the fleet and convoy, at the ſame 


time that they were farther reinforced 


by a regiment of Highlanders, con- 
ſifting of 1051 men, officers included. 
An opportunity was alſo taken of 
ſending away with the fleet all the 
invalids and women in the garriſon ; 
with whom they ſet ſail on the roth of 
February, leaving in the bay only the 
Edgar and Panther ſhips of the line, 
with two frigates. | 
On the departure of the Britiſh flees 
the blockade was immediately reſum- 
ed; and, notwithſtanding the ample 
ſupplies lately received, the garriſon 
ſoon began again to experience the in- 
conveniency of wanting freſh provi- 
ſions. It had hitherto received thels 
in abundance from the coaſt of Bar- 
bary ; but an unaccountable alteration 
had now taken place, fo that the 
friendſhip of the Emperor of Morocco 
was transferred from Great Britain to 
Spain in a manner totally unprece- 
dented. His partiality towards the 
latter was the more ſurpriſing, as 
Britain had given no provocation, 
and the enmity between Spain and 
Morocco ſeemed to be in a manner 
conſtitutional, and founded upon 
{uch cauſes as could never ceaſe to 
operate, Thus, however, the par- 
riſon became daily more and more diſ- 
treſſed, from being obliged to make 
conſtant uſe of their ſalt proviſions, 
and even this with the ſtricteſt econo- 


my. The induſtry and reſolution of 


the Britich ſcamen and officers, in- 


deed, 
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deed, ſometimes overcame all ob- 
ftacles, ſo that they found means to 
procure the neceſſary refreſhments ; 
though in ſo doing they were cer— 
tainly expoſed to the utmolt danger 
from the enemy. At the ſame time 
the defence of the garriſon was ſo 
vigorous, that, while it continued to 
be ſupplied even in this ſcanty man- 
ner, the Spaniards began to loſe all 
hope of reducing it; for which reaſon 
they formed a project of burning all 
the Britiſh ſhipping in the bay. The 
night appointed for putting this 
ſcheme in execution was the 6th of 
June 1780, when ten fire-ſhips, fa- 
voured by an uncommon darkneſs, 
ſtood over from the Spaniſh to the 
Britiſh fide of the bay. Their deſign 
was to ſet fire to the ſtorehouſes near- 
eſt to the water ſide, as well as to the 
ſlipping there; but having been too 
precipitate in firing their ſhips, and 
being received alſo by a very heavy 
cannonade, the attempt was fruſtrated, 
On this occaſion the ſkill and intrepi— 
dity of the Britiſh ſeamen was emi- 
nently diſplayed. Having manned 
their boats, they grappled the fire- 
ſhips already in flames; and, notwith- 
itinding their dreadful appearance 
and the danger of their exploding, 
towed them clear of the veſſels under 
the walls, and extinguiſhed them. 
The failure of this project was a 
grievous diſappointment to Don Bar- 
celo the Spaniſh admiral, who lay 
ready with his ſquadron to intercept 
the Britiſh veſſels that might attempt 
to eſcape ; at the ſame time that the 
batteries on their lines were in read1- 
neſs to bombard the town, if the fire- 
thips had ſucceeded in cauling any 
conflagration on-ſhore, The failure 
of the preſent attempt, however, was 
ſoon followed by other diſaſters. As 


ſoon as they had, with great labour, 
puſhed forward their new works, and 


conſtructed new batteries, they were 
certainly deſtroyed by the beſieged ; 
and their mortification on theſe oc- 
caſions was the greater, as it was 
uſual for the governor to allow them 
to complete their works before he 
commenced his deſtructive operations. 


Thus the labour of many days was 


often loſt in a few hours, and after- 
wards was to be reſumed with as little 


3 HA 


proſpect of ſucceſs as before, The 
garriſon were now conſiderably an- 
noyed by the Spaniſh gun-boats, to 
which indeed the ſhipping were equal- 
ly expoſed with themſelves. Theſe 
were veſlels from thirty to forty tons 
burden, conſtructed ſo that they lay 
low in the water, which rendered 
them difficult to be aimed at. They 
had fifteen oars on a lide, carried forty 
or fifty men, with a twenty-ſix pounder 
on the prow ; and, from the facility 
of managing them, two were deems 


ed, in calm weather, to be a match 


for a frigate of moderate ſize, All 
their efforts, however, could {till do 
no more than to reduce the garriſon 
to great ſtraits for want of proviſions 

and to this dreadtul inconvenience the 
Britiſh ſubmitted with the greateſt 
cheerfulneſs. From the time of Ads 
miral Rodney's departure in the 
month of February 1780 to the month 
of October, almoſt the only proviſions 
in the garriſons were ſuch as tended 
to produce the ſcurvy ; which ac. 
cordingly raged in ſuch a manner as 


to threaten the moſt fatal conſequences, 


An antidote, however, was happily 
procured by the capture of a Daniſh 
dogger from Malaga laden with 
lemons and oranges, which the go- 
vernor immediately purchaſed for the 
uſe of the garriſon, and diſtributed 
among them. Till this month the 
allowance of ſalt proviſions had con- 
tinued undiminiſhed ; but now it was 
judged neceſſary to reduce the al- 
lowance of bread and meat, and to 


make ſome other regulations in order 
to enforce the ſtricteſt economy with 


regard to food. Atlaſt, on the 12th 
of April 1781, ſupplies were brought 
by the Britiſh fleet under admirals 
Darby, Digby, and Roſs, tho* they 


could not be got in without great dif- 


ficulty. The gun- boats already-men- 
tioned were now much increaſed in 
number and ſtrength of conſtruction ; 
infeſting the bay in ſuch a manner as 
greatly to interrupt the debarkation 
of the ſtores. As no veſſels of the 


ſame kind had been prepared to op- 


poſe them, they could ſcarcely 
prevented from effecting their pur- 


poſe of burning the ſtore-ſhips. With 


this view they had approached them 
every morning in hazy weather to the 
number 
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number of between twenty and thirty, 
ſeveral of them carrying mortar- 
Pieces; and, as they uſed both ſails 
and oars, they eluded all purſuit, by 


withdrawing on the riſe of any breeze. 


To keep off theſe troubleſome gueſts 
ſeveral ſtout frigates were obliged to 
ſtation. themſelves along the bay for 
the protection of the ſhipping ; but 
even this did not prevent them from 
continuing their moleſtation ; and 
notwithſtanding the vigilance and 
activity of the Britiſh ſailors, it was 
ſeldom that they could come near 
enough to do them any damage. In 
ſpite of all their endeayours, how- 
ever, the garriſon was effectually re- 
lieved; an exploit which ſo exceed- 
ingly irritated the court of Spain, 
that they determined to exert the ut- 
moſt force of the kingdom rather 
than fail in the execution of their fa- 
vourite project. The works before 
the town were therefore carried on 
with more vigour than ever, and the 
molt tremendous. preparations. made 
to cauſe the obſtinate garriſon to feel 
the reſentment of an exaſperated 
enemy, Their batteries were now 
mounted with guns of the heavieſt 
metal, and with mortar-pieces of the 
largeſt ſize ; the number of the former 
augmented to near two hundred, and 
of the latter to upwards of eighty. 
For three weeks this prodigious ar- 
tillery continued to pour forth an al- 
moſt inceſſant ſhower of ſhot and 
ſhells, inſomuch that, in the time 
juſt mentioned, they had conſumed 
one hundred thouſand pounds of gun- 

owder, and thrown into the town 
— or five thouſand ſhot or ſhells 
every twenty-four hours. | 
By ſuch an immenſe bombardment 
the town was almoſt totally laid in 
ruins, The inhabitants, computed 
at more than three thouſand in num- 
ber, experienced every difficulty that 
could ariſe from the deſtruction of 
their habitations: ſeveral of them 
were killed, and all forced to leave 
the town, and take ſhelter under tents 
with what accommodation could be 

rovided for them in ſuch ſcenes of 
| ks and confuſion, Numbers took 


the opportunity of retiring with the. 


fleet; while many that remained were 
how reduced trom a ſtate of opulence 
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to the greateſt diſtreſs. The conduct 
of Governor Elliot was very humane 
and compaſſionate to ſuch as were ob- 
liged to ſtay ; allowing. them a free 
paſſage to England, and ſupplying 
them with proviſions tor the voyage. 

During this bombardment, not 
only the greateſt part of the* eftects 
belonging to the inhabitants were de- 
ſtroyed, but the fortifications were in 
many places greatly injured ; and the 
worſt was, that the remainder were 
deſtroyed by the ſoldiers, who had 
arrived at ſuch a pitch of licentiout- 
neſs, that they neither regarded nor 
would obey their officers. They were 
incited to this deltructive {cheme by 
the avarice of ſome of the inhabitants, 
who had hoarded up and concealed a 
quantity of neceflary articles, in order 
to procure an advanced price. They 
now, therefore, kept no bounds i. 
diſſipation, waſte, and extravagance ; 
a remarkable inſtance of which :s 
given by Captain Drinkwater, in 
their roaſting a pig by a fire made of 
cinnamon. To put a ſtop to thete 
atrocious proceedings, rigorous nca- 
{ures were of neceſſity adopted; and 
it was intimated, that any {oldier con- 
victed of being drunk or atleep upon 
his poſt, or found marauding, ſavuld 
be immediately executed. 

By the beginning of June 1781, the. 
enemy had relaxed conliderably in 
their firing, ſeldom exceeding lix 
hundred ſhot in a day; and continu- 
ed gradually to diminiſh this number 
{0 remarkably, that towards the end 
of Augult they ſeldom fired in the 
day, and only diſcharge lix or ſeven, 
and ſometimes not abe three, ſhot 
in the night. The batter. > ac land, 
however, were {ucceeded by (ns gun— 
boats; which renewed their at icks 
every day, keeping. the garriſon in. 
continual alarm, and never tailing to 
do more or leſs execution. To re- 
ſtrain them, therefore a battery of 
guns capable of throwing their ſhot to 
a great diſtance was erected as near as 
poſſible to the enemy; and, as it reach- 
ed their very camp, it was determin— 
ed to open it upon them as often as 
the gun- boats made their attacks; 
which being ſoon perceived, they 
thought it prudent to deſiſt in ſome 
meaſure from that mode of hoſtility, 
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They continued ſtill, however, to im- 
prove their works, and for this pur- 
pole employed the belt engineers both 
ot France and Spain; ſo that, by the 
Jatter part of November 1781, they 
had them bronght to ſuch a itate of 
perfection as filled both kingdoms 
with the moſt ſanguine expectations 
of ſucceſs. Governor Elliot, how- 
ever, tar from being diſmayed at theſe 
formidable bulwarks, ſuffered them 
to proceed without moleſtation to the 
end of their ſcheme, that he might as 
10 a moment deſtroy the labour of ſo 
many months, and thus render the 
diſappointment the greater. In the 
night of the 25th of November, a 
choſen party of two thouſand men 
was detached, in order to deſtroy the 
enemies works and batteries; and 
their ſucceſs was equal to their moſt 
ſanguine expectation. They marched 
out in great order and ſilence about 
two o'clock in the morning, under 
the command of Brigadier- general 
Roſs; after which they proceeded 
with the ſame circumſpection, but 
with the utmoſt celerity, to the enemy's 
works, which they ſtormed and over- 
threw with aſtoniſhing rapidity. TIS 
Spaniards were inſtantly thrown into 
confuſion, and fled on every fide ; 
the guns and mortars on the batteries 
were all ſpiked up ; and the artillery- 
nien, artihcers, and failors, exerted 


themſelves ſo vigorouſly, that in the 


ipace of an hour the magazines were 
blown up, the ſtore-houſes of arms, 
ammunition, and military implements 
of every kind, and all the works that 
had been conſtructed, were ſet on 
fre, and totally conſumed; the whole 
damage done on this occaſion being 
eſtimated at upwards of two millions 
ſterling. 

For ſeveral days after this diſaſter 
the Spaniards continued inactive, 
without even making any attempt to 
extinguiſh their batteries, which ſtill 
continued in flames; but in the be— 
ginning of December, as if ſuddenly 
arouled from their reverie, upwards 
of one thouſand men were ſet to work 
in order to prepare a great number 
of faſcines, from whence it was con— 
cluded that they deligned to repair 
their works. In this they proceeded 
with their uſual perieverance and di- 
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ligence; but, as the former methods 
of attack had conſtantly tailed, it was 
evident, that, if the place could be 
reduced at all, it muſt be by ſome 
means hitherto unattempted; and for 
the reduction of this ſingle fortreſs, 
the Spaniſh monarch, after the con- 
queſt of Minorca, determined to em- 
ploy the whole ſtrength of his empire. 
Among the various projects formed 
at this time, that of the Chevalier 
D*Arcon, a French engineer of di- 
ſtinetion, proved the molt acceptable 
to the court of Spain ; and, though 
the expence attending it was immenſe, 
this ſeemed in the preſent circum- 
ſtances to be but à matter of ſmall 
conſideration. His plan was to con- 
ſtruct ſuch floating batteries as might 
neither be liable to be ſunk nor ſet on 
fire. With this view their bottoms 
were made of the thickeſt timber, 
and their ſides of wood and cork long 
ſoaked in water, with a layer of wer 
ſand betwixt them. Their thickneſs, 


was luch, that they were impenetrable. 


to cannon-ſhot ; and to prevent the 
ettects of red-hot balls, a number of 
pipes were. contrived to carry water 
through every part of the vellel, and 
pumps ſufficient to turnith a conſtane 
{upply tor the purpole. The people 
at the batteries were ſheltered from 
the bombs by a rope-netting made. 
lloping, that they might roll oft, and 
ſpread with wet ſkins to prevent fire. 


Jen of thele batteries were con. 
ſiructed out of the hulls of large 


vellels, ſome of fifty or ſixty guns, 
cut down for that purpoſe, and car- 
rying trom ten to twenty-eight guns 
each, with about half as many in re- 
ſerve in Caſe of accidents. Hach gun 
was ſerved by thirty-ſix artillery-, 
men; and theſe floating batteries were 
to be ſeconded by eighty large boats 


carrying guns and mortars of heavy 


metal; a great number of ſhips of 
force and frigates, with ſome hun- 
dreds of {mall craft, were to accom- 
pany them with troops, for the in-, 
{tant execution of what might be 
judged necelſary.. On this occaſion 
upwards of one thouſand pieces of ar- 
tillery and eighty thouſand barrels of 
gun-powder were provided. A body 
of twelve thouſand of the belt troops 
ef France were now added to the 

Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh army before the place; the 
body of engineers was the beſt that 
both kingdoms could produce; and 
numbers of volunteers, of the beſt 
families in both, attended the ſiege. 
Numbers of military gentlemen alſo 
came from every part of Europe to 
be witneſſes of what paſſed at their ce- 
lebrated ſiege, which was now com- 
ared to the moſt famous recorded in 
Rory. The conducting of it was 
committed to the Duke de Crillon, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the 
conqueſt of Minorea. Two princes 
of the blood royal of France, the 
Count of Artois brother to the king, 
and the Duke of Bourbon his couſin, 
came to be witneſſes of this extraor- 
dinary enterprize, Theſe behaved 
with the greateſt politeneſs both to 
the governor and garriſon. The 
Count of Artois tranſmitted a packet 
of letters for various individuals in 
the garriſon, which had been inter- 
cepted and carried to Madrid, and 
which he requeſted that he might be 
the means of conveying to thoſe for 
whom they were deſigned. Both he 
and the Duke of Bourbon ſignified to 
General Elliot the high regard they 
had for his perſon and character; and 
the Duke de Crillon himſelf took this 
opportunity of expreſſing the ſame 
ſentiments, and to intreat him to ac- 
cept of ſome refreſhments. General 
Elliot returned a polite anſwer, but 
accepted of the preſent with reluc- 


ture not to conter any favours of that 
kind upon him. 

Such a prodigious armament raiſed 
the confidence of the beſiegers ſo 
| high, that they looked upon the con- 
queſt of the place as an abſolute cer- 
tainty. They began to be impatient 
at the delays which aroſe in bringing 
matters to the utmoſt point of per- 
fection; and the commander in chief 

as thought by far too modeſt, when 
* ſaid, that the garriſon might hold 
out for a fortnight. 

As a prelude to the dreadful ſtorm 
which was about to be poured forth on 
this devoted garriſon, the enemy, on 


battery of ſixty- ſour of their largeſt 

eannon, which was ſhortly accom- 

pamed with a terrible fire from other 
: 2 


tance, and requeſted him for the fu- 


the qtbof September 1782, opened a 
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batteries, and a great number of 
mortars. On this and the following 
day an attack was made upon the bat- 
teries erected on Europa Point (ſo 
called from being the moſt ſoutherly 
point of the continent of Europe,) 
which at that time were entirely under 
the management of Captain Curtis of 
the Brilliant frigate, who had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf during the ſiege, and 
now commanded a brigade of ſeamen 
by whom the batteries were ſerved. 
By theſe the fire of the Spaniards was 
ſo warmly returned, that they not 
only could make no impreſſion, but 
were forced to retire, after having re- 
ceived ſo much damage, that two of 
their principal ſhips were obliged to 
withdraw to the bay of Algefiras, 
oppolite to Gibraltar, in order to re- 
fit. On the 12th the enemy made 
preparations for the enſuing day, 
which was allotted for their grand 
and deciſive attack. Accordingly, on 
the morning of the 13th, the ten 
floating batteries came forward, under 
the' command of Don Buenventura 
de Moreno, a Spaniſh officer of great 


_ gallantry, and who had fignalized 


himſelf at the taking of Minorca. 
Before ten o'clock. they had all got 
into their proper ſtations, anchoring 
ina line about a thouſand yards diſtant 
from the ſhore. As ſoon as they 
were properly arranged, they began 


a heavy cannonade, and were {econd- 


by all the cannon and mortars in the 
enemy's lines and approaches, at the 
ſame time that the garriſon opened 
all its batteries both with hot and cold 
ſhot from the guns, and ſhells from 
the howitzers and mortars. This 
terrible fire continued on both ſides 
without intermiſftion until noon ; hen 
that of the Spaniards began to ſlacken, 
and the fire of the garriſon to obtain 
a ſuperiority. About two o'clock 
the principal battering ſhip com- 
manded by Don Moreno was obſerved 
to emit ſmoke as if on fire, and ſome 
men were ſeen buſy upon the root 
ſearching from whence it proceeded. 
The fire from the garriſon was now 
kept up without the leaſt diſconti- 
nuance or diminution, while that 
from the floating batteries was per- 
ceived ſenſibly to decreaſe ; ſo that 
about ſeven in the evening they fired 


as 
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but fe guns, and that only at in- 
tervals. At midnight the admiral's 
ſhip was plainly ſeen to burn, and an 
hour after was completely in flames. 
Eight more of theſe batteries took 
fire ſucceſſively ; and on the ſignals of 
diſtreſs made by them, the multitude 
of feluccas, launches, and boats, with 
which they were ſurrounded, all came 
to their aſſiſtance, and began to take 
the men out of the burning vellels. 
Captain Curtis, who lay ready with 
the gun-boats to take advantage of 
any - favourable circumſtance, came 
upon them at two inthe morning, and, 
forming a line on the enemy's flank, 
advanced upon them with ſuch order 
and expedition as to throw them into 
immediate confuſion. At this ſudden 
and unexpected attack they were ſo 
aſtoniſned and diſconcerted, that they 
fed precipitately with all their boats, 
totally abandoning their floating bat- 
teries to be burnt, and all who were 
in them to periſh in the flames. This 
would undoubtedly have been their 
fate, had not Captain Curtis extricated 
mem from the fire at the imminent 
danger of his own life and that of his 
men. In this work he was ſo eager, 
that, while his boat was along- ſide of 
one of the largeſt batteries, it blew up, 
and, the fragments of the wreck 
ſpreading all around to a vaſt diſtance, 
ſome heavy picces of timber fell into 
his boat and pierced through its bot- 
tom, killing one man and wounding 
ſeveral others. He eſcaped with dif- 
ficulty out of this boat, which was 
' funk, as well as another, by the ſame 
accident. The floating batteries were 
every one conſumed ; and the vio- 
lence with which they exploded was 
ſich, that doors and windows at a 
great diſtance on-ſhore were burſt 
open, About four hundred people 
were ſaved from them; many of 
whom were picked up floating on 
rafts and pieces of timber. Indeed 
the blowing up of the batteries as the 
flames reached their powger-rooms, 
and the diſcharge of the guns in ſuc- 
ceſſion as the metal became heated by 
the fire; rendered any attempt to ſave 
them very dangerous. 
Though this terrible repulſe ef- 
fectually convinced the Spaniards 
that Gibraltar could not be taken by 
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force, ſome hope ſtill remained; thats 
without any further exertions on their 
part, the garriſon would be obliged 
to ſurrender from want of ammuni- 
tion and proviſions. With this view 
they continued to blockade it cloſely, 
and to cut oft all communication, flat- 
tering themſelves that Brikin would 
not be able to collect a naval force 
ſufficient to drive their fleet from the 
bay before the tortreſs was reduced 
to extremity ; and this, they imagin- 
ed, muſt be the caſe in a few days. 
Such diligence, however, had been 
uſed on the part of the Britiſh, that 
a fleet was already aſſembled at Portſ> 
mouth, conſiſting of thirty-five ſail 
of the line, in excellent conditi 
and filled with the beit officers: an 
ſailors in Europe. The command 
was given to Lord Howe, who was 
accompanied in the expedition by 
admirals Barrington, Milbank, Hood, 


Sir Richard Hughes, and Commodore 


Hotham, all of them men eminent in 
their profeſſion. THe 

The progreſs of theſe ſhips was 
delayed by contrary winds, and it 
was not until they had gained the 
ſouthern. coaſt of Portugal that they 
received information of the defeat of 
the enemy's attempt on the 13th of 
September. On the 11th of October 
Lord Howe entered the Straits, and 
{ſeveral of the ſtoreſhips deſtined for Gi- 
braltar came ſafe to anchor under the 
cannon of the tort without any mole- 
{tation from the enemy. The com- 
bined fleet in the mean time had been 
much damaged by a ſtorm ; they hows 
ever, put to ſea on the 13th, with a 
view to prevent the remaining ſtore- 
ſhips that had overſhot the bay to the 
eaſt from making good their entrance 
into it; and at the ſame time to rejoin 
two ſhips that had been feparated. 
from the main body by the ſtorm. 
Having the advantage of the wind, 
they bore down upon the Britiſh 
feet, which drew up in the order of 
battle to receive them; but, notwith- 
ſtanding their fuperiority, they de- 
clined coming to an engagement. 
On the wind becoming more favour- 
able next day, Lord Howe took the 
opportunity to bring in the ſtoreſhips 
that were in company; end the day 
following the remainder were con- 
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veyed to Gibraltar, the troops for the 
reinforcement of the garriſon were 
landed, with a large ſupply of powder 
and ample provifion in every other 
Teſpect. As they returned through 
Straits they were threatened with an 
engagement by the conibined fleets ; 
but, though the latter had a ſuperiori- 
ty of twelve ſhips of the line, they 
kept at a wary diſtance. ' Some firing 
indeed took place, but it was attended 
with little effect on either fide, 

This laſt relief proved entirely de- 
ciſive; for though the blockade con- 
tinued till news arrived of the pre- 
liminaries of peace being ſigned, in 
the beginning of February 1783, no 
other attack was made. The news 
of the pacification were received 
with the utmolt joy by the Spaniards. 
Mutual civilities paſſed between the 
commanders in chief, and the Duke 
de Crillon paid many handſome com- 
Pliments to the governor and garriſon 
or their noble defence; declaring 
that he had exerted himſelf to the 
mtmoft of his abilities, and, though 
he. had not proved ſucceſsful, yet he 
was happy in having his ſovereign's 
approbation of his conduct. 

On the return of Governor Elliot 
to England, the gratitude of the Bri- 
tiſh ſenate was as forward as the pub- 
lic voice in giving him that diſtin- 
guiſhed mark his merit deſerved, to 
which his majeſty was pleaſed to add 
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\ HETHER Monk originally in- 
'Y tended the revolution he final- 
Jy effected, or whether he altered his 
views according to events, it was re— 
marked that during all his meaſures he 
maintained no correſpondence with 
Charles, and always profeſſed him- 
ſelf zealous for a commonwealth. 
Hence he has been reproached with 
difimulation ; but let it be remem- 
bered, that, if Monk temporiſed, he 
ſaved the effuſion of more blood in a 
work that was now become neceſſary. 
One circumſtance was indeed fatally 
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that of the peerage, by the title df 
Lord Heathfield, Baron Gibraltar, 
on June 14, 1787, and permitting his 
lordſhip to take alſo the arms of the 
fortreſs he had ſo bravely defended, 
to perpetuate to futurity his noble 
conduct. 

His lordſhip married Anne, daughter 
of Sir Francis Drake, of Devonſhire, 
and had by her (who died in 1769) 
Francis- Auguſtus, now Lord Heath- 
field, lieutenant-colonel of the 6th 
regiment of horſe. He had acquired 
the brighteſt honours of a ſoldier, the 
love and reverence of his country ; 
and he fell in an exertion beyond his 
ſtrength, from an anxiety to cloſe his 
life on the rock where had acquired 
his fame. Even the laſt efforts of his 
age and decay were in him proofs of 
a noble mind; for, after he had 
waſted his ſtrength in.the ſervice of 
his country, he devoted his laſt act to 
private gratitude.. The day of his 
death was actually fixed for the day 
of his marriage, from an endearing 
wiſh that the object of his youthful 
love might be the relict of his ho- 
noured age, and that he might exalt 
to the rank of a Britiſh peereſs the 
tender and affectionate female, who, 
in a foreign iſland, had ſoothed him 
on the bed of ſickneſs. He died at 
his chateau at Aix-la- Chapelle of a 
ſecond ſtroke of the pally, July 6, 
1790, aged 72. 
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wanting to complete his merit witly 
the nation, and this was—to receive 
the exiled King upon expreſs condi- 
tions for the limitation of his prero- 
gatives and ſecuring the liberties of 
his ſubjects. Charles, then, without 


money, without power, and a re- 


fugee, would have agreed to any 
thing : but this fine opportunity was 
loſt by Monk's defire. to claim merit 
with the king rather than with the 
people; and ſurely no man ever leſs 
juſtified the unlimited contidence 
placed in him than did Charles II. 
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HISTORY or TRT RISE and FALL or TRE BRITISH EMPIRE 1x 
AMERICA. Conpluded from page 398. 


OT long after the events men— 

tioned in our preceding number, 
means were found to detach Major— 
general Arnold, who had engaged ſo 
ardently in the cauſe of America, and 
who had exhibited ſo much bravery 
in the ſupport of it, from the intereſts 
of the congreſs. Major Andre, ad- 
zutant-general to the Britiſh army, 
was a principal agent in this tranſ\- 
action: or, if the overture of join- 
ing the King's troops came firſt from 
Arnold, this gentleman was the per- 
ſon employed to concert the affair with 
him. More muſt have been origi— 
nally comprehended in the ſcheme 
than the mere deſertion of the Ame- 
rican cauſe by Arnold : but, what- 
ever deſigns had been formed for pro- 
moting the views ot the Britiſh go- 
vernment, they were frultrated by 
the apprehending of Major Andre. 
He was taken in diſguiſe, after hav- 
ing aſſumed a falſe name, on the 23d 
of September, by three American 
ſoldiers ; to whom he offered conſi- 
derable rewards if they would have 
ſuftered him to eſcape, but without 
effect. Several papers written by 
Arnold were tound upon him ; and, 
when Arnold had learned that Major 
Andre was ſeized, he found means to 
get on-board a barge, and to eſcape 
to one of the king's thips. General 
Waſhington reterred the caſe of Ma- 
jor Andre to the examination and. 
deciſion of a board of general of- 
ficers, conſiſting of Major-general 
Green, Major-general Lord Sterling, 
Major-general the Marquis de la 
Fayette, Major-general the Baron de 
Stenben, two other major-genera!s, 
and eight brigadier-generals. Major 
Andre was examined betore them, 
and the particulars of his cafe in- 
quired into; and they reported to 
the American commander in chiet, 
that Mr. Andre came on-ſhore from 
the Vulture ſloop of war in the night, 
on an interview with General Aroold, 
in a private and ſecret manner; that 
he changed his dreſs within the Ame- 
rican lines; and, under a feigned 
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name, and ina diſguiſed habit, paſſed 
the American works at Stoney and 
Verplank's points, on the evening of 
the 22d of September; that he was 
taken on the morning of the 23d at 
Tarry-town, he being then on his 
way for New York: and that, when 
taken, he had in his poſſeſſion ſeveral 
papers which contained intelligence 
for the enemy. They therefore de- 
termined, that he ought to be con- 
ſidered as a ſpy from the enemy; and 
that, agreeable to the law and uſage 
of nations, he ought to ſuffer death. 
Sir Henry Clinton, Lieutenant-ge- 
neral Robertſon, and the late Ame- 
rican general Arnold, all wrote preſ- 
ſing letters to General Waſhington 
on the occaſion, in order to prevent 
the deciſion of the board of general 
officers from being put in force : but 
their applications were ineffectual. 
Major André was hanged at Tappan, 
in the province of New York, on the 
2d of October. He met his fate with 
great firmneſs; but appeared ſome- 
what hurt that he was not allowed a 
more military death, for which he 
had ſolicited. He was a gentleman of 
very amiable qualities, had a taſte for 
literature and the fine arts, and poſ- 
ſeſſed many accompliſhments. His 
death, therefore, was regretted even 
by his enemies; and the ſeverity of 
the determination concerning him 
was much exclaimed againſt in Great 
Britain. It was, however, general- 
ly acknowledged by impartial per- 
ſons, that there was nothing in the 
execution of this unfortunate gen- 
tleman but what was perfectly conſo- 
nant to the rules of war. 2 
Arnold was made a brigadier- ge- 
neral in the king's ſervice, and pub 
liſhed an addreſs to the inhabitants of 
America, dated from New York 
October 7, in which he endeavoured 
to juſtify his deſertion of their cauſe. 
He ſaid, that, when he firſt engaged 
in it, he conceived the rights of his 
country to be in danger, and that 
duty and honour called him to her 
defence, A redrels ot grievances 
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was his only aim and object; and 
therefore he acquieſced unwillingly 
in the declaration of independence, 
becauſe he thought it precipitate. 
But what now induced him to deſert 
their cauſe was the diſguſt he had 
conceived at the French alliance, and 
at the refuſal of congreſs to comply 
with the laſt terms offered by Great 
Britain, which he thought equal to 
all their expectations and to all their 
wiſhes, 

After the defeat of General Gates 
by Earl Cornwallis, that nobleman 
exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in ex- 
tending the progreſs of the Britiſh 
arms, and with conſiderable effect. 
But one enterpriſe, which was con- 
ducted by Major Ferguſon, proved 
unſucceſsful. That officer had taken 
abundant pains to diſcipline ſome of 
the Tory militia, as they were term- 
ed ; and with a party of theſe and 
ſome Britiſh troops, amounting in 
the whole to about fourteen hun- 
dred men, made incurſions into the 
country. But on the 5th of October 
he was attacked by a ſuperior body 
of Americans at a place called King's- 
mountain, and totally defeated. One 
hundred and fifty were killed in the 
action, and eight hundred and ten 
made priſoners,. of which one hun- 
dred and fifty were wounded. Fif- 
teen hundred ſtands of arms allo tell 
into the hands of the Americans, 
whole loſs was inconfiderable. But 
the following month Lieutenant-co- 
lonel Tarleton, who contmued to 
exert his uſual activity and bravery, 
with a party of one hundred and fe- 
venty, chiefly cavalry, attacked and 
defeated General Sumpter, who is 
Jaid to have had one thouſand men, 
at a place called Black Stocks. 
Sumpter was wounded, and about 
one e, and twenty of the Ame- 
ricans killed, wounded, or taken. 
Of the Britiſh troops about fifty were 
killed and wounded. | 

On the 3d of September, the Mer 
cury, a congreſs packet, was taken 
by the Veſtal, Captain Keppel, near 
Newfoundland. On- board this packet 
was Mr. Laurens, late preſident of 
the congreſs, who was bound on an 
embaſſy to Holland. He had thrown 


his papers overboard, but great part- 
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of them were recovered without has 
ving received much damage. He was 
brought to London, and examined be- 
fore the privy- council; in conſe- 
quence of which he was committed 
cloſe priſoner to the Tower, on the 
6th of October, on a charge of high 
treaſon, His papers were delivered 
to the miniſtry, and contributed to ta- 
cilitate a rupture with Holland, as 
among them was found the ſketch of 
a treaty of amity and commerce be- 
tween the republic of Holland and the 
United States of America. 

At the beginning of the year 1781, 
an affair happened in America, from 
which expectations were formed by 
Sir Henry Clinton, that ſome con- 
ſiderable advantage might be derived 
to the royal cauſe. The long conti- 
nuance of the war, and the difficul- 
ties under which the congreſs la- 
boured, had prevented their troops 
from being properly ſupplied with 
neceſſaries and conveniences. In con- 
ſequence of this, on the firſt of Ja- 
nuary, the American troops that were 
hutted at Morris town, and who 
formed what was called the Penſyva- 
nia line, turned out, being in num- 
ber about thirteen hundred, and de- 
clared, that they would ſerve no long- 
er, unleſs their grievances were re- 
dreſſed, as they had not received 
their pay, or been furniſhed with the 
neceſſary clothing or proviſions. It 
is ſaid that they were ſomewhat in- 
flamed with liquor, in conlequence of 
rum having been diſtributed to them 
more liberally than uſual, New- 
year's day being conſidered as a kind 
of feſtival. A riot enſued, in which 


an officer was killed, and four wound- 
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ed ; five or ſix of the inſurgents were 
alſo wounded, They then collected 
the artillery, ſtores, proviſions, and 
waggons, and marched out of the 
camp. They paſled by the quarters 
of General Wayne, who ſent a meſ- 
ſage to them, requeſting them to de- 
fiſt, or the conſequences would prove 
fatal. They refuicd, and proceeded 
on their march till the evening, when 
they took poſt on an advantageous 
piece of ground, .and elected othcers 
from among themſelves. On the 1e- 


cond, they marched to Middlebrook, 
and on thethird to Prince-town, where 
| they 
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they fixed their quarters. On that 
day a flag of truce was ſent to them 
from the officers of the American 
camp, with a meſlage, deſiring to 
know what were their intentions. 
Some of them anſwered, that they 
had already ſerved longer than the 
time for which they were enliſted, 
and would ſerve no longer; and o— 
thers, that they would not return, 
unleſs their grievances were redreſſed. 
But at the ſame time they repeatedly, 
and in the ſtrongeſt terins, denied be- 
ing influenced by the leaſt diſaffection 
to the American cauſe, or having any 
intentions of deferting to the enemy. 
Intelligence of this tranſaction was 
was ſoon conveved to New York. A 
large body of Britiſh troops were im- 
mediately ordered to hold themſelves 
in readineſs to move on the ſhorteſt 
notice, it being hoped that the Ame- 
rican revolters might be induced to 
join the royal army, Meſſengers 
were alſo ſent to them from General 
Clinton, acquainting them that they 
ſhould directly be taken under the 
protection of the Britiſh government; 
that they ſhould have a free pardon 
for all former offences; and that the 
pay due to them from the congreſs 
ſhould be faithfully paid them, with- 
out any expectation of military ſer— 
vice, unleſs it ſhould be voluntary, 
upon condition of laying down their 
arms and returning totheirallegiance. 
It was allo recommended to them to 
move beyond the South river; and 
they were aſſured, that a body of 
Britiſh troops ſhould be ready to pro- 
tect them whenever they deſired it. 
Theſe propolitions were rejected with 
diſdain; and they even delivered up 
two of Sir Henry Clinton's meſſengers 
to the congreſs. Joſeph Reed, Eq. 
preſident of the ſtate of Penſylvania, 
afterwards repaired to them at Prince- 
town, and an accommodation took 
place: ſuch of them as had ſerved 
out their full terms were permitted to 
return to their own homes, and others 
again joined the American army, upon 
receiving ſatisfactory aflurances that 
their grievances ſhould be redreſſed. 
Lord Cornwallis now began to 
make very vigorous exertions, in 


order to penetrate into North Caro- 


lina, On the 14th of January his 
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lordſhip's army was in motion, an4 
advancing towards that province; bu 
was ſomewhat delayed by an attempt 
made by the Americans, under Ge- 
neral Morgan, to make themſelves 
maſters of the valuable diſtrict of 
Ninety-fix. In order to prevent 
this, Lord Cornwallis detached 
L.ieutenant-colonel Tarleton, with 
three hundred cavalry, three hundred 
light infantry, the 4th regiment, the 
firſt battalion of the 7iſt regiment, 
and two three-pounders, to oppoſe 
the progreſs of Morgan, not dauubt- 
ing but that he would be able to per- 
form this ſervice effectually, The 
Britiſh troops came up with the A- 
mericans nnder General Morgan on 
the 17th of January. The Ameri. 
cans were drawn up in an open wood, 
and, having been lately joined by 


ſome militia, were more numerous 


than the Britiſh troops under Lieute- 
nant-colonel Tarleton; but the lat. 
ter were ſo much better diſciplined, 
that they had the utmoſt confidence 
of obtaining a ſpeedy victory. The 
attack was begun by the firſt line of 
infantry, conſiſting of the 7th regi- 
ment and a corps of light infantry, 
with a troop of cavalry placed on 
each flank. The firlt battalion of 
the 71ſt and the remainder of the 
cavalry formed the reſerve. The 
American line ſoon gave way, and 
their militia quitted the field ; upoa 


which the royal troops, ſuppoſing 


the victory already gained, engaged 
with ardour in the purſuit, and were 
thereby thrown into ſome diforder. 
General Morgan's corps, who were 
ſuppoſed to have been routed, then 
immediately faced about, and threw 
in a heavy fire upon the king's troops, 
which occaſioned the utmoſt con- 
fuſion amongſt them; and they were 
at length totally defeated by the Ame- 
ricans. Four hundred of the Britiſh 
infantry were either killed, wounded, 
or taken priſoners : the Joſs of the 
cavalry was much leſs confiderable ; 
but the two three-pounders fell into 


the hands of the Americans, together 


with the colours of the yth regi- 
ment ; and all the detachment of the 
royal artillery were killed or wounded. 
Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, how— 
ever, made another effort; having 
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aſſembled about fifty of his cavalry, 
with which he charged and repulſed 
Colonel Waſhington's horſe, retook 
his baggage, and killed the Ameri- 
cans who were appointed to guard it. 
He then retreated to Hamilton's ford, 
near the mouth of Bullock's creek, 
carrying with him part of his bag- 
gage, and deſtroying the remainder. 
his defeat of the troops under 
Tarleton was a ſevere ſtroke to Lord 
Cornwallis, as the loſs of his light 
infantry was a great diſadvantage to 
him. The day after that event, he 
employed in collecting the remains of 
Tarleton's corps, and in endeavour- 
ing to form a junction with General 
Leſtie, who had been ordered to 
march towards him with a body of 
Britiſh troops from Wynneſborough. 
Conſiderable exertions were then 
made by part of the army, without 
baggage, to retake the priſoners in 
the hands of the Americahs, and to 
intercept General Morgan's corps on 
its retreat to the Catawba. But that 
American officer, after his defeat of 
Tarleton, had made forced marches 
up into the country, and croſſed the 
_ Catawba the evening before a great 
rain, which ſwelled the river to ſuch 
a degree, as to prevent the royal army 
from croſſing for ſeveral days; during 
which time the Britiſh priſoners were 
got over the Yadkin ; whence they 
| proceeded to Dan River, which they 
alſo paſſed, and on the 14th of Feb. 
had reached Court-houſe in the pro- 
yince of Virginia. | 
Lord Cornwallis employed a halt 
of two days in collecting ſome flour, 
and in deſtroying ſuperfluous bag- 
gage, and all his waggons, excepting 
thoſe laden with hoſpital ſtores, ſalt, 
and ammunition, and four reſerved 
empty in readineſs for ſick or wound- 
ed. Being thus freed from all un- 
neceſſary incumbrances, he marched 
through North Carolina with great 
rapidity, and penetrated to the re- 
moteſt extremities of that province 
on the banks of the Dan. His pro- 
greſs was ſometimes impeded by par- 
ties of the militia, and ſome ſkir- 
miſhes enſued, but he met with no 
very conſiderable oppoſition. On the 
firſt of February, the King's troops 
croſſed the Catawba at M*Cowan's 
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Ford, where General Davidſon, with 
a party of American militia, was 
poſted, in order to oppoſe their paſ- 


ſage; but, he falling by the firſt diſ- 


charge, the royal troops made good 
their landing, and the militia retreat- 
ed. When Lord Cornwallis arrived 
at Hillſborough, he erected the King's 
ſtandard, and invited, by proclama- 
tion, all loyal ſubjects to repair to it, 
and to ſtand forth and take an active 
part in aſſiſting his lordſhip to reſtore 
order and government. He had been 
taught to believe that the king's 
friends were numerous in that part 
of the country: but the event d.d not 
confirm the truth of the repretenta- 
tions that had been given. The roy- 
aliſts were but few in number, and 
ſome of them too timid to join the 
king's ſtandard. There were, indeed, 
about two hundred who were pro- 
ceeding to Hillſborough, under Co— 
lonel Pyle, in order to avow their at- 
tachment to the royal cauſe ; but 
they were met accidentally, and ſur- 
rounded, by a detachment from the A- 
merican army, by whom a number of 
them are ſaid to have been killed 
when they were begging for quarter, 
without making the leaſt retiſtance. 
Meanwhile General Greene was 
marching with great expedition with 
the troops under his cominand, in 
order to form a junction with other 
corps of American troops, that he 
might thereby be enabled to put ſome 
effectual ſtop to the progreſs of Lord 
Cornwallis, 

In other places ſome conſiderable 
advantages were obtained by the 
royal arms. On the 4th of January, 
ſome ſhips of war with a number of 
tranſports, on-board which was a 
large body of troops under the com- 
mand of Brigadier- general Arnold, 
arrived at Weſtover, about one hun- 
dred and forty miles from the Capes 


of Virginia, where the troops im- 


mediately landed, and marched to 
Richmond; which they reached with- 
out oppoſition, the militia that was 
collected having retreated on their 
approach. Lieutenant-colonel Simcoe 
marched from hence with a detach- 
ment of the Britiſh troops to Wett- 
ham, where they deſtroyed one of 
cannon 1n 
America, 
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America, and a large quantity of 
ſtores and cannon. General Arnold, 
on his arrival at Richmond, found 
there large quantities of ſalt, rum, 
ſail-cloth, tobacco, and other mer- 
chandiſe; and that part of theſe com- 
modities which was public property 
he deſtroyed. The Britiſh troops at- 
terwards attacked and diſperſed ſome 
ſmall parties of the Americans, took 
ſome ſtores and a few pieces of can- 
non, and on the 2oth of the ſame 
month marched into Portſmouth. 
On the 25th, Captain Barclay, with 
ſeveral ſhips of war, and a body of 
troops under the command of Major 
Craig, arrived in Cape Fear river, 


The troops landed about nine miles 


from Wilmington, and on the 28th 
entered that town, It was underſtood 
that their having poſſeſſion of that 
town, and being maſters of Cape 
Fear river, would be productive of 
very beneficial effects to Lord Corn- 
wallis's army. 

General Greene having effected a 
junction about the 1oth of March 
with a continental regiment of what 
wers called ezghtzen months men, and 
two large bodies of militia belonging 
to Virginia and North Carolina, 
formed a reſolution to attack the 
Britiſh troops under the command of 
Lord Cornwallis The American 
army marched from the High Rock 
Ford on the 12th of the month, and 
on the 14th arrived at Guildford. 
Lord Cornwallis, from the informa— 
tion he had received of the motions 
of the American general, concluded 
what were his deſigns, As they ap- 
proached more nearly to each other, 
a few {kiemiſhes enſued between ſome 
advanced parties, in which the king's 
troops had the advantage. On the 
morning of the 15th, Lord Cornwal— 
lis marched with his troops at day- 
break in order to meet the Americans, 
or to attack them in their encampment. 
About four miles from Guildtord, 
the advanced guard of the Britiſh 
army, commanded by Lieutenant- 
colonel Tarleton, fell in with a corps 
of the Americans, conliſting of Lieu- 
tenant-colone] Lee's legion, ſome 
Back Mountain men and Virginian 


militia, with whom he had a ſevere. 


* 


ſkirmiſh, but whom he at length 
obliged to retreat. 

The greater part of the country in 
which the action happened is a wil- 
derneſs, with a few cleared fields in- 
terſperſed. The American army, 
which was ſuperior to the royal iu 
point of numbers, was poſted on a 
riſing ground about a mile and a halt 
from Guildford court-houſe. It was 
drawn up in three lines : the front 
line was compoled of the North Ca- 
rolinian militia, under the command 
of the generals Butler and Katon; 
the ſecond line of Virgiman militia, 
commanded by the generals Stephens 
and Lawſon, forming two brigades 
the third line, conſliiting of two bri- 
Fades, one of Virginia and one of 
Maryland continental troops, com- 
manded by General Hugar and Co- 
lonel Williams. Licutenant-colonel 
Waſhington, with the dragoons of 
the firſt and third regiments, a de- 
tachment of light intantry compoſed 
of continental troops, and a regiment 
of riflemen under Colonel Lynch, 
formed a corps of obſervation for the 
ſecurity of their right flank. 'Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Lee, with his legion, 
a detachment ot light infantry, and a 
corps of rifemen under Colonel 
Campbell, formed a corps of obſer- 
vation for the ſecurity ci their left 
flank. The attack of the American 
army was directed to be made by Lord 
Cornwallis in the tollowing order :— 
Ou the right, the regiment of Boſe 
and the j11t regiment, led by Major— 
general Leſlie, and ſupported by the 
firſt battalion of guards; on the left, 
the 23d and 33d regiments, led by 
Lieutenant-colonel Webſter, and ſup— 
ported by the grenadiers and ſecond 
battalion of guards commanded by 
Brigadier-general O'Hara; the ya- 
gers and light infantry of the guards 
remained in a wood on the left of the 
guns, and the cavalry in the road, 
ready to act as circumſtances might 
require. 

About half an hour after one in the 
afternoon, the action commenced by 
a cannonade, which laſted about 
twenty minutes; when the Britiſh 
troops advanced in three columns and 
attacked the North Carolinian bri- 
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gades with great vigour, and ſoon 
obliged part of theſe troops, who be- 
haved very ill, to quit the field : but 
the Virginian militia gave them a 
warm reception, and kept up a heavy 
fire for a long time, till, being beaten 
back, the action became general al- 
moſt every where. The American 
corps under the licutenant-colonels 
Waſhington and Lee were alſo warm- 
ly engaged, and did conſiderable 
execution. Licutenant-colonel Tar- 
leton had directions to keep his ca- 
valry compact, and not to charge 
without politive orders, excepting to 
protect any of the corps from the 
moſt evident danger of being defeat. 
ed. The exceſſive thickneſs of the 
woods rendered the Britiſh bayonets 
of little uſe, and enabled the broken 
corps of Americans to make frequent 
ſtands with an irregular fire. The 
fecond battalion of the guards firſt 
gained the clear ground near Guild- 
ford court-houſe, and found a corps 
of continental infantry, ſuperior in 
number, formed in an open field on 
the left of the road. Delirous of ſig- 
nalizing themſelves, they immediate- 
ly attacked and ſoon defeated them, 
taking two ſix-pounders: but, as they 
purſued the Americans into the wood 
with too much ardour, they were 
thrown into confuſion by a heavy fire, 
and inſtantly charged and driven back 
into the field by Lientenant- colonel 
Waſhington's dragoons, with the loſs 
of the ſix-pounders they had taken. 
But the American cavalry were after- 
- wards repulſed, and the two fix- 
pounders again fell into the hands of 
the Britiſh troops. The ſpirited exer- 
tions of Brigadier-general O'Hara and 
of Lieutenant-col. Tarleton, greatly 
contributed to bring the action to a 
termination, The Britiſh troops ha- 
ving at length broken the ſecond 
Maryland regiment, and turned the 
left flank of the Americans, got into 
the rear of the Virgiman brigade, and 
appeared to be gaining their right, 
which would have encircled the whole 
of the continental troops, when Ge- 
neral Greene thought it prudent to 
order a retreat, Many of the Ame- 
rican militia diſperſed in the woods 
but the continental troops retreated 
in good order to the Reedy Forx 
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River, and croſſed at the ford about 
three miles from the field of action, 
and there halted. When they had 
collected their ſtragglers, they re- 
treated to the iron-works, ten miles 
diſtant from Guildford, where they 
encamped. They loſt their artillery 
and two waggons laden with ammu- 
nition, It was a hard- fought action, 
and laſted an hour and an half. Of 
the Britiſh troops, the loſs, as ſtated 
by Lord Cornwallis, was five hundred 
and thirty-two killed, wounded, and 
miſſing. General Greene, in his aCc- 
count of the action tranſmitted to the 
congrels, ſtated the loſs of the con- 
tinental troops to amount to three 
and twenty-nine killed, 
wounded, and miſſing; but he made 
no eſtimate of the loſs of the militia. 
Lieutenant-colonel Stuart was killed 
in the action; and Licutenant-colonelt 
Webſter, and the captains Schutz, 
Mavnard, and Goodriche, died of the 
wounds that they received in it. Bri- 
gadier-general O'Hara, Brigadier- 
general Howard, and Lieutenant-co- 
lonel Tarleton, were alſo woundeds 
Of the Americans the principal officer 
killed was Major Anderſon of the 
Maryland line, and the generals 
Stephens and Huger were wounded. 
The Britiſh troops underwent great 
hardthips in the courſe of this cam- 
paign ; and in a letter of Lord Corn- 
wallis's to Lord George Germain, 
dated March 17th, he obſerved, that 
the ſoldicrs had been two days witli- 
out bread.” His lordſhip quitted 
Guildford three days after the battle 
which was tought in that place; and 
on the qth of April arrived in the 
neighhourhood of Wilmington. Soon 
after, General Greene, notwithſtand- 
ing his late deteat, endeavoured to 
make ſome vigorous attempts againſt 
the king's forces in South Carolina, 
Lord Rawdon had been appointed to 
defend the poſt of Camden, with a- 
bout eight hundred Britiſh and pro- 
vincials ; and on the 19th of April 
General Greene appeared before that 
place with a large body of continen- 
tals and militia. He found it, how- 
ever, impoſlible to attempt to itorm 
the town with any proſpect of ſucceſs; 
and therefore endeavoured to take 


ſuch a poſition as ſhould induce the 
| Britiſh 
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Britith troops to ſally from their 
works. He poſted the Americans a- 
- bout a mile from the town, on an 
eminence which was covered with 
woods, and flanked on the left by un 
impaſſable ſwamp. But on the morn- 
ing of the 25th, Lord Rawdon march- 
ed out of Camden, and with great 
gallantry attacked General Greene in 
his camp. The Americans made a 
vigorous reſiſtance, but were at laſt 
compelled to give way ; and the pur- 
ſuit is ſaid to have been continued 
three miles. For ſome time atter the 
action commenced, General Gates 
entertained great hopes of defeating 
the Britiſh troops; in which, as the 
Americans were ſuperior in point of 
numbers, he would probably have 
fucceeded, had not ſome capital mi- 
litary errors been committed by one 
or two of the officers who ſerved un- 
der him. On the American fide Co- 
lonel Wathington had behaved ex- 
'rremely well in this action, having 
made upwards of two hundred of the 
Engliſh priſoners, with tenor twelve 
officers, before he perceived that the 
Americans were abandoning the field 
of battle. The loſs of the Engliſh 
was about one hundred killed and 
wounded. Upwards of one hundred 
of the Americans were taken priſon- 
ers; and, according to the account 

ubliſhed by General Greene, they 
bad one hundred and twenty-ſix killed 
and wounded. After this action, 
Greene retreated to Rugeley's mills, 
twelve miles from Camden, in order 
to collest his troops and wait for re- 
inftorcements, 

Notwithitanding the advantage 
which Lord Rawdon had obtained 
over General Greene at Camden, that 
nobleman ſoon after found it neceflary 
to quit that poſt; and the Americans 
made themſelves maſters of ſeveral 


other poſts that were occupied by the 


King's troops, and the gaxriſons of 
winch were obliged to ſurrender them- 
ſelves priſoners of war. Theſe troops 
were afterwards exchanged under a 
cartel which took place between Lorqͥ 
Cornwallis and General Greene tor 
the releaſe of all priſoners of war in 
the ſouthern diſtrict. After theſe 
events, General Greene laid cloſe 
lie ge to Ninety-lix, Which was son- 
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ſidered as the moſt commanding and 
important of all the poſts in the back- 
country ; and on the 19th of June he 
attempted to ſtorm the garriſon, but 
was repulſed by the gallantry of the 
Britiſh troops, with the loſs, at it is 
faid, of ſeventy-five killed and one 
hundred and fifty wounded. General 
Greene then raiſed the ſiege, and re- 
tired with his army behind the Saluda, 
to a ſtrong ſituation within ſüxteen 
miles of Ninety-ſix. | 

On the 1$th of April a large body 
of Britith troops, under the command 
of Major-general Philips and Brj- 
gadier-general Arnold, embarked at 
Portſmouth in Virginia, in order to 
proceed on an expedition for the pur- 
pole of deſtroying ſome of the Ame- 
rican ftores. A party of light-in- 
fantry were ſent ten or twelve miles 
up the Chickahomany ; where they 
deſtroyed ſeveral armed ps, ſundry 
warchouſes, and the American ſtate 
ſhip-yards. At Peterſburgh, the 
Englith deitroyed four thouſand hogſ- 
heads of tobacco, one ſhip, and a 
number of {mall veſſels on the ſtocks 
and in the river. At Cheſterf-ld 
court-houle, they burnt a range of 
barracks for two thouſand men and 
three hundred barrels of flour. At 
a place called Oſborn's they made 


themſelves mialters of teveral veſlcls: 


loaded with cordage and flour, and 
deſtroyed about two thouſand hog- 
ſheals of tobacco, and ſundry voſſels 
were funk and burnt. At Warwick, 
they burnt a magazine of five hun- 
dred barrels of flour, ſome fine wills 
belonging to Colonel Carey, a large 
range of public rope-walks and ſtore- 
houſes, tan and bark houſes full of 
hides and bark, and great quantities 
of tobacco. A like deſtruction of 
{tores and goods was wade in other 
parts of Virginia. 

From the account already given of 
ſome of the principal military opera- 
tions of the preſent year in America, 
it appears, that, though conſiderable 
advantages had been gained by the 
royal rroops, yet nv event had taken 
place from which it could rationally 
be expected that the final termination 
of the war would be favourable to 
Great Britain. It was allo a diſad- 
vautageous cifcumitance, that there 

was 
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was a miſunderſtanding between Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot and Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, and a mutual diſapprobation of 
each other's conduct. This was ma- 
nifeſt from their diſpatches to go- 
vernment, and eſpecially from thoſe 
of General Clinton, whoſe expreſſions 
reſpecting the conduct of the admiral 
were by no means equivocal, 

On the 16th of March, 1787, a par- 
tial action happened off the Capes of 
Virginia, between the fleet under 
Admiral Arbuthnot, - conſiſting of 
ſeveral ſhips of the line and one fifty- 
gun ſhip, and a French ſquadron, 
conſiſting of the ſame number of ſhips 
of the line and one forty-gun ſhip. 
Some of the ſhips in both fleets re- 
ceived conſiderable damage in the 
action, and the loſs of the Engliſh 


was thirty killed and ſeventy-three 


wounded ; but no ſhip was taken on 
The Britiſh fleet had, 
however, very conſiderably the ad- 
vantage ; as the French were obliged 
to retire, and were ſuppoſed to be 
prevented by this action from carrying 
troops up the Chelapeak, in order to 
attack General Arnold and impede 
the progreſs of Lord Cornwallis. 
But it was an unfortunate circum- 
ſtance, that ſome time before this en- 
gagement the Romulus, a ſhip of 44 
guns, was captured by the French off 
the Capes of Virginia. 

Lord Cornwallis, after his victory 
over General Greene at Guildford, 
proceeded, as we have ſeen, to Wil- 
mington, where he arrived on the yth 
of April. But, before he reached 
that place, he publiſhed a proclama- 
tion, calling upon all loyal ſubjects 
to ſtand forth and take an active part 
in reſtoring good order and govern- 
ment; and declaring to all perſons 
who had engaged in the dw ew re- 
bellion againſt his majeſty's authority, 
but who were now convinced of their 
error, and deſirous of returning to 
their duty and allegiance, that if they 
would ſurrenderthemſelves with their 
arms and ammunition at head-quar- 
ters, or to the officer commanding in 
the diſtrict contiguous to their reſpec- 
tive places of reſidence, on or before 
the zoth of that month, they would 
be permitted to return to their homes 
upon giving a military parole ; they 
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would be protected in their perſons 
and properties from all ſorts of vio- 
lence from the Britiſh troops; and 
would be reſtored as ſoon as poſſible 
to all the privileges of legal and con- 


ſtitutional government. Bur it does 
not appear that any conſiderable num- 
ber of the Americans were allured by 
theſe promiſes to give any evidences 
of their attachment to the royal cauſe. 
On the 2oth of May, his lordſhip 
arrived at Peterſburgh in Virginia, 
where he joined a body of Britiſh 
troops that had been under the com- 
mand of Major-general Philips ; but 
the command of which, in conſe- 
quence of the death of that officer, 
had devolved upon Brigadier-general 
Arnold. Before this junction he had 
encountered conſiderable inconve- 
niences from the difficulty of procur- 
ing proviſions and forage ; fo that, in 
a letter to Sir Henry Clinton, he in- 
formed him, that his cavalry wanted 
every thing, and his infantry every 
thing bnt ſhoes. He added, that he 
had experienced the diſtreſſes of 
marching hundreds of miles in a 
country chiefly hoſtile, without one 
active or uſeful friend, without 1n- 
telligence, and without communica— 
tion with any part of the country. 
On the 26th of June, about fix 
miles from Williamfburgh, Lieute- 
nant-colonel Simcoe, and three hun- 
dred and fifty of the queen's rangers, 
with eighty mounted yagers, were at- 
tacked by a much ſuperior body of 
the Americans; but whom they re- 
pulſed with great gallantry and with 
equal ſucceſs, making four officers 
and twenty private men priſoners. 
The loſs of the Americans in this ac- 


tion 1s ſaid to have been upwards of 


one hundred and twenty, and that of 
the Britiſh troops not more than forty. 

On the 6th of July an action hap- 
pened near the Green Springs in Vir- 
gina, between a reconnoitring party 
of the Americans under Gen. Wayne, 
argounting to about eight hundred, 
and a large part of the Britiſh army 
under Lord Cornwallis; in which 
the Americans had one hundred and 
twenty-ſeven killed and wounded, 
and the loſs of the royal troops 1s 
ſuppoſed to have been conſiderably 
greater. It was an action in which 


no 
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no ſmall degree of military ſkill and 
courage was exhibited by the Ame- 
ricans. In a variety ot ſkirmiſhes, 
the Marquis la Fayette very much 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, and diſplayed 
the utmoſt ardour in the American 
cauſe, 

Notwithſtanding the ſignal advan- 
tages that Lord Cornwallis had ob- 
tained over the Americans, his ſitua— 
tion in Virginia began by degrees to 
be very critical; and the rather be- 
cauſe he did not receive thoſe rein- 
forcements and ſupplies from Sir 
Henry Clinton of which he had 
formed expectations, and which he 
conceived to be neceſſary to the ſuc- 
ceſs of his operations. Indeed, the 
commander in chiet was prevented 
from ſending thoſe reinforcements to 
Lord Cornwallis which he otherwiſe 
might have done, by his fears re- 
ſpecting New York, againſt which he 
entertained great apprehenſions that 
General Waſhington intended to make 
a very formidable attack. In fact, 
that able American general appears 
to have taken much pains, and to have 
employed great fineſſe, in order to lead 
Sir Henry Clinton to entertain this 
imagination. Letters, expreſlive of 
this intention, fell into the hands of 
Sir Henry, which were manifeſtly 
written with a deſign that they ſhould 
be intercepted, and only with a view 
to amuſe and deceive the Britiſh ge- 
neral, The project was ſucceſsful ; 
and by a variety of judicious military 
manceuvres, in which he completely 
out-generalled the Britiſh comman- 
der, he increaſed his apprehenſions 
about New York, and prevented him 
from ſending proper aſſiſtance to Lord 
. Cornwallis. Having for a conſider— 
able time kept Sir Henry Clinton in 
perpetual alarm in New York, tho” 
with an army much inferior to the 
garriſon of that city, General Waſh- 
ington ſuddenly quitted his camp at 
White Plains, croſſed the Delaware, 
and marched towards Virginia, ap- 
parently with a deſigu to attack Lord 
Cornwallis. Sir Henry Clinton then 
received information, that the Count 
de Graſſe, with a large French fleet, 
was expected every moment in the 
Cheſapeak, in order to co-operate 
with General Waſhingtgn, He im- 
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mediately endeavoured, both by land 
and water, to communicate this in- 
formation to Lord Cornwallis; and 


alſo ſent him aſſurances, that he 
would either reinfarce him by every 
poſſible means in his power, or make 
the beſt diverſion he could in his fa- 
vour. In the mean time, Lord Corn- 
wallis had taken poſſeſſion of the poſts 
of York-town and Glouceſter in 
Virginia, where he fortified himſelf 
in the beſt manner he was able. 

On the 28th of Auguſt, Sir Samuel 
Hood, with a ſquadron from the Weſt 
Indies, joined the ſquadron under the 
command of Admiral Graves before 
New York, It was then neceſſary, on 
account of the ſituation of Lord Corn. 
wallis, that they ſhould immediately 
proceed to the Cheſapeak ; but ſome 
time appears to have been needleſsly 
loſt, though Admiral Hood was ex- 
tremely anxious that no delay might 
be made. They arrived, however, 
in the Cheſapeak, on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, with nineteen ſhips of the 
line ; where they found the Count de 


Graſſe, who had anchored in that 


bay on the zoth of Auguſt, with 
twenty-four ſhips of the line. The 
French admiral had previoully landed 
a large body of troops, which had 
been brought from Rhode Ifland, and 
who immediately marched to join the 
American army under Gen. Waſh- 
The Britiſh and French 
fieets came to an action on the ſame 
day in which the former arrived in 
the Cheſapeak. On-board the Bri- 
tiſh fleet ninety were killed and two 
hundred and forty-ſix wounded ; 
ſome of the ſhips were greatly da- 
maged in the engagement, and the 


Terrible, a 74-gun ſhip, was fo much 


ſhattered, that it was afterwards 
found neceſſary to ſet fire to it, "That 
this action was not favourable to the 
Engliſh was manifeſt from the event: 
the fleets continued in fight of each 
other for five days ſucceſſively, and 
ſometimes were very near; but at 
length the French fleet all anchored 
within the cape, ſo as to block up 
the paſſage. Admiral Graves, whg 


was the commander in chief of the 
Britiſh fleet, then called a council of 
war, in which it was reſolved, that 
the fleet ſhould proceeg to New York, 
KN 


that 
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that the ſhips might be there put into 
the beſt ſtate for the ſervice : and thus 
were the French left maſters of the 
navigation of the Cheſapeak. 

Before the news of this action had 
reached New York, a council of war 
was held there, in which it was re- 
ſolved, that five thouſand men ſhould 
be embarked on-board the King's 
ſhips, in order to proceed to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Lord Cornwalls. But, 
when it was known that the French 
were abſolute maſters of the naviga- 
tion of the Chefapeak, it was thought 
inexpedient to ſend off that reinforce- 
ment immediately. In another coun- 
cil of war, it was reſolved, that, as 
Lord Cornwallis had proviſions to laſt 
him to the end of October, it was 
adviſable to wait for more favourable 
accounts from Admiral Graves, or 
for the arrival of Admiral Digby, 
who was expected with three ſhips of 
the line. It was not then known at 
New York, that Admiral Graves had 
determined to return with the whole 
fleet to that port. 

In the mean time, the moſt effec- 
tual meaſures were adopted by Gen. 
Waſhington for ſurrounding the Bri- 
tiſh army under Lord Cornwallis. A 
large body of French troops under 
the command of Lieutenant-general 
the Count de Rochambeau, with a 
very conſiderable train of artillery, 
aſtiſted in the enterpriſe. The Ame- 
ricans amounted to near eight thou- 
ſand continentals and five thouſand 
militia, General Waſhington was in- 
veſted with the authority of com- 
mander in chief of theſe combined 
forces of America and France. On 
the 29th of September, the inveſt- 
ment of York Town was complete, 
and the Britiſh army quite blocked 


wallis, containing aſſurances that he 
would do every thing in his power to 
relieve him, and lome information 
Concerning the ſteps that would be 
taken for that purpoſe, A duplicate 
of this letter was ſent to his lordſhip 
by Major Cochran on the 3d of Oct. 
That gentleman, who was a very 
| "pany officer, went in a veſſel to the 

apes, and made his way to Lord 


| Cacowallis, through the whole French 


up. The day following, Sir Henry 
Clinton wrote a letter to Lord Corn 
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fleet, in an open boat. He got to 
York Town on the 16th of the month; 
and ſoon after his arrival had his 
head carried off by a cannon ball. 

After the return of Adm. Graves 
to New York, a conncil of 'war was 
held, conſiſting of flag and general 
officers; in which it was reſolved, 
that a large body of troops ſhould be 
embarked on-board the king's ſhips 
as ſoon as they were refitted, and that 
the exertions of both fleet and army 
ſhould be made in order to form a 
junction with Lord Cornwallis. Sir 
Henry Clinton himſelf embarked on- 
board the fleet, with upwards of 
ſeven thouſand troops, on the 18th; 
they arrived off Cape Charles, at the 
entrance of the Cheſapeak, on the 
24th, where they received intelligence 
that Lord Cornwallis had been ob- 
liged to capitulate five days before. 

It was on the 19th of October that 
Lord Cornwallis ſurrendered himſelf 
and his whole army, by capitulation, 
priſoners to the combined armies of 
America and France, under the com- 
mand of General Waſhington. He 
made a defence ſuitable to the cha- 
racter he had before acquired for 
courage and military (kill ; but was 
compelled to ſubmit to untoward cir- 
cumſtances and ſuperior numbers. Is 
was agreed by the articles of capitu- 
lation, that the Britiſh troops were to 
be priſoners to the United States ot 
America, and the ſeamen to the 
French king, to whoſe officers alſo 
the Britiſh veſſels foundat York Town 
and Glouceſter were to be delivered 
up. The Britiſh priſoners amounted 
to more than ſix thouſand ; but many 
of them, at the time of ſurrender, 
were incapable of duty. A conti- 
derable number of cannon, and a 
large quantity of military ſtores, fell 
into the hands of the Americans on 
this occaſion. | 

As no rational expectation now re- 
mained of a ſubjugation of the co- 
lomes, the military operations that 
ſucceeded in Ameriga were of little 
conſequence. Some inconliderable' 
actions and ſkirmiſhes did indeed take 
place after that event; in which the 
refugees chiefly diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves, and diſcovered an inveterate 
animolity againſt the Americans. "ay 

the 
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the 5th of May 1782, Sir Guy Carle- 
ton arrived at New York, being ap- 
pointed to the command of the Bri- 
tiſh troops in America in the room of 
Sir Henry Clinton. Two days after 
His arrival, he wrote a letter to Gen. 
Waſhington, acquainting him, that 
Admiral Digby was joined with him- 
ſelf in a commiſſion to treat of peace 
with the people of America; trauſ- 
mitting to him, at the ſame time, 
ſome papers tending to manifeſt the 
pacific diſpoſition of the government 
and people of Britain towards thoſe 
of America. He alſo deſired a pafl- 
port for Mr. Morgan, who was ap- 
pointed to tranſmit a ſimilar letter of 
compliment to the congreſs, Gene- 
ral Waſhington declined ſigning any 
paſſport till he had taken the opinion 
of congreſs upon that meaſure ; and 
by them he was directed to refuſe any 
paſſport for ſuch a purpoſe. How- 
ever, another letter was ſent to Ge- 
neral Waſhington, dated the 2d of 
Auguſt, and ſigned by Sir Guy Car- 


leton and Rear-admiral Digby, in 


which they informed him, that they 
were acquainted by authority that ne- 
gociations for a general peace had al- 
ready commenced at Paris ; that Mr. 
Grenville was invelted with full pow- 
ers to treat with all the parties at 
war; and was then at Paris in the 
execution of his commiſſion, They 
tarther informed him, that his ma- 
jeſty, in order to remove all obſtacles 
ro that peace which he ſo ardently 
wiſhed to reſtore, had commanded 
his miniſters to direct Mr. Grenville, 
that the independency of the thirteen 
provinces ſhould be propoſed by him, 
in the firſt inſtance, inſtead of making 
it the condition of a general treaty. 
But ſome jealouſies were entertained 
by the Americans, that it was the 
deſign of the Britiſh court either to 
diſunite them, or to bring them to 
rreat of a peace ſeparately from their 
ally the King of France: they there- 
fore reſolved, that any man, or body 
of men, who ſhould preſume to make 
any ſeparate or partial convention or 
agreement with the King of Great 
Britain, or with any commiſſioner or 
commiſſioners under the crown of 
Great Britain, ought to be conſidered 
and treated as open and avowed ene- 
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mies of the United States of America; 
and alſo that thoſe ſtates could not 
with propriety hold any conference or 
treaty with any commiſſioners on the 
part of Great Britain, unleſs they 
ſhould, as a preliminary thereto, 
either withdraw their fleets and ar- 
mies, or elſe, in poſitive or expreſs 
terms, acknowledge the independence 
of the ſaid ſtates. They likewiſe re- 
ſolved, that any propoſitions which 
might be made by the court of Great 
Britain, in any manner tending to 
violate the treaty ſubſiſting between 
them and the King of France, ought 
to be treated with every mark of in- 
dignity and contempt. 

In the month of June, the town 
of Savannah, and the whole province 
of Georgia, were evacuated by the 
king's troops; as was alſo Charleſ- 
town, South Carolina, about the 
cloſe of the year. Tn the mean time, 
the negociations for peace being con- 
tinned, proviſional articles of peace 
were ſigned at Paris on the zoth of 
November by the commiſſioner of his 
Britannic majeſty and the American 
commiſſioners, in which his majeſty 
acknowledged the united colonies of 
New Hampſhire, Maflachuſet's Bay, 
Rhode Ifland and Providence Plan- 
tations, Connecticut, New York, New - 
Jerſey, Penſylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, to be © tree, 
ſovereign, and independent, ſtates,” 
They had conſtituted themſelves ſuch 
on the 4th of July 1776; they had 
been acknowledged ſuch by the 
French king on the zoth of January 
1778, when he concluded with them 
a treaty of amity and commerce; 
Holland had acknowledged them as 
ſuch April 19th 1782; Sweden aC- 
knowledged them as ſuch February 
5th 1783; Denmark the 25th Feb. 
Spain in March, and Ruſſia in July, 
the ſame year. | 

According to the report of the com- 
mittee appointed for that purpoſe, 
the foreign debt of the United States 
incurred by the war, amounted to 
7,885,085 dollars, and the domeſtic 
debt to 34, 115, 290; total, at 4s. 6d, 
each, equal to 9,450,084]. ſterling, 
the intereſt of which at ſix per cent, 
is 567,00;l. But the coſt to Great 
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Britain is moderately computed at 
115,654,914]. and the additional an- 
nual burthen by it 4,557, 575. ſince 
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January 1975. As tothe loſs of men 
during the unhappy war, the States 
of America, according to authentic 
eſtimates, loſt by the fword and in 
priſon near 80,000 men; and by the 
Britiſh returns at New York, the 
number of ſoldiers killed in the ſer- 
vice amounted to 43,633. 

Such was the end of the conteſt 
between Great Britain and America : 
—A conteſt in which the latter at- 
tained to an independent rank among 
the nations, that may be productive 
of more important conſequences than 
can yet be foreſcen; and in which the 
former, happily for herſelf, was forc- 
ed to relinquiſh a ſovereignty that 
ſerved only to repreſs her own inter- 
nal induſtry, and retard her proſperity. 
She has, 1n the event, only ſuffered a 
diminution of unwieldy empire, which 
has been more than compenſated by 
an increaſe of population, commerce, 
revenues, and wealth, 

As to the general conſtitution of 
the American States: By the acts of 
eonfederation and perpetual union, 
each of the colonies contratted a re- 
Ciprocal treaty of alliance and friend- 
ſhip for their common defence, for 
the maintenance of their liberties, and 
for their general and mutual advan- 
tage; obliging themſelves to aſſiſt 
each other againſt all violence that 
might threaten all or any one of 
thein, and to repel in common all the 
attacks that might be levelled againſt 


all or any one of them, on account 


of religion, ſovereignty, commerce, 
or under any other pretext whatſoever. 
Each of the colonies reſerved to them- 
ſelves alone the excluſive right of re- 
gulating their internal goverament, 
and of 3 laws in all matters not 
included in the articles of confedera— 
tion. — But, for the more convenient 
management of the general intereſt of 
the United States, it was determined, 
that delegates ſhould be annually ap- 
pointed in ſuch a manner as the le- 
giſlature of each ſtate ſhould direct, 
to meet in congreſs on the firſt Mon- 
day of November of every year, with 
a power reſerved to each ſtate to recal 
its delegates, or any of them, at any 
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time within the year, and to ſend o- 
thers in their ſtead for the remainder 
of the year. No ſtate is to be repre- 
ſented in congreſs by leſs than two 
nor more than ſeven members; and 
no perſon 1s capable of being a dele- 
gate for more than three years 1n 
any term of ſix years; nor is any per- 
ſon, being a delegate, capable ot hold- 
ing any office under the United States, 
for which he, or any other. for his 
benefit, ſhall receive avy ſalary, fees, 
or emolument, of any kind, lu de- 
termining queſtions in the United 
States, in congreſs aſſembled, each 
{tate is to have one vote, Every 
{tate is to abide by the determinations 
of the United States in congreſs al- 
ſembled, on all queſtions which are 
ſubmitted to them by the confedera- 
tion. The articles of confederation 
are to be inviolably obſerved by every 
ſtate, and the union is to be perperual; 
nor is any alteration, at any time here- 
after, to be made in any of them, un- 
leſs ſuch alteration be agreed to in a 
congreſs of the United States, and be 
afterwards confirmed by the legifla- 
ture of every ſtate. 

The ſtates have been ſince much 
employed in deliberations concerning 
the new modelling of their govern- 
ment, in order to eſtabliſh ſuch a form 
as may be reſpected abroad, and 
prove ſalutary for domeſtic peace aud 
ſecurity. But the ſeveral objects of 
their attention are ſo various and dif- 
fuſive, as to render it impoſſible to 
give even a ſummary view of the 
whole. They are Cetirous to preſerve 
a republican or democrative_govern- 
ment, yet in ſome meaſure ſimilar to 
the government from which they have 
ſeparated. As a parallel to our king, 
lords, and commons, it has been 
propoſed to have a preſident, a ſe- 
nate, and a houſe of repreſentatives; 
with this difference, that the preſident 
and ſenate are clective: the preſident 
to be the grand executor of the laws: 
foreign treaties already made, or 
which may hereaſter be made, to be 
regarded as the ſupreme law of the 
land. 

The whole territory of the United 
States contains by computation a mil - 
lion of ſquare miles, in wich are 640 
millions uf acres, Of theſe fifty.one 

„ . millions 
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millions are water; deducting which, 
the total amount of acres of land in 
the United States is 589 millions. 
That part of the United States 
comprehended between the weſt tem- 
porary line of Penſylvania on the eaſt, 
the boundary line between Britain 
and the United States extending from 
the river St. Croix to the north-welt 
extremity of the lake of the woods on 
the north, the river Miſſiſſippi to the 
mouth of the Ohio on the weſt, and 
the river Ohio on the ſouth (the afore- 
mentioned bounds of Penſylvania), 
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contains by computation about 411,000 
ſquare miles, in which are 26, 340,009 
acres. Deduct for water, 4,340,000 
acres; there remains 229 millions of 
acres. 

The whole of this immenſe extent 
of unappropriated weſtern territory, 
or vacant unſettied land, . containing 
as above ſtated 220 millions of acres, 
bas been by the ceſſion of ſome of the 
original ſtates, and. by the treaty of 
peace, transferred to the fœderal go- 
verninent, and is pledged as a fund tor 
linking the continental debt. 


MEMOIRS or LOVE and GALLAN TRT. 


GALLANT DFFENCE OF LaTHAM HOUSE BY THE COUNTESS OF DERBY. 


URING the civil wars between 
Charles I. and his parliament, 

the Karl of Derby being abſent in the 
Ifle of Man, his countels, the Lady 
Charlotte, being left in this houſe, the 
enemy looked upon it as their own, 
little expecting from a woman, and 
a place (as they thought) unprovided, 
any coniiderable reſiſtance; ſo that 


a commillion was preſently obtained 


tor reducing it; which being made 
known to the countels, ſhe furniſhed 
herie!f with men, arms, and ammuni- 
tion, withall imaginable diligence and 
ſecrecy; and, finding the men gene- 
rally raw and inexperienced, ſhe 
cauſed them to be liſted and trained 
under experienced captains ; and mat - 
ters were ſo privately and prudently 
managed, that the enemy advanced 
within two miles of the houſe cre 
they dreamed of any oppoſition than 
from her own ſervants, 

But upon the 28th of February 
1644 there came to this Jady a trum- 
pet from Sir Thomas Fairfax, and 
with him a perſon of quality, to deſire 
a conterence with her. Whereupon, 
Sir Thomas and ſome genlemen being 
admitted, the ſoldiers of the garriſon 


were diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as 


might belt enhance the appearance 
and opinion both of their number and 
diſcipline. Their commiſſion being 
to require the delivery of the houſe, 
they offered her an honourable and fate 
removal, with her children, ſervants, 
aud goods, (arms and ammunition 
2 


excepted,) to her own houſe at Know ſ- 
ley, alſo a protection to reſide there 
free from any moleſtation, and the one 
moiety of her lord's eltate, in Eng- 
land, for the ſupport ot herſelf aud 
children. Jo which ſhe anſwered, 
that the was under a double truſt, 
that of faith to her Huſband and alle- 
viance to her ſovereign; and that, 
without their. leave, the couid not 
give it up, deſiring therefore a 
month's time for her anfwer, which 
being retuled, her ladyſhip told them, 
that the hoped they would excuſe herg 
if the preſerved her honour aid obe- 
dience, though to her ruin, 

Upon this Sir Thomas Fairfax de- 
parted ; and, the queſtion being put, 
whether they ſhould proceed by ſtorm 
or liege, he gave his opinion for the 
latter, which advice was promoted by 
an artifice of one of the Earl of Der- 
by's Chaplains (probably Mr. Rutter, 
whoſe integrity and prudence was of 
no little ſervice to that heroic lady in 
all her extremities). 

About fourteen days after the for- 
mer conference, there came another 
ſummons for a preſent furrender, but 
the trumpet was ſent away with this 
ſhort anſwer, viz. © That the ceunteſs 
had not as yet forgotten what ſhe did 
owe to the church of England, to her 


prince, and to her lord, and that, till 


the had either loſt her honour or her 
life, ſhe would defend that place.” 
Whereupon Fairtax gave orders for 
a formal tiege; but, being commanded 

away 


* 
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away upon Other ſervice, left the ma- 
naging of it to Colonel Peter Egerton 
and Major Morgan. | 

Latham Houle is ſituated upon a 
flat boggy ground, and was encom- 
paſfed with a wall two yards thick, 
without which was a moat eight yards 
wide, and two yards deep. Upon the 
bank of which moat, between the 
wall and the graff, was a ſtrong pal- 
lifado throughout. 
were alſo nine towers flanking them, 
and on each tower fix pieces of ord- 
nance, which played three one way 
and three another. Beſides theſe, 
there was in the middle of the houſe 
a high tower, called the eagle tower. 
The gate-houſe alſo was a ſtrong and 
lofty building, and ſtood at the en- 
trance of the firſt court. Upon the 
top of all theſe towers were placed 
the choiceſt markſmen (keepers, fow!- 
ers, and the like), who greatly galled 
the enemy, and cut off many ot their 
officers in their trenches. 

Fairfax departing, the enemy ſet 
forthwith on a line of circuinvalla- 
tion. Whereupon the counteſs, to 
diſturb their approaches, ordered a 
ſally of two hundred men, command- 
ed by Major Farmer, who on March 
12, 1644, beat them from their trenches 
to the main guard, . flew about three- 
icore, and took ſoine priſoners, with 
the loſs of only two men, Upon this 
they doubled their guards, and drew 
their line at a greater diſtance, But 
they were ſo plied with ſallies, that it 
was fourteen days before they could 
finiſh their line, after which they ran 
a deep trench. near the moat, where 
they raiſed a ſtrong battery, and plant- 
ed on it a mortar- piece, which caſt 
ſtones and granadoes of ſixteen inches 
diameter; of which granadoes the 


firſt fell cloſe to the table where the 


counteſs, her children, and the of- 
ficers, were all at dinner, and ſhivered 
the room, but hurt nobody. The 
apprehenſions of their danger made 
them reſolve on another ſally, to take 
the mortar- piece. In this ſally, after 
an hour's diſpute, they poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of all the enemy's works, nailed 
and overturned all their cannon, or 
rolled them into the moat, and car- 
ried the mortar- piece into the houſe. 


Upon the walls 
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They continued maſters of their 
works and trenches all that day, and 
endeavoured to fill them up and de- 
ſtroy them as much as poſſible. At 
this time the counteſs went not only 
out of the gates, but ſometimes very 
near the trenches. 

Her piety was ſuch, that ſhe con- 
ſtantly began all thoſe actions with 
public prayers, and cloſed them with 
thankſgivings, and took every oppor- 
tunity of inttilling ſuch pious and re- 
ligious principles into her troops, that 
they were always prepared for death; 
and that ſhe knew was the only way to 
make them bold and intrepid, for, 
when a wicked man ſees danger, his 
ſins fly in his face, and he has both 
his enemies and his conſcience to en- 
counter, 

This ſucceſsful ſally happened on 
the 25th of April, being the very 
day appointed by the enemy for a 
frerce aſſault, who had orders to put 
every one to the ſword. 

After this it took the enemy at leaſt 
five or ſix days to repair their works, 
hut in that ſpace they were thrice dil- 
lodged and ſcattered by other vigor- 
ous ſallies. 

Theſe diſaſters gave Colonel Rigby 
(a malicions enemy to the Karl of 
Derby) a colour for laying the fault 
on Colonel Peter Egerton, by which 
means he got the commiſſion for him 
ſelf to command in chief, after which 
he would not permit ſo much as a 
midwife to paſs into the houſe to a 
gentlewoman then in labour; and in 
about a fortnight carried on his work 
without much trouble, as the garriſon 
was in want of powder. But, that de- 
fect being ſupplied by another ſally, 
the counteſs propoſed a freſh aſfault 
upon their trenches, which being ac- 
cordingly agreed on,theyagain beat the 
enemy from their works, cleared the 
trenches, nailed their great guns, and 
killed a hundred of their men, with 
the loſs only of three, and five or fix 
wounded. .. | 

After a month's ſiege, and the loſs 
of two thouſand men, by their own. 
confeſſion, Rigby ſent the counteſs a 
huffing ſummons, to which ſhe re- 
turned this anſwer: « Tell that inſo- 
leut rebel, Rigby, that if he preſumes 

to 
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to ſend another ſummons within the 
place I will have the meſſenger hang- 
ed up at the gates.” 

Thus did this heroic lady keep her 
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enemies at bay, till the earl her huf- 
band came from the Ifle of Man to 
her aſſiſtance, and with the forces un- 
der Prince Rupert raiſed the liege, 


Tas HISTORY and ADVANTAGES or PROPERTY. 


HE firſt objects of property were 

undoubtedly the fruits which a 
man gathered, and the wild animals 
which he caught; next to theſe, the 
tents or houſes which he built, the 
inſtruments he made uſe of to catch 
or prepare his tood, and afterwards 
weapons of war and offence. Many 
ot the ſavage tribes in North America 
have advanced no farther than this 
vet; for they are ſaid to reap their 
harveſt, and return the produce of 
their market with foreigners, into the 
common hoard or treaſury of the 
tribe. Flocks and herds of tame ani- 
mals ſoon became property ; Abel, 
the ſecond fon from Adam, was a 
keeper of ſheep; ſheep and oxen, 
camels and aſſes, compoſed the wealth 
of the Jewiſh patriarchs, as they do 
till of the modern Arabs. As the 
world was firit peopled in the eaſt, 
where there exiſted a great ſcarcity of 
water, wells probably were next 
made property; as we learn from the 
frequent mention of them in the Old 
Teitament, the coptentions and trea- 
ties about them, and from its being 
recorded among the moſt memorable 
atchievements of very eminent men, 
tiiat they dug or diſcovered a well. 
Land, Which is nuw fo important a 
part of property, which alone our 
laws call real property, and regard 
upon all occaſions with {ach peculiar 
attention, was probably not made 
property in any country till long 
after the inſtitution of many other 
ſp:cies of property, that is, till the 
country became populous, and tillage 
began to be thought of. "The firſt 
partition of an eſtate which we read 
of, was that which took place between 
Abrain and Lot, and was une of the 
limpleſt imaginable : „If thou wilt 
rake the left hand, then Iwill go to 
the right; or, if thou depart to the 
right hand, then I will go to the jett.”? 
There are no traces of property in 
aud in Gzlar's account of Britain; 


little of it in the Hiſtory of the Jewiſh 
patriarchs ; none of it found amongit 
the nations of North America; the 
Scythians are expreſsly ſaid to have 
appropriated their cattle and houſes, 
but to have left their land in common. 
Property in immovables continued at 
firſt no longer than the occupation; 
that is, ſo long as the man's_tamily 
continued in poſſeſſion of a cave, or 
his locks depaſtured upon a.neigh- 
bouring hill, no one attempted, or 
thought he had a right, to diſturb or 
drive them out : but,, when the man 
quitted his cave, or changed his pal- 
ture, the firſt who found them unoc- 
cupied entered upon them, by the 
ſame title as his predeceſſor's; and 
made way in his turn for any one that 
happened to ſucceed him. All more 
permanent property inland was pro- 
bably poſterior to civil government 
and to laws; and therefore ſettled by 
theſe, or according to the will of the 
reigning chief. | | 
There muſt however be ſome very 
important advantages to account for 
an inſtitution, which in one view of it 
is ſo paradoxical and unnatural.— Let 
it firſt be conſidered that the carth, in 
chmates like ours, produces little 
without cultivation; and none would 
be found willing to cultivate the 
ground, it others ere to be admitted 
to an equal ſhare of the produce. 
The ſame is true of the care of fiocks 
and herds of tame auimals. Crabs 
and acorns, red deer, rabbits, game, 
and fich, are all we ſhould have to 
ſubſiſt upon in this country, it we 
traſted to the {pontancaus productions 
of the {oil: and it fares not much 
better with other countries. A na- 
tion of North American ſavages, con- 
fiſting af two or three hundred, wil 


take up, and be halt-ſtarved upon, a 


tract of land, which in Europe and 
with European management would 
be ſnflicient for the maintenance of 
4s many thonſands, Io ſome fertile 
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foils, together with great abundance 
af fiſh upon their coaſts, and in regions 
where clothes are unneceſſary, a con- 
fiderable degree of population may 
fubſiſt without property in land; 
which is the caſe in the iſlands of O- 
taheite : but in leſs favoured ſitua— 
tions, as in the country of New Zea- 
land, though this ſort of property 
obtain in a ſmall degree, the inhabit- 
ants for want of a more ſecure and 
regular eſtabliſhment of it, are driven 
oftentimes by the ſcarcity of provi- 
ſion to devour one another, 
This inſtitution alſo preſerves the 
roduce of the earth to maturity, 
e may judge what would be the 
effects of a community of right to the 
productions of the earth, from the 
trifling ſpecimens which we ſee of it 
at preſent. A cherry-tree in a hedge- 
row nuts in a wood, the graſs of an 
unſtinted paſture, are ſeldom of much 
advantage to any body, becauſe peo- 
ple do not wait for the proper ſeaſon 
of reaping them. Corn, it any where 
ſown, would never ripen ; lambs and 
calves would never grow up to ſheep 
and cows, becauſe the firſt perſon 
that met with them would reflect, 
that he had better take them as they 
are than leave them for another. 
Beſides, war and waſte, tumult and 
confuſion, muſt be unavoidable and 
eternal, where there is not enough 
for all, and where there are no rulers 
ro adjutt the divifion. 
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The eſtabliſhment of property very 
much contributes to the conveniency 
of living. Firſt, it enables mankind 
to divide themſelves into diſtinct pro- 
fellions ; which is impoſlible, unlels 
a man can exchange the productions 
of his own art for what he wants from 
others; and exchange implies pro- 
perty, Much of the advantage of 
civilized over favage life depends 
upon this. When a man is from ne— 
ceſſity his own taylor, tent-maker, 
carpenter, cook, huntſman, and fiſh- 
erman, it is not probable that he will 
be expert at any of his callings. 
Hence the rude habitations, furni- 
ture, clothing, and implements, of 
ſavages; and the tedious length of 
time which all their operations re- 
quire. It likewiſe encourages thoſe 
arts, by which the accommodations 
of human lite are ſupplied, by ap- 
proprieting to the artiſt the benefit of 

is diſcoveries and improvements ; 
without which appropriation, inge- 
nuity will never be exerted with effect. 

Upon theſe ſeveral accounts we 
may venture, with a few exceptions, 
to pronounce, that even the pooreſt 
and worſt provided, in countries 
where property and the conſequences 
ot property prevail, are in a better 
ſituation, with refpett to food, rai- 
ment, houſes, and what are called 
the necef/artes of life, than any are in 
places where molt things remain in 
common. 


A RECEIPT ror CURING Tar BITE oF a MAD DOG. 


. ſoon as poſſible after the dif- 
aſter has happened, take a cup- 
ping-glaſs, rarefy the air therein by 
the flame ot a lamp, torch, candle, 
paper, or other combuſtibles; then, 
applying it to the wound, the atmol- 
phere, by its violent preflure on all 
parts of the fleſh around the glaſs and 
tore, will not only force part of itinto 
the glaſs, but will eftettually preſs out, 
drive before it, and expel, the blood, 
with the venomous particles lurking 
therein; whereby all bad conſequences 
will unavoidably be prevented, and 
the unfortunate perſon freed from 
_ danger, which otherwiſe muſt have 
betallen him by the direful accident. 
And, in Cale a cupping-glaſs is not 


to be had, the operation may be per- 
formed by a cyder-glats, chucolate, 
cup, pepper-box, or other tight do- 
meltic implement. And, that on ſuch 
melancholy occaſions materials may 
not be wanting, we propole, that all 
phylicians, apothecaries, and other 
practitioners in phy, together with 
the incumbents of the ſeveral parithes 
throughout the kingdom, be well pro- 
vided with a number ot the faid cup- 
ping-glaſles, to be always ready to 
relieve the diſtreſſed. And that help 
may never be wanting, and as Cup- 
ping-glaſſes are ſaid to be bought for 
{o {mall a price as three-pence each; 
we would recommend every family to 
be provided with one of them at leaſt. 

SELECT 
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LEAP- YEAR, or 1796. 


AN IRISH SONG, COMPOSED ANDSUNG 
BY MR. DIBDIN. 


\ \ YT ON'T you hail the leap-year, by 
that amr'ous rogue Janus 

Once in ev'ry four times conſecrated to 
Venus ? | 

Oh! the fine lovely ſeaſon for ftolic and 
ſporting, 

When the men are made love to, and girls 
£0 a courting ! 

Then come round me, dear cratures, and 
frohc and friſk it, 

And dance it and whiſk it, and dance it 
and whilk it ; 

Sing ſhmalliow, ballefhin, araroo, Pat 

(To be ſure dere won't be fine tun going 

forward !) 


Fait and conſcience and you may ſay dat. 


Rich young ladies of ſixty, new born to 
love's joys, 

Shall hobble and mumble their courtſhip 
to boys; 

Girls ſhall court from the ſhiners of old 
men alliſtance, 

With their eye on a tight handſome lad at 
a diſtance. 

Then come round me, &c. 

(To be ſure they won't make the beſt uſe 
of their time.) 


Miſs Maypole ſhall ſtoop to the arms of 
an imp, 

And the tall Lady Gawky ſhall court my 
Lord Shrimp ; 

Miſs Pigmy ſhall climb round the neck of 
tall man, 

And the rich widow Mite court a big Iriſh 
jolman. : 

Then come round me, &Cc. 

(To be ſure dere won't be tine ogling, and 
ſighing, and dying.) 


Miſs Champanſy, whoſe monkey has ſo 
many charms, 

Of a nice powder'd fop ſhall ruſh into the 
arms ; 

To court Miſter Sciatic Miſs Spaſm ſhall 
hop, 

And Miſe Cheveuz-de-frize ſhall addreſs 
Miſter Crop. 

Then come round me, &c, | 

(To be ſure they won't put the fellows 
in a nice fluſterat ion.) 


So you've nothing to do, jolmen, but to 
fit ſtill, 
And fait ev'ry Jack will ſoon find out a 
OH, -: | Ce 
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Come on, ye bold devils, lie, ſwear, and 
make ſpeeches; 

*Tis leap-year, and petticoats govern the 
breeches. 

Then come round me, &c. 

(To be ſure the girls won't cut a charm» 
ing figure when they're dreſſed in 
their inexpreſlibles!) 


Tart NEGRO's COMPLAINT. 


HE fun had long ſunk in the weſt, 
The moon in her ſplendour ſhone 
bright, 
The crew had retired to reſt, 
In their hammocks to paſs the long 
night; 


When Oran, but late made a ſlave, 
Contriv'd to eſcape from the hold ; 

And, as he hung o'er the wild wave, 
He thus did his ſorrows untold : 


« With anguiſh my heart does now bleed, 
Thus depriv'd of my liberty ſweet ; 
To ſlav'ry now I'm decreed, 
Yet death with more pleaſure I'll meet. 


The white man, who, thirſting for gold, 
Hopes to barter my freedom for gain, 
My loſs with regret thall be told, 
And ſeek me, but ſeek me in vain. 


By the light of the moon Kill I view 
That thore where with freedom I roy'dg 
Ye hills and ye valleys, adieu ! 
It was there I met Orra, and loy'd. 


Sweet maid, to be from thee thus torn, 
My grief is more than I can bear 
My fate is too hard to be borne, 
I give myſelt up to deſpair. 


*T was for thee the leopard I forc'd 
To riſe from the couch where he lay; 
Twas for thee that the tiger I cours'd, 
Thatthou with their ſpoil might be gays 


As I follow*'d the pard o'er the field, 
The men who in ambuſh were laid 

Ruſh'd forth, and comnell'd me to yield, 
And in chains to their veſſels convey'd, 


But, ſooner than ſuffer their chain, 
To death I will cheerfully fly 

And free me from ſorrow and pain: 
For Orra alone now I ſigh 


To P'Shapon“, my god, I return 
That Spirit which to me he gave. 
For freedom and death now I burn.''—» 
So ſaying, he plung'd in the wave. 


* An Indian idol. 
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Tut CHOUAN WAR. 
; ANGERS, February 25, 1796. 
TOFFLET, the chief of the Chouans 
in La Vendee, and the four officers 
who were taken with him, were ſhot yeſ- 
terduy, at half after nine in the morn- 
ing. in the Field of Mars. Stofflet died 
with firmneſs: he himſelf bound the 
handkerchief before his eyes, and knelt 
down: he was diſpatched by the firft 
ſhot. One of his aides-de-camp required 
no fewer than ten ſhots to kill him. 
'Fheſe unfortunate men were betrayed by 
a farmer, who led them to, our detach- 
ment ſtationed at the farm of La Ploti- 
nere in the commune of Neuvy between 
Valois and Chollet, where they ſlept. 
Three men belonging to their guard were 
ſleeping in the barn; the firſt grenadier 
who entered the room ſeized Stofflet in 


His ſhirt, but he was ſoon thrown down 


by the other, who would have ſtrangled 
him, had not an huſlar ran to his deli- 
verance. Stofflet, after great reſiſtance, 
during which he received ſeveral bayonet 
and ſword wounds, was at length bound, 
as were alſo the five others who ſlept in 


am adjacent chamber. At the ſame mo- 


ment our troops furrounded the chateau 
of Lavoir, a league and an half from this 
place. We have as yet no certain advices 
from thence: it is, however, rumoured 
that Bernier is taken, The chateau was 
filled with Brigands. The death of Stof- 
flet has excited in this place a joy propor- 
tioned to the dread his name inſpired in 
this, quarter, where he has ſo long ſpread 
deſolation and death. 

It was expected here that Stofflet's 


examination would produce ſeveral curi- 
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ous details: this, however, has not been 
the caſe, as he did not enter into his de- 
fence. His principal reply to the queſtion 
why he had again taken up arms, related 
to the non- execution of the treaty made 
with him the repreſentatives not having 
withdrawn the troops from La Vendée, 
and not having granted him his territorial 
guard. The information he afforded was 
very trifling; but much more is expected 
from a young lad of fourteen years of age 
who ſerved him as a domeftic, and who 
has been pardoned. 

The following portrait of Stofflet, the 
late commander in La Vendee, has ap- 
peared in a Parts paper. In ſtature, he 
was about five feet four inches, ſtrongly 
built; his ſhape vulgar and brutal; his 
mind had never received any ſpecies of 
cultivation. He imbibed the education, 
and retained the temper and manners, of a 
German gamekeeper. He led his men- 
to battle as his dogs to the chace of the 
boar, He was rather brutal than fero- 
cious. He always preſerved his ancient 
habits, his old connections; he did not 
love, he deſpiſed, the nobility. He was 
looked up to with the utmoſt reverence by 
the peaſants. 

Among other atrocities committed by 
Stofflet, the following are handed us. At 
the attack of Breſſuire, he chopped oF the 
hands of two huflars, his priſoners. By 
his order, the unfortunate Paſquer, mayor 
of that commune, was interred up to his 
neck ; in this ſtate his wite, expiring with 
her wounds, was brought before him. 
This miſcreant has at length expiated all. 
his- crimes. 


"DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


. 

Y all the lateſt accounts from abroad, 
there is now hardly a poflibility of 
ahy event occuriing to prevent the re- 
coinmencement of hoſtilities: all fides 
ſeem bent upon the decition of arms, at 
an incalculable expence of human wretch- 
edneſs and miſery, and only wait till the 
weather ſhall permit them to take the field. 
Intelligence has been lately received 
over- land, from Bombay, of the furren- 
der of rhe following Dutch ſettlements to 
the Britiſh forces :-—Malacca and its de- 
pendencies (when, not mentioned); | att- 


napatam, on the Hland of Ceylon, on the 


27th of September; and Cochin, on the 
Malabar coaſt, on the 20th of October. 
Intelligence has likewiſe been received of 
tae death of his highneſs the Nabob of 
he Carnatic, on the 13th of October; 
and alſo of the Peſhwa, or firit miniſter 
ot the Mahratta government, on the 27th 

ot that month, | 
Wedneſday the ninth of Marck being 
the day appointed by proclamation for a 
general faſt throughout Eugland, it was 
obſerved with the uſual folemnity. At 
noon, the royal family attended divine 
ſervice, and heard a ſermon, in the Chapel 
Royal, at St. James's palace. The houſe 
11 io 
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of peers on the ſame occaſion went to 
Weſtminſter Abbey; and the commons to 
the pariſh church of St. Margaret. The 
lord mayor, aldermen, ſheriffs, &c. at- 
tended divine ſervice at St. Paul's. 

A few weeks ago, Mr. Richard Eng- 
land, who killed Mr. Rolle, brewer, of 
Kingſton, in a duel twelve years ago, and 
made his eſcape to the continent, arrived 
in town from France. He was taken into 
cuſtody on account of the outlawry which 
had been iflued againſt him. Being 
brought to the bar of the King's Bench to 
plead to the outlawry, or ſuffer ſentence 
ot death to be paſſed upon him, he there 
gave in a paper aſſigning ſix errors in the 
faid outlawiy. The outlawry was in 
conſequence reverſed, and the priſoner 
committed to take his trial on the original 
indictment for the murder of Mr. Rolle. 

The trial came on at the Old Bailey on 
Friday, the 19th of February. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair, in a candid, ele- 
gant, and ſenſible, tpeech, of nearly an 
hour's duration, ſtated the circumſtances 
of the caſc. The learned ſerjeant ob- 
ſerved, that the diſpute had originated 
in a gaming tranijaction, in which the 
deceaſed, Mr. Rolle, had loſt a confider- 
able ſum of money to the gentleman at 
the bar. The affair was brought into 
a court of juitice, but, by advice of the 
counſel on both ſides, was compromiſed, 
ſo that Mr. Rolle was to pay Mr, Eng- 
land part of the ſum claimed, Mr. Eng- 
land, not ſatisfied with that adjustment, 
ſtill entertained fentunents of reient ment, 
threatening that the matter ſhould not 
reſt there. Mr. Rolle, the deceaſed, was 
a young man of fortune and character, 
but liable, on ſome occaſions, to be hur- 
ried into fathionable exceſſes and tollies. 
Some time after the ſettlement between 
them, he happened to meet Mr. England 
at Aſcot races, where, as it would appear 
by the teſtimony of a noble lord (Derby) 
of high rank and character, he was pub- 
licly denounced by him as a perſon not 
to be talked with, as he was a perfon 
who would not pay what he loſt, or what 
he borrowed, Mr. Rolle, naturally re- 
ſenting ſuch an inſult, came up to Mr. 
England, and began the diſpute, which 
unfortunately terminated in his own 
death. Mr. England, convinced of the 
criminality of his act, fled from the laws 
of his country, where he remained twelve 
years, and did not return till ſome of the 
witnefles, who had given evidence againſt 
him at the coroner's inqueſt, were dead. 
'If, after ſuch an interval, the proſecution 
was ſtill maintained, it thould be recol- 
lected, it was a duty due to offended juſ- 
tice, and to the feelings and duty of A 


his 1econd. 
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mother that had loſt her child, and could 
not ſee him, by whoſe hand he fell, walk 
ing about in ſafety ; but, ſhould he be 
diſmifled by the verdict of a jury, the 
learned ferjeant ſaid, he truſted her ani- 
moſity would be buried in the grave of 
her ton. 

The Earl of Derby was the firſt wit. 
nets. called on the part of the crown. 
His lordthip faid, he was preſent at the 
diſpute; Mr. England appealed to the 
company, by way of a caution, adviſing 
them not to bet with Mr. Rolle, whom 
he repreſented as a perſon that would 
„% not pay what he loſt, or what he bor. 
rowed.”” Mr, Rolle, hearing thoſe words, 
came up to Mr. England in a turbulent 
and boiſterous manner, as if he intended 
to ſtrike him, and aid, What do you 
mean by that, you raſcal, you ſcoundtrel!“ 
To which Mr. England replied, „Stand 
oft, or I'll knock you down : our alter- 
cation has already diſturbed the com- 
pany ;z if you or your friends have any 
thing to ſay to me, you Know where 1 
am to be found.”” - The mecting between 
the parties, his lordihip underſtood, took 
place the following morning. 

Captain Donneſtal, who was the ſe- 
cond of the deceated, was the next perſon 
called ; but, on his repreſenting that his 
evidence mizht tend to criminate himſelf, 
was excuſed. 

tr. Carzon ſaid, he was preſent at the 
curoner's inquceit, when the depoſitions 
oi the witnelles were reduced to writing, 
but did not recollect whether the coroner 
ligned them, 

John Sandeford, a coachmaſter at Chiſ- 
wick, was at Cranford Bridge on the 18th 
of June, 1784, when the unhappy acci- 
dent took place. He ſaw four gentlemen 
in a field, one of whom he knew to be 
Mr. Rolle, the deceaſed; they Rood two 
on the ealt and two on the welt, at the 
diſtance of about eighteen yards; and 
Mr. Role fell down and expired. He 
that ſhot him, inſtead of going up to yield 
him any afliſtance, ſtepped into a poſt- 
chaiſe, which inſtantly proceeded tar 
London. 

Lord Viſcount Cremorne ſtated, that 
he, Lady Cremorne, and the Rev. Mr. 
Burrows, rector of St. Clement's, who 
was lately dead, happened to paſs that 
way at the time of the duel, near Cran- 
ford Bridge. For the fake of preventing 
the effution ef blood, his lordſhip and 
Mr. Burrows interfered, but their offer 
was roughly rejected by Mr. Rolle and 
Mr. England, on the con- 
trary, pulling off his hat, ſaid, „Gentle- 
men, 1 have been cruelly treated, injured 
in my honour and character; let there be. 
a fe- 
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a reparation made to that, and I'll have 
done. 

Mr. England, when called upon for his 
defence, ſolemnly proteſted before God 
that he had gone to this unfortunate 
meeting with very different ſentiments 
from thoſe of his antagoniſt, who ſeemed 
- Getermined that nothing but one of their 
deaths ſhould put an end to the diſpute, 
while he went there merely to reſcue his 
fame and honour from the invidious re- 
ports which Mr. Rolle had ſpread, and 
without which life was not worth pre- 
ſerving. That he had no alternative be- 
tween diſhonour and a duel; that he en- 
deavoured to keep as far at a diſtance from 
the deceaſed as he could, to avoid diſ- 

ace; that he witned ſolely to reſcue his 
— and, being ſatisfied in his own 
conſcience, he ſecurely left his life or 
death in the hands of the jury. 

The Marquis of Hertford, Mr. Whit- 
bread, jun. Colonel Bithop, Colonel! Bul. 
lock, Colonel Woollaſton, Colonel Stan- 
hope, and Lord Derby, all concurred in 
giving Mr. England a moſt excellent 
character for his quiet and peaceable diſ- 
poſition, gentlemanly deportment, and 
- attention to his countrymen while on the 
eontinent. 

The jury withdrew for half an hour, 
and returned with a verdict of Not Guilty 
as to the Murder, but Guilty of Man- 
fNaughter. 

Mr. Juſtice Rook immediately proceed- 
ed to paſs ſentence on him, obſerving, 
he had no doubt the jury had ſatisfied 
their conſciences in the verdict they had 
given, nor was it his duty to enquire into 
it. As the caſe ſtood, he had no lenity 
to expect from the court, for, by flying 
from the laws of his country for the ſpace 
of twelve years, the court had been pre- 
vented from having the ſame evidence as 
Had been given before the coroner's in- 
queſt : they ſhould, as far as was in their 
power, make him an example: he was 
therefore ſentenced to the fine of one 
ſhilling, and to twelve months impri- 
ſonment in Newgate. 

Tueſday March 8, Michael Cox, Ro- 
bert M*Laurin, John Sullivan, Martin 
Ealy, and William Morriſon, were exe- 
cuted on the deck of the Defiance man of 
war, at Sheerneſs, for a mutiny on-board 
that ſhip.— John Flint, George Wythick, 
John Lawſon, and William Handy, with 
the ropes round their necks, received his 
majeſty's pardon. Handy, who had a 
wite and child on-board, immediately 
ran down and fainted in her arms ;— 
Lawſon, addreſſing the clergyman, ſaid, 


— 
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« T am afraid I ſhall never again be ſo 
well prepared for eternity.“ 

DuBLi1Nn, March 3. This day, about 
two o'clock, James Weldon, late a private 
in the 7th dragoons, was executed at the 
front of Newgate, for high treaſon. He 
had been reſpited from time to time, and 
and it was expected he would have been 
finally pardoned. 


From the LONDON GAZETTE. 
ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, March 12. 
THIS day, in purſuance of the king's 

pleaſure, Richard Earl Howe, admiral 

of the white, was promoted to the rank 
of admiral of the fleet, in the room of 
the Honourable John Forbes, deceaſed. 

The king has allo been pleaſed to ap- 
point Richard Earl Howe, admiral of the 
fleet, to be general of his majeſty's ma- 
rine forces, in the room of the Honourable 
John Forbes, deceaſed. 

WuarTEHALL, March 15. The king 
has heen pleaſed to grant to the Right 
Hon. Alexander Lord Bridport of the 
kingdom of Ireland, knight of the Bath, 
the offices and places of vice-admiral of 
Great Britain, and lieutenant of the ad- 
miralty thereof, and alſo of lieutenant of 
the navies and ſeas, of the kingdom of 
Great Britain, in the room of the Right 
Hon. Richard Earl Howe. 

The king has allo been pleaſed to grant 
to the Hon. William Cornwallis the offices 
or places of rear-admiral of Great Britain, 
and of the admiralty thereof, and alſo of 
rear-admiral of the navies and ſeas of 
the kingdom of Great Britain, in the 
room ot the {aid Alexander Lord Bridport. 

The king has alſo been pleaſed to graut 
the dignity of a baronet ot rhe kingdorn 
of Great Britain to Sir Edward Pellew, 
of Treyerry in the county of Cornwall, 
Knight, captain in the royal navy, and 
the heirs alc of his body lawfully be. 
gotten. 


ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, March, $5. 
Extratt of a Letter from Captain John 

Cooke, of has Mejefly's Ship Quebec, 

dated at Spitſiead, the 14th of March, 

to Evan Nepean, Ejq. 

Six, I beg you will pleaſe to acquaint 
the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, 
that on the tenth inſt. {Scilly per account 
bearing N. E. diſtance eighteen or twen= 
ty leagues) I fell in with and captured 
L'Aſpic, French national cutter, of ten 
guns and fifty-ſeven men, and brought 
her in here. She had been ten days from 


St. Maloes, and had captured the John 
ſloop, of and from Galway for Oporto. 
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